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ADMIRAL  SIR  LEOPOLD  M  CLINTOCK,   K.C.B. 

By  Sir  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  K.C  B. 

A  GREAT  explorer,  a  great  geographer,  has  passed  fnmi  among  iis, 

"  hirt  conflict  pnst, 
and  life's  long  biittle  won  at  last." 

There  remains  for  iis  a  groat  name,  a  name  whioh  should  inspire 
M'Clintock's  conntrymen  to  emulate  his  examidc,  and  to  oultivato  the 
high  qnalities  which  made  hitu  famous. 

Francis  Leopold  M'Clintock  was  horn  at  1,  Soatown  Plaoe,  Dundalk, 
on  July  8,  1819,  and  was  one  of  twelve  ehihlron.  Ho  came  of  a 
Scottish  family  settled  in  county  Donegal  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizaheth.  His  father,  Henry  M'Clintock,  formerly  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  had  charge  of  the  Cnstom  House  at  Dundalk.  Ho  was  a  younger 
brother  of  John  M*Glintock,  m.i».,  of  Dnimcar,  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Kathdonnel  and  of  Lieut.  William  Bunbury  M*Glintock,  k.n.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  Leopold,  was  Elizal)eth  Melesina,  daughter  of  the  Venerable 
Dr.  Flenry,  d.d..  Archdeacon  of  Water  ford. 

Jjeopold,  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  was  sent  to  the  Dundalk 
school  under  the  Rev.  John  Darley,  afterwar<ls  Bishop  of  Meath.  His 
wish  to  go  to  sea  was  rather  suddenly  gratitied.  Cajitain  Charles  Paget 
was  commissioning  the  Samarang  at  Portsmouth,  and  gave  his  nomina- 
tion of  a  first-class  volunteer  to  his  first  lieutenant,  William  Bunbury 
M'Clintock,  who  at  once  offered  it  to  his  uncle  Henry  for  his  young  cousin 
Leo|iold.  The  letter  arrived  on  June  20,  Ift.'H,  when  the  little  lM)y 
was  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  4  feet  0  inches  high,  and  weighing 
68  Ibfl.     He  was  sent  off  the  same  evening  in  charge  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a 
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tido*Tvaiter  under  his  father,  going  from  Dublin  to  Bristol,  and  thence 

In^.'tKiach  to  Portsmouth.     The  captain  and  every  one  on  board  were 

.^xifemely  kind  to  "little  Paddy,"  as  they  called  him,  and  Mr.  Perkins 

'•took  leave  of  him  with  the  following  injunction:  "Good-bye,  Master 

, .    Leopold ;  never  turn  your  back  on  the  enemy  while  j^ouVe  a  face  to  face 

.'   him  with."     The  first  lieutenant,  when  he  went  to  look  for  his  little 

cousin,  said  he  was  so  small,  it  was  like  looking  for  a  fiea  in  a  blanket. 

The  Samarang^s  commission  was  a  very  happy  one.  She  was  a 
28-gun  frigate.  In  those  days  the  South  American  station  included 
both  sides.  At  one  time  she  was  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  when 
Captain  Paget  used  to  take  little  M*Clintock  on  shooting  excursions, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  and  gave  him  a  pea-rifle.  In  another 
part  of  the  commission  she  was  a  good  deal  at  Bahia  and  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  where  the  little  boy  learnt  to  swim.  The  Samarang  was  paid  off 
in  January,  1835,  when  the  captain  was  twenty-six,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  that  rank  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  He  was  a  son  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Paget,  k.c.b.,  and  afterwards  became 
M'Clintock's  brother-in-law. 

M*Clintock's  next  ship  was  the  Carron  steamer,  employed  in 
surveying,  chiefly  round  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  was  a  very  rough  and 
arduous  time  under  an  exceptionally  unpleasant  commander,  but  the 
Carron  was  paid  off  in  November,  1835.  M*Clintock  then  joined  the 
Hercules  (7 4)  in  the  Channel  squadron,  under  Captains  Maurice  Berkeley 
and  Toup  Nicholas.  In  1837  he  was  transferred  to  the  Crocodile,  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Captain  Polkinghome.  M'Clintock  then 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  ports  on  the  Spanish  main — especially  Santa 
Marta ;  and  after  some  time,  the  Crocodile,  then  under  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  Alexander)  Milne,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
where  the  young  midshipman  passed  some  time  very  pleasantly,  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  He  was  also  at  Quebec.  He  passed  for  seamanship 
at  Bermuda,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Crocodile  captured  a  slaver,  the 
Mercedita,  off  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  M'Clintock  was  one  of  the 
prize  crew  to  take  her  to  Havanna,  where  she  was  condemned  by 
the  Prize  Court.     His  share  of  the  prize  money  was  only  £6. 

In  the  end  of  1841  M'Clintock  was  appointed  to  the  Excellent,  then 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  to  pass  for  a  lieutenant,  remaining 
there  until  1843.  He  got  a  first  class  in  steam  machinery  and  practical 
gunnery,  and  a  second  class  in  mathematics. 

Having  completed  his  examination  for  a  lieutenant,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Gorgon,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  commanded  by  Captain  Charles 
Hotham,  and  proceeded  to  the  Brazilian  station.  At  that  time  M'Clin- 
tock's  father  died,  and  his  mother  went  to  live  in  Dublin.  On  May  1, 
1 844,  when  at  anchor  off  Montevideo,  the  Oorgon  was  driven  on  shore, 
high  up  on  the  beach,  during  a  violent  pampero.  Commodore  Purvis 
and  others  said  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  ever  float  again.     But 
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with  Charlie  Hotham  there  was  no  such  word  as  "  impossible."  She  was 
on  the  beach  until  October  13.  Through  Hotham's  seamanlike  skill, 
ably  seconded  by  his  officers  and  crew,  she  was  successfully  floated  off. 
An  account  of  this  great  feat  in  seamanship,  "  The  Recovery  of  the 
Qorgon,^*  was  written  by  one  of  the  junior  lieutenants,  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Cooper  Key. 

In  1845  Sir  Charles  Hotham  presented  M'Clintock  with  a  commission 
as  acting  lieutenant,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Com- 
modore Purvis.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Frolic,  a  sailing  brig  (sixteen 
guns),  Captain  Cospatrick  Baillie  Hamilton,  and  joined  her,  as  third 
lieutenant,  in  the  river  Plate,  when  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific.  On  October 
2,  1845,  the  Frolic  arrived  at  Honolulu  and  went  into  the  inner  harbour. 
The  present  writer  was  then  a  naval  cadet  in  the  flagship  CoUingicood, 
and  to  him  it  was  a  memorable  date,  for  on  that  day  ho  made  M'Cliu- 
tock's  acquaintance,  leading  to  a  friendship  which  endured  for  sixty-two 
years.  The  Frolic  was  with  us  again  at  Mazatlan,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  she  was  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  smuggling  freight  at  Guaymas, 
while  the  officers  were  shooting  deer.  There  were  changes  during  the 
commifcsien,  and  31'Clintock  brought  the  beautiful  little  brig  home,  as 
first  lieutenant,  in  June,  1847. 

After  some  months  at  home  with  his  mother  in  Dublin,  M'CIintock 
went  to  study  at  the  Koyal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth  on  half-pay. 
But  in  the  early  spring  of  1848,  his  friend.  Captain  William  Smyth,  who 
was  first  lieutenant  with  Sir  George  Back  in  the  Terror,  recommended 
him  to  Sir  James  Ross,  who  was  fitting  out  an  Arctic  expedition  for  the 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships.      Ho  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Entrrpri8e,  M'Clure  being  first  lieutenant.     This  was  the 
turning-point  of  M*Clintock*s    life.      It  was  his   opportunity,  and  he 
seized  it.     Ross  was  an  officer  of  quite  unrivalled  Arctic  experience, 
having  served  in  six  previous  expeditions,  and  under  him  M'Clintock 
received  his  training.     The  year  1848  was  an  exceptionally  close  year, 
and  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  winter  in  Port  Leopold,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  North  Somerset.     Sir  James  Ross,  accompanied  by 
M'Clintock,  undertook  the  chief  sledge  journey,  when,  by  great  efforts, 
a  distance  out  and  home  of  500  miles  was  accomplished  in  forty  days. 
It  was  a  period  of  intense  labour,  constant  exposure,  and  insufficient 
food,  and  out  of  twelve  picked  men  five  were  completely  knocked  up 
Nothing  approaching  to  this  had  ever  been  done  before.     M'Clintock 
now  knew  all  that  Sir  James  Ross  knew,  and  a  great  deal  more.     He 
saw,  with  the  eye  of  genius,  the  numerous  improvements  which  would 
raise    Arctic    sledge   travelling  to  a  great    agency   in    the   work   of 
exploration.     He  spent  the  winter  of  1849-50  experimenting  on  the 
best  form  of  cooking-gear  and  of  fuel,  resulting  in  the  almost  perfect 
travelling  equipment  of  1851.     He  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Prof.  Honghton. 

B  2 
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The  next  expedition  consisted  of  two  sailing  ships,  the  Beaolute, 
Captiin  Austin,  commanding  the  expedition,  and  the  Assistance,  Captain 
Ommanney;  and  the  two  sharp-bowed  screw  steamers,  the  Pioneer^ 
Lieut.  Sherard  Osbom,  and  Intrepid^  Lieut.  Cator.  The  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Assistance  was  M*Clintock,  amongst  his  messmates  being  Lieut. 
Mecham,  second  only  to  M'Clintock,  Dr.  Donnet,  Dr.  Ede,  Yesey 
Hamilton,  and  the  present  writer,  the  last  three  still  living. 

The  year  1850,  like  1848,  was  a  close  ice-encumbered  year,  and  the 
expedition  was  obliged  to  winter  in  the  pack  between  Cornwallis  and 
Griffith  islands.  M'Clintock  had  already  thought  out  many  improve- 
ments on  the  system  of  Sir  James  Ross,  especially  the  prolonging  of  the 
extended  journeys  by  dep6ts.  Captain  Austin  had  wisely  entrusted 
him  with  the  preparations  for  sledge-travelling,  and  he  had  resolved 
upon  autumn  travelling  for  laying  out  depots.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  anything  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted.  In  giving  M'Clintock 
his  ordera  on  September  29, 1850,  Captain  Austin  entered  into  no  details, 
but  relied  upon  his  officer's  experienoe,  prudence,  and  zeal,  only  remind- 
ing him  that  the  season  was  fast  closing.  M'Clintock  started  on 
Okitober  2,  established  a  dep6t  of  provisions  about  30  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  returned  on  the  9th. 

Preparations  for  the  winter  were  then  commenced.  M'Clintock  was 
in  his  3l8t  year.  He  was  short  and  wiry,  with  a  lithe  active  body 
capable  of  great  endurance.  He  had  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  was 
gifted  with  inventive  talent  amounting  to  genius.  He  was  a  silent  man, 
but  interested  in  the  conversations  of  others,  and  with  a  sense  of  humour. 
Without  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  various  amusements,  he  lent  his 
active  help,  and  occasionally  contributed  to  our  newspaper.  He  was  an 
excellent  messmate,  and  quite  unrivalled  as  an  Arctic  first  lieutenant. 
The  Assistance  was  the  happiest,  the  healthiest,  the  cleanest,  the  dryeet, 
and  the  most  efficient  ship  that  ever  wintered  in  the  Arctic  Kegions. 

Throughout  the  winter,  and  especially  during  March  when  the  crews 
were  daily  exercised  with  their  sledges,  M'Clintock  devoted  himself  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  great  scheme  of  search  by  sledge  travelling.  It  was 
due  to  his  judicious  arrangements  and  incessant  care  that  the  men 
emerged  from  the  winter  strong,  healthy,  and  full  of  zeal.  The  con- 
struction of  the  sledges,  tents,  and  cooking  apparatus  received  the  most 
anxious  attention,  as  well  as  the  clothing  and  scale  of  diet,  and  every 
article  to  be  taken  was  carefully  weighed  and  its  necessity  considered. 
The  plan  of  search  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
before  or  since.  There  were  to  be  as  many  as  six  extended  parties 
going  in  different  directions,  each  with  its  depot  party,  and  every  three 
with  an  auxiliary  party.  On  April  15,  Captain  Austin  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  assembled  sledge  crews  off  the  north-west  cliff  of 
Griffith  island,  and  they  started  on  their  destined  journeys.  It  was 
a  memorable  scene,  the  subject  of  a  picture  by  W.  W.  May. 
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M'Clintook's  sledge  was  named  the  *' Perse veranoe,"  his  motto 
'*  Persevere  to  the  end/'  his  flag  argeni^  a  cross  azure.  His  destination 
was  the  western  extreme  of  Melville  inland,  which  he  reached  on  May  28. 
His  weights  at  starting  were  417  lbs.  constant,  822  provisions,  or  206 
per  man  at  starting,  redaced  20  lbs.  each  day.  M'Clintock  helped  the 
men  in  dragging  when  he  was  not  wanted  as  a  guide.  They  were 
devoted  to  him.  Returning  on  July  4,  M'Clintock  and  his  sledge  crew 
had  been  absent  eighty  days,  and  had  travelled  over  820  stat.  miles  at  a 
mean  daily  rate  of  10^  miles.  Reporting  on  the  sledge  crew,  he  wrote, 
"  I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  a  journey  of  eighty  days  without 
expressing  the  satisfaction  the  men  have  given  me,  whose  labours  have 
enabled  me  to  fulfil  my  instructions.  Their  ever-cheerful  behaviour, 
untiring  perseverance,  and  patient,  enduring  spirit  under  many  severe 
trials  and  privations,  excited  my  warmest  admiration.*'  Their  names 
deserve  a  place  in  a  memoir  of  their  well-loved  chief — 

James  Wilkie  (petty  officer,  34).  James  Dawson  (A.B.,  23). 

John  Salmon  (A.B.,  24).  Thomas  Wood  (R.M.,  29). 

James  Hoyle  (A.B.,  26).  Robert  Urciuhart  (R.M.  28> 

Finer  fellows  never  stepped.  Their  average  age  was  27.  They  all 
returned  in  perfect  health.  In  this  journey  M'Clintock  more  than 
doubled  his  former  record  ;  and  all  the  Assistance  sledges  fulfilled  their 
instructions  to  the  letter,  and  returned  without  an  accideut.  The  work 
of  Austin's  expeditioQ  was  well  conceived  and  brilliantly  executed. 
M*Olintock  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

In  the  next  search  expedition  two  vessels,  the  Resolute  auJ  steam 
tender  Intrepid^  made  tlieir  way  to  Melville  island  in  a  cotnj>aratively 
clear  season  and  wintered  there.  M'Clintock  commanded  the  Intrepidy 
and  Mecham,  who  was  closely  following  in  his  footsteps,  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Itesolute — Vesey  Hamilton  was  third  lieutenant,  the 
three  leaders  of  extended  parties  in  1853,  with  the  traditions  and  ex- 
perience of  the  old  Assistance.  MoDougall,  the  historian  of  the  Besolute's 
voyage,  was  also  in  the  former  expedition.  On  his  return  in  1851 
M'Clintock  h«d  again  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  sledge-travelling 
problems,  especially  with  regard  to  the  cooking  apparatus  and  economy 
of  fuel.  He  was  resolved  to  excel  his  wonderful  journey  of  1851,  for  he 
had  brought  the  system  to  still  greater  perfection.  In  the  autumn 
travelling  of  1862  he  was  away  laying  out  a  depot  for  forty  days,  and 
covered  226  miles.  His  spring  journey  of  1853  was  the  most  wonderful 
on  record.  His  sledge  was  named  "Star  of  the  North,"  his  motto 
"Lead  thou  us  on,"  his  flag  azure,  a  star  argent.  He  discovered  the 
northern  half  of  Prince  Patrick  Land  and  the  west  coast  of  Melville 
island.  His  disciples,  Mecham  and  Vesey  Hamilton,  discovered  the 
southern  half  of  Prince  Patrick  Land  and  the  northern  extreme  of 
Melville  island.     M'Clintock  was  away  from  the  ship  106  days,   and 
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travelled  over  1328  miles  at  a  daily  rate  of  12J  miles.  Meoham 
was  away  94  days,  and  went  over  1163  miles.  Under  exceptionally 
favourable  circnmHtances  in  1854,  Mecham  covered  1336  miles  at  the 
rate  of  16  miles  a  day  on  the  outward,  and  20j^  miles  a  day  on  the 
homeward  journey.  These  journeys,  without  dogs,  have  never  been 
approached  since,  and  probably  never  will  be.  M'Clintock  became  the 
first  of  Arctic  travellers,  and  continued  to  be  the  first  and  greatest 
until  his  death  fifty-four  years  afterwards. 

On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  M'Clintoc'k  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain.  The  work  of  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  the  search  for  the  Franklin  Expedition  is  a  very  glorious  record.  It 
was  an  arduous  service,  but  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  was  illustrated 
and  made  of  permanent  value  by  the  genius  of  M*Clintock.  He  wrote 
his  **  Reminiscences  of  Arctic  Ice  Travel "  for  the  Journal  of  the  Dublin 
Society  in  1857. 

At  last  the  right  direction  for  the  search  became  cei'tain  through  the 
discovery  of  relics  in  the  possession  of  Eskimos.  It  was  a  direction 
which  the  Admiralty  had  overlooked.  The  expedition  should  have 
been  sought  for  along  the  shores  of  King  William  island.  When  this 
became  known,  the  Admiralty  declined  to  follow  up  the  trail — declined 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men  tbey  had  sent  to 
their  deaths.  Then  it  was  that  Lady  Franklin  nobly  came  forward, 
and,  since  the  Government  rejected  her  appeal,  she  resolved  to  spend 
the  remains  of  her  fortune  to  do  the  work  of  the  Admiralty.  From  the 
first  she  had  spent  money  lavishly,  and  had  sent  two  expeditions  in  the 
right  direction  in  1850  and  1851,  but  they  were  inefficiently  commanded. 

This  time  Lady  Franklin  was  more  fortunate.  M'Clintock  accepted 
the  command  of  her  expedition.  Nearly  the  whole  cost  was  defrayed 
by  her,  and  among  the  other  subscribers  were  six  relations  of  Franklin's 
officers  and  ten  old  Arctic  shipmates  of  M'Clintock's.  Lady  Franklin's 
letter  and  M'Clintock's  acceptance  were  on  April  18,  1857;  and  he 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Admiralty.  The  screw-yacht  Fox 
of  177  tons  was  purchased  for  £2000,  and  fitted  out  at  Aberdeen,  and  on 
July  2  she  passed  through  the  Pentland  firth. 

The  officers  were  Lieut.  Hobson,  r.n.,  who  had  served  in  the  ice  on 
board  the  Plover ;  Allen  Young,  a  youthful  master  mariner,  who  also 
subscribed  £500  to  the  expedition;  and  Dr.  Walker,  the  surgeon. 
M'Clintock  took  a  team  of  dogs  this  time,  with  Carl  Petersen,  the 
Danish  Eskimo  interpreter.  There  were  twenty-one  other  hands, 
twenty-six  souls  all  told,  including  two  Eskimos  from  Greenland.  Old 
Harvey  and  two  others  were  in  the  Austin  Expedition. 

In  passing  up  the  coast  of  Greenland,  M'Clintock  was  able  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  Atanekerdluk  fossil  flora,  and  thus  did  an  important 
service  to  geology.  The  plant  named  by  Prof.  Heer  Macclintochia  is  an 
entirely  new  genus.      On  entering  Melville  bay,  it  was  found   that 
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1857  was  a  very  close  ioe  year,  and  the  Fox  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
beset  in  the  middle  pack  of  Baffin's  bay.  She  was  drifted  southwards 
all  through  the  winter  of  1857-68.  The  little  vessel  was  released  from 
the  ice  under  circumstances  of  great  peril.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  with 
huge  masses  of  ice  plunging  and  grinding  around  her.  But  M'Clintock 
had  no  thought  of  seeking  a  port  for  supplies  or  refreshment.  At  once 
he  turned  her  head  to  the  north  and  renewed  the  battle.  His  indomit- 
able pluck  was  rewarded,  and  he  reached  Beechey  island  in  good  time, 
in  the  season  of  1858. 

The  illustrious  explorer  was  now  on  the  scene  of  his  marvellous 
Tictories  over  nature.  He  proceeded  down  Peel  sound,  between  North 
Somerset  and  Prince  of  Wales  Land,  but  was  stopped  by  an  ice-barrier 
right  across  on  August  17.  Nothing  daunted,  he  turned  and  pro- 
ceeded down  Prince  Regent's  inlet,  very  nearly  succeeding  in  passing 
through  Bellot  strait.  lie  wintered  at  Port  Kennedy  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  strait. 

In  February,  1851),  he  left  the  Fox  to  establish  <lep6ts  for  his  spring 
journey.  On  this  occasion  ho  met  some  Eskimos,  got  some  valuable 
information,  and  obtained  several  Franklin  relics.  On  April  2  he 
again  started.  Passing  down  the  channel  on  the  east  side  of  King 
William  island,  he  again  met  Eskimos,  who  told  him  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  Franklin's  ships,  and  bartered  many  relics.  He  then 
examined  Montreal  island,  and  returned  after  completing  the  circuit  of 
King  William  island.  He  found  the  skeleton  with  its  relics  9  miles 
south  of  Capo  Herschel,  proving  that  Franklin's  expedition  had  dis- 
covered the  North-West  Passage.  He  came  to  the  boat,  with  two 
skeletons,  and  made  a  minute  inventory  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  of 
the  relics  at  Point  Victory,  including  Graham  Gore's  record  with  the 
marginal  additions  by  Captain  Fitzjames,  which  told  him  the  sad 
story.  Hobson  had  previously  visited  the  cairns,  having  been  sent  by 
another  route,  in  order  that,  if  anything  was  found,  he  might  have 
the  credit. 

To  M'Clintock  is  due  the  final  revelation  of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and 
his  gallant  companions,  so  long  obscured,  and  only  made  possible  by  the 
pious  self-denial  of  Lady  FranSlin.  M'Clintock  had  prepared  himself 
for  this  crowning  achievement  during  ten  years  of  most  honourable  and 
arduous  service.  With  the  noble  expedition  of  which  Franklin  was  the 
head,  and  Fitzjames  the  moving  spirit,  is  for  ever  and  indissolubly  con- 
nected the  illustrious  name  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock. 

The  distance  accomplished  by  M'Clintock  when  he  discovered  the 
fiEite  of  Franklin,  from  leaving  the  Fox  to  his  retui-n,  was  1079  stat. 
miles,  but  adding  all  his  journeys  together  in  1859,  it  was  1542  miles. 
His  final  conclusion  was  that  one  sledge  party  oould  take  sixty  days' 
food,  and  travel  600  miles,  not  more,  without  depdts.  With  Sir  James 
Ross  they  only  managed  thirty  days,  in  Austin's  expedition  forty  days, 
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in  the  third  expedition  about  fifty  daiys.     In  a  very  long  journey,  hifi 
opinion  was  that  men  would  beat  dogs. 

The  engines  of  the  Fox  had  been  partly  taken  to  pieces  for  the  winter, 
and  the  engineer  had  died.  M'Clintock's  skill  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge enabled  him  to  make  them  fit  for  work  again  with  his  own  hands. 
Allen  Young  explored  380  miles  of  new  coast-line,  while  that  discovered 
by  M*Clintock  and  Hobson  amounted  to  420,  a  total  of  928  stat.  miles 
of  new  coast.  The  Fox  arrived  in  England  on  September  20,  1859. 
M'Olintock  had  now  served  during  ten  Arctic  navigable  seasons,  and 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  six  Arctic  winters.  He  was  to  serve  still 
another  Arctic  navigable  season. 

M'Clintock  and  his  companions  had  an  enthusiastic  reception.  What 
touched  the  great  explorer  more  than  anything  else  was  the  presentation 
to  him  of  a  gold  chronometer  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fox.  *'  As 
long  as  I  live,"  ho  wrote,  "  it  will  remind  me  of  that  perfect  harmony, 
that  mutual  esteem,  and  goodwill  which  made  our  ship's  company  a 
bappy  little  community,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition."  On  October  6,  1869,  as  many  as  twenty-five  old  Arctic 
friends  entertained  M*Clintock  and  his  officers  at  dinner  at  the  Thatched 
House,  with  Captain  Austin  in  the  chair.  The  Admiralty  allowed  his 
time  in  the  Fox  to  count.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  Grocers'  Company;  and 
honorary  degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
In  1860  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society, 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  in  1865  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  read  his  account  of  the  work  of  the  Fox  at  a  crowded 
meeting  of  the  Greographical  Society  on  November  14,  1859. 

Sir  Leopold's  first  appointment,  after  his  return,  was  to  H.M.S. 
Bulldog  (paddle  steamer,  500  H.P.,  1124  tons),  sent  in  compliance  with 
a  request  from  the  promoters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  lloute, 
to  take  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  from  the  Faroe  islands  to  Labrador. 
His  first  lieutenant  was  Charles  Parry,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Edward. 
Dr.  Wallich  was  the  naturalist.  Leaving  Stornaway  on  July  1,  1860, 
M'Clintock  proceeded  to  Westmanshaven,  in  the  Faroe  islands,  whence 
he  ran  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings,  by^eikavik  in  Iceland  to  a  point 
25  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  a  nearer  approach  being 
barred  by  closely  packed  ice.  He  met  with  heavy  gales  and  much 
ice  off  Cape  Farewell,  reaching  Godthaab,  in  Greenland,  on  August  7, 
having  encountered  furious  gales  all  through  the  previous  week. 
M'Clintock  then  ran  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  from  Cape  Farewell 
to  Hamilton  inlet,  in  Labrador,  which  place  he  reached  on  August  24. 
The  greatest  depth  was  2032  fathoms.  At  Hamilton  inlet  he  met 
Mr.  Donald  Smith,  the  future  Lord  Strathcona,  and  they  formed 
a  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  Becrossing  to  Greenland, 
M'Clintock    made   plans   of    Godthaab    and    Julianshaab.      He    then 
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took  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundiDgs  from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
getting  within  4  miles  of  the  shore.  But  that  night  there  was  a  storm 
from  the  north-east,  lasting  three  days.  The  Bulldog  had  to  lie  to 
under  bare  poles,  drifting  southwards.  *' I  could  not  have  conceived 
80  much  calmness  to  have  been  the  property  of  only  one  man,"  wrote 
Charles  I*arry.  "  In  the  greatest  difficulties  Ids  face  would  not  alter 
a  muscle.  Steady  watchfnlness  and  a  quick,  decided  order,  though  in 
a  low  tone;  no  outward  show  of  anxiety;  no  nervous  irritability,  no 
unneoessary  noise  ever  betokened  anxiety,  though  in  his  own  quiet  way, 
to  me  he  has  let  out  how  deeply  anxious  lie  was  on  several  occasions. 
And  well  he  might  have  been  I  No  one  could  have  passed  the  same  time 
with  liim,  in  similar  situations,  without  gaining  confidence  in  him  week 
by  week,  until  the  pinnacle  of  confidence  that  man  can  place  in  man  has 
been  reached."  ]{eikavik  was  reached  on  October  19.  The  line  of 
soundingH  was  carried  on  to  Kockall  bank  on  November  8,  and  finally  the 
Bulldog  put  into  Killibegs,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  later  in  November. 
Tliis  was  an  important  but  very  arduous  service,  well  performed. 

Sir  Leopold  was  next  appointed  to  II.M.S.  iJorla  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  present  writer  has  very  pleasant  recollections  of  a  week  passed  at 
Malta  with  his  old  messmate  in  April,  1861,  when  he  was  waiting  for 
the  Doris,  He  had  known  M*Clintock  for  many  years,  but  he  never 
before  knew  of  his  fondness  and  very  considerable  knowledge  of  wild 
flowers,  or  of  the  interest  he  felt  in  antiquities  which  he  showed  during 
a  visit  to  Hagiar  Chom  and  in  subsequent  interviews  with  .old  Signer 
Vassal!  at  the  Valetta  library.  The  Boris  acted  as  escort  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (the  present  King)  when  the  late  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
Frederick  went  with  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Leopold's 
next  ship  was  H.M.S.  Aurora ;  in  her  he  witnessed  the  naval  action 
between  the  Danish  and  Austrian  squadrons  off  Heligoland,  his  presence 
preventing  any  possible  international  complication.  The  Aurora  after- 
wards went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  from  her  Sir  Leopold  was  transferred 
in  September,  1865,  to  Jamaica  as  commodore,  with  his  broad  pennant 
on  board  the  Abaukir,  where  he  continued  to  serve  until  1868.  In  that 
year  he  became  a  naval  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  M*Clintock  was  put  forward  by  the 
Carlton  Club  to  contest  the  borough  of  Drogheda  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed,  he  got  something  very  much 
better  than  a  seat  in  Parliament.  One  of  his  supporters  was  Mr.  Dunlop 
of  Monasterboice  House,  near  Drogheda,  who  invited  M*Clintock  to  pay 
him  a  visit.     There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  daughter. 

On  October  12,  1870,  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintook  was  married  to 
Annette  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  K.  F.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  Monasterboice 
House,  and  of  Anna,  daughter  of  Visoount  Ferrand  and  of  Viscountess 
Massereene  in  her  own  right.  In  the  following  year  he  came  on  the 
Council  of  our  Society,  and  continued  to  serve,  off  and  on,  as  Councillor 
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or  Vice-President  until  1903.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  Admiral 
Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  fitted  out  the  Alert  and 
Discovery  for  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-76. 

Sir  Leopold  had  completed  his  work,  •  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,'  in  1859,  before  he  joined  the  Doris,  This  narrative  of  the 
discoyery  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  with  a 
preface  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  such  a 
book  should  be,  and  shows  the  character  of  the  author  in  every  page — 
his  modesty,  his  total  unconsciousness  of  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
.ment,  his  simple  dignity  and  straightforwardness.  It  is  a  plain 
narrative  admirably  told,  and  is  deeply  interesting.  It  will  be  a  classic, 
among  the  annals  of  British  enterprise  and  discovery,  for  all  time.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  by  the  appendix,  containing  a  geological  account  of 
the  Arctic  archipelago,  and  a  paper  on  its  tidal  streams  by  Prof.  Haughton. 
The  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1875,  and  the  fifth  in  1881,  which  has 
been  stereotyped  by  Mr.  Murray. 

Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock  became  a  Vice- Admiral  on  August  5,  1877, 
and  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  West  Indian  and  North 
American  Station  in  1879,  with  his  flag  on  board  H.M.S.  Northampton. 
The  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  John  Fisher,  was  his  flag-captain, 
Admirals  Holland  and  Fawkes  were  the  commanders,  and  among  the 
other  officers  was  the  torpedo  lieutenant,  an  old  Arctic  officer  of  1875-76, 
the  present  Admiral  George  Le  C.  Egerton.  It  was  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous commission  from  1879  to  1882. 

On  his  return,  M'Clintock  was  chosen  an  Elder  Brother  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  active 
members  of  that  important  corporation,  continuing  to  hold  the  post,  so 
that  practically  he  died  in  harness.  In  1891  he  was  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath. 

Sir  Leopold  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  recent  Antarctic 
Expedition.  It  was  on  April  7,  1899,  that  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  and 
the  present  writer  had  the  interview  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  c.b.,  of  the 
Controller's  Department  at  the  Admiralty,  and  discussed  with  him 
the  outline  of  what  they  desired  as  regards  a  fihip  for  Antarctic  work. 
This  meeting  constituted  the  inception  of  the  design  of  the  Discovery, 
A  Ship  Committee  was  afterwards  formed,  of  which  Sir  Leopold  was 
the  principal  and  most  active  member.  When  there  was  opposition 
to  the  ship  being  allowed  to  winter  in  the  Antarctic  Begions,  a  vory 
striking  speech  from  Sir  Leopold  practically  put  an  end  to  the  trouble, 
thus  ensuring  the  success  of  the  expedition.  He  contributed  a  very 
interesting  and  useful  paper  on  Arctic  sledge  travelling  to  the  *  Ant- 
arctic Manual.'  He  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  explorers  in  the 
south,  and,  anxious  for  the  interests  of  Captain  Scott  on  his  return,  he 
sent  to  the  Admiralty  a  copy  of  the  letter  giving  him  his  time  in  the 
Fox  in  1 859  as  a  reminder,  Scott's  being  exactly  a  parallel  case. 
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Sir  Leopold  took  a  keen  interest  in  charitable  works,  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  seafaring  men.  For  many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  for  Miss 
Weston.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant 
Seamen's  Institution,  and  President  of  the  lioyal  Naval  Scripture 
Readers'  Society. 

As  old  age  advanced,  Sir  Leopold  faced  the  illnesses  which  accompany 
it  with  patience  and  fortitude.  He  was  very  happy  in  his  family 
relations.  A  sympathetic  and  devoted  wife  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  he  had  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of 
his  sons  it  can  justly  be  said,  "  Truly  ye  come  of  the  blood." 

At  last  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  the  sailing  of  the  Ftyx  came  round. 
A  letter  was  addressed  to  Sir  Leopold,  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  show  him  how  fully  his  great 
merits  as  au  explorer,  and  his  very  distinguished  services,  were  still 
remembered  and  appreciated.  The  letter  was  dated  June  30,  1907,  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  and  by  two  of  M'Clintock*s  old  messmates, 
Markbani  and  Allen  Young.  In  his  reply  the  great  explorer  testified 
to  the  loyalty  with  which  he  was  supported  by  those  associated  with 
him  or  under  his  command.  "It  is  most  touching,"  ho  concluded,  "to 
find  that  one  is  still  remembered  after  so  long  a  time  as  half  a  century." 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  caught  a  chill,  which  ended  fatally,  and  he 
passed  away  without  pain  on  Noveml^er  17,  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  There  was  a  groat  assembly  of  mourners  on  the  22nd.  The 
King  was  represented  by  Captain  Walker,  r.n.,  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
Sir  C.  Cust.  The  Deputy-Master  of  the  Trinity  House  and  several  old 
colleagues  were  present,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  repre- 
sented by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

IMany  of  M'Clintock's  old  messmates  and  shipmates  were  there  to 
show  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory. 

The  Austin  Expedition  was  represented  by  Vesey  Hamilton  and 
Clements  Markham,  by  the  daughter  of  Captain  Austin,  the  son  of 
Captain  Ommanney,  and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Donnet,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Assistance.  The  third  expedition  was  represented  by  Vesey  Hamilton 
and  George  Nares  ;  the  Fox  by  Allen  Young. 

Of  a  later  polar  generation  were  present,  Nares,  Albert  Markham, 
Parr,  and  Egerton  of  the  1876  expedition;  Scott,  of  the  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition ;  and  Fridtjof  Nansen,  second  only  to  M'Clintock.  The  two 
grandsons  of  Sir  John  Franklin  were  also  there.  Dr.  Willingham  Gell 
and  Mr.  Philip  L.  Gell.  Of  Sir  Leopold's  old  flagship  Northampton 
were  present.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  and  Admirals 
Holland,  Riddel,  and  Egerton.  A  very  touching  memory  of  the  Fox 
came  from  Copenhagen — a  wreath  from  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Greenland  Company. 

Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  was  reticent,  and  would  have  disliked  a 
long  panegyric.     His  life-story  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  none. 
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AN    EXPLORATION   OF  THE   NUN   KUN    MOUNTAIN    GROUP 

AND  ITS  GLACIERS.* 

By  WILLIAM  HUNTER  WORKMAN,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.a.S.  • 

Thk  Nqq  Kan  mountain  group  is  situated  in  Sum,  Kashmir,  between 
33^  55'  and  34°  6'  lat.  N.,  and  76°  2'  and  76°  13'  long.  E.  The  massif  to 
which  this  name  is  applied  is  comparatively  small  and  compact,  standing 
by  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  mountains,  occupying  practically 
a  square  with  a  side  of  11  miles.  Two  parallel  spurs  of  the  same  fold, 
connected  with  the  Nun  Kun  by  narrow  ridges,  extend  west  to  76°  53' 
long.  E.,  enclosing  a  glacier  8  miles  long.  If  the  mountains  forming  the 
farther  barriers  of  the  glaciers  of  the  group  be  included,  the  area  would 
be  considerably  greater. 

The  highest  central  portion  is  guarded  on  all  sides  by  a  multitude  of 
ragged  precipitous  spurs  or  buttresses,  which  run  down  from  it  to  the 
surrounding  valleys,  the  walls  of  which  they  help  to  form.  On  the 
north  they  overhang  the  Suru  river  in  the  Kangdum  valley,  where  for 
8  miles,  with  the  opposite  mountains,  they  enclose  a  gorge  through 
which  it  flows.  The  summits  of  these  external  buttresses  are  mostly 
pointed  or  serrated,  and  attain  heights  of  18,000  to  20,000  feet. 

The  central  part  of  the  massif  rises  2000  to  4000  feet,  not  only  above 
its  own  lesser  peaks,  but  above  all  others  for  scores  of  miles  around,  the 
nearest  peak  that  exceeds  it  in  height  being  Nanga  Parbat,  120  miles 
north-west.  East,  west,  and  south,  none  of  the  vast  multitude  of  moun- 
tains which  it  overlooks  approach  it  in  height.  It  stands  alone,  an 
elevated  island  of  rock  and  ice,  towering  bold  and  sharp  from  an  ocean 
of  surrounding  peaks.  Although  situated  in  a  fairly  woll-known  region, 
the  valleys  around  it  having  for  years  been  visited  by  sportsmen  and 
somewhat  by  travellers,  its  height  and  its  inaccessibility  have  rendered 
its  upper  parts  hitherto  secure  from  intrusion. 

Sportsmen  have  occasionally  entered  the  Shafat  nala,  the  easiest 
avenue  of  approach,  one  having  camped  for  some  days  in  1905  at  the 
site  of  our  base  camp,  4  miles  above  the  tongue  of  the  Shafat  glacier. 
In  1902  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Barton  and  Dr.  A.  Neve  paid  it  a  brief  visit. 
They  camped  for  a  night  near  the  same  point,  at  an  altitude  of  14,900 
feet,  and  the  next  day  went  up  the  Shafat  glacier  to  a  height  estimated 
by  them  at  about  18,000  feet,  returning  to  a  lower  camp  the  same  day. 
In  1903,  Mr.  Sillem,  a  Dutch  tmveller,  visited  the  Shafat  glacier.  He 
is  repoilod  by  Dr.  Neve  to  have  reached  a  height  on  it  of  21,000  feet, 
but  what  he  is  said  to  have  seen  is  rather  indefinitely  stated,  and  does 
not  correspond  to  the  topogi*aphical  features  at  that  height. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  of  Mrs.  F.  Bullock  Workman  and  myself 
in  1906  was  the  more  thorough  exploration  of  this  region,  particularly  of 

*  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  November  25, 1907.    Map,  p.  132. 
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the  upper  nnvisited  portions.  The  chief  village  of  the  several  composing 
what  is  called  Sum,  on  the  Sum  river,  three  marches  south  of  Kargil  on 
the  Leh  route,  and  twelve  from  Srinagar,  was  selected  as  our  base,  this 
being  the  nearest  village  with  a  lambardar  to  the  Nun  Run.  The  crops 
having  failed  the  two  preceding  seasons  in  Sum  and  Ladakh,  no  supplies 
were  obtainable  there,  so  we  were  obliged  to  forward  from  Srinagar  not 
only  all  supplies  for  our  party,  but  also  some  1G,000  lbs.  of  grain  for  our 
coolies,  to  transport  which  required  243  coolies  and  60  ponios.  On 
June  24  we  reached  Sum,  accompanied  by  the  guide,  Cyprien  Savoye, 
six  Italian  porters,  and  five  servants. 

Just  south  of  Sum,  the  Snru  valley,  which  up  to  this  point  runs 
south  from  Kargil,  makes  a  wide  bend  around  the  extremity  of  a  high 
spur,  and  from  Purkntse,  the  last  village  where  any  cultivation  is  seen, 
stretches  east  for  23  miles,  under  the  name  of  the  Upper  Suru  or  Eang- 
(lum  valley.  It  resembles  Ladakh  valleys,  being  mostly  desert  with  some 
scanty  vegetation.  It  cannot  boast  of  a  single  tree,  but  the  swampy 
land  along  the  river  is  covered  with  bush-growth  from  2  to  6  feet  high. 
For  8  miles  from  PnrkutbO  it  consists  of  a  gorge  just  wide  enough  for 
the  passage  of  the  here  turbulent  Suru  river,  directly  over  which,  on  the 
south,  rise  the  frowning  spires  of  the  Nun  Kun  massif,  11,500  feet 
above,  sending  down  a  number  of  short  glaciers,  which  do  not  reach  the 
valley-bed,  and  a  larger  one,  the  Ganri,  later  to  be  described.  It  then 
opens  out  with  an  average  width  of  about  1  mile  to  its  end,  where  it 
expands  into  an  amphitheatre,  into  which  four  valleys  open. 

On  July  3  we  reached  Gulmatunga,  one  march  above  Purkutse,  the 
site  of  a  deserted  village,  on  the  north  side  of  the  unbridged  Suru  river, 
opposite  which  the  Shafat  nala,  which  was  our  first  objective,  enters  the 
Rangdum.  To  reach  this  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river,  which 
early  in  July  is  usually  fordable  at  this  point,  but  we  found  the  water 
so  high  that  the  only  way  to  get  over  was  by  swimming,  as  impossible 
a  feat  for  our  loaded  caravan  as  flying  would  have  been.  The  weather 
daring  the  latter  half  of  June  had  been  fine  and  unusually  warm.  Since 
leaving  Dras,  at  elevations  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  we  had  marched 
in  such  sun-maxima  as  191°,  199^  203°,  196°,  200°,  206°,  204*5°,  and  205° 
Fahr.  The  great  heat  had  melted  the  snow  on  the  glaciers  rapidly,  and 
we  had  found  all  glacier-fed  streams  on  our  route  greatly  swollen  and 
turbid,  some  of  them  being  impassable  after  twelve  o'clock.  Tlie  Sum 
river  was  no  exception.  Its  volume  was  much  increased,  and  its  mud- 
laden  water  of  a  dark  slate  colour.  We  camped,  hoping  to  get  across 
early  in  the  morning,  but  the  water  did  not  fall  sufficiently  to  make  the 
river  fordable.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  follow  it  up  for  16  miles 
to  the  hamlet  of  Tazi  Tonzas,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches. 
Here,  between  8  and  10  a.m.,  we  made  the  p'issage  of  five  small 
branches,  and  of  the  200-feet-wide  main  branch,  though  the  water  of 
the  last  was  waist-high  and^  flowing  with  a  rapid  current,  besides  being 
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ice-cold,  80  that  the  men  had  to  wade  through  it  in  sqnads,  holding  on 
to  one  another  for  security.  We  then  descended  the  valley  again, 
through  swamps  and  over  boulder-strewn  tali,  till  the  Shafat  nala  was 
reached  after  four  days  of  extra  marching. 

The  Shafat  nala  runs  from  the  Bangdum  valley,  a  little  ^est  of 
south,  straight  away  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Nun  Kun  for  9  miles 
to  the  base  of  an  impressive  snow  mountain  marked  Z 1  on  the  Indian 
Survey  map,  seen  through  the  nala  from  Gulmatunga  towering  above 
its  upper  end.  The  nala  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  precipitous 
mountain- walls.  For  some  distance  above  its  mouth  its  bed  consists  of 
rolling  hillocks,  sparsely  covered  with  vegetation.  A  large  colony  of 
marmots  had  appropriated  these  as  a  site  for  a  subteiTanean  city,  and 
their  burrows  pierced  the  ground  at  short  intervals  in  all  directions. 
These  marmots  were  evidently  social  in  their  habits,  and  exchanged 
frequent  visits,  as  was  shown  by  footpaths  as  distinct  and  well  trodden 
as  those  made  by  man,  running  between  the  different  burrows  and  form- 
ing a  network  over  the  whole  surface.  Were  this  place  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  a  name,  it  might  appropriately  be  called  Marmotville. 
Beyond  this  for  2  miles  the  nala  ascends  gently  in  swampy  meadows 
covered  with  grass  and  bushes  resembling  dwarf-willows,  interspersed 
with  stony  reaches,  and  intersected  by  numerous  swiftly  flowing  streams. 

About  3  miles  above  the  lower  end  of  the  nala  the  tongue  of  the 
Shafat  glacier  is  met  with,  an  irregular  mass  of  ice  stretching  entirely 
across  the  nala,  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  heavily  covered  with  red 
granite  detritus,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  terminal 
moraine.  The  valley-bed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  though  somewhat 
strewn  with  small  stones,  has  no  terminal  moraines  to  indicate  that,  in 
recent  times,  the  glacier  has  extended  lower  down  than  at  present,  to 
which  fact  the  grass-covered  alluvium  existing  almost  at  the  edge  of 
the  tongue  also  testifies.  Two  good-sized  streams  issue,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tongue,  from  deep  gullies  extending  half  a  mile  or  more  up 
the  glacier.  For  the  next  2  miles  the  glacier  consists  of  a  chaotic 
combination  of  high  ridges,  deep  ravines  with  perpendicular  walls, 
hillocks,  and  depressions,  forming  a  labyrinth  as  difficult  to  travei*se  as 
could  well  be  found.  This  part  has  no  well-marked  moraines,  either 
lateral  or  median,  though  it  is  covered  with  an  enormous  amount  ot 
detritus.  Its  banks  on  both  sides  consist  of  steep  mountain  slopes  greatly 
torn  and  eroded  by  ice  and  water. 

The  upper  end  of  this  portion  ceases  abruptly  with  a  sharp  sweep  to 
the  south-west,  below  which  a  lower  surface  of  smooth  white  ice  about 
half  a  mile  wide  begins,  occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  nala,  and 
extending  to  the  base  of  Z  1,  4  miles  distant.  This  had  few  crevasses, 
but  it  was  covered  with  small  pockets,  filled  with  crystal  water,  from  a 
few  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  deep,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  either  flat  stones  or  a  thin  layer  of  silt,  which,  by 
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absorbing  and  transmitting  the  heat  of  the  sua,  had  canaed  Ihe  ice 
beneath  them  to  melt  and  form  the  pookets.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
white  ice  with  the  lower  portion  were  a  nnmber  of  glacial  tabloa,  some 
\  of  tbem  of  large  size,  ewpported  on  ice  pedeatnlB'from  3  to  G  feet  high. 

Adjoining  the  white  ioe  on  the  west,  but  entirely  distinct  from  it, 

\  both  in  character  and  origin,  thoiigb  equally  a  part  of  the  glacier,  runs 

I  toother  section  parallel  with  and  overtopping  the  white  one  by  60  to 

0  feet.     This  section,  abriut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  fills  the  remainder 

)  glacial  hcA.      It  is  greatly  broken  and  crevasaed,  and  thickly   , 

I  with  reiblisb   gmnilo  dfttitiis.     Tlio  final  destination  of  thisd 


SECTION   or 


section  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  applioation  of  glacial  force. 
On  its  west  side,  abont  1  mile  above  the  lower  end  of  the  white  section, 
11  branch  glacier  enters.  This  branch  is  short,  not  over  2J  miloa  in 
■length,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide,  but,  coining  down  from  the  sides 
if  two  peaks,  one  of  them  of  over  2:J,ijOO  feet,  with  a  fall  of  9000  feet,  it 
B  with  tremendons  force  npon  the  Shafat  glacier.  As  a  result,  the 
1  section  is  crowded  bodily  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  glaoial  l>ed, 
MttJng  across  the  white  section,  forming  a  barrier  to  its  further  pro- 
BS,  and  literally  swallowing  it  up.  The  red  portion  then  expands  bo 
B  to  fill  the  whole  glacial  bed,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  forms 
(the  chaotic  lowest  2  miles  of  the  gliu>ier  already  described. 
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The  very  abundant  detritns  bronght  down  by  tbe  branoh  glacier  is 
blaok.  This  crowds  with  the  ice  of  the  branch  into  the  space  Ax>m  which 
the  red  section  has  been  pushed,  and  can  l)e  traced  downward  for  about 
a  mile.  Opposite  the  point  of  entrance,  a  large  hillock  of  black  material 
presses  well  into  the  red  section  rising  high  above  the  surrounding  level. 
The  eastern  edge  of  the  white  section  bears  along  a  smaller  black 
moraine,  which  is  also  swallowed  up  by  the  red  portion  at  their  point 
of  contact. 

Opposite  Z  1  the  Shafat  glacier,  which  to  this  point  ascends  with  a 
moderate  gradient  south  23°  W.,  turns  around  the  end  of  a  spur  from  the 
Nun  Kun,  and  pursues  a  course  west  10*^  S.  to  a  ridge  3  miles  above, 
descending  from  the  central  one  of  the  row  of  five  southern  Nun  Kun 
peaks  across  the  slope  to  meet  an  arete  projecting  from  Z  1.  This  ridge 
rises  only  slightly  a]>ove  the  glacial  surface,  but  it  forms  a  line  of 
demarcation,  on  the  north  side,  between  the  snows,  which,  coming  from 
three  of  the  Nun  Run  peaks,  feed  the  Shafat  glacier,  and  those  from  the 
remaining  two  which  fall  to  the  Fariabad  nala ;  and  on  the  south,  between 
those  from  the  whole  front  of  Z  1,  and  those  from  it  west  of  the  ardte, 
which  also  fall  to  the  Fariabad  nala.  .  The  altitude  of  this  ridge  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wall  of  Z  1  is  16,911  feet.  Thence  it  rises 
continuously  till  it  ends  in  a  peak  of  over  21,000  feet. 

The  reservoir  of  the  Shafat  glacier  differs  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
type,  in  that  it  is  composed  of  two  lateral  parts  or  wings,  over  2  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  the  northern  wing  consisting  of  the  slopes  of 
the  Nun  Run  massif,  and  the  southern  of  those  of  Z  1,  the  snows  from 
both  of  which  descend  east  of  the  lx)undary  ridge  into  the  intermediate 
depression,  meeting  near  its  middle  line  to  form  the  glacier.  The 
glacier  is  therefore  destitute  of  a  topical  head  or  end  basin  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  the  west. 

Its  width  jnst  above  the  l^end  is  about  a  mile,  but  below  the  ridge 
it  widens  to  more  than  2  miles,  ascending  sharply  and  greatly  broken 
to  the  Nun  Kun.  The  ice  from  the  sonth  or  Z  1  wing  is  remarkably 
free  from  detritus,  but  that  from  the  Nun  Kun  wing  beai*s  a  considerable 
quantity  in  detached  masses,  which  finally  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
red  western  section  already  described. 

The  glacier  coming  from  the  two  remaining  southern  Nun  Kun  peaks, 
named  by  us  the  Fariabad  glacier,  descends  from  north  to  south  across 
the  upper  end  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  Shafat,  contributing  to  the 
latter  a  small  amount  of  ice  through  an  opening  in  the  dividing  ridge 
near  its  centre. 

We  established  a  base  camp  on  the  spur  around  which  the  glacier 
turns,  about  400  feet  above  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  15,100  feet.  It 
commanded  a  view  of  a  second  tributary'  entering  the  Shafat  from  the 
east  in  an  impressive  ice-fall,  and  of  the  steep  front  of  the  splendid  peak 
Z  1,  over  22,000  feet  in  height,  clad  in  a  shaggy  mail  of  ice,  portions  of 
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f  vhich  every  now  and  again  broke  away  and  plunged  down  to  the  glader 
eaonnding  avalanchea.     After  the  Nun  Run  masaifZ  1  is  tbe  higheat 

I  and  most  imposing  mouutain  in  the  region. 

While  wood  and  BUpj)lies  were  being  collected  at  this  camp,  we  made 

I  xeconnaiasauces  of  tbe  ice-fall  opposite,  ascending  the  lower  half  of  it,  and 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Bhafat  glacier  on  both  sides  to  heights  of 
ftboiit  18,0ii0  feet,  from  which  an  excellent  idea  of  the  glacier  and  its 
basin  was  obtained  ;  but  from  no  point  could  we  see  the  conformation 
of  the  highest  portion  of  the  Nun  Kun  massif  lying  behind  the  five 
wnthern  peaks  crowning  the  wall  above,  nor  couli!  the  relation  of  the 
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highest  western  peak  to  its  neighbours  be  determined,  nor  were  the  two 
northern  iieaks  neit  in  altitude  to  the  highest  visible,  except  the  very 
apex  of  the  north-easterly  one  from  the  ice-fall  under  Z  1. 

Large  portions  of  the  n^c'-covered  sarfuoe  of  the  Shafat  glacier,  from 
16,000  to  18,500  feet,  were  thickly  strewn  with  vieret  peniterUea.     This 
;va8  the  first  time  we  had  met  with  tbem  in  five  seasons  of  Himalayan 
iloration,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  their  existence  in  Himalaya  has 
in  mentioned  by  any  other  observer.     For  a  time  they  were  regarded 
peculiar  to  the    Andes,  having  been   observed    only  by   exploreis 
of  that  chain,  until  Hans  Meyer,  and  aft^jr  him  0.  Ohlig,  discovered 
No.  I.— Jakoaky,  1908.]  c 
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them  on  Eilimandjaro.  In  the  Andes  they  have  been  fonnd  from  the 
eqnator  to  35^  4'  lat.  S.,  while  those  seen  by  ns  existed  ftx>m  33°  57'  to 
33^  od'  lat.  N. 

They  varied  in  height  from  8  inohes  to  3  feet,  and  had  the  shape 
of  wedges  or  pyramids  flattened  at  the  sides  with  curling  Anted  oreets, 
all  tamed  in  the  same  direction. 

They  were  arranged  in  parallel  lines  mnning  diagonally  to  the  axis 
of  the  glacier,  the  long  diameter  of  each  nieve  being  parallel  to  the  long 
diameters  of  others  in  the  system  and  coincident  with  the  direction  of 
the  lines.  They  were  composed  of  granular  snow,  hard  frozen  in  the 
morning,  but  softening  more  or  less  under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  No  ice 
was  found  in  them.  The  central  portion  of  each,  even  when  softened 
by  the  sun,  was  much  denser  than  the  outer  surface  or  the  surrounding 
nSvS^  offering  even  in  the  smallest  decided  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  an 
ice-«^e,  while  the  two  latter  could  often  be  scraped  away  with  the 
fingers.      The  nSvS  on  which  they  stood  sloped  at  angles  of  30°  to-  40°. 

Aq.  this  was  the  only  one  of  many  Himalayan,  glaciers  we  have 
explored  presenting  this  phenomenon,  attention  was  directed  to  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  od  it  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  nieves.  As  already  stated,  this  glacier  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is 
acephalous,  being  entirely  open  at  its  upper  western  end  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  west  winds,  which  sweep  down  its  course 
with  considerable  force  even  in  fair  weather,  and  during  storms  must 
attain  a  high  velocity.  Another  important  condition  not  seen  by  us  on 
other  glaciers  was  the  long-continued  fine  weather,  i  During  our  Baltistan 
expeditions  fine  weather  was  the  exception,^almost  daily  snow-storms 
being  the  rule;  but  here,  from  early  in  June  till  our  departure  on 
August  9,  the  weather  was  continuously  pleasant,  only  one  slight  squall 
being  noted.  In  ascending  the  glacier,  and  on  the  mountains  above, 
even  to  over  21,000  feet,  no  ^new  snow  was  met  with.  To  these  two 
conditions  the  formation  of  the  nieves  penitentea  here  seen  may  be  referred. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that,  when  any  object  lies  upon 
a  glacier  which  protects  the  snow  or  ice  beneath  it  from  the  sun's  heat, 
or  a  condition  exists  that  offers  resistance  to  the  same,  the  surrounding 
surface  melts  away,  leaving  an  elevation  of  snow  or  ice  in  such  place. 
When  a  rock  rests  on  a  glacier,  a  glacial  table  supported  on  an  ice 
pedestal  may  result.  Ice  pyramids  are  sometimes  seen  capped  with  mud 
or  fine  detritus.  When  a  portion  of  a  glacial  surface  becomes  more 
dense  than  that  around  it,  the  softer  portions  melt  away,  leaving  the 
denser  one  standing  as  an  upward  projection. 

This  premised,  the  development  of  these  nieves  may  be  read  as 
follows.  .  During  the  winter  and  spring  storms  the  wind,  sweeping 
down  the  glacier,  drifted  the  loose  snow  into  waves  and  ridges.  These, 
particularly  the  latter,  were  formed  parallel  to  one  another,  with  a 
direction  more  or  less  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  glacier.   The  force  of 
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the  wind  packed  the  enow  oompoaiiig  the  ridgee,  no  that  it  became  mnoh 
denser  than  that  in  the  hi.dlow8  between  them.  Wind  is  the  only 
natural  force  conceivable  that  could  have  caused  ridges  and  wavy  con- 
densatioDB  of  snow  in  the  pusitions  occupied  by  the  utevee,  upon  fairly 
smooth  elopea  not  exposed  to  avalanches  and  above  the  line  of  rain. 
This  action  of  the  wind  being  granted,  it  follows  that  the  formation  of 
s  and  ridges  of  condensed  snow  was  the  lirst  step  in  the  prooess  of 
development. 

Then  came  the  prolonged  period  of  fine  weather,  when  n 
fell  to  cover  tho  roughened  glacial  surface,  when  the  latter  was  exposed 


during  the  long  days  of  June  and  Jaly  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun, 
burning  with  a  heat  of  170"  to  206°  Fahr.  and  over.  As  melting  pro- 
oeeded,  the  softer  snow  of  the  hollows  yielded  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  harder  snow  of  the  ridges,  thus  accentuating  the  diiferenoe  of  level 
between  the  two,  and  the  ridges  themselves  were  sculptured  out,  the 
densest  and  most  resistant  parts  remaining  as  apices,  till,  finally,  the 
flattened  pyramids  known  as  nieves  penilenlet  were  fully  formed. 

The  fact  that  the  discrete  pyramids,  many  of  them  with  the  enda  of 
their  elongated  bases  touching  the  similar  ends  of  adjacent  ones,  stood 
in  lines  parallel  to  other  linos,  indicates  (1)  that  they  were  formed  out  of 
pre-esietbg  ridges  or  linear  wavelets,  and  ("i)  that  the  condensation  of 
snow  in  the  ridges  was  not  equally  great  at  all  points,  but  occurred  lin 
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foci,  the  crests  of  which  were  a  little  distance  apart,  each  crest,  as  melt- 
ing  proceeded,  forming  the  apex  of  a  nieve. 

The  glacier  falls  fi*om  west  to  east,  east  10^  N.,  and  the  line  of 
union  of  its  north  and  south  slopes  corresponds  with  its  axis.  The 
direction  of  the  longer  diameters  of  the  nieves  and  of  the  lines  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  was,  on  the  north  slopes,  east  20°  S.,  whilst  that 
of  those  on  the  south  slopes  was  north  45°  E.  The  former  cut  the 
glacial  axis  at  an  angle  of  30^,  and  the  latter  at  one  of  35°.  The  linear 
rows  of  nieves  on  the  two  slopes  were  thus  inclined  to  one  another  at  an 
angle  of  65°.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  direction  of  the  primary 
ridges  was  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  slopes  on  which  they  were 
formed,  the  wind  remaining  constant  to  both.  The  apices  of  the  nieves 
on  both  slopes  curved  over  more  or  less,  giving  the  pyramids  a  convex 
contour  on  one  face  and  a  concave  one  on  the  opposite.  These,  as  well 
as  the  overhanging  hoods,  with  which  many  of  them  were  crowned,  all 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.  towards  the  east,  down  the  glacier, 
away  from  the  prevailing  west  wind,  which  never  varied  during  the 
three  weeks  we  were  on  this  glacier.  Both  the  curving  apices  and  the 
hoods  were  probal)ly  due  to  the  cornices  formed  by  the  wind  along  the 
crests  of  the  primary  ridges,  which  being  denser  offered  greater  resist- 
ance to  the  sun's  heat  than  the  snow  immediately  under  them,  and 
persisted  as  overhanging  parts  of  the  nieve.  It  may  be  noted  that  nieves 
were  found  only  above  the  line  where  freezing  occurs  at  night,  i.e.  above 
16,000  feet,  which  circumstance  may  be  a  contributory  factor  to  their 
development  or  modelling. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  formation 
of  nieves  penitentes,  certainly  of  such  as  were  here  seen,  depends  on  two 
conditions  :  (1)  the  existence  of  a  strong  wind  blowing  constantly  from 
the  same  direction,  driving  the  snow  into  wavelets  and  ridges  usually 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  condensing  it  into  compact  masses  at  foci 
a  little  removed  from  one  another ;  and  (2)  a  prolonged  period  of  fine 
weather  following,  during  which  the  softer  portions  are  melted  away 
by  the  sun*s  heat  both  direct  and  reflected,  leaving  the  denser  parts 
standing  in  the  well-known  shapes.  In  stormy  seasons  the  ridges,  after 
being  formed,  would  be  protected  from  the  sun's  action  by  new  snow 
under  which  they  would  be  buried,  and  no  nieves  would  be  developed. 

Six  miles  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Shafat  glacier  stands  a  hitherto 
unnamed  summit  of  19,080  feet,  called  by  us  Mount  Nieves  Penitentes, 
and  2  miles  north  of  it  another  of  20,571  feet,  D  41.  First  ascents  of 
both  of  these  were  made  by  us.  The  last  300  feet  in  altitude  of  the 
rounded  top  of  the  former  as  well  as  others  of  its  upper  surfaces  were 
thickly  covered  with  nieves  penitentes  of  the  same  character  as  but  larger 
than  those  on  the  Shafat  glacier.  Above  19,000  feet  the  final  slants  of 
D  41  rise  at  angles  of  60 '  to  70^  These,  facing  south,  but  fully  exposed 
fe)  the  west  wind,  bristled  in  every  part  quite  to  the  summit,  with 
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nieves  rising  one  above  another  in  imbroken  suocossioii.  These  were  the 
largest  of  ail,  rose  from  an  ice  baHia,  and  themselveB  oonsiated  of  ioe,  Id 
couDflOtion  with  the  stateraeiU  of  Prof.  Hauthal,  that  nieBen  periitenlea  in 
the  Andes  occur  exclusively  in  sheltered  places,  it  is  interesting  to 
nota  that  th(>iio  observed  by  ue  at  three  diSeront  points  in  Himalaya 
oocurred  on  anrfacoB  fully  exposed  to  wind,  that  the  liigher  and  more 
'  exposed  the  surface  the  larger  were  the  nieves,  and  that  the  largest,  most 
perfectly  developed,  and  apparently  the  most  durable  of  all,  were  found 
at  the  highest  altitude,  from  in,OnO  to  20,571  feet,  whore  the  wind  would 
naturally  l>e  the  strougest.     On  the  Barmiil  glai-ier,  springing  from  the 
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two  last-mentioned  peaks  and  a  wall  oonneoling  them  and  protected  by 
precipitous  mountains,  and  in  the  Nun  Kun  basin  at  an  altitude  of  21,000 
foet,  covered  with  snow  and  uIho  much  enclosed,  no  nievts  were  seen. 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  from  hia  observations  of  nieves  penilent'tg  on  Acon- 
cagna  (see  *  Aconcagna  and  Terra  del  Fuego '),  concludes  they  are  oarved 
by  solar  radiation  out  of  old  avalanche  beds,  wind  having  nothing  to  do 
with  their  origin.  Nieves  formed  in  this  manner  would  be  found  only 
on  circn rase ri bed  areas  in  jrositions,  which  avnlanuhe  beds  might  occupy, 
and  not  widely  dietributed  over  glacial  surfaces  and  on  mountain -sides 
and  tops,  as  in  case  of  those  ceen  by  ns,  where  there  could  be  no 
question  of  avalanche  bedis.  The  oondittonH  under  which  nieves  have 
been  observed  have  evidently  differed  somewhat  in  diflerent  plaocs. 
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Profl  Hantlial  also  regards  the  sun  as  the  sole  agent  in  the  formation 
of  nieves.  This  hypothesis  fietils  to  explain  eatisfaotorily  the  parallelism 
of  the  lines  in  whioh  the  nieves  stand,  as  well  as  the  implied  selective 
power  of  the  snn  in  melting  away  some  portions  of  a  glacial  surface  and 
leaving  others  intact,  both  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  known 
action  of  wind  in  causing  parallel  wavelets  and  ridges  and  condensing 
the  snow  in  them. 

Gussfeldt,  one  of  the  early  observers  of  Andean  nieves,  is  one  of  the 
few  who  recognize  the  agency  of  wind  in  the  first  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, but  he  does  not  mention  the  causation  by  it  of  foci  of  condensation 
that  offer  resistance  to  the  sun's  heat,  which  I  regard  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  process. 

While  the  conclasions  above  stated  appear  to  me  to  be  the  only  ones 
consistent  with  existing  conditions  that  will  explain  the  formation  of 
the  nieves  observed  by  me,  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  that  condensa- 
tion of  snow  in  foci  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  caused  by  other  agents 
than  wind.* 

The  experience  of  four  previous  expeditions  Laviug  demonstrated 
that  coolies  cannot  be  depended  on  to  go  much  above  points  where  ro6ks 
exist  for  shelter  at  night  and  water  is  to  be  had,  the  plan  was  adopted, 
with  a  view  to  exploring  the  higher  parts  of  the  Nun  Kun,  of  taking 
out  trained  European  porters  to  carry  light  camp  outfit  to  altitudes 
above  those  which  can  be  reached  by  coolies.  Six  porters  besides  the 
guide,  who  [also  ,  agreed  to  carry  a  load  when  necessary,  were  judged 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  this  number  had  accordingly  been  brought 
with  us. 

A  reconnaissance  disclosed  a  rock  promontory  projecting  into  the 
ice  about  2500  feet  above  our  base  camp,  with  screes  beneath  it,  where 
coolies  could  pass  the  night ;  and  about  2200  feet  above  that,  among  the 
icefalls  at  the  base  of  a  snow-needle,  a  small  sloping  snow-plateau,  which 
the  coolies,  by  starting  early  from  their  night  bivouac,  could  reach  in 
time  to  return  to  the  latter  the  same  day.  This  was  the  highest  point 
at  which  they  would  be  available.  Basing  our  plan  of  attack  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  massif  on  the  existence  of  these  two  pieda  a  terre, 
a  good  supply  of  wood  and  food  was  forwarded  to  the  promontory,  and 
two  days  later  four  porters  with  coolies  were  sent  ahead  with  their  own 
and  our  extra  outfit,  with  orders  to  remain  over  niglit  at  the  promontory, 
move  up  next  morning  with  the  ^coolies  to  the  plateau,  and  make  a 
second  camp  there,  sending  the  coolies  back  to  us.  From  here  they 
were  to  push  on  and  establish  a  third  camp  with  extra  Mummery  tents 
at  the  highest  available  point,  and  then  return  to  and  await  us  at  the 
second  camp. 


*  For  some  farther  detailB,  oee  Zeitschri/t /ur  Olet$eherkundet  Band  ii.  Heft  i.,  July, 
1907,  p.  22. 
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On  July  25,  Mra.  Bullock  Workman,  mynelf.  Savoyo,  and  two  purters, 
rith  fifteen  coolies,  followed,  climbing  at  firat  over  great  moraine 
mosses,  and  later  over  tumbled  and  orevaseed  alopea  of  ioe  and  snow  lying 
between  the  giant  rook-ribs  descending  from  the  peaks  above.  We  saw 
many  nievet  peniUnlei,  some  of  thom  of  large  size.  We  camped  on  snow 
just  above  the  base  of  the  promontory  at  an  elevation  of  17,657  feet. 
The  minimum  night  temperature  was  17"  Fahr.  The  next  morning  we 
oontinued  on  up  still  wilder  ice-slopea,  steep  and  fatiguing,  greatly 
broken,  and  seamed  with  wide  blue  ohasma  lined  with  icicles,  to  the 
second  camp,  where  the  four  portera  were  waiting.     This  camp'stood  at 


19,900  feet  on  a  small  sloping  surface  at  the  base  of  a  ragged  wall,  from 
which  at  intervals  gieat  iciolos  were  broken  away  by  the  wind  and 
hurled  down  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  ttrnts.  Two  huodntd  feet 
distant  below  the  camp  a  wide  bergscbrund  yawned.  The  ooolies 
marched  well  to  this  point,  though  some  of  them  were  siok  at  the  last, 
sod  nearly  all  complained  of  headache.  They  were  allowed  to  return 
to  the  lower  camp  on  arrival.  The  minimum  temperature  here  was 
tlso  17'  Fahr.  On  our  return  it  was  10°  Fahr.  The  wind  blew  down 
upon  as  in  strong  gusts  the  whole  night,  shaking  the  tents  so  that 
we  feared  we  Bhonld  be  carried  down  into  the  bergscbrund.  This, 
with  the  altitude,  the  effect  of  which  all  felt  decidedly,  efiectually 
parated  sleep. 
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From  here  the  whole  party  of  nine  started  upward  together.  The 
only  pofldble  route  led  np  the  steep  face  of  the  ice-wall,  and  above  it 
involved  the  traverse  of  a  long,  sharply  inclined,  carving  ioe-alope 
covered  with  snow.  Had  the  passage  of  oar  caravan  started  an  avalanche, 
as  we  feared  might  occar,  we  should  have  been  carried  do\Fn  over  the 
wall  into  an  abyss  of  nnknown  depth  ranning  along  its  whole  base. 
Two  weeks  later,  when  the  snow  had  melted  or  become  converted  into  ioe, 
this  slope  woald  have  been  too  dangerous  to  attempt.  Its  top  liee  at  an 
altitude  of  about  21,000  feet,  at  the  base  of  a  beautiful  snow-needle  some 
800  feet  higher,  which  crowns  the  extremity  of  a  short  arete  projecting 
from  the  highest  Nun  Kun  peak.  Up  to  this  point  we  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  massif  except  the  slopes  facing  the  Shafat  glacier.  On  reaching 
the  crest  we  found  we  were  standing,  not  oo  a  col  between  the  first  and 
second  of  a  line  of  peaks,  as  the  Survey  map  and  previous  statements 
had  led  us  to  ex[>ect,  but  just  above  the  brow  of  a  glacier  emerging 
from  a  great  oblong  snow-plateau  or  basin,  about  3  by  1^  miles,  enclosed 
by  SIX  grtat  and  one  smaller  peak,  the  highest  of  which,  23,447  feet, 
rises  up  by  itself  steeply  from  the  plateau  unconnected  by  cols  with  any 
of  the  others.  Descending  into  this  basin,  we  reached  the  third  snow 
camp,  which  had  been  established  at  an  altitude  of  20,632  feet.  The 
minimum  temperature  here  was  4^  Fahr. 

Beconnaissance  from  this  and  the  preceding  camp  showed  the  ascent 
of  the  highest  peak  to  be  impracticable  from  this  plateau,  certainly  for 
our  party,  as  it  could  be  assailed  only  at  one  point,  above  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  camp,  the  aretes  leading  to  which  are  so  steep  that  no 
loaded  porter  could  probably  surmount  them,  and,  if  passable  at  all, 
would  tax  the  powers  of  an  unloaded  expert  to  the  utmoiit.  We  there- 
fore moved  the  camp  the  next  morning  3  miles  farther  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  plateau,  at  the  base  of  the  peak  next  in  height,  which  promised 
better  conditions.  Here  our  fourth  snow  camp  was  pitched  at  an 
altitude  of  21,300  feet.  The  porters  could  only  bring  half  the  necessary 
kit  at  one  time,  so  they  and  the  guide  descended  to  the  third  camp  for  the 
rest,  intending  to  return  that  afternoon.  But  a  dense  mist  after  midday 
and  the  softening  of  the  snow  by  the  great  beat  prevented  their  return, 
so  that  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  and  myself  were  left  to  pass  the  night 
alone  in  the  almost  terrifying  silence  and  loneliness  of  this  untrodden 
solitude  of  snow. 

We  did  not  sleep.  As  I  have  found  before  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  absolute  silence  that  reigned  during  the  watches  of  the 
night,  in  the  absence  of  sleep,  proved  almost  as  nerve-wearing  as  an 
excess  of  noise.  In  such  a  situation  one  has  the  feeling  of  having  com- 
pletely lost  touch  with  the  material  world,  and  the  imagination, 
uncontrolled  by  the  suggestions  of  ordinary  sounds,  runs  riot  among 
fancies  and  possibilities  neither  wholly  pleasing  nor  reassuring. 

The  afternoon  was  windless  and  oppressively  hot.     The  sun  shone 
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through  the  drifting  mist  with  a  sickly  light,  hut  with  a  heat  that  sent 
the  mercury  in  the  solar  thermometer  up  to  193"  Fahr.  at  2  o'clock,  and 
to  142°  Fahr.  at  3.30  o'clock.  The  heat  was  eijually  iinhearablff  within 
ftnd  without  the  tenta,  and  all  the  harder  to  endure  hecauae  of  the  mist, 
which,  while  shutting  out  all  view  of  the  world  anmnd,  shut  in  the 
heat,  so  that  it  became  a  palpable  entity  penetrating  to  every  part 
of  the  Bystera  with  deprowsing  effect.  At  sunset  the  temperature  fell 
to  freezing,  and  an  hour  later  to  10°  Fahr.,  reaching  a  minimum  of 
—  4"  before  morning,  a  difference  of  197 '. 

At  daylight,  Savoye  and  two  porters  arrived,  their  faces  blue  with 


I 
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cold  and  their  moustaches  covered  with  ice.  Having  drawn  on  our 
frozen  boots,  we  sot  out  with  them  to  ascend  the  steep  ice-covered  flank 
of  the  mountain  above,  its  lower  half  broken  into  ice-falls,  whore  almost 
every  step  had  to  be  cut.  At  an  altitude  of  22,720  feet,  as  the  mistt) 
which  almost  daily  obscured  the  mountain -tops  towards  uoon  were 
gathering.  I  stopped  with  one  porter  to  photograph,  while  the  latter 
were  yet  viBil)le,  and  Mrs.  BuDook  Workman  went  on  with  the  other 
two  U>  complete  ihe  ascent,  attaining  an  altitude  of  23,300  feet.  Camp 
was  reached  at  T  p.m.  The  temperature  fell  that  night  to  —6''  Fahr. 
I  have  stated  the  altitude  of  our  highest  camp  as  21,300  feet.     This 
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was  zneaBured  by  hypsometrio  readings  oompared  with  simultaneoTiB 
ones  at  the  lower  Goyemment  station  of  Dras,  34  miles  distant,  where 
readings  were  taken  for  us  three  times  daily  during  our  absenoe.  The 
same  readings,  calculated  by  Airy's  table,  make  its  altitude  21,600  feet. 
The  variation  being  so  great,  and  Airy's  table  differing  from  others  in 
placing  sea-level  at  81  inches  and  giving  relatively  higher  altitudes  for 
very  low  pressures,  the  results  of  calculations  by  it  have  not  been  used. 
If  Airy's  table  can  claim  greater  accuracy  than  the  older  tables,  then 
the  altitude  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  21,600  feet^  In  either  case 
this  camp  is  of  importance  practically,  as  I  hope  presently  to  show,  as 
representing,  I  believe,  the  highest  point  to  which,  up  to  date,  November, 
1907,  tents  have  been  taken  and  occupied,  and  the  highef«t  measured 
point  at  whicb  mountaineers  have  passed  the  night.  Two  parties  have 
recently  claimed  to  have  bivouacked  in  the  open  without  tents  at  greater 
altitudes,  Mr.  Eegiuald  Bankin  on  his  descent  from  Aconcagua  being 
overtaken  by  darkness  at  an  elevation  he  states  as  22,000  feet,  and 
Dr.  Longstaff,  with  guide  and  porter,  under  similar  circumstances, 
having  spent  a  night  in  the  snow  at  what  he  ^'  thinks  "  was  23,000  feet. 
From  their  published  accounts  it  appears  that  in  neither  case  was  the 
altitude  mentioned  determined  by  any  kind  of  measurement. 

It  has  been  asserted  several  times  within  the  psist  year  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  Johnson,  in  the  employ  of  the  Indian  Survey,  camped  in  1865 
in  the  Kiun  Liin  at  an  altitude  of  22,000  feet.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  his  work  in  the  *  SynopticAl,'  Vol.  7, 
of  the  Indian  Survey,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society,  any  mention  of  such  a  camp.  If  any  camp,  which  Mr.  John- 
son thought  approached  this  altitude,  was  made,  it  must  have  been  on 
the  peak  E  61,  the  only  peak  in  the  region  exceeding  22,000  feet,  which 
was  measured  in  1862  by  a  Survey  employ^  and  its  height  given  as 
23,890  feet.  This  measurement  was  unchecked,  and  the  details  of  it 
were  so  meagre  that  the  Survey  did  not  endorse  it,  expressly  stating 
that,  for  reasons  given,  they  considered  it  too  high — as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  probably  1000  feet  or  more  too  high.  Any  camp, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Johnson  may  have  made  on  this  mountain,  the 
altitude  of  which  he  would  naturally  estimate  with  reference  to  the 
assigned  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  would  have  to  be  lowered  by 
the  same  amount,  which  would  bring  it  in  any  case  below  the  altitude 
of  our  recent  highest  camps. 

In  order  to  place  mountaineering  on  a  scientific  basis,  among  other 
things,  the  necessity  of  the  measurement  of  altitudes  reached,  by  one 
of  the  methods  recognized  as  fairly  reliable,  is  obvious,  since  such 
measurement  alone  defines  with  approximate  exactness  the  height  at 
which  observed  altitude  phenomena  may  occur,  and  without  it  observa- 
tions lose  an  important  part  of  their  value.  In  this  connection  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  subjective  experiences,  particularly  at 
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fnight,  of  the  nine  Eiiropeana  engagod  on  this  oooasion,  not  merely  in 
|'lug)i  climbing,  bnt  io  carrying  loads,  making  and  occupying  oamps 
imeaaured  at  19,i)00,  20,G32,  and  21,300  feet  (by  Airy'e  table  20,251, 
f  81,093,  and  21,600  feet). 

Only  one  of  the  party— a  porter— Buffered  from  mountain  sickneBB. 

'  AlthoDgli  oomplaining  of  beadacbe  and  weakneBB  at  the  third   camp 

(20,()32  feet),  be   started    to   go    to   the   fourth  with   a  light  load  of 

instruments,  but  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  us  and  soon  fell 

behind,    showing    nnmifitakable   signs   of  mountain    sickneae.      Before 
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reaching  ao  altitude  of  2i,000  feet,  though  naturally  a  btrong  and 
healthy  man,  he  collapsed  entirely  and  became  helpless.  He  complained 
of  loss  of  Bonsatiou  in  his  bauds.  His  woollen  mittens  being  drawn  off, 
his  fingers  were  found  white  and  stiff,  and,  if  not  already  frostbitten,  on 
the  point  of  becoming  ao.  Viporona  rubbing  and  poundiag  of  his  bands 
finally  restored  circulation,  when  he  was  sent  down  to  the  third  oamp. 
The  fact  that  hia  hands,  even  when  protected  by  thick  woollen  mittens, 
were  brought  by  the  cold  to  the  verge  of  frostbite,  while  my  own.  with- 
I  out  any  covering,  were  comfortably  warm,  shows  how  profoundly  the 
I  oircalBtion  and  vitality  are  prostrated  by  mountain  sickness,  and  how 
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dangerous  it  is  for  one  suffering  from  this  malady  to  be  exposed  to  the 
oold  of  high  altitudes. 

At  the  second  camp,  19,900  feet,  and  above,  three  suffered  with 
severe  headache,  pain  in  back  and  lower  limbR,  especially  at  night,  and 
a  fourth  with  headache  at  night;  while  three  were  troubled  with 
oough  without  discoverable  pharyngitis  or  bronchitis,  which  promptly 
disappeared  in  two  cases  on  descending  to  the  base  camp,  but  persisted 
for  a  week  in  the  third.  These  symptoms  did  not  incapacitate  any  one, 
except  the  porter  who  was  ill,  from  accomplishing  the  daily  work. 

Every  one,  as  was  to  be  expected,  felt  the  effect  of  altitude  on  the 
respiration,  though  some  to  a  greater  extent  than  others.  This,  as 
usual,  manifested  itself  by  shortness  of  breath  and  panting  on  slight 
exertion.  In"  the  erect  position,  when  resting,  the  respiratory  dis- 
turbance was  not  so  noticeable,  being  marked  only  on  movement,  but  at 
night  on  lying  down  it  became  more  urgent,  being  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  oppression,  for  the  relief  of  which  a  number  of  deep  inspira- 
tions were  necessary.  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  wearied  the 
respiratory  muscles  and  even  became  painful.  This  constant  gasping 
for  breath  interfered  with  sleep,  no  matter  how  tired  one  might  be,  and 
if,  at  last,  after  a  long  period  of  prostrating  wakefulness,  one  did  do«e  fur 
a  moment,  one  would  immediately  start  up  with  frantic  efforts  to  obtain 
sufficient  oxygen  to  relieve  the  stifling  sensation  which  threatened  to 
terminate  one's  existence.  During  the  five  nights  at  our  three  highest 
camps  no  one  obtained  more  than  a  few  snatches  of  sleep,  and  four,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  practically  none  at  all.  Those  nights  are  not  easily 
forgotten,  when  one  lay  sleepless  on  the  snow,  in  the  cold,  and  silence, 
and  darkness,  struggling  for  breath,  and  counting  the  slowly  dragging 
hours  with  a  feeling  that  the  strain  could  not  be  endured  till  daylight. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  even  the  strongest  could  not  hold  out 
for  long  against  the  depressing  influence  of  loss  of  sleep,  combined  with 
the  lowering  of  vital  energy  due  to  the  scarcity  of  oxygen  at  these  high 
altitudas.  We  were  conscious  of  a  distinct  decline  in  strength  on  the 
last  two  days,  and  after  six  consecutive  days  of  hard  work  and  five 
sleepless  nights  every  one  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  relieve  the  tension 
by  a  descent  to  a  lower  level. 

I  have  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  our  highest  camp  in  the  Chogo 
Lungma  region,  at  19,358  feet,  where  five  Europeans  were  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  during  two  nights,  suggested  the  possibility  that,  in 
attempts  on  the  highest  Himalayan  summits,  where  camps  would  have 
to  be  made  at  from  23,000  to  over  27,000  feet,  insomnia  alone  might 
prevent  success.*  This  corroborative  experience  of  nine  active 
mountaineers  at  capaps  approximately  550,  1300,  and  2000  feet  higher 
than  that  above  mentioned,  at  all  of  which  respiratory  disturbance  and 


*  Seo  The  Alpine  Journal,  August,  1905,  p.  14. 
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were  distiDctly  more  pronounced,  being  most  marted  at  the 

highest,  appears  to  me  now  to  justify  the  opinion  that  insomnia  will  be 

md  to  be  an  adverse  factor  in  high  mountain  work  no  less  formidable 

I  oold,  deGoiency  of  oxygen,  and  weather,  and  much  more  bo  than 

lonntau)    sickness,  inasmuch  as   it  appears   likely  to  afieot  a   larger 

""nnmber  of  climbers. 

Onr  primus  stoves  and  hypsomoter  lamps  felt  the  altitude  (jiiite  as 
much  as  we.  The  alcohol  in  the  lighting  cups  of  the  former  would  not 
bum  until  the  cups  had  been  heated  by  the  application  of  half  a  dozen 
burning  matches,  and  the  petroleum  gas  isaoing  fiom  the  burners  was 


only  partially  consumed  when  saucepans  werti  placed  at  the  ordinary 
distance  above  the  latter,  the  rest  escaping  in  smoky  ill-smelling  fnmes. 
To  insure  complete  combnstiou  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  flame  its  full 
height,  BO  that  the  air  could  have  access  to  it  from  every  jioiiit.  With 
this  precaution  petroleum  in  a  primus  stove  makes  a  more  efficient  fuel 
and  generates  a  much  greater  heat  at  high  altitudes  than  alcohol  used 
in  any  ap|«ratns  I  have  seen,  Tiie  wioks  of  the  bypaonietcr  lamps  were 
also  lighted  with  difficulty,  two  or  three  matches  in  succession  being 
recguired,  and  when  they  were  lighted,  placing  the  lamps  in  the  metal 
jai^eta  promptly  extinguished  the  flume.  Having  hud  the  same  cx- 
ffience  previoualy,  we  had  had  the  burning-tubes  replaced  by  new  ones 
f  double  the  diameter,  but  this  did  not  help  the  matter.      The  ordinary 
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jacket  does  not  admit  snffioient  oxygen  to  insnre  oombnstion  at  high 
altitudes.  The  lower  half  of  the  jacket,  at  least,  should  be  made  of  wire- 
ganze  so  as  to  admit  all  the  air  possible. 

We  found  the  low  temperature,  —4°  and  ^6°  Fahr.,  and  even 
that  of  17°  and  10°  Fahr.  with  strong  wind,  trying,  at  night. 
Arctic  explorers  endure  temperatures  much  lower  than  these  without 
difficulty,  but  their  work  lies  near  sesi-level,  where  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  more  than  double  that  at  21,000  feet,  and  they  can  encase 
themselves  in  furs  without  suffering  from  the  weight.  There  the  air 
also  contains  sufficient  oxygen  to  enable  them  to  breathe  freely  under 
any  degree  of  exertion,  and  to  sleep  soundly,  thus  sustaining  the  bodily 
heat  and  vital  forces  at  a  normal  limit,  so  that  they  can  offer  a  maximum 
power  of  resistance  to  cold.  But  at  high  altitudes,  where  vitality  bas 
been  lowered  by  hard  work,  loss  of  sleep,  and  deficient  oxygenation,  where 
only  a  closely  calculated  minimum  of  clothing  and  bedding  can  be 
carried,  an  amount  really  insufficient  to  protect  one  against  cold,  a 
temperature  of  zero  means  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does  to  the  Arctic 
explorer.  The  mountaineer  at  high  altitudes  is  called  upon  to  endure 
Arctic  conditions  without  the  means  of  protection  available  to  the 
Arctic  explorer.  All  our  party,  in  addition  to  flannel-lined  Mummery 
tents,  with  ground-sheets  sewn  in,  were  provided  with  rubber  ground- 
sheets  and  well-padded  eider  sleeping-sacks,  enclosed  in  outer  ones  of 
camel-hair  or  army  blankets ;  but  these  were  inadequate  to  prevent  us, 
even  when  wearing  our  thickest  clothing  besides,  from  feeling  the  cold 
sensibly  at  night  at  the  second  camp,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  at 
the  two  highest  camps.  Two  thousand  feet  higher,  where  the  cold 
would  be  considerably  greater,  we  should  probably  have  suffered  more 
severely. 

An  effect  of  altitude  upon  the  mind,  which  was  noticeable  here,  as 
it  has  been  elsewhere  above  18,000  or  19,000  feet,  deserves  mention. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  a  general  loss  of  energy  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
respiration  and  circulation  incident  to  even  moderate  exertion,  a  mental 
condition  of  irresolution  and  disinolination  to  effort  supervenes.  The 
simplest  actions  assume  formidable  proportions,  and  even  photography, 
which  one  recognizes  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  which  at  ordinary 
altitudes  is  not  a  difficult  process,  becomes  a  bugbear ;  while  the  ascent 
of  a  peak,  a  really  arduous  undertaking  at  high  altitudes,  looms  up  as 
an  almost  impossible  proposition.  One  has,  therefore,  often  to  call  the 
will  into  play  to  its  utmost  power  to  force  one's  self  to  carry  out  what 
has  been  proposed.  Those  who  are  destined  to  raise  the  mountaineering 
altitude  record  much  higher  than  it  now  stands  will  undoubtedly  be 
persons  of  strong  will  and  self-control. 

Another  point  of  interest  is,  that  the  guide  and  porters  were  able  to 
carry  loads  of  40  lbs.  to  an  altitude  of  21,300  feet.  The  gradients,  except 
that  of  the  ice-wall  above  the  second  camp,  were  not  steep,  and  the  last 
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ptwo  nftrohes  upward  were  only  about  thre«  hours ;  bnt  to  carry  loads  of 
I  40  lbs.  up  inclineB  of  25°  to  35^  in  bdow  ankle-deep,  at  that  altitude, 
I  requires  strength  and  endurance,  How  mnch  higher  they  could  have 
I  gone,  or  up  how  much  sharper  alopes,  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion, 
t  Savoye  expressed  grave  doubts  whether  they  could  carry  the  same  loads 
I  up  much  steeper  gradients  than  were  encountered,  for  at  altitudes  like 
I  these  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  given  load  increases  enormously  with 
ft  comparatively  slight  increase  in  gradient.  These  men  were  certainly 
efficient,  than  coolies,  and  with  their  aid  we  were  able  to  make  two 
I  at  altitudes  which  could  not  have  been  reached  with   oooliea. 


VtKW    DO  Wit   BIBH&I. 


The  question  to  what  height  trained  mountaineers  will  be  able  to  carry 
outfit  requisite  to  camping  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide.  With 
the  various  obstacles  to  high  climbing  more  accentuated  in  proportion  to 
altitude,  it  seema  certain  that  loads  will  have  to  be  reduced  as  altitude 
inoreases,  until  a  limit  will  at  last  be  reached  where  not  enough  can  be 
carried  to  support  life  and  protect  the  mountaineer  gainst  cold  and 
weather.  That  limit  is  likely,  I  fancy,  to  be  found  considerably  below 
heights  at  which  camps  will  have  to  be  made  to  render  the  highest 
mmniits  accessible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Nun  Kun  is  the  plateau, 
■v  moW'baoin,  where  we  camped,  which,  enclosed  by  its  circlet  of  seveu 
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glittering  peaks,  sits  like  a  diadem  on  the  brow  of  the  lofty  massif  whioh 
it  orowns.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  being  depressed  in  the  centre,  but 
rising  towards  the  bases  of  the  peaks,  where  it  shades  off  into  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  The  altitude  of  its  highest  part,  which  is  at  the  north-east 
end  beneath  the  second  highest  peak,' is  21,600  feet.  Thence  it  slopes 
away  to  the  south-west  to  about  20,300  feet  at  the  Ganri  outlet  under  the 
highest  peak.  Its  shape  is  oblong,  its  long  diameter  running  north-east 
and  south-west  being  3  to  3^  miles,  and  its  conjugate  diameter  about 
1 J  mile.  The  peaks  rise  sharply  from  it,  and  descend  more  sharply, 
largely  in  perpendicular  precipices,  on  the  outer  side.  The  four  north- 
east peaks  are  connected  by  rock  and  snow  saddles.  The  other  three, 
including  the  highest  at  the  south-west  end,  stand  alone,  rising  directly 
from  level  ice.  Around  the  bases  of  these  three  the  basin  has  four  out- 
lets, by  which  its  snows  escape  to  form  the  ultimate  source  of  the  three 
principal  glaciers  of  the  massif,  one  stream  descending  north-west 
between  the  highest  peak  and  the  one  next  north-east  to  make  one  head 
of  the  Ganri  glacier,  two  others  to  the  south  to  feed  the  short  but  broad 
Fariabad  glacier,  and  the  fourth  also  to  the  south,  to  contribute  to  the 
north  reservoir  of  the  Shafat  glacier.  It  is  very  unusual  for  three 
glaciers  to  originate  in  a  single  basin. 

The  Ganri  glacier  has  two  reservoirs,  or  heads,  the  larger  one  draw- 
ing its  snows  from  the  whole  north-west  side  of  the  highest  Nun  Kun 
peak,  from  the  north  slope  of  an  ar^te  running  from  the  latter  to  the 
Barmal  ridge  (an  arete  of  D  41),  and  from  the  north-east  face  of  D  41, 
which  unite  in  a  converging  snow-field  3  miles  wide  at  its  upper  part, 
with  a  fall  from  about  19/)00  to  17,000  feet.  The  second  he&d  descends 
from  the  Nun  Kun  basin,  leaving  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  about 
20,300  feet.  The  two  come  together  at  the  end  of  a  rook  arete  of  the 
highest  Nun  Kun,  just  above  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  ragged  mountains  descending  steeply  to  the  Eangdum  valley. 
The  upper  end  of  the  gorge  appears  to  be  at  an  altitude  of  about  1 7,000 
feet.  From  this  point  the  glacier,  crowding  into  the  gorge  in  a  greatly 
narrowed  stream,  tumbles  more  than  5000  feet  in  a  continuous  line  of 
seracs  to  near  its  termination  8  miles  below  its  sources. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  glacier,  and  one  seldom  seen  in 
purely  mountain  glaciers,  is  its  tongue,  which  ends  abruptly  at  the 
river-bank,  like  that  of  a  polar  glacier  extending  to  tide- water,  in  a 
perpendicular  ice-precipice  about  600  feet  long  and  200  high.  Its 
successive  layers,  as  they  separate  themselves,  fall  in  miniature  icebergs 
into  the  current,  by  which  they  are  carried  away  and  strewn  along  the 
river-banks  below.  The  river  washes  the  base  of  the  whole  front  of 
the  tongue,  apparently  cutting  under  its  lower  edge  somewhat ;  hut  the 
depth  to  which  it  can  undermine  the  ice  must  be  slight,  as  the  latter 
does  not  project  appreciably  into  the  river,  but  breaks  off  at  the  edge 
of  the  bank.     Here  a  river  not  many  feet  in  depth  is  seen  to  produce 
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the  same  effect  upon  a  masBive  glacial  tongue  as  is  produced  by  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  polar  oceans  upon  glacial  tongues  that  push  into 
them. 

West  of  the  tongue,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval, 
a  giant  lateral  moraine,  over  200  feet  high,  and  towering  above  it  by 
more  than  100  feet,  extends  entirely  across  the  valley,  and  similarly 
a  shorter  lateral  moraine  projects  on  its  east  side.  These  moraines, 
together  with  the  boulder-masses  piled  up  in  the  space  between  them, 
show  that  the  glacier  was  formerly  much  longer,  wider,  and  thicker  than 
at  present,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  and  impinging 
against  the  opposite  mountain  walls.  The  amount  of  detritus  brought 
down  to  build  these  moraines  and  boulder-masses  was  enormous.  At 
present  the  glacier,  as  seen  both  from  above  aod  below,  appears  remark- 
ably clean  and  free  from  detritus.  ^ 

The  third  or  Fariabad  glacier,  beginning  in  the  two  southern  outlets 
above  mentioned  of  the  basin,  and  reinforced  by  snows  from  the  CKtemal 
slopes  of  the  two  western  peaks,  descends  rapidly  in  a  confused  mass  of 
ice-falls,  caverns,  crevasses,  and  seraos,  directly  south  to  the  side  of  the 
Z  1  glacier  above  the  opening  of  the  Fariabad  nala.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Shafat  glacier  on  the  east  by  the  ridgo  before  mentioned,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large  spur  from  the  highest  Nun  Kun,  descend- 
ing to  the  Fariabad  opening.  Its  length  is  4  and  its  width  2  miles.  It 
is  a  most  dangerous  glacier  to  venture  on. 

The  three  principal  Nun  Kun  glaciers  are  not  very  long,  being 
respectively  only  9, 8,  and  4  miles  in  length,  but,  springing  from  heights 
of  from  22,000  to  over  23,000  feet,  and  falling  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in 
these  short  distances,  they  possess  great  potential  energy,  developing  ice- 
falls,  ice-precipices,  and  seracs  as  large  and  high,  crevasses  and  abysses 
as  wide  and  profound,  ridges  and  ravines  as  pronounced,  and  moraines 
as  gigantic,  as  those  found  on  glaciers  of  far  greater  size  and  length. 

We  decided  next  to  try  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Nun  Kun. 
Beconnaissance  showed  that  no  passage  to  the  west  from  the  top  of  the 
Shafat  glacier  at  a  high  level  existed,  the  way  being  barred  by  the  spur 
descending  from  the  highest  Nun  Run  to  the  Fariabad  opening,  followed 
by  a  succession  of  arStes,  snow-basins,  and  precipices ;  but  if  we  could 
get  down  over  the  Fariabad  glacier,  or  over  a  sharp  rock-spur  of  Z  1,  to 
the  Fariabad  opening  lying  4000  feet  directly  below,  we  might  find 
a  way  by  a  nala  that  was  seen  to  ascend  north-west  from  the  last,  and 
to  end  in  a  great  amphitheatre  of  ice  and  snow,  at  the  top  of  which 
a  saddle  might  be  found.  This  woidd  be  a  matter  of  pure  pioneering, 
as  the  survey  map  was  of  no  assistance,*  and  none  of  our  coolies  knew 


♦  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  Survey  know 
that  its  work  in  the  northern  part  of  Kashmir  territory  was,  and  under  the  oircum- 
stanoes  hai  to  be,  more  in  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance  than  of  a  finished  survey, 
■ilieat  points  being  fixed  .and  intermediate  details,  which  could  not  be  seen,  being 
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anything  of  the  proposed  roate.  Success  was  by  no  means  certain,  but 
we  determined  to  try  it. 

We  accordingly  cut  loose  from  our  base  camp  on  August  9,  with 
fifty  coolies  carrying  a  minimum  of  lightest  outfit  and  nine  days' 
supplies,  sending  all  other  luggage  back  to  Suru  in  charge  of  a  Gurkha 
and  shikari  by  way  of  the  Eangdum  valley.  We  ascended  the  Shafat 
glacier,  crossed  the  ridge  above  it,  and  descended  the  east  edge  of  the 
Fariabad  glacier  till  it  plunged  down  so  steeply  and  became  so  broken 
that  it  was  no  longer  available.  We  then  crossed  to  the  rock-spur  of 
Z  1  at  an  altitude  of  about  16,000  feet,  and  descended  with  considerable 
diflBculty  its  precipitous  greatly  broken  face,  covered  with  loose  rocks  and 
dShris  for  some  2000  feet  to  the  Z  1  glacier,  which,  falling  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  in  a  very  steep  ice-fall,  fills  the  Z  1  nala  almost  to  its 
junction  with  the  Fariabad  nala.  A  short  distance  above  the  tongue  of 
this  glacier  the  tongue  of  the  Fariabad  glacier,  coming  down  from  the 
Nun  Kun  in  a  great  broken  ice-wall,  ends  abruptly  at  its  edge  without 
any  terminal  moraine.  The  tongue  of  the  Z  1  glacier  ends  in  a  steeply 
falling  front  of  discoloured  ice,  300  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  a 
sharply  defined  curving  contour  thickly  seamed  with  longitudinal 
crevasses.  Here,  also,  there  is  no  terminal  moraine,  though  the  nala-bed 
below  is  sprinkled  quite  thickly  with  dihris. 

Glaciers  do  not  by  any  means  always  form'  terminal  moraines.  As 
to  this  fact,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  glaciologists,  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  account  for  the  formation  of  such  moraines. 
The  one  hypothesis,  that  terminal  moraines  result  from  the  gathering  up 
and  pushing  along  of  the  subglacial  ground-moraine  material,  and  even, 
as  some  hold,  of  the  ploughing  up  of  the  terrain  beneath  the  ground- 
moraine  by  an  advancing  tongue,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  a  stationary 
one,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  at  its  end,  fails  to  account  for  the  cases  where 
no  terminal  moraine  results,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
of  active  advance.  It  also  ignores  or  minimizes  the  part  which  moraine 
material  carried  by  the  tongue  must  play  in  the  process  of  moraine 
building.  It  is  evident  that  no  moraine  would  be  formed  by  a  tongue 
in  retreat. 

The  other  hypothesis,  that  such  moraines  are  wholly  due  to  the  deposi- 
tion and  excretion  of  the  material  lying  in  and  upon  the  tongue,  pre- 
supposes the  co-operation  of  two  factors  :  (1)  that  a  glacial  tongue  shoidd 
carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  detritus,  and  (2)  that  its  front  should  re- 
main stationary  long  enough  for  the  detritus  to  be  deposited  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  moraine,  i,e,  the  ice  from  above  must  advance  to  the 
terminal  line  as  fast  as  the  ice  there  melts  and  discharges  its  detritus 
upon   that  already   deposited,  till  the  process  is  completed.     By  this 

filled  in  on  the  resulting  map  by  inference.  It  is,  therefore,  no  disconrtesy  towards  the 
Survey  for  those  exploring  the  hitherto  unyisited  intermediate  parts  to  mention  the 
absence  or  inaccuracy  of  topographical  details  on  the  map. 
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hjrpothoais,  if  a  tongue  cairieB  no  moraine  material,  no  morame  Bhould 
be  formed,  under  any  oonditions  of  advance  or  retreat.  This  falls,  in  its 
turn,  to  account  for  tboae  casea  wliere  glacial  tongues  bearing  no 
oheervable  moraine-material  have  been  found  to  be  bounded  by  high 
and  largo  terminal  moraines.  If  the  end  of  a  tongue  recedes  fast«i 
than  the  ioe  above  it  advauoea,  no  moraine  reaults,  its  detritus  being 
Bpread  more  or  leas  evenly  over  the  denuded  surface  without  accumu- 
lating at  any  one  point. 

The  tongues  of  the  two  glaciers  above  mentioned,  at  present,  furnish 
examples  of  the  absence  of  one  of  these  faotors  in  each  case.  The 
Fariahad  tongue  bears  no  detritus  to  apeak  of,  and  has  ne  deposit  at  its 
end.  That  of  Z  I  has  been  receding  constantly  and  rather  rapidly  for 
aome  time,  and,  though  carrying  considerable  ilibrii,  has  left  it  evenly 
distributed  over  the  nala-bod  in  front  of  it,  not  having  paused  long 
enough  at  any  one  point  to  build  an  elevation  that  might  be  called  a 
moraine.  Half  a  mile  farther  down  the  nala  are  some  larger  dibrtB- 
depoeite  overgrown  with  vegetation,  which  might  be  regarded  aa 
tonninal  moraines. 

The  BucceBsive  terminal  moraines  often  found  in  front  of  glaciers, 
■itli  intervals  between  them  little  or  not  uU  strewn  with  detritus, 
that  the  eauie  gliKiier,  according  to  the  presence  of  both  these 
i  or  to  the  absence  of  one  or  both,  may  buUd  terminal  moraines  at 
one  time  and  fail  to  do  so  at  another.  The  smoothness  of  many  such 
intervals  would  indicate  that,  during  a  period  of  recession,  the  respective 
tongue  carried  but  little  detritus.  In  Himalaya,  glaciers  may  recede 
for  considerable  distanoes  without  leaving  behind  debris  of  any  size,  as  in 
caae  of  the  Chogo  Lungma  tongue,  cited  in  a  paper  read  by  myself 
before  this  Society  (see  Geog.  Journal,  March,  1905,  p.  liSl),  which  baa 
retreated  1184  feet  in  forty-two  years,  leaving  a  smooth  river-bed  below 
Observed  facta  appear  to  show  that  there  is  truth  in  both  the  above 
Itypotbeoes,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  moraines  are  formed  by 
combined  action  of  both  the  methods  they  suggest.  In  1902  and 
;903,  when  I  saw  the  tongue  of  the  Tippur  glacier,  near  that  of  the 
Ghogo  Lungma,  it  was  adding  to  its  large  terminal  moraine  at  a  rapid 
rate  by  the  deposit  upon  the  latter  of  detritus  tnjm  its  upper  surface. 

From  the  Fariabad  opening  we  followed  up  the  nala  leading  north- 
west (North' West  Nala).  About  a  mile  above  the  former,  west  of  the 
rock-spur  from  the  highest  Nun  Kun,  a  glacier  from  the  base  of  that 
peak  leaobes  the  north  side  of  the  nala  in  an  ice-fall,  but  does  not 
penetrate  it.  Two  miles  above  this,  a  glacier,  descending  from  the 
mountains  on  the  south,  fills  the  nala  for  another  mile.  Two  hundred 
feet  in  front  of  its  tongue  is  a  high  terminal  moraine  composed  entirely 
of  fine  brown  sand  with  ice  still  beneath  it.  This  appears  as  if  it  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  ploughing  up  of  the  uaU-bed  by  the  glacial 
bm^e  during  an  advance.     The  sand  has  protected  the  ice  on  which 
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it  reets  from  the  sun's  heat,  while  the  unoovered  ioe  behind  it  has  melted 
entirely  away.  Higher  up  another  glacial  tongue  enters  the  nala  from 
the  south,  on  which  are  two  picturesque  lakes.  After  ascending  the 
steep  glacial  amphitheatre  in  which  the  nala  ends,  we  came  to  a  snow 
col  at  17,347  feet,  south  of  Nieves  Penitentes  peak,  and  east  of  the  head 
of  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai  nala,  to  which  most  dangerous-looking  ioenslopefl 
descend.     We  named  this  North- West  col. 

The  only  practicable  passage  from  here  appeared  to  be  towards 
Mount  Nieves  Penitentes.     A  gentle  descent  of  half  an  hour  brought 
us  to  its  base.     Here  we  were  overtaken  by  a  dense  mibt.     Having 
fortunately  taken  bearings  before  it  set  in,  we  pushed  up  an  ascending 
snow-slope  in  the  mist  between  an  ice-fall  and  a  bergschrund,  and 
finally  reached  a  rock-ar^te  rising  above  the   snow  dose  under  the 
western  angle  of  Mount  Nieves  Penitentes  at  an  altitude  of  17,260  feet. 
This  our  coolies,  who  arrived  two  hours  later,  and  who  up  to  this  point 
could  give  us  no  information,  recognized  and   called  the  Barmal  la. 
Here  we  camped  four  nights.     The  Barmal  la  commands  a  view  of  the 
head  and  of  much  of  the  course  of  the  Barmal  glacier,  a  largo  and  hand- 
some sheet  of  ice  springing  from  the  slopes  of  Nieves  Penitentes  peak 
and  of  D  41,  2  miles  north,  and  from  a  high  rock-wall  connecting  them, 
which  we  named  the  Barmal  ridge.     It  runs  westward  for  8  miles, 
walled  in  on  each  side  by  a  line  of  jagged  peaks,  and  ends  among  green 
slopes  south-east  of  a  mountain-cirque  enclosing  the  reservoir  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bhot  Eol  glacier.     The  width  of  the  Barmal  glacier  near  its  origin 
is  about  2  miles,  but  it  soon  narrows  to  1  mile,  maintaining  this  width 
for  over  5  miles.     This  glacier  is  not  on  the  Survey  map.     It  has,  how- 
ever, evidently  been  long  known  to  the  natives,  who  often  cross  it  with 
yaks  in  going  between  Tongul  and   the  Bara  Zaj  Nai,  and  also  the 
Fariabad  nala.     Local  tradition  credits  one  European  with  having  visited 
it  many  years  ago.      In  1902,  Eev.  C.  E.  Barton  and  Bt,  A.  Neve, 
ascending  from  Tongul,  crossed  it  to  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai  nala  at  a  point 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  highest  Nim  Eim.    In  1904,  Dr.  Neve  reports 
having  crossed  it  again  at  the  same  point,  and  having  climbed  on  the 
side  of  D  41  to  a  height  stated  as  19,200  feet. 

On  two  successive  days  we  made  first  ascents  of  Mount  Nieves  Peni- 
tentes, 19,080  feet,  and  D  41, 20,671  feet,  from  the  summits  of  which  we 
obtained  not  only  comprehensive  views  of  the  surrounding  region,  but 
unobstructed  views  of  the  western  end  of  the  Nun  Run  massif,  of  the 
two  reservoirs  of  the  Granri  glacier,  and  to  the  west  the  full  sweep  of 
the  Barmal  glacier  to  its  end  8  miles  beyond. 

In  the  February  1903  Alpine  Journal,  Dr.  Neve  shows  a  photograph 
of  a  section  of  the  Barmal  glacier  taken  from  the  pass  to  the  Bara  Zaj 
Nai,  which  he  designates  as  *'  the  Great  Western  Glacier  of  Nun  Eun." 
He  further  states  in  his  '  Tourist's  Guide  to  Eashmir,'  6th  edit.,  1905, 
p.  122,  that  Mr.  Barton  and  he,  in  19029  *'  discovered^  that  the  Bhot  Kol 
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glacier  oomes  all  the  way  from  the  Nun  Enn  peak.'*  Also  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1905  Alpine  Journal^  p.  350,  be  speaks  of  the  Barmal  glacier  as 
"  the  upper  Bhot  Kol  glacier."  From  these  quotations  it  is  evident 
that  he  supposes  the  Barmal  to  be  identical  with  the  Bhot  Kol  glacier, 
and  that  its  ultimate  source  is  the  highest  Nun  Eun  peak. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  either  of  these  suppositions.  As  regards 
the  first,  it  may  be  said,  having  been  over  the  same  ground,  and  having 
also  traversed  the  Bhot  Eol  glacier  from  end  to  end,  I  found  no  evidence 
that  the  two  glaciers  are  identical.  The  lower  end  of  the  Barmal 
glacier,  where  Dr.  Neve  supposes  the  connection  to  be,  is  separated  from 
the  Bhot  Eol  by  mountains  and  ridges  from  17,000  to  19,000  feet  in 
height.  As  regards  the  second  supposition,  from  the  summits  of  Mount 
Nieves  Penitentes  and  D  41,  the  south-west  and  north-west  faces  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  the  highest  Nun  Run  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a 
sharp  rock-arete,  broken  at  one  place,  running  down  the  pyramid  from 
its  apex  to  its  base  on  the  high  plateau,  where  the  ar^te  is  lowest. 
Thence  it  passes  directly  west,  rising  as  it  goes,  and  joins  the  Barmal 
ridge  at  its  highest  central  point,  about  19,000  feet. 

This  arete  and  the  Barmnl  ridge  turn  all  the  snows  coming  from 
the  Nun  Kun  peak,  and  those  of  the  plateau  between  this  and  the 
Barmal  ridge,  into  the  west  reservoir  of  the  Ganri  glacier  on  the  north, 
and  towards  the  North-West  nala  on  the  south  side,  and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  these  photographs,  not  a  particle  of  snow  from  the  Nun  Kun  can 
enter  the  Barmal  glacier.  Had  Dr.  Neve  climbed  sufficiently  high 
on  D  41  to  fully  overlook  the  Barmal  ridge,  he  would  have  seen  the 
impossibility  of  this  bupposition. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Nieves  Penitentes  and  of  D  41  was  by  no 
means  easy.  Both  are  peaks  of  the  very  first  order.  One  slope  of  the 
foriuer,  requiring  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  climb,  was  steeper  than 
could  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  Abney's  level,  being  apparently  70® 
or  72°.  The  last  1500  feet  of  D  41  was  also  difficult,  consisting  of 
ice-slants  varying  from  60°  to  70°.  Fortunately  these  were  wholly 
covered,  as  stated,  with  nieves  penitentes^  forming  a  precipitous  giant 
stairway  of  ice,  by  which  we  were  able  to  scale  it  in  safety.  Had  its 
surface  been  smooth,  the  undertaking  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult,  more  fatiguing,  and  highly  dangerous.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  top  w^as  reached  a  thick  mist  swept  up  from  the  Barmal  glacier 
and  enveloped  us,  shutting  out  all  landmarks.  This  was  accom- 
panied b^'  an  icy  wind,  which  congealed  the  breath  into  icicles  on  our 
moustaches  and  covered  our  clothing  with  feathery  fringes.  Becognizing 
the  danger  both  of  remaining  and  of  descending,  we  preferred  to  attempt 
the  latter,  and  succeeded  in  getting  down  in  two  parties  invisible  to 
each  other,  by  following  the  slight  spoor  made  in  ascending.  Previous 
to  departure  a  stone  cairn  was  built  on  the  summit  and  notes  of  the 
ascent  placed  in  it. 
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glader  ootneB  all  the  way  from  the  Nnu  Kun  peai."  Also  in  the  Feb- 
mary  1905  Alpine  Journal,  p.  35n,  lie  Bpealts  of  the  Barmal  glacier  as 
"the  npper  Bhot  KmI  glacier."  From  these  quotatiotiB  it  is  evident 
that  ho  stippoBes  the  Barmal  to  be  identical  with  the  Bhot  Eol  glacier, 
and  that  its  ultimate  source  ia  the  highest  Nun  Kun  peak. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  either  uf  these  auppoBitions.  Ab  regards 
the  first,  it  may  be  said,  having  beetj  over  the  sawie  ground,  and  having 
oIbo  traversed  the  Bhot  Kol  glacier  from  end  to  end,  I  found  no  evidence 
tliat  the  two  glaciers  are  identical.  The  lower  end  of  the  Barmal 
glacier,  where  Dr.  Neve  euppoaes  the  conneclion  to  be,  is  separated  from 
the  Bhot  Kol  by  mountains  and  ridges  from  17,000  to  19,000  feet  in 
height.  Ab  regards  the  second  supposition,  from  the  summits  of  Mount 
Sieves  PenitenteB  and  D  41,  the  south-west  and  north-west  faces  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  the  highest  Ifun  Kun  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a 
sharp  rock-arete,  broken  ut  one  pl.ice.  running  down  the  pyramid  from 
its  apex  to  its  baee  on  the  high  plateau,  where  the  arfite  is  lowest. 
Thence  it  paases  directly  west,  rising  as  it  goes,  and  joins  the  Barmal 
ridge  at  its  highest  central  point,  about  19, 000  feet,. 

This  ai'Ste  and  the  Barmal  ridge  turn  all  the  snows  coming  from 
the  Nun  Kun  peak,  and  those  of  the  plateau  between  this  and  the 
Barmal  ridge,  into  the  west  reservoir  of  the  Qaori  gletcier  on  the  north, 
and  towards  the  North-West  nala  en  the  south  bide,  and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  these  photugraphs,  not  a  parlicle  of  snow  from  ihe  Nun  Kun  can 
enter  the  Barmal  glacier.  Had  Dr.  Neve  climbed  sufficiently  high 
•  >n  D  41  to  fully  overlook  the  Barmal  ridge,  he  would  have  seen  the 
impoBsibiiify  of  this  tupposition. 

The  sscent  of  Mount  Nieves  Ponitentes  and  of  D  41  was  by  no 
means  easy.  Both  are  peaks  of  the  very  first  order.  One  slope  of  the 
former,  requiring  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  climb,  was  steeper  than 
could  be  measured  by  the  scale  of  Abney's  level,  being  apparently  70" 
or  Ti°.  The  last  1500  feet  of  D  41  was  also  difficult,  consisting  of 
ice-elantfi  varying  from  60"  to  70^.  Fortunately  these  were  wholly 
covered,  aB  stated,  with  nii-veg  penilentes,  forming  a  precipitous  giant 
stairway  of  ice,  by  which  we  were  able  to  scale  it  in  s:ifety.  Had  its 
earface  been  Hmooth,  the  undertaking  would  have  been  innoh  more 
difficult,  more  fatiguing,  and  highly  dangerous.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  top  was  reached  a  thick  mist  swept  up  from  the  Barmal  glacier 
and  enveloped  us,  shutting  out  all  landmarks.  This  wa«  aocom- 
panied  by  an  ioy  wind,  which  oongealed  the  breath  into  icicles  on  our 
moustaches  and  covered  our  clothing  with  feathery  fringes.  Recognizing 
the  danger  both  of  remaining  and  of  descending,  we  preferred  to  attempt 
the  latter,  and  succeeded  in  getting  down  in  two  parties  invisible  to 
each  other,  by  following  the  slight  spoor  made  in  ascending.  Previous 
to  departure  a  stone  cairn  was  built  on  the  summit  and  notes  of  the 
•aoant  placed  in  it. 
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The  Barmal  la  stands  perhaps  600  feet  above  the  Barmal  glacier,  at 
the  top  of  a  very  steep  ice-wall  oleffc  by  two  bergsdhmnds,  to  asoend  or 
descend  which  requires  a  good  knowledge  of  ice-orafk.  Oar  coolies 
were  powerless  to  negotiate  it  alone,  which  faot  prevented  many  of 
them  from  deserting  during  the  four  days  we  camped  there,  and  even 
the  guide  and  porters  woidd  not  venture  on  it  unroped.  Two  rock- 
cairns  stand  on  the  summit  of  the  la.  By  whom  they  were  made  we 
could  not  leaiii.  No  records  were  found  in  them,  and  I  know  of  no 
account  of  any  European  having  visited  this  place.  As  it  is  practically 
certain  that  natives  could  not  reach  it  from  the  Barmal  glacier  unless 
the  ice-wall  were  greatly  changed,  it  may  be  surmised  that  some  party, 
having  come  up  to  it  from  the  south  side,  mistaking  it  for  a  snow-pass 
somewhat  farther  west,  and  having  found  the  descent  to  the  Barmal 
glacier  barred  by  the  ice-wall,  built  these  cairns  as  a  beacon  by  which 
the  place  might  in  future  be  avoided.  The  existence  of  other  cairns 
on  ledges  to  the  south,  indicating  the  way  to  the  other  pass,  supports 
this  view.  Half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  lies  the  snow-pass 
referred  to,  accessible  by  easy  snow-slopes,  leading  from  the  Barmal 
glacier  to  the  Bara  Zaj  Nai.  It  is  over  this  pass  that  the  natives 
take  their  yak-caravans  from  Tongul,  and  this  was  the  pass  nsed  by 
Dr.  Neve,  also  under  the  name  of  the  Barmal  la. 

The  Sentik  la  is  a  depression  about  a  mile  distant  from  D  41 ,  in  the 
ridge  leading  west  from  it.  Over  this  pass  lies  the  way  from  the 
Barmal  glacier  to  Tongul,  the  nearest  village  in  the  Suru  valley.  Below 
the  pass  the  Sentik  glacier,  about  3  miles  long,  coming  from  the  north 
side  of  D  41  and  neighbouring  mountains,  and  receiving  two  ice-falls 
from  the  west  reservoir  of  the  Ganri  glacier,  descends  north  to  the  head 
of  a  very  steep  nala,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  jagged  rock-peaks,  below 
which  slopes  and  ridges  fall  away  to  Tongul,  a  short  march  from  Suru. 
By  this  route  we  returned  to  the  latter  village,  having  covered  over 
90  miles  of  rough  country  in  completing  the  first  cirguit  of  the  Nun 
Kun,  besides  many  more  in  exploration  and  ascents. 

August  18  and  19  were  very  warm  days  at  Suru,  the  sun  burning 
with  unusual  fervour.  We  had  found  during  the  summer,  as  during 
those  of  1902  and  1903,  sun  maxima  of  200°  to  206°  Fahr.  at  high 
altitudes  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  had  never  knovrn  them  to 
attain  the  figures  reached  on  these  days.  On  the  18th,  at  1  p.m.,  the 
sun  thermometer  registered  206°,  and,  at  1.15,  212°  Fahr.  As  this  last 
figure  seemed  incredible,  the  inetrument,  which  was  so  hot  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  touched  by  the  hand,  was  raised  to  the  vertical  position  and 
shaken,  but  the  mercury  did  not  fall.  At  1.25  it  reached  216°.  This 
was  not  only  an  unusually  high  maximum,  but  it  occurred  at  an 
unusually  late  hour,  most  maxima  I  have  observed  occurring  at  or 
before  1  o'clock. 

On  the  19th,  at  12.30  p.m.,  the  thermometer  registered  196^.     At 
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L  12.45,  213°.  At  I,  through  a  thin  film  of  cloud,  317°,  not  falling  when 
I  plaood  vortical,  and  at  1.5,  219°  Fahr.  The  aititudo  of  Suru  is  10,850 
.  Aa  aun- temperatures  increase  in  proportion  to  altitude,  what  must 
I  the  temperatures  on  tliese  days  have  been  at  over  20,000  feet?"  "  On 
I  these,  as  on  other  occasions  when  I  have  noted  high  temperatures,  the 
[naiima  showed  thamselvea  in  sudden  wavea  or  flitshes  of  heat  lasting 
a  few  momenta  and  then  subdidlng.  It  may  also  he  noted  that,  as  on 
the  18th,  somo  of  the  highest  temperatures  have  occurred  when  the  sky 
was  covered  with  thin  oirrho-stratiis  olouds. 


Before  the  paper,  the  Prbsideni  :  The  lecturer  of  the  oveninE,  Dr.  Hunter 
Warkman,  is  going  to  oddreBS  ua  on  hia  last  expedition  with  Mrs.  Bullock  Workmaa, 
hia  wife,  in  the  HlmalayiM.  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Worltman  has  not  been  able  to  1xi 
here  to-nigbt,  as  we  hoped  aho  would  have  been,  becauae  she  tB  engnged  in  some- 
thing almost  more  arduoua  than  climbing  23,0<X)  feet.  She  is  Jelivering  thirty 
lectures  in  thirty-BCTen  days,  starting  from  Munich  and  goiug  by  Vionna  up  to 
Dceaden,  Bfrlin,  Hamburg.  1  nwd  not  introduce  Ur.  Workman  to  you,  btcauae  be 
and  Mra,  Workman  are  old  friends  of  our  Society.  It  is  about  eiglit  or  nine  years 
ttDCfl  they  started  on  their  explorations  in  the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Workman  delivered 
an  address  here  about  three  years  ago  on  Iiia  journey  from  Srinngar  to  the  sourcca 
of  the  Chogo  Cungma  glacier.  They  then  returned  to  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  gave  us  a  very  interestia:^  address  on  the 
earliest  exploration  ever  made  of  the  Hob  Lumiia  and  Boebon  glaciers,  To-nigbt, 
after  fresh  travels  and  always  un  new  ground,  we  are  to  hear  from  Dr.  Workman 
in  account  of  their  joint  asccnls  in  the  Nun  Kun  group.  I  sliall  not  enter  into  the 
difficult  queation  af  to  what  traveller  has  ascended  the  greatest  height  above  sea- 
level.  Wo  have  Dr.  Longstaff  here,  and  I  believe  there  is  only  a  matter  of  about 
I  10  feet  between  them,  him  and  Dr.  and  Ura.  Workman;  bnt  I  will  remind  yon 
I  that  all  of  these  explorers  are  not  merely  trying  bow  high  they  can  climb.  Careful 
obaervationa  are  taken  of  glaciation  and  in  other  scientific  directions,  so  that  their 
UCentB  have  real  scientific  value. 

After  the  paper,  Sir  TnoHAa  Holdich  :  I  am  rather  glad  of  this  op|X)rtuuity  of 
expressing  my  admiratioo  for  the  consistency  and  the  determination  and  the  ability 
with  which  a  long  record  of  observations  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Hunter  Workman 
and  his  gallant  wife— if  he  will  allow  nie  the  expression — under  circumstances  of 
ntreme  difficulty.  I  have  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  dil!icnltiea  and 
die  disabilities  which  besot  the  taking  of  observa'.icns  in  very  high  altitudes  in  the 
ffimalayas,  and  I  can  only  liken  it  Co  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  might  find 
hunself  if  he  was  at  sea  in  very  stormy  weather,  and  very  sea  sick,  and  was  asked 
raddenly  to  make  recorda  of  the  height  of  the  waves  and  the  strength  cf  tbe  winds : 
he  wotdd  find  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  reaolulion  and  determination  to  effect  his 
purpose.     1(  is  indeed  a  most  difficult  propoaition. 

There  are  some  of  tbe  phenomena  to  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  hita  referred 
wblch  I  bad  the  opportmiity  of  obseiving,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  I  was  in  the 
Andes.  He  referred  to  the  nieivs  pmilentc$.  Now,  although  I  saw  nothing  of  nieva 
pmtlenlta  in  the  highest  altitudes  of  the  Andes,  yet  I  did  observe  diatiootly  the 
aame  rwulte,  induced  prol>ably  by  tbe  same  causes,  on  the  aurfacc  of  the  wide  plains 
which  intervene  between  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic,  as  I  was  crossing  in  winter  ; 
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and  I  was  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  fonnation  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman 
puts  forward  is  correct,  namely  wind-action.  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  wind  is  more  persistent  from  a  certain  quarter  than  it  is  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes  and  across  the  interyening  plains  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Atlantic  The  nieves  penitentes  of  the  Pampas  were  most  obviously  caused  by 
wind.  As  regards  his  criticism  of  the  Survey  maps,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  I  can 
only  explun  to  you,  as  he  must  be  very  well  aware,  that  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Survey  Department  of  India  to  make  detailed  maps 
of  regions  so  inaccessible  and  so  remote  as  those  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  has 
visited.  All  I  can  certainly  promise  is  that  the  department  which  is  responsible  for 
those  maps  will  receive  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  any  corrections  or  recom- 
mendations that  explorers  rf  the  type  of  Dr.  Hunter  Workman,  who  take  observa- 
tions carefully  and  consistently,  may  possibly  give  to  them. 

You  must  know,  for  it  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  this  hall,  the  difficulty 
that  exists  in  determining  altitudes  at  such  great  heights  as  those  with  which 
Dr.  Himter  Workman  has  been  dealing.  Barometric  observations  are  notoriously 
uncertain,  and  amongst  them  we  must  include  hypsometric  observations,  that  is, 
observations  obtained  by  the  boiling-point  of  water,  to  which  Dr.  Workman  has 
referred ;  all  are  equally  affected  by  variations  in  atmospheric  conditions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  most  certain  way  of  determining  the  heights  of  remote 
and  inaccessible  peaks  is  by  a  process  of  triangulation,  where  the  angles  are 
actually  measured  and  heights  reduced  by  mathematical  processes  But  all  the 
same,  it  must  be  admitted — and  will  be  admitted  by  any  mathematician — that  even 
so  there  are  imcertainties  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  enormous  altitudes 
as  those  of  the  Himalayan  peaks.  We  do  not  know  exactly,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  means  of  determining,  what  the  exact  effect  of  refraction  may  be  in  those 
altitudes ;  and  the  result  of  variation  when  applied  as  correction  to  those  observed 
trigonometrical  altitudes  may  be  very  considerable.  For  instance,  I  may  mention 
that  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  height  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world,  Mount  Everest.  But  we  are  pretty  certain  that  whatever  the  correction  may 
be  that  has  to  be  eventually  applied  when  we  are  more  certain  than  we  are  at 
present  of  the  value  of  refraction,  it  will  not  diminish  that  height.  On  the  contrary. 
Mount  Everest  will  probably  prove  to  be  some  hundred  feet  or  so  higher  than  we 
at  present  reckon  it.  But  when  we  come  to  the  mountains  which  approach  Mount 
Everest  nearest  in  height.  Eg,  which  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  that  grand  peak  Einchinjunga,  opposite  Darjiling,  we  are  not  at  present 
sure  which  is  the  highest  We  know  which  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  world,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  second  highest.  It  may  prove — personally,  I  think  it  will  so 
prove — that  E,  (a  peak  with  which  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  is  well  acquainted^ 
which  has  always  been  considered  to  be  the  second  highest,  will  prove  to  be  third, 
and  Einchinjunga  will  have  the  honour  of  ranking  second. 

However  that  may  be,  we  must  all  of  us  accord  our  unmitigated  admiration  to 
the  exploits  of  a  lady  who  has  succeeded  in  exploring  such  inaccessible  altitudes 
as  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  has  done.  My  admiration  for  her  achievements  is 
unlimited,  and  I  think  that,  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  say,  amongst  some  four 
or  five  people  who  have  ascended  higher  than  any  people  in  the  world,  which 
individual  amongst  them  has  actually  achieved  the  proud  position  of  getting  highest, 
still  we  must  agree  that  amongst  those  few  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  certainly  takes 
a  prominent  place.  Under  which  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
suggested  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  that  it  is  almost  time  that  a  great  society 
like  this  ranked  ladies  and  men  together  on  precisely  the  same  plane  of  geo- 
graphical  resfarch.      I   won't    pursue  that    subject    any  further;    but   if   any 
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t  hereafter  Bhoold  ever  take  place  nhicli  would  tWotr  ladies  bb  AsBociat^s 
of  the  Bofal  Geographiciil  Society  to  rec«ive  the  eame  cfGcial  recvgDltlon  as  men 
raceiTe,  all  I  can  any  ie  that  such  a  moTement  would  have  no  warmer  supporter 
than  myseir. 

Dr.  T.  G.  LoKOSTAPF  :  I  congratulate  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  very  heartily  on 
the  ^reat  feat  they  have  performed.  I  should  think  that  Mrs.  Workman's  record 
for  altitude  will  never  be  beaten  by  any  other  lady  but  hereelf,  and  any  one  who 
knowa  what  climbing  at  high  altitudes  means  mu£t  appreciate  the  ei'raordinary 
degree  of  fortitude  and  perpeverance  with  which  she  is  gifted.  This  ascent  of  a  peak 
of  23,300  feet  hy  a  lady  muat  always  rack  as  one  of  the  moat  wonderful  mountaineer- 
ing esploita  on  record.  Dr.  Workman  dcserres  the  thanka  of  all  of  us  for  Ml 
■elf-sacrifice  in  deToting  himself  to  photography,  the  results  of  which  have  giTBD  u 
such  pleasare  this  evening,  instead  of  completing  the  ascent,  although,  of  course,  be 
climbed  higher  than  the  summit  of  this  peak  in  1903. 

I  must  also  congratulate  my  friend  Cyprien  Savoye  and  the  six  Courmayour 
porters  on  the  Euccessfu)  accompiishment  of  a  very  arduous  enterprise.  One  of  the 
essential!  for  still  higher  ascents  will  be  that  the  man — or  lady — who  makes  the 
final  climb  must  not  be  tired  out  by  several  days  of  ioad-carrying  just  beforehand  ; 
and  this  pUn  of  having  a  good  supply  of  the  very  best  professiooal  Alpine  porters 
will  no  doubt  he  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  not  even  the  Gurkha,  with  all  his 
pluck,  has  quite  the  same  stamina  for  this  sort  of  work  as  the  Alpine  peasant, 
though  I,  for  one,  prefer  his  company. 

Dr.  Workman  has  mentdoned  my  name  in  connection  with  the  greatest  alUtude 
It  which  Iravellets  have  encamped,  but  is  not  correct  in  what  he  has  paid  about  me, 
u  he  will  see  if  be  reads  the  account  of  my  Tibetan  experiences  in  1905  in  the 
Alpine  JoumtU  (vol.  23,  pp.  202-228).  If  he  had  read  my  acconnt,  he  must  have 
mticed  my  reference  to.W.  H.  Johnion.  This  i^entleman,  who  belonged  to  the 
Uaff  of  the  Q.T.S.  of  India,  and  was  also  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  spent  a 
night  at  over  22,000  feet  in  the  Euen  Lun  when  surveying  beyond  the  Chang- 
chenmo  in  1864  (J.K.O.S.,  87,  pp.  1-47;  and  Proc.  R.G.S.,  11,  pp.  G-H).  But 
the  question  of  records  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  wonderful  f<at  of 
mduranoe  performed  by  Dr.  Workman  and  his  wife  in  spending  a  ni^ht  at  well 
o*er  21,000  feat,  after  ihej  had  already  spent  three  consecutive  nights  at  great 
sltitndes. 

Though  Dr.  Workman  does  not  eiaggeralo  the  unpleasant  symptoms  expert-' 
need  by  most  people  at  high  altitudes^indeed,  he  rather  makes  light  of  them — 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  ascent  of  the  highest 
moantalna  on  the  globe,  provided  always  that  a  relatively  easy  route  exists  which  is 
not  barred  by  "  questions  of  high  imperial  policy."  On  the  Tibetan  side  of  Everest 
the  inow-line  probably  lies  above  rather  than  below  19,000  feeL  The  rest  must  be 
,  climbed  in  two  days,  and  this  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  an  impossible  perform- 
ance, because  both  Oraham's  party  and  my  own,  on  the  final  day  of  the  ascent  of 
the  two  highest  mountains  that  have  yet  been  climbed,  were  able  to  ascend  nearly 
60OO  feet  and  get  back  to  camp  for  the  night.  Although  I  believe  tliat  personally 
I  could  not  climb  as  high  aa  the  summit  of  Everest,  I  am  equally  sure  that  there  are 
others  who  can.  1  wish  I  was  as  sure  that  Englishmen  will  be  permitted  to  make 
the  attempt 

Dr.  Workman's  observations  on  the  existence  and  formation  of  nievt  penilentti  1 
•nd  on  the  relative  absence  of  terminal  moraines  in  this  part  of  ibe  Himalaya,  an 
moat  interesting  and  valuable.    But  in  reference  to  the  latter,  it  seema  to  me  that 
the  aeUon  of  streams   and    landslips  combine  to  modify  such  structures   in  the 
BimalAys  to  a  much  greater  extent  than   in   the   Alps  or  Caucacus,  and  1  have 
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several  times  been  pozsled  to  know  whether  I  was  standing  on  a  tenninal  moraine 
or  not 

The  mountaineering  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Br.  and  Mrs.  Workman's 
expedition  have  been  great ;  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  snow-slopes  we  have  seen 
on  the  screen  to-night  must  have  frequently  subjected  them  to  serious  risks  from 
avalanches.  I  think  that  the  difficulties,  and  indeed  the  actual  hardships,  that  are 
involved  in  taking  photographs  and  observations  at  high  altitudes,  are  realized  by 
very  few,  either  of  the  general  public  or  scientific  geographers,  and  I  again  congratu- 
late them  most  heartily  on  what  they  have  done,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
thoroughly  successful  in  the  expedition  which  I  hear  they  are  undertaking  next 
year,  and  that  Mrs.  Workman  will  raise  her  own  record  still  higher. 

Dr.  HuNTEB  WoBKHAK  .*  In  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  Moimt  Everest  can 
be  climbed,  granting  that  any  one  might  climb  7000  feet  on  Mount  Everest,  from 
15,000  feet  to  23,000  feet,  I  think  the  next  6000,  from  23,000  to  29,000,  would  be  a 
much  more  difficult  affair,  because  the  air  is  very  much  more  rare  the  higher  you 
go,  and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  could  breathe  and  undergo  the  physical  strain 
necessary  to  climb  that  last  6000  feet,  even  if  he  had  the  strength.  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  mountaineers  having  their  camps  prepared  for  them  by  porters,  the 
question  is  whether  porters  could  do  the  work.  For  reasons  given  in  the  paper,  I 
doubt  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  ascent  of  Mount  Everest  should  be  attempted, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  its  gradients  and  the  natural  obstacles  would  be  found 
to  be  such  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  climbing  7000  or  6000  feet  in  a 
single  day,  and  a  succession  of  camps  would  have  to  be  made  under  the  dis- 
advantageous conditions  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Pbbsident  :  In  thanking  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  for  his  paper,  I  need  not,  I 
think,  say  anything  more  than  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  and  Dr.  Longstaff  have  said 
concerning  our  admiration  for  the  work  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Workman.  I  would 
only  ask  Dr.  Workman  to  convey  this  to  Mrs.  Workman  on  our  behalf. 


BATHTHETRICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FRESH-WATER  LOCHS 

OF  SCOTLAND.* 

Under  the  Direction  of  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  E.O.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.So.,  etc.,  and 

LAURENOB  FULLAR,  F.R.S.B. 

Pabt  XIII.— Lochs  op  the  Ness  Basin. 

THIRD    PART. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper,  published  in  Jnly  last,  dealt  with  the 
physical  features  of  Loch  Ness,  and  the  second  part,  published  in 
October,  dealt  with  twenty-seven  of  the  tributary  lochs.  This  third 
part  includes  the  descriptions  of  the  remaining  five  lochs,  with  summary 

*  Maps,  p.  132.  The  admirable  maps  which  accompany  the  three  parts  of 
the  Ness  paper  (the  last  of  the  seriee)  have  been  presented  by  Sir  John  Morray 
and  Mr.  Laurence  Pullar,  and  it  is  thus  dne  to  their  liberality  that  we  are  able  to 
publish  them  free  of  any  cost  to  the  Society.  Thongh  this  is  the  final  contribution  to 
appear  in  the  Journal,  the  remaining  smaller  Scottish  lochs  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  publication  to  be  issued,  it  is  hoped,  during  this  year.— Pbbsideitt  B.G.8. 
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laMe  giving  partioulare  of  the  lochs  within  the  Ness  baain  Bounded  by 
Lalte  Survey,  to  which  are  appended  notea  on  :  I.  The  temperatore 
of  the  water  in  Loch  Neee,  with  a  footnote  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  tie  water;  II.  the  seiches  of  Loch  Ness;  HI.  the  dopoaits  of  Loch 
Mess  ;  IV.  mirages  on  Loch  Ness  ;  V.  "  storm -weather  "  at  Fort 
Augustus  ;  VI,  the  geology  of  the  Neas  diatrtot ;  VII.  the  biology  of  tha 
lochs  in  the  Ness  basin ;  and  VIII.  the  aqnatic  vegetation  of  the  looha 
in  the  Nese  basin. 


Lock  Mhor  (see  Plate  XIV.J, — Loch  Mhor  is  the  reservoir  for  the 
'  British  Alnminium  Co.'s  works  at  Poyers.  In  its  construetion  advantage 
was  taken  of  two  natural  lochs  (tiarth  and  Farraline).  By  meana  of 
the  dikm  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Garth,  the  snrface  of  Loch  Mhor  may 
he  raided  to  20  feet  above  the  original  level  of  Loch  Farraline,  the  upper 
loch.  In  summer  the  two  lochs  may  subside  to  their  original  levels. 
The  loch  is  still  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  causeway  'J  miles  from 
the  upper  end,  and  a  public  road  here  crosaes  by  a  bridge,  the  water 
paiwing  by  a  canal  andemeath.  The  loch  is  rapidly  forming  a  beaob  by 
Mtiog  away  the  boulder  clay  of  the  fields.    These  raw  cliffs  of  olay  are 
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I  below  its  high  level,  and  jiortione  are  oon- 
tinually  falling  in. 

Loch  Mhor  is  of  very  irregular  form,  narrow  and  elongate,  running 
north-east  and  sonth-west  iti  Sti-ath  Errick,  the  lower  end  some  2  miles 
Bonth-eaat  of  Foyers.  On  the  west  the  country  is  moorland,  with  low 
hills,  and  many  patches  of  trees  on  the  shore  of  the  loch.  On  the  east 
the  hills  are  higher,  rising  to  mountains  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles. 
The  weat  shore-line  is  of  a  simple  outline,  with  slight  double  sigmoid 
ooxTfttnre,     The  east  shore  is  mach  broken  up,  aeveriil  bays  and  a 


mnning  south-eastward.     The  largest  of  those  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
looh,  and  runs  three  qnarlors  of  a  mile  inland. 

The  loch  is  neirly  5  miles  in  length,  has  a  masimum  breadth  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  one-third  of  a 
mile.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  1^  square  m.iles.  The  volume  of  water 
is  subject  to  great  variation,  being  estimated  at  the  date  of  the  survey 
(April  24  and  25, 1!103)  at  1134  millions  of  cubic  feet.  It  drains  an  area 
of  about  21  square  miles.  Few  streams  of  any  importance  enter  the 
loch.  The  largest  are  the  Allt  na  Seabhaig,  which  formerly  flowed 
into  the  river  Gourag,  but  was  diverted  into  I,ooh  Garth  when  the  dam 
waB  built,  and  the  Alrerchalder  bum,  which  enters  the  large  middle  bay 
on  the  east.  When  quite  full  the  reservoir  overflows  into  the  Gourag. 
When  surveyed  the  surface  was  638*5  feet  above  seor-level.    In  accordance 
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rith  it£  &rti6i}ial  origin,  the  greater  part  of  Loch  Uhor  ia  very  ehallow ; 
p4eep  water  is  only  foutid  in  the  original  natural  locha.  Two'thirde  of 
'  the  whole  area  ia  leB§  than  25  foet  deep. 

The  basin  formed  by  Locli  Farraline  before  the  aurfaoe  was  raised 
was  fully  a  mile  iu  k-ngtb,  and  oue-third  of  a  mile  broad,  with  a  depth 
of  about  40  feet.  The  breadth  has  been  very  little  increased  by  the 
d&m.  The  depth  ia  now  60  feet.  The  basin  is  simple,  with  uniform, 
oontours  and  gently  aloping  sides.  The  25-feet  cootonr  enoloaes  an 
aiea  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long  by  one-fifth  of  a  mile  broad.     The 


VtO-faet  area  is  very  uarrow,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  a  tittle  east 
of  the  ceatral  line. 

The  baain  of  Loch  Garth,  which  was  1^  miles  long  by  nearly  half  a 
mile  broad,  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  main  part  of  the  looh  was  oblong, 
bat  a  long,  curved,  narrower  part  branched  ofl'  to  the  aoutb.  The  depth 
ia  now  91  feet  (the  maximum  for  Looh  Mbor'l.  The  25-feet  contour 
almost  ooinoidea  with  the  ahore-lino  of  the  oiiginal  looh.  The  50-feat 
Doutoui  eaoloaea  an  area  I^  miles  in  length,  and  enters  the  narrow  southern 
branch.  This  area  is  broad  for  half  a  mile  at  the  north  end,  but  from 
thero  aontb  it  is  a  narruw  chanuel.  The  75-feet  area  is  one-third  of  a 
mile  long  by  one-fifth  uf  a  mile  hroud.     The  mean  depth  of  the  whole 

\iiB2i  feet. 

Serial  of  temperatures  were  taken  in  Looh  Garth  on  April  24,  and  in 
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Looli  Farraliue  on  April  25.    The  higher  temperature  of  Loch  Farraline 
might  be  due  merely  to  ita  being  taken  a  day  later,  as  the  weather  was 

loeft  GarOi,  April  24.     Loth  Fnrraline.  April  25, 


Loeh  Bran  (aee  Plate  I.). — Ixich  Bran  ia  situated  in  the  woods  above 
Foyers,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  distant.  The  shores  are  wooded,  with 
rock  showing  in  places  a  little  way  from  the  water's  edge.  There  are 
really  two  basins  at  the  same  level,  separated  by  a  oarruw  neck  of  laud. 
The  loch  is  very  narrow,  with  the  centre  line  strongly  curved.  Ita 
length,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile, 
measured  round  the  curve  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  masimnm 
P  breadth  ia  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  The  superficial  area  is  about  24  acres, 
[  and  the  volume  of  water  1 3  milliona  of  cubio  feet.  The  drainage  area  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile ;  the  loch  receives  uo  streams  of  any 
eiae.  The  east  loch  drains  into  the  west  loch,  and  that  iuto  the  river 
Foyers  by  a  bum  half  a  mile  loug.  The  east  loch  is  much  the  larger 
and  deeper,  but  the  deep  area  with  a  maximum  of  50  feet  is  only  a  little 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  loch.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  west  loch  is 
19  feet.  The  mean  depth  of  the  whole  loch  is  12i  feet.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface  on  April  30,  1903,  was  iH'-Q  Fahr. ;  at  1 0  feet,  46^-2 ; 
at  20  foot,  45°-0  ;  at  25  feet,  42°-3  j  and  at  50  feet,  42°-2. 

Loeh  a'  Choire  (see  Plate  XV.).^A  little  loch  lying  between  Lochs 
Duntelohaig  and  Bnthven,  and  draining  into  the  latter.  Low  bat 
craggy  hills  border  the  loch  on  the  west  and  north,  the  orags  of 
Cret^;  Dearg  facing  the  west  end.  The  loch  is  of  somewhat  oblong 
form,  with  the  long  diameter  east  and  w&it.  The  length  is  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  breadth  one-third  of  a  mile,  the  mean 
breadth  one-fifth  of  a  mile.  The  superficial  area  is  about  86  acres,  and 
the  volume  of  water  103  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  drainage  area 
is  nearly  one  square  mile.  <.)uly  one  stream,  the  AUt  Bhreac,  flows 
in  on  the  north,  and  at  the  east  end  the  burn  flows  out  towards  Loob 
Bnthven. 

Loch  a'  Choire  is  855  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bottom  forms  a  simple 
basin,  with  the  deeper  water  towards  the  east  end.  The  25-feot  contour 
follows  the  shore-line,  except  at  one  point  on  the  north  wheie  a  sounding 
of  18  feet  lies  far  oat.  The  60-feel  area,  one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
lies  all  to  the  eut  of  the  centre  of  the  loch.     The  maximum  depth  is  60 
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feet,  and  tho  moaa  depth  27^  feet.     The  temperature  at  the  earfaoe  on 
April  28,  1903,  was  43'*-5  Fahr. ;  at  26  feet,  42''-5  ;  and  at  50  feet,  42'-6. 


{PIMii.lili 


Loch  Bathven  (see  Plate  XV.). — A  looh  of  fair  size,  some  2^  miles  east 
of  Loch  Ness,  opposite  Urquhart  bay,  and  half  a  mile  south  of  Looh 
I>untelchaig.  It  is  a  narrow  loch,  with  its  central  line  much  curved, 
bat  baling  its  general  direction  east  to  west.  Precipitous  wooded  hilla, 
the  Torr  Mor  and  the  Torr  Beag.  rise  abruptly  from  the  north  shore. 
On  the  south  the  craga  of  Stao  Gorm  and  Craig  Euthven  border  the 
ceBtem  part  of  the  looh,  while  towards  the  west  the  ground  is  lower  and 
more  open. 

Locb  Huthven  is  very  narrow  in  the  middle,  slightly  expanded  at  the 
east,  and  much  expanded  at  the  west  end.  The  length  is  2^  miles,  the 
maritnum  breadth,  olose  to  the  lower  end,  fully  half  a  mile,  and  the 
mean  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  has  a  superfioial  area  of  about 
368  acres,  or  ooer  half  a  tiquare  mile,  and  a  volume  of  180  millions  of 
onbio  feet.  The  drainage  area  is  i  square  miles.  The  bum  trom  Loch 
■'  Chotre  comes  in  neur  the  upper  end  of  tbo  looh,  and  there  are  no  other 
huniB  of  any  size.  The  outflowing  stream  is  the  river  Farigaig,  which 
falls  into  Loch  Ness  at  Inverfarigaig. 

When  surveyed  on  April  27  and  28,  190b,  the  loch  was  2  feet  below 
tt  benoh-mark,  703'1  on  the  south  shore  at  the  upper  end,  and  would 
therefore  be  TOl-1  feet  above  the  sea.    This  figure  is  at  variance  with 
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two  spot-levels  on  the  north  ehore  where  687  and  688  feet  are  marked 
near  the  west  eud,  and  there  ia  no  dam  to  account  for  bo  maoh  difference. 
The  Ordnance  Survey,  on  May  8,  1871,  made  the  level  700-4  feet,  only 
a  few  inches  lower  than  our  moaeureuient.  Loch  Buthven  is  on  the 
whole  Tery  thallow,  having  a  mean  depth  of  only  1 1  feet.  The  small 
eastern  expansion  has  a  flattieb  sandy  bottom,  with  a  greatest  depth  of 
8  feet. 

The  narrow  part,  a  mile  in  length,  has  a  nnifonn  central  depth  of 
14  feet  throughout,  but  in  it,  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile  &om  the 
upper  end  of  the  loch,  is  an  abrupt  little  hole  of  very  limited  extent, 
where  the  maximnm  depth  of  42  feet  oocurs.  The  western  basin  has  a 
flattish  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  about  13  feot,  and  two  little  depressions 
of  20  and  25  feet-  Rook  is  exposed  ou  the  north  shore  at  the  bases 
of  the  Torre,  and  at  several  points  on  the  south  shore.  Though  the 
rock  is  near  all  along  the  south  shore,  the  beach  is  tor  the  most  part 
of  gravel  and  boulders.     The  river  flows  out  through  a  grassy  flat. 

The  temperature  on  April  27,  1903,  was  45'''0  Fahr.  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  air  at  the  time  was  also  45°-0, 

Lack  Aihie  (see  Plate  II.). — Loch  Aehie  is  used  for  the  water-supply 
for  tho  town  of  Inverness.  It  ia  about  6  miles  south  of  the  town,  and 
H  miles  east  of  Dores,  on  Loch  Ness,  It  is  an  elongate  looh  of  moderate 
size,  having  the  same  gener  <l  direction  as  the  Great  Glen.     The  west 


FtO,   5. — LOCH   ABSIZ   FBOU  TKB   aOBTH-BASI,   [.OOEINQ   BOVVH-WEST,   SBOWmO 
a*8HHH   FU.T  AND  STONY  BHOBE. 
ifluU.  Oj  a.  Wal.    I'nm  •Pne.  Bef.  9x.  B 
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shore  is  bordered  for  its  whole  length  by  Drnmashie  wood;  on  the 
east  is  a  bare  woodland  stretch  little  higher  than  the  loch. 

Loch  Ashie  is  If  miles  in  length.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  broad  in 
the  middle,  and  narrows  towards  each  end.  The  mean  breadth  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile.  Its  superficial  area  is  half  a  square  mile,  and  the 
Yolame  of  its  water  309  millions  of  cubic  feet.  It  has  a  drainage  area  of 
nearly  3  square  miles.  Only  a  few  very  small  bums  go  into  it,  and  the 
Allt  Mor,  its  natural  outflow  at  the  north  end,  flows  into  the  river  Ness 
2  miles  above  the  town  of  Invemess. 

Loch  Ashie  forms  a  simple  basin,  with  all  the  contours  following 
the  line  of  the  shore,  and  the  sides  everywhere  with  a  uniform  gentle 
slope.  The  maximum  depth  of  51  feet  is  in  the  centre  of  the  loch.  The 
mean  depth  is  21  feet. 

The  surface  on  April  14,  1903,  was  717-75  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
water  just  lipping  the  sill  of  the  sluice  at  the  north  end  ;  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  on  April  6,  1871,  found  the  level  to  be  716*0  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  date  of  the  survey  the  temperature  from  surface  to  bottom  was 
41°'8  Fahr.,  the  air  temperature  at  the  same  time  being  36°'0. 

The  details  regarding  the  lochs  in  the  Ness  basin  are  collected 
together  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  comparison. 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  thirty-three  lochs  about 
4400  soundings  were  taken,  and  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  water- 
BorflEkce  is  34^  square  miles,  so  that  the  average  number  of  soundings  per 
square  mile  of  surface  is  128.  The  aggregate  volume  of  water  contained 
in  the  lochs  is  estimated  at  280,923  millions  of  cubic  feet,  or  les8  than 
2  cubic  mile.s.  The  area  drained  by  these  lochs  is  about  690  square 
miles,  or  twenty  times  the  area  of  the  lochs. 

APPENDICES. 

I. 

NOTES    ON    THE    TEMPERATURE    OF    THE    WATER* 

IN  LOCH  NESS. 

By  X.   M.  WEDDERBUKN,   W.S.,    LL.B. 

Bboulab  temperature  observations  in  Loch  Ness  were  begun  at  Fort  Augustus  in 
Joljy  1903,  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  limnograph  to  be  used  in  Scotland  was 
erected.  At  first  the  temperature  observations  were  subsidiary  to  the  other  ob- 
servations made  in  the  loch,  but  gradually  their  importance  increased  until  the 


*  The  water  of  Loch  Ness  was  submitted  to  analysis  by  Dr.  Tetlow,  who  found 
Bolhing  abnormal  about  the  water,  except  its  softness  and  freedom  from  mineral 
matter,  the  total  solids  being  equal  to  only  2*9224  parts  per  100,000  (1*9012  parts  of 
fixed  solids,  and  1'0212  parts  of  volatile  solids);  the  principal  constituents  are  sodium 
and  oaloiom  chlorides,  while  magnesium  chloride,  iron,  potassium,  silicon,  carbonic 
add,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  present  in  traces. 

No.  I.— >Jakuabt,  1908.]  e 
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investigation  of  lake*temperatures  became  one  of  the  principal  studies  of  members 
of  the  Lake  Survey  stationed  on  Loch  Ness.  The  observations  were  originaOy 
made  from  a  rowing-boat  by  means  of  the  PuUar  and  Lucas  sounding  machines  and 
deep-sea  reversing  thermometers.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  take  the  observa- 
tions at  regular  hours  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  positions  in  the  loch  from 
day  to  day,  but  in  stormy  weather  the  keeping  of  the  same  position  during  lengthy 
observations  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  In  September,  however,  a 
small  decked  fishing-boat,  called  the  Rhoda^  was  anchored  off  Fort  Augustus  in 
about  300  feet  of  water.  The  anchoring  of  this  boat  caused  some  anxiety,  but  it 
was  ultimately  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  mushroom  anchor,  which,  with 
the  necessary  length  of  chain,  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  John  Murray  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Caledonian  canaL 

This  boat  was  primarily  intended  to  accommodate  the  electrical  thermometers 
which  were  installed,  but  it  came  to  be  very  largely  used  for  taking  observations 
by  means  of  mercury  thermometers.  Lengthy  series  of  observations  could  be 
taken  in  comfort  whatever  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  with  great  economy  in 
time.  It  was  possible  to  use  three  or  four  sounding  machines  and  thermometers  at 
once,  and  consequently  a  series  of  observations  could  be  made  much  more 
expeditiously  than  when  only  one  sounding  machine  was  used. 

The  electrical  thermometers  were  at  first  intended  to  furnish  the  means  of 
observing  continuously  radiation  into  and  from  the  loch.  The  apparatus  was  uot 
altogether  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and,  being  the  first  installation  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  many  unforeseen  difficulties  arose  in  the  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ments, but  nevertheless  many  valuable,  observations  were  made  by  its  means.  The 
installation  consisted  of  three  platinum  resistance  thermometers  and  a  Callendar 
recorder.  The  boat-house  of  St.  Benedict's  Abbey  was  made  available  to  the  Lake 
Survey  by  the  Lord  Abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  it  were  placed  the  recording 
instruments.  A  four-ply  cable  connected  the  recorder  with  the  Rhoda,  which 
was  anchored  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  boat-house.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced  arose  from  this  cable;  the  strain  of  the  wind 
and  the  waves  was  constantly  damaging  it,  and  as  the  Rhoda  swung  round  with 
the  wind  great  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  cable  fouling  with  the  anchor 
chain.  On  the  Rhoda  there  were  three  large  drums,  on  which  were  wound  the 
leads  for  the  resistance  thermometers.  By  these  drums  a  thermometer  could  be 
lowered  to  any  desired  depth,  and  then  connected  to  the  shore-cable  by  means  of 
mercury  cup  connections,  and  a  continuous  record  of  the  temperature  at  that  depth 
could  thus  be  obtained.  It  was  intended  to  lower  each  of  the  three  thermometers 
to  a  different  depth,  snd  connect  them  successively  with  the  recorder,  and  so  to  get 
a  series  of  readings  at  these  depths,  but  the  sluggishLess  of  the  recorder  made  this 
method  of  observation  undesirable. 

Temperature  observations  were  taken  at  various  points  along  Loch  Ness.  At 
times  members  of  the  survey  were  stationed  at  Invermoriston,  Foyers,  Inverfarigaig, 
Whitetield,  and  Dores.  At  other  times  a  steam-launch  was  chaitered,  and  cruises 
made  up  and  down  the  loch,  taking  observations  en  route,  but  this  method  of 
observation  was  very  slow.  The  speed  of  the  launch  was  about  6  miles  an  hour, 
and,  as  the  loch  is  24  miles  in  length,  about  eight  hours  were  spent  in  steam- 
ing alone ;  assuming  that  six  series  of  observations  were  taken,  each  lasting  over 
half  an  hour,  the  observations  at  one  end  of  the  loch  were  taken  six  or  seven  hours 
later  than  at  the  other  end.  It  was  found  that  in  this  time  the  distribution  of 
temperature  in  the  loch  might  alter  very  greatly,  and  therefore  observations  made 
in  this  manner  might  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  that  distribution. 

The  observations  in  Loch  Ness  were  discontinued  by  members  of  the  Lake 
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Survey  in  September,  1901,  but  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the  monks  at  Fort 
Augustus  (in  particular  by  Father  Cyril  von  Dieckhoff  and  Father  Odo  BlundeU), 
and  continued  by  them  until  April,  1905,  so  that  the  observations  extend  over  a 
period  of  nearly  two  years.  The  actual  number  of  observations  made  in  that  time 
was  about  12,000,  and  these  have  been  discussed  by  the  writer  in  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.*  The  results  arrived  at  are  brie6y 
as  follows : — 

The  yearly  cycle  of  changes  in  a  loch  such  as  Loch  Ness  is  very  much  the  same 
from  year  to  year.  Fig.  6  shows  graphically  what  may  be  called  the  typical  curves 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  being  drawn  from  the  monthly  means  of  the  tempera- 
ture readings  during  the  period  of  the  observations.  From  these  curves  it  appears 
that  in  September  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  in  the  loch.  Thereafter  the 
loch  cools  gradually  till  March  or  April,  when  the  water  again  begin3  to  gain  heat. 
ITiis  is  the  lime  when  the  mean  air- temperature  begins  to  be  higher  than  the 
surface  temperature.  From  May  till  August  the  increase  in  temperature  at  various 
depths  proceeds  regularly,  and  the  typical  curves  representing  the  temperiiture  of 
the  water  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  are  practically  straight  lines.  Below  that  depth  it 
is  probable  that  the  temperature  increases  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
hut  even  in  the  deepest  waters  of  Loch  Ness  there  is  a  range  in  temperature  of  about 
2^  Fahr.  The  lowest  recorded  temperatures  in  tlie  deepest  parts  of  the  loch  are  in 
April,  and  the  highest  in  the  middle  of  November.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
loch  gains  heat,  the  most  remarkable  changes  are  those  taking  place  at  and  near  the 
surface.  Rapid  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  probably  due  to  con- 
vection currents.  On  one  occasion  the  temperature  at  the  ix)int  of  observation  rose 
6°  Fahr.  in  two  minutes. 

When  the  mean  air-temperature  falls  below  the  surface  temperature,  which  is 

'  usually  in  August,  the  loch  begins  to  part  with  its  heat.     This  is  shown  in  the 

,  change  of  type  in  the  typical  curve  for  September.     The  surface  layers  lose  heat, 

.while  lower  down   the  water  still  continues  to  rise  in  temperature;  as   already 

.  mentioned,  the  highest  temperature  at  700  feet  was  observed  in  November,  or  about 

three  months  after  the  loch  began  to  lose  heat.     In  August  the  discontinuity  between 

the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  loch  usually  becomes  well  marked.     As  the  upper 

layers  of  water  become  colder,  there  is  a  layer  at  the  surface  of  nearly  uniform 

temperature,  and  of  gradually  increasing  depth.     Below  this  layer  there  is  a  sodden 

change  of  temperature — a  discontinuity-layer — below  which    there   is  the  colder 

water  in  the  loch.    As  the  season  advances  this  discontinuity- layer  gradually  sinks 

lower,  and  the  layer  of  imiform  temperature  above  it  increases  in  depth,  until  finally 

the  whole  loch  is  of  nearly  uniform  temperature. 

Before  the  discontinuity-layer  makes  its  appearance,  the  currents  produced  by 
winds  are  distributed  through  the  whole  loch.  There  is  the  surface  current, 
'  directly  produced  by  the  wind,  carrying  the  warm  surface  water  along  with  it,  and 
the  return  current,  to  take  the  place  of  the  water  blown  along  the  loch,  is  spread 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  loch.  But  when  the  discontinuity-layer  has 
formed,  the  loch  is  divided  into  two  current  systems.  Above  the  discontinuity* layer 
there  is  the  surface  current  produced  by  the  wind,  and  the  return  current  also  takes 
place  above  the  discontinuity-layer,  without  directly  affecting  the  deeper  waters. 


•  "  The  Temperature  of  the  Fresh-water  Lochs  of  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to 
Loch  Ness,  with  an  appendix  containing  observations  made  in  Loch  Ness  by  members 
of  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey,"  Trams.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  45,  p.  407  (1907) ;  "  An 
Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Temperature  Changes  occurring  in  Fresh-water 
Lochs,"  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.y  vol.  27,  p.  2  (1907). 
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This  ratura  current,  howerec,  acts  on  Uie  water  bebw  Uie  diacoatanuitjr-kyer  just 
u  the  current  of  wind  acte  cm  the  natural  lurface  of  the  loch,  uid  b  secaodary 
cuireikt  ii  produced  at  the  surface  of  dbcontinoity .  TUa  aeoondary  lurfaca  currmt 
ia  much  slower  than  the  mrface  current  produced  by  the  winds,  but  to  take  the  place 


of  the  water  carried  along  bj  it,  there  ia  a  secondary  return  current  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  The  secondary  return  current  ia  very  alow,  and  its  existence  wae  first 
suggested  to  the  writer  by  experiments  carried  out  in  a  glam  trough,  hut  obserra- 
tions  support  the  view  taken.  The  current  aystems  thus  describ'd  are  Hkawn  ia 
Fig.  7. 
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Another  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  loch  into  two  compartments  by  the 
surface  of  discontinuity,  is  to  render  possible  the  temperature  seiche.  The  surfiBbce 
current  produced  by  the  wind  transfers  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  to  the  lee 
end  of  the  loch,  with  the  result  that  the  surface  of  discontinuity  is  deeper  at  the  lee 
than  at  the  windward  end  of  the  loch.  When  the  wind  moderates  or  ceases  a 
temperature  seiche  is  started,  just  as  a  seiche  is  started  in  a  basin  of  water  which 
has  been  tilted.  The  temperature  seiche  was  also  studied  experimentally,  and  was 
made  visible  by  superimposing  a  layer  of  paraffin  on  a  layer  of  water.  By  driving 
the  paraffin  to  one  end  of  the  trough  by  a  current  of  air,  the  water,  corresponding  to  the 
water  below  the  surface  of  discontinuity  in  a  loch,  received  a  tilt,  and  when  the  cur- 
rent of  air  was  stopped,  a  seiche  started  in  the  lower  layer  of  water  independently 
of  the  upper  layer  of  paraffin. 

The  temperature  seiche  was  first  described  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Wataon  in  the  autumn 
of  1903,  and  a  good  deal  of  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  views,  but 
the  theory  of  a  temperature  seiche  was  established  by  the  observations  taken  in 
1904.  For  a  considerable  period  observations  were  taken  at  Fort  Augustus  every 
two  hours,  80  as  to  obtain  a  continuous  record  of  temperature.  Fig.  8  is  drawn  from 
the  observations  taken  in  July  and  August,  1904,  and  shows  the  temperature 
variations  at  Fort  Augustus  at  tbe  surface  and  at  depths  of  50, 100, 150,  and  200 
feet.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  July  changes  at  the  surface,  which  are  chiefly 
produced  by  winds,  are  accompanied  by  similar  changes  at  all  depths,  but  that  in 
August,  when  the  discontinuity-layer  has  been  formed,  the  temperature  variations 
at  the  surface  are  independent  of  the  variations  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  where  the 
variations  are  principally  due  to  the  temperature  seiche. 

Observations  made  at  the  two  ends  of  the  loch  further  support  the  theory,  as 
showing  that  the  layer  of  discontinuity  was  in  general  rising  at  one  end  when  it  was 
falling  at  the  other  end.  Continuous  records  obtained  from  the  Gallendar  recorder 
are  also  easily  explained  by  the  temperature  seiche.  Rough  calculations  were  made 
of  what  should  be  the  period  of  this  seiche,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  loch 
contained  two  layers  of  waters  of  different  but  uniform  density.  The  observed 
period  varied  with  the  time  of  year,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  discontinuity- 
layer,  and  was  from  two  to  three  days,  which  agrees  remarkably  with  the  periods 
obtained  by  calculation. 


II. 
NOTES  ON  THE  SEICHES  OF  LOCH  NESS. 

By  E.  M.  WEDDERBURN,  W.S.,  LL.B. 

In  June,  1903,  observations  on  seiches  were  begun  in  Loch  Ness  by  the  erection 
of  a  Sarasin  limnograph  in  the  boat-house  of  St.  Benedict*s  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus. 
This  instrument  worked  well  during  the  period  it  was  in  use,  and  some  good 
records  of  seiches  were  obtained.  The  largest  seiche  recorded  by  it  occurred  on 
November  21, 1903,  and  had  an  amplitude  of  about  4^  inches,  but  after  about  two 
days  it  was  disturbed  by  the  starting  of  another  seiche. 

In  the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year  a  second  Sarasin  limnograph  was  erected 
at  Inverfarigaig,  but  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily — perhaps  owing  to  the  exposed 
situation — and  the  records  obtained  were  consequently  not  looked  upon  as  being 
entirely  trustworthy,  although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they  pointed  to  a  node  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverfarigaig. 

Observations  were  also  made  by  means  of  ForeFs  plemyrameter,  but  owing  to 
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the  exposed  character  of  the  shore  all  along  Loch  Ness,  observation  by  this  means 
was  very  difficult.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  index  limnograph  subsequently  used 
by  Prof.  Ghrystal  had  not  been  designed  while  work  was  being  carried  on  in 
Loch  Ness. 

The  observed  periods  of  the  uninodal  and  binodal  seiches  in  Loch  Ness  are 
approximately  31*5  and  15*3  minutes  respectively.  Loch  Ness  thus  belongs  to  that 
class  of  basins,  in  which  the  period  of  the  binodal  seiche  is  less  than  half  the  period 
of  the  uninodal  seiche.  The  periods  for  Loch  Ness  have  not  been  calculated 
according  to  Ghrystal's  theory — an  exceedingly  laborious  piece  of  work,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  yet  be  undertaken — but  the  writer  lias  every  reason  to  believe  that 
calculation  would  agree  with  observation  in  this  case  also.  For  the  basin  of  Loch 
Ness  is  convex  at  Foyers,  where  the  floor  of  the  loch  rises  some  200  feet,  and, 
moreover,  the  sudden  shallowing  which  takes  place  in  the  loch  from  Dores  to  Bona 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ratio  between  the  periods  of  the  uninodal  and  binodal 
seiches.  This  is  seen  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  there  is  also  a  shallowing  at 
one  end  of  the  lake,  and  where  the  period  of  the  uninodal  seiche  is  more  than  double 
the  period  of  the  binodal  seiche. 

Seiches  of  shorter  period  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  notably  a  seiche  with 
a  period  of  about  8*8  minutes,  of  which  some  remarkably  pure  records  were  obtained, 
although  they  were  of  small  amplitude. 

Embroideries  on  the  curves  were  common,  and  were  attributed  to  a  long  swell 
on  the  loch,  to  the  wash  of  steamers,  and  frequently  to  the  opening  of  lock-gates  on 
the  canal  at  Fort  Augustus. 

With  the  view  of  gaining  information  on  the  effect  of  small  variations  in  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  a  Dines's  sensitive  barograph  was  obtained.*  Records  from  an 
ordinary  Richard  barograph  had  indicated  sudden  barometric  changes  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  seiches,  and  the  records  of  the  sensitive  barograph  supported  this  view  to  a 
certain  extent,  although  on  some  occasions  the  loch  seemed  unresponsive  to  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  On  other  occasions,  however,  the  limnograph  record 
teemed  to  be  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  record  obtained  by  means  of  the  sensi* 
tive  barograph. 

Loch  Ness  from  its  size  proved  to  be  rather  unwieldy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
seiches,  so  that  when,  in  the  summer  of  1005,  the  investigation  of  seiches  was  under- 
taken by  Prof.  Ghrystal,  he  made  his  headquarters  on  Loch  Earn,  and  gathered 
much  information  as  to  the  cause  of  seiches  from  his  observation8.t 


^  The  purchase  of  this  instrument  was  facilitated  by  a  grant  from  the  Moray 
Bequest  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

t  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  papers : — **  On  the  Hydro- 
dynamical  Theory  of  Seiches,  with  a  Bibliographical  Sketch,"  by  Prof.  Ghrystal,  Trant. 
Bof.  Soc.  Edin.,yo\,  41,  p.  599(1905) ;  **  Galculation  of  the  Periods  and  Nodes  of  Lochs 
Earn  and  Treig,  from  the  Bafliymetrio  Data  of  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey,"  by  Prof. 
Ghrystal  and  £.  M.  Wedderbnm,  Trana.  Roy.  Soc.  Ediu.,yo\,  41,  p. 823  (1905) ;  '*  An  In- 
Tostigation  of  the  Seiches  of  Loch  Earn  by  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey  " :  Part  I. "  Limno- 
graphic  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation,"  by  Prof.  G.  Ghrystal ;  Part  II.  '*  Pre- 
liminary Limnographio  Observations  on  Looh  Earn,"  by  James  Murray,  Trant.  Boy,  Soe. 
Eiin.y  vol.  45,  p.  861  (1906). 
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III. 
NOTES    ON    THE    DEPOSITS    OF    LOCH    NESS. 

By  a.  W.  LEE,  D.So.,  and  L.  W.   OOLLET,  D.So.,  with  AnalyMS   of 

Seleoted  Samples  by  A.  WILSON,  F.I.O. 

About  sixty  samples  of  the  deposits  covering   the  floor  of  Loch    Kesa  were 
collected  by  the  members  of  the  Lake  Survey  staff  from  various  parts  of  the 
loci),    and    were    examined    according    to    the  methods  used  in  the  Challenger 
Office  for  the  study  of  marine  deposits. 
They  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(1)  Dark  grey  mud,  from  the  deep  basin  opposite  Urquhart  bay ; 

(2)  Ferrugineous  mud,  from  the  part  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin  opposite 
Horseshoe  craig ; 

(3)  Peaty  mud,  from  the  south- west *end  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin; 

(4)  Ydlow^rey  day,  from  oflf  Inverfarigaig  and  oflf  Cherry  island ;  and 

(5)  Brown  sand,  from  shall^Jtir  water  oflf  Urquhart  bay. 

(1)  Dark  Grey  Mud. 

The  eleven  samples  of  this  mud  are  homogeneous  and  coherent  when  dry.  A 
typical  sample  from  740  feet,  opposite  Urquhart  bay,  has  the  following  minera- 
logical  composition : — 

Minerals  (25  per  cent.),  mean  diameter  01  millimetre.  Of  these  particles 
quartz  is  the  most  abundant,  often  coloured  red  by  a  coating  of  iron  oxide. 
Orthoclase,  chloritic  minerals,  and  limonite  are  also  present. 

Fine  washings  (75  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (15*  89  per  cent.) 
and  clayey  matter  (59*11  per  cent.),  with  fine  mineral  particles  and  limonitic 
matter. 

I 

Chemical  C^tmposition. 

...  •••  ...     dZ'«5d 

•  ••  •••  •••      1  £k  £1 


Total  silica 
Ferric  oxide     . . . 
Alumina 
Limo     ... 
Magnesia 
Loss  on  igaition 


938 

tr. 

tr. 

15-89 

99-90 


The  high  percentage  of  silica  is  due  to  the  great  proportion  of  quarts.  The 
alumina  is  due  to  the  ])re8ence  of  felspar  and  clayey  matter.  The  defect  0*10  per 
cent,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alkalies  have  not  been  estimated. 

(2)  Ferruoineous  Mud. 

This  type  of  sediment  is  limited  to  the  part  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin 
opposite  Uorseahoo  craig.  One  of  the  p.imples  was  found  after  examination  to  be 
composed  of: — 

Minerals  (29  per  cent.),  essentially  represented  by  ferrugineous  grains,  which 
are  accom]>anied  by  quartz,  orthoclase,  chlorite,  and  hornblende.  These  mineral 
particles  are  angular,  and  have  a  mean  diameter  of  0*12  millimetre. 

Fine  washings  (71  per  cent.),  comix)sed  of  vegetable  matter  (18*46  per  cant.) 
and  fine  minerals  (52*54  \)ei  cent.),  belonging  to  the  species  mentioned  above. 
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Chemical  Compofiiian. 

Total  ailioa      37-44 

Ferric  oxide 24*48 

Alamina          15*12 

■LiUuO         •••             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  ^  ±\} 

Magnesia         1*80 

Lobs  on  ignition          18*46 


99-46 

The  defect  0*54  per  cent,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  alkalies. 

As  there  is  no  clayey  matter  in  this  sediment,  and  as  the  microscopical 
in?estigation  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of  many  aluminous  minerals,  the  high 
perceotage  of  alumina,  t .«.  15*12  per  cent.,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
/emigineous  grains  are  not  made  up  of  pure  iron  oxide,  but  of  a  mixture  of  this 
aside  with  clay. 

Although  manganese  was  not  estimited  in  the  above  quantitative  analysis,  it 
was  found  to  be  rather  abundant  in  another  sample. 

(3)  Peaty  Mud. 

This  type  of  mud  occupies  a  large  area  of  the  floor  of  the  loch  in  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Invermoriston  deep  basin. 

In  order  to  show  the  diflferences  in  composition  due  to  increase  of  depth,  two 
descriptions  will  be  given  here. 

First  Sample.     Depth  300  feet. 

Minerals  (35  per  cent.),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*2  mm. :  orthoclase  and  acid 
plagioclase,  greenish  chlorite  in  large  flakes,  quartz,  hornblende,  and  ferrugineous 
matter. 

FiTie  washings  (65  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (37*10  per  cent.) 
and  mineral  particles  (27*90  per  cent.)  belongiog  to  the  above-mentioned  species. 

Chemical  Composition. 

Total  silica      47*88 

Ferric  oxide     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  5*58 

Alamina           ...  7*02 

X^Xul V  •••  ••«  •••  ••  •••  •••  •••  •••  JL  vO 

Magnesia         ...        ...        ...        ...        «..        ...        ...      0*59 

Loss  on  ignition         87*10 

99*25 
Second  Sample.    Depth  446 /ec<. 

Minerals  (10  per  cent.),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*12  mm. :  orthoclase  and  aoid 
plagiodase,  quartz,  chlorite,  hornblende,  and  ferrugineous  matter. 

Fine  washings  (90  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (25  per  cent)  and 
fine  mineral  particles  (65  per  cent.)  of  the  same  species  as  those  mentioned  under 
the  heading:  minerals,  but  chlorite  and  decomposed  felspar  are  relatively  more 
abandaut. 

Chemical  Compo  ition. 

Total  silica      46*03 

Ferric  oxide 10*41 

Alumina  7*61 

AjIaUO  •••  *••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  »••  ftf  O  & 

Magnesia         ...        ...        •..        ...        ...        ...        ...      1*60 

Loss  on  ignition         24*65 

99*94 
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Ck>mparing  the  results  of  the  iayestigation^of  these  two  'samples,  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  the  depth  increases  both  the  percentage  and  the  diameter  of  the  minerals 
decrease,  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  al^  decreasing. 

The  high  percentage  of  lime  in  the  second  analysis  is  probably  due  to  frag- 
ments of  shells. 

(4)  Ykllow-gbey  Clay. 

One  sample  was  taken  off  Cherry  island  in  95  feet,  and  eight  samples  off  the 
south-east  coast,  east  of  Inverfarigaig,  in  250  feet.  This  is  very  clayey  in  character, 
beiog  soft  to  the  touch  and  plastic  when  wet,  coherent  when  dried,  and  taking  in 
the  latter  state  a  light  brown  streak  if  rubbed  with  a  hard  smooth  body. 

The  Cherry  island  sample  is  made  up  of— 

Minerals  (1  per  cent.)»  angular,  mean  diameter  0*1  mm. :  quartz,  orthoclaM, 
chlorite,  and  ferrugineous  matter. 

Fine  washings  (99  per  cent.),  composed  of  clay  and  very  fine  miueral  particles 

Chemical  Compoeiiion. 

Total  silica      58*42 

Ferric  oxide 9'5I 

JVluDllDa  •••  •••  •••  ..•  •..  ■••  ...      £,^  Do 

JijiIliO       >••  .••  ...  •••  •••  ...  •••  •••         U  O^ 

Magnesia         3*74 

Manganese      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  2*11 

Copper  oxide   ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  0*65 

Loss  on  ignition         0*59 


10012 


One  of  the  eight  other  samples  is  made  up  of — 

Minerals  (29  per  cent.),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*1  nmi. :  quartz  and  decom- 
posed felspar,  with  a  decomposed  ferrugineous  mineral. 

Fine  washings  (71  per  cent),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (4*2  per  cent.)  and 
clay  and  mineral  particles  (66*8  per  cent). 

Chemical  (Composition. 

Total  silica      50*94 

Ferric  oxide ...         ...  14*76 

Aluminu  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  19*80 

A-iUUw        •••  •••  •••  •«•  •••  •«■  •••  •••  \j  t/O 

JUmKUwOiI*  ast  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  OOA 

Loss  on  ignition         4*20 


99*89 

In  these  analyses  the  lime  and  magnesia  probably  belonged  to  some  ferro-mag< 
nesian  mineral,  which  was  subsequently  transformed  into  what  is  given  here  as 
^  decomposed  ferrugineous  mineral,''  the  advanced  state  of  decomposition  preventing 
its  determination. 

(5)  Brown  Sakd. 

To  four  samples  of  sediment  dredged  in  30  feet  near  the  coast  west  of  Urquhart 
bay  we  give  the  name  of  Brown  Sand.  One  of  the  samples  has  the  following 
composition : — 

Minerals  (69  per  cent.),  angular,  mean  diameter  0*2  mm.,  mostly  made  up  of 
quartz,  coloured  reddish  by  a  coating  of  iron  oxide.  Decomposed  mica,  hornblende, 
and  pUgioclase  are  also  represented.  The  sand  contains  a  few  small  fragments 
of  rocks,  1  to  3  millimetres  in  diameter. 
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Fine  washings  (31  per  cent.),  composed  of  vegetable  matter  (4*4  per  cent.)  and 
fine  mineral  particles  (26*6  per  cent.).    There  is  no  clayey  matter. 


Total  silica 
Ferric  oxide    ... 
Alumina 
Lime     ... 
Ifagnesia 
Loss  on  ignition 


Chemical  Compotition. 

77-62 

3-60 

6-20 

...          ...  0*00 

2-20 

...          ••*  t'^U 


98-90 


The  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia  are  most  likely  due  to  the  mica  and  horn- 
blende, whilst  the  defect  of  1*10  per  cent,  might  represent  the  alkalies. 

COKCLUSION. 

Loch  Ness  includes  two  deep  basins  separated  by  a  barrier  formed  by  the  delta 
of  the  Foyers  river.  The  muds  from  the  south-western  or  Invermoriston  basin 
contain  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  or  peaty  matter,  brought  down  the  lake 
probably  by  the  rivers  Tarff  and  Oich,  with  mineral  particles  coming  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  rocks,  transported  by  the  streams.  Small  concretions  of  per- 
(aide  of  iron  and  dioxide  of  manganese  were  dredged  at  one  station.  The  muds 
often  gave  the  characteristic  reaction  of  manganese.  On  the  slopes  the  muds  are 
nndj,  and  of  a  red-brown  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Q'he  muds  from  the  north-eastern  or  Urqubart  basin  contain  far  less  vegetable 
matter  than  those  from  the  south-western  basin,  which  may  be  due  to  the  Foyers 
barrier  retaining  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  upper  basin.    In  the  north-eastern 
baiin  the  vegetable  matter  increases  with  the  depth,  which  is  contrary  to  what  is 
obaerved  in  the  south-western  basin.    Ofif  Urquhart  bay  the  contour-lines  approach 
each  other  very  closely,  and  the  vegetable  matter  brought  down  the  lake  by  the 
rivte  Enrick  is  carried  towards  the  deeper  part  of  the  basin.    Great  differences 
ire  observed  in  the  muds  from  the  slopes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  loch.    On  the 
iM^h-westem  slope  we  find  especially  a  red  sandy  mud,  coming  without  doubt 
from  the  washing  out  of  the  shore,  composed  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.    On  the  south- 
eastern slope  we  have  a  fine  yellow  clay,  with  fragments  of  rocks  and  large  mineral 
particles  without  vegetable  matter.    The  deposition  of  the  clay  in  this  position  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  strong  prevailing  westerly  winds  of  Loch  Ness  giving  rise  to 
waveB  and  currents,  which  would  carry  the  fine  clayey  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Inverfarigaig  river  towards  the  south-eastern  shore.    Three  stones  from  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  opposite  Inverfarigaig  pier,  were  covered  with  a  dark  ring  of  manganese 
dioxide,  marking  out  the  line  between  the  mud  and  water,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Sir  John  Murray  and  Mr.  Robert  Irvine  in  their  valuable  paper :  "  On  Manganese 
OzideB  and  Manganese  Nodules  in  Marine  Deposits.*'  * 

IV. 
MIRAGE8  ON  LOCH  NESS. 

A  KDTO  of  mirage  ia  one  of  the  most  familiar  phenomena  on  Loch  Ness,  especially 
ia  winter  and  spring.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  morning.  Distant  objects,  such  as  the 
iteameTB  plying  on  the  lake,  appear  as  though  raised  above  the  surface  and  floating 
in  the  air. 

•  Trails.  Boy.  8oe.  Edin.,  vol.  87,  p.  721  (1894). 
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The  most  conBtant  feature  of  the  Loch  Ness  mirages  is  seen  at  promontories 
some  miles  distant.  The  shore-line  at  the  promontories,  though  really  nearly 
parallel  with  the  horizon,  is  caused  by  the  mirage  to  appear  to  form  an  angle  with 
the  horizon.  When  this  angle  is  great  (say  60^  or  more),  the  promontories  appear 
like  overhanging  cliffs.  When  the  angle  is  very  acute,  they  seem  to  be  suspended 
over  the  horizon.  Objects  which  ara  known  to  be  below  tiie  horizon  are  brought 
into  view.  The  receding  steamer,  after  sailing  out  of  sight,  will  reappear  miles 
further  away,  raised  high  above  the  loch  and  looking  very  large.  The  promontory 
at  Dores  appears  as  a  conspicuous  island  in  the  middle  of  the  loch.  The  fathers  in 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Fort  Augustus  tell  that  on  one  occasion  a  snow- 
covered  mountain  appeared  over  the  end  of  the  loch.  These  phenomena  are  best 
marked  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  observer.  The  steamer,  sailing 
away  from  the  observer,  seemed,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  to  leave  the  sur- 
face of  the  loch  and  sail  up  into  the  air. 

Signs  of  the  mirage  were  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  at  lesser  distances. 
Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Lake  Survey  yacht  Bhoda,  when  the  eyes  would  be 
7  or  8  feet  above  the  water,  there  could  often  be  seen  on  the  rocks  of  the  nearest 
parts  of  the  shore  a  conspicuous  horizontal  line,  looking  just  like  a  high-water 
mark.  In  the  reports  of  the  Balatonsee  Commission,  mirages  of  a  similar  nature 
are  discussed.  Von  Gholnoky  explains  how  they  arise  through  the  formation  of  a 
lower  stratum  of  warmer  ab,  heated  from  the  lake.  In  shallow  lakes  like  Lake 
Balaton,  the  mirage  is  essentially  a  summer  phenomenon.  The  lake  remains  warm 
during  the  night  when  the  air  cools. 

In  Loch  Ness  the  converse  is  the  case.  The  great  body  of  water  maintaiqs  a 
moderate  temperature  throughout  the  year.  In  summer  the  lake  rarely  attains  to 
60^*0  Fahr.,  and  so  the  air  may  frequently  remain  as  warm  as  the  lake,  though 
mirages  may  occur  after  any  cold  night.  In  winter  the  lake  maintains  a  high 
temperature,  rarely  falling  below  42^*0  or  43^*0  Fahr.,  and  thus  the  air  will  fall  to 
a  much  lower  temperature  almost  every  night,  and  a  well-marked  layer  of  warmer 
air  be  formed  by  morning  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  giving  rise  to  the  mirage.     ^ 


V. 

"  STOEM-WEATHEB "  AT  TOET  AUGUSTUS. 

Notes  oommunicated  by  Dom  OYRIL   VON  DIXCEHOFF. 

The  general  features  of  well-developed  "  storm-weather "  are  low  barometery  dry 
haze,  wind  usually  south-east,  blowing  in  isolated  gusts  ("  isolated  '*  with  regurdto 
space  and  time),  low  strata  of  cloud  forming  along  lines  parallel  to  the  Great  Glen, 
small  cumuli  forming  rapidly  in  the  air  and  drifting  towards  the  north-west^  where 
they  mass  and  form  large  strata,  often  of  very  dark  and  threatening  appearance. 
Little  or  no  rain  falls  during  the  perrect  type,  but  rain  often  comes  when  it  breaks 
up.  These  small  cumuli  are  well  known  as  indications  of  gales  from  the  south- 
east, and  are  called  by  the  local  sailors  "  Pack-merchants "  (t .e.  pedlars).  There 
are  various  sub-species  of  this  kind  of  weather,  especially  one  where  the  wind  Is 
constantly  shifting  in  every  direction,  the  clouds  all  the  while  comiug  from  the 
south-east. 

In  another  type  there  is  a  north-east  wind  (warmer  than  the  ordinary  north- 
east wind),  while  the  clouds  come  from  the  south-east.  On  these  occasionB  the 
height  of  the  lowest  cloud  is  never  much  above  3000  feet.  There  are  often  seyeral 
layers  at  different  heights,  all    in  a  north-east  to  south-west  direction — even 
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alto-stratus  pieces  lie  occasionally  in  this  direction ;  their  motion  is  usually  very 
alow ;  cirrus  comes  slowly  from  the  south- west* 

**  Storm-weather  **  may  occur  at.  any  time  of  the  year.  The  strongest  gales,  or 
at  least  the  fiercest  gusts,  which  we  get  on  the  loch,  come. from  the  south-east.  On 
Tery  rare  occasions  there  has  heen  noticed  a  kind  of  reverse  to  the  ''storm-sky'* 
during  a  north-west  wind. 


VI. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  NOBTH-EAST  PABT  OF 

THE  NESS  BASIN. 

By  B.  N.  PEACH,  LL.D.,  r.R.S.,  and  JOHN  HORNE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ohlt  a  small  portion  of  the  Ness  area  has  heen  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
It  is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  basin,  and  includes  the  tract  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Ness  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  issuing  from  that  loch.  It 
comprises  a  small  part  of  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Dochfour,  Loch  Ashie,  Loch  Abban,  and 

Jjooh  Laide. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ness  basin  is  well  defined. 
The  basin  is  traversed  by  the  great  fault  that  runs  along  Loch  Ness,  which  is 
continued  north-eastwards  to  Tarbat  Ness,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  prominent  cliff 
bounding  the  Moray  firth  in  the  Black  Isle.  This  powerful  dislocation,  which  has 
been  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  Earth's  crust  at  successive  geological  periods  and  is 
OTidently  related  to  the  earthquake  movements  that  periodically  affect  the  Inverness 
district  at  the  present  time,  has  a  marked  downthrow  to  the  south-east.  The 
exact  position  of  the  line  of  fault  in  the  Ness  valley  is  concealed  by  superficial 
deposits,  but  its  course  probably  extends  from  near  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Ness 
at  Lochend,  north-east  by  Loch  Dochfour,  Dunean  cottage,  and  Kinmylies,  to  the 
Bcauly  firth  east  of  Kessock  ferry. 

The  effect  of  this  great  dislocation  in  the  Ness  valley  is  to  let  down  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  strata  on  the  south-east  side  against  the  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses  of 
Dochfour  hill,  the  Abriachan  granite,  and  the  basal  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of 
Donean  hill  and  Craig  Leach  on  the  north-west.  The  schistose  rocks  of  Dochfour 
h\\\  which  are  pierced  by  the  Abriachan  granite,  consist  of  quartz-biotite-granuUtes 
god  felspathic  gneisses,  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  pegmatite.  Occasional 
lenticlee  of  gametiferous  hornblende- schist  are  associated  with  the  gneisses,  and 
a  hand  of  limestone  ako  occurs  in  the  schistose  series  at  Blaimahenachrie,  west- 
nofih-west  of  Dochgarroch.  From  their  lithological  characters,  these  crystalline 
ichifltB  have  been  referred  to  the  Moine  Series  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  members 
ilf  which  are  regarded  as  altered  representatives  of  sedimentary  deposits. 

The  triangular  area  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Keesi  extending  from  Dochgarroch  north-east  to  Clachnaharry,  and  west  to  the 
Bonchiew  bum,  consists  of  coarse  conglomerates  and  grits  that  dip  to  the  north- 
west, and  are  overlain  by  sandstones,  flags,  and  shales.  Along  their  western 
margin  they  are  boimded  by  a  fault,  with  a  downthrow  to  the  east,  which  is  probably 
a  branch  of  the  great  dislocation  running  along  Loch  Ness. 

On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Ness  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  intense 
l^aciation  of  the  region.  On  the  elevated  plateau  west  of  the  Ness  valley  the 
direction  of  the  ice-movement  varied,  from  25^  to  35°  north  of  east.  The  ice  that 
ianed  from  the  Grcf^t  Glen  fiowed  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  Loch 
HeHy  that  is,  in  a  nor^-easterly  direction,  but  the  trend  became  more  easterly  as  it 
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approached  ilie  basin  of  the  Huray  firth.  There  is  a  wide-spre&d  covering  at' 
boulder  clay,  nith  scattered  groups  of  morsioeB,  along  the  ridge  extCDding  &om 
Dores  north-fnst  by  CuUodcn  moor.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  development  of 
Suvio-glacial  graveU,  high  river  terraces,  and  remains  of  laiBed  bencheg  at  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Nest,  on  both  aides  of  the  valley  of  the  Nes?,  and  on  the  south  Bhore  of  ths 
Beauly  firtb. 

Loch  Aohie  Is  a  aballow  lake  surrounded  by  drift,  with  a  fine  eeriee  of  moraines 
on  it«  eastern  aide.  Locb  Laide  also  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  drift,  with  small 
•ipoeures  of  crystalline  schiBtR  in  place*  near  it«  margin.  Loch  Ablmn  liee  in  » 
hoUowin  the  BtratiGed  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ness,  which  may  beof  finviatile 


NOTES   ON   THE   IIIOLOGY  OF  THE   LOCHS  OP   THE 
NESS   BASIN. 


By  JAMES  MUfiRAT. 
g  made  in  twenty-s 


CoLLKonoss  of  plankton  were  made  in  twenty-seven  lochs  in  this  basin.  Willi 
the  exception  of  the  lochs  in  the  Great  Glen  itself,  most  of  these  lochs  are  a 
cocuderable  elevation,  occupying  the  high  tableland  on  tbs  east  of  Loch  Ness,  or 
the  higher  mountainous  tract  on  the  west. 

The  situation  of  the  lochs  in  two  alpine  masses,  separated  by  the  deep  cleft  of 
the  Great  Glsn,  gives  rise  to  some  peculiarities  in  distribntion,  most  marked  in 
species  of  Biaplomus  and  the  more  conspicuous  plankton  desmids. 

A  number  of  species  were  only  collected  on  one  side  of  the  Gre&t  Glon.  These 
peculiarities  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lochs  to  the  cast  of  Loch  Neaa 
were  surveyed  In  spring  or  early  suromer,  when  iho  water  was  still  cold,  whila 
those  to  the  west  were  surveyed  after  midsummer,  when  they  were  about  at  tha 
maximum  temperature. 

Diaptomia  graeilh  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  almost  universal,  but  was  not  seen 
in  several  of  the  eastern  lochs. 

D.  !aliwj-$  was  in  Loch  Ness  and  the  other  lochs  in  the  Great  Glen,  It  ' 
not  seen  in  ;iny  loch  to  the  west,  but  was  frequent  in  lochs  to  the  east  of  Loch  Ness. 
In  Loch  Ness  the  blue  Diiiplomus  (identified  by  Hr.  Scourfield  as  D.  laliceps)  ii 
somewhat  smsll  and  pale  in  colour.  In  other  districts,  and  especially  in  hill  locbs, 
it  is  of  larger  she  and  brighter  colours^blue  or  occasionally  red.  There  is  some 
donbt  as  to  tiie  identity  in  all  cases,  and  naturalists  have  given  different  identifica* 
UoDi  of  the  Loch  Ne«B  animal. 

D.  lacinialVK,  in  contrast  to  D.  laliceps,  was  only  found  to  the  west  of  the  glen, 
in  lochs  high  above  the  sea.  To  the  east,  though  it  was  not  in  any  of  the  loclii 
■urveyed,  it  was  in  some  lochans  at  a  great  elevation  on  Camahonlin. 

I)aniid$. — The  conspicuous  plankton  desmids,  which  coni'titute  probably  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  western  Scottish  plankton,  are  not  very  well  repro' 
■ented  in  the  lochs  of  the  Ness  basin.    There  are  few  species,  but  they  include 
several  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful.     They  show  no  marked  preference  for  tha   J 
one  dde  of  the  glen  more  than  the  other,  but  the  greatest  number  of  species  is  ia  j 
Loch  Aslaich,  which  lies  west  of  Loch  Ness. 

Mici-aitfi'iaa  apiculala,  var.  fimbriala,  was  in  Loch  Aslaicli,  and  the  var, 
hvchyptera  was  found  only  once  in  Loch  Ness. 

M.  radiata,  Hass  (jtf./ur«t(u),— This  very  local  species  was  in  Loch  Aslaich. 

Stauraatrum/urclgfruTn,  Bieb.— In  Loch  Bran,  at  Foyers, 
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8,  longiipinum  (Bail.). — ^In  Loch  Aslaioh  and  several  neighboaring  locluu 

S.  ophiura,  Lund. — Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Aslaich. 

8,  sexangtUare  (Bolu.). — Loch  Ckurth,  near  Foyers. 

8,  brasiliensef  Nordst. — Loch  Aslaich. 

Suastrum  verrucosum^  Ehr.,  Mtcrtutericu  papiUifera^  Br^b.,  Xanihidium  anli" 
hpeum  (Br^b.)»  8iaurastramgracile,  Rolfs,  Stc^urastrum  lunatum^  YU.fdanctonicumf 
West,  and  one  of  the  beaked  Cloeteria,  which  I  identify  as  C.  tetaceum,  Ehr.,  are 
the  most  generally  distributed  desmids  in  the  basia. 

Crustacea. — Apart  from  the  Oalanidie,  a  few  of  the  Crustacea  appear  to  be  local 
in  the  district. 

Sida  crysiaUina, — ^Only  seen  in  Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Aslaich. 

Diapkano907na  brctchyurum. — Oaly  noted  in  the  lochs  of  the  QnMi  Glen  and 
some  lochs  to  the  west.  The  eastern  lochs  were  doubtless  surveyed  before  its 
season. 

'  Eolopedxum  gibherum,  — Noted  in  scarcely  half  the  lochs,  but  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  Glen  and  at  all  elevations. 

Leptodora  was  only  seen  in  the  lochs  of  the  Glen  and  Loch  Tarff ;  Polyphemus 
in  the  Glen  and  some  lochB  to  the  west :  Bythotrephes  in  the  Glen  and  Lochs  Tarff 
and  Rntbven  to  the  east. 

Botifera. —  Conoch%lu%  vhiicornis  was  generally  distributed;  C  voloox  only  in 
Lochs  Ness,  Laide,  and  Enockie. 

Floscularia  pelagica. — Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Uanagan. 

Synchxta  peciinata. — Lochs  Oich  and  Uanagan. 

Anoptu  tesiudo. — Lochs  Ness  and  Uanagan. 

Triarthra  longiseta, — In  five  lochs  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin ;  apparently  a 
cold-water  si)ecie3. 

Oastropus  styU/er, — Loch  Ness  and  five  lochs  to  the  east,  and  Loch  Aslaich  to 
the  west. 

Sarcodina,"  ClathruUna  was  not  seen  except  in  the  lochs  of  the  Great  Glen. 
Nebda  hicomis^  West,  though  found  in  Loch  Ness,  was  not  got  in  the  plankton,  but 
while  dredging  in  the  shallow  water  of  Inchnacardoch  bay. 


Loch  Ness, — Loch  Ness  was  made  the  subject  of  a  more  thorough,  though  still 
far  from  exhaustive,  biological  investigation  than  any  other  Scottish  loch.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  lacustrine  organisms  known  in  Scotland  have  been 
found  in  this  loch. 

The  great  majority  of  the  species  in  all  the  larger  groups — Crustacea,  Rotifera, 
Sarcodina — ^have  been  got  in  Loch  Ness,  the  only  large  group  not  very  fully 
represented  being  the  desmids.  Some  of  the  small  groups  have  hardly  been  studied, 
•except  in  Loch  Ness,  and  it  is  the  only  loch  the  abyssal  fauna  of  which  is  fairly 
well  known. 

To  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  hundreds  of  species  found  in  the  loch  would 
traverse  too  much  the  same  ground  as  the  general  report]  on  the  "  Biology  of  the 
Scottish  Lochs,"  now  in  preparation.  There  will  therefore  be  given  here  simply 
an  epitome  of  the  biology,  and  a  comparison  with  the  other  lochs  in  the  Ness 
basin. 

The  Flankton, — The  plankton  is  the  average  plankton  of  Scottish  lakes,  with  a 
very,  small  admixture  of  the  more  local  species.  It  is  very  poor  in  species,  and 
always  very  small  in  quantity.  No  approach  to  "  flowering  "  of  the  water  has  been 
noted.  The  greatest  quantity  was  collected  in  late  autumn,  1903,  during  the 
night,  when  a  considerable  migration   from    the  deeper  water  to  the   surface 
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evidently  took  place,  as  the  qaantity  collected  during  the  preocdiDg  day  was 
much  less.  The  plankton  varies  little  throughout  the  year,  a  fact  probably  corre- 
lated with  the  low  annual  range  of  temperature,  which  is  less  than  20^0  Fahr., 
while  the  upper  limit  of  about  60°*0  is  rarely  touched. 

About  balf  the  species  of  Crustacea  remain  all  the  year  ronnd,  those  which  are 
absent  in  winter  being  Bythotrepkes,  Polyphemus,  Leptodora,  and  Diaphanosama. 
Holopedium  was  noted  by  Mr.  Scourfield,  but  was  never  found  during  the 
systematic  investigation  afterwards.  Diaptomus  laticepa,  Sars.,  appears  to  persist 
all  the  year  round,  and  was  found  canying  eggs  in  March,  when  the  temperature 
is  at  its  lowest.     ClathruUna  was  gonentlly  present,  and  Volvox  occasionally. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Lochy  in  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  phytoplankton.  Loch  Lochy  is  very  ricb,  and  Loch  Keas  very 
poor.  The  two  lochs  are  only  some  10  miles  apart,  and  are  apparently  under 
almost  identical  conditions.  Loch  Lochy,  being  in  an  almost  iminhabited  district, 
should  be  purer  tban  Loch  Kess,  but  a  slight  pollution  is  generally  favourable  to 
vegetable  growth. 

Littoral  region. — Though  tbere  are  only  a  few  sheltered  bays  in  Loch  Ness, 
where  littoral  vegetation  can  establish  itself,  the  microfauna  and  microflora  found 
among  the  larger  vegetation  are  very  considerable,  and  constitute,  indeed,  the  chief 
part  of  the  species  in  the  loch. 

A  great  many  of  the  animals  extend  downwards  to  a  very  considerable  depth, 
and  about  forty  species  (exclusive  of  Khizopods),  including  many  Crustacea,  Rotifers, 
Tardigrada,  Worms,  and  the  larvas  of  many  insects,  have  been  collected  as  far 
down  as  300  feet.  Shells  of  all  the  Khizopods  extend  to  the  greater  de])th,  and 
many  Uve  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet. 

In  Inchnacardoch  bay  Mr.  Scourfield  foimd  Ophryoxus  gracilis  for  the  first  time 
in  Britain ;  and  the  rare  Ilyocryptus  agilis,  previously  known  in  several  places  in 
England,  was  got  in  the  same  locality. 

Abyssal  region, — In  Loch  Ness  a  large  proi>ortion  of  the  littoral  species  extend 
to  about  300  feet  in  depth,  probably  because  of  the  very  steeply  sloping  sides. 
Those  species  only  are  considered  as  truly  abyssal  which  are  generally  distributed 
over  the  mud,  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  loch.  A  small  association  of  animals  is 
found  thus  distributed,  and  the  abyssal  region,  being  defined  as  the  bottom  where 
this  association  is  found  almost  free  of  admixture,  must  be  considered  to  begin  at 
about  300  feet.  Exclusive  of  Rhizo]x>ds,  there  are  about  a  dozen  animals  constantly 
found  in  this  region,  comprising — 1  Mollusc,  Pisidium  pusillum,  Gmel.;  3 
Crustacea,  Cyclops  viridis,  Jurine,  Candona  Candida,  Miill.,  and  Cypria  opthalmica^ 
Jurine ;  3  worms,  Stylodrilus  gcdretx,  Vejd.,  Monotus  morgiensis,  Du  Plessis,  and 
an  undetermined  Oligochsste;  1  insect,  Chironomus  (larva);  several  Infusoria, 
parasites  on  the  Molluscs  and  Crustacea. 

Several  other  species  occur  casually  at  great  depths,  such  as  Hydra^  Limnma^ 
Lynceus  affinis,  and  Proales  daphnicola. 

A  small  char,  Salmo  altinus,  was  dredged  at  a  depth  of  over  500  feet 
Larvffi  of  Tanypus  and  some  other  diptera  are  frequent,  but  less  constant  than 
Chirohomus, 

Rhixopods. — Dr.  Penard  has  identified  about  forty  species  and  varieties  from 
depths  of  more  than  300  feet.  They  thus  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  spedes 
in  our  abyssal  region,  but  their  presence  there  is  of  little  special  interest,  and 
there  are  only  some  half  a  doaen  species  and  varieties  which  are  doubtfully  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  deep  lakes. 
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MoUasca 

Hydrachnida 

Taidigrada 

Inseota 

Cmstaoea 

Botifera 

Oasirotricha 

Worms 

CoBlenterata 

Infusoria 

Saroodina 

Mastigophora 


Summary  of  the  Number  of  Sp  ecies. 

Species.  Speclo:* 

5  '  Dinoflagellata  3 

1   I  Phanerogamla  

22  Eqnisetaoen  ...        

G  '  Lycopodiaceffi 

•  ••        ...      09  vyiiarai^flB       •••  •••         •••        ... 

.  .    151  I  Mosses  ...  ...        ••* 

...         •  •  •        'I  JcLcpaMiCo         ...  ...         ...         ... 

...        ...      ^^1  PloridesB 

2  GhlorophyceaB  

11  MyxophyceiB    (Report    in   prepara- 

.*.        ...      Of  (lon^  ...  ...        ...        ... 

3  BacillariaceflB  


33 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 

46 


20 


"We  have  thus  a  total  of  45Ji  species  recorded  for  Loch  Ness,  excluding  all 
Vertebrata,  blue-greea  Algae,  and  some  other  groups  on  which  no  work  has  been 
done.  The  Hydrachnida,  Insecta,  Worms,  Infusoria,  Chlorophyceae,  and  Diatoms, 
haye  all  been  Insufficiently  stvidied,  and  the  lists  could  be  easily  increased. 


VIII. 
NOTES  ON  THE  AQUATIC  FLOKA  OF  THE  NESS  ABEA. 

By  QEORGE  WEST. 

Fbom  certain  points  of  view,  plants  may  increase  in  interest  and  value  in  ratio  to 
their  rarity ;  of  equal  worth  philosophically  are  those  plants  that  occur  in  great 
abundance.  The  former,  being  scattered  as  individuals,  or  as  small  associations 
over  restricted  areas,  are  possibly,  at  present,  of  but  small  import  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  The  commoner  plants,  however,  by  reason  of  their  dominance  and  abuu* 
dance,  become  important  agents,  not  only  as  a  plant-covering  to  the  Eatth,  but  also  in 
the  effect  they  produce  in  the  physiography  of  a  country :  barren  tracts  become 
heath  or  forest  by  the  extension  of  vegetation  ;  lakes  are  converted  into  morasses, 
moors,  or  even  into  land  suitable  for  agriculture  by  the  accumulation  of  plant- 
remains.  Such  natural  operations  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  and  social  prosperity 
of  man.  As  examples  on  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  increase  of  a  baneful  fungus 
may  bring  ruin  to  thousands  of  agriculturists,  and  carry  famine  to  the  million ;  or 
morasses  in  hilly  districts  may  slide  into  cultiyated  valleys,  and  completely  over- 
whelm sites  of  human  activity  and  wealth.  These  and  many  other  phenomena  are 
brought  about  by  the  predominance  of  certain  classes  of  plaints.  How  great,  there- 
fore, are  the  interests  awakened  upon  the  fields  of  practical  thought  and  knowledge 
by  the  abundant  and  dominant  plants  in  their  never-ceasing  antagonism  with  one 
another  and  with  other  forces  of  nature  I 

It  is  chiefly  with  some  of  the  factors  that  control  the  dominant  water-plants  of 
higher  organization  in  the  Ness  area  that  the  following  remarks  are  concerned. 

The  two  great  factors  that  contribute  towards  the  distribution  of  the  plant- 
oorering  OTer  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  through  its  waters,  are  food  and  climate. 
Kotwlthstanding  the  conditions  for  plant*life  being  so  often  remote  from  the  ideal, 
jet  the  plastic  power  that  plants  possess  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  various  com- 
binations  of  edaphic  and  climatic  conditions  is  so  great  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  spots  in  which  some  plant  or  other  is  not  able  to  thrive  and  carry  on  its  meta- 
bolic activities.  With  aquatic  plants  the  influence  of  the  substances,  food  or  other- 
wise, held  in  solution  in  the  water,  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  climate. 

F  2 
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The  edaphic  conditions  dominating  the  flora  in  the  majority  of  the  numerooa 
lakes  of  the  Ness  area  are  indirectly  influences  of  climate.  Indeed,  the  rook-bamns 
that  contain  the  lakes  are  themselves  chiefly  the  result  of  climatic  effects,  because 
they  were  scooped  oat  during  a  former  period  of  glaciation.  The  study  of  our  lake 
flora  brings  us,  therefore,  to  consider  the  cause  of  a  glacial  epoch,  and  is  thus  the 
usher  to  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  sublime  realms  of  thought  that  the  human 
intellect  has  ever  been  able  to  grapple  with,  so  complicated  and  interwoTen  are  the 
modes  of  nature^s  working.    But  to  our  more  mundane  considerations. 

The  yellow-brown  colour  of  the  waters  of  our  highland  districts  is  a  matter  of 
common  obsenration,  and  ia  due  to  the  water-supply  from  the  mountains  percolating 
enormous  quantities  of  peat  before  reaching  the  lakes.  This,  then,  would  appear 
to  be  an  edaphic  influence ;  and  so  it  is,  but  the  existing  conditions — the  presence 
of  peat  on  the  mountains — ^haye  been  brought  about  by  direct  climatic  inflaence. 
The  climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  exposed  portions  of  the  highlands  are 
more  favourable  to  the  natural  production  of  moorland  than  of  forest  The  two 
formations — ^moor  and  forest — are  antagonistic  to  one  another,  the  tendency  being 
for  the  moorland  to  extend  from  the  higher  situations  over  the  domiun  of  the 
natural  forest  of  the  lower  altitudes.  The  principal  natural  causes  for  this  victory 
of  moor  over  forest  are — (1)  wind,  which  is  much  less  antagonistic  to  moor 
plants  than  to  trees;  (2)  the  peculiar  acid  humus  that  is  formed  abundantly 
from  the  remains  of  certain  dominant  moor  plants,  and  which  acts  inimically 
towards  trees.*  These  natural  conditions  have  undoubtedly  been  unwittingly 
hastened  during  the  past  two  thousand  years  by  the  destructive  influence  of  man 
on  forest. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  peat  extract  in  the  water  that  is  the  dominating  factor 
governing  the  aquatic  flora  of  the  Ness  area.  Its  presence  excludes  directly 
a  number  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plants  that  might  otherwise  thrive.  It 
obliterates  any  calcium  carbonate  that  might  be  present,  and  thus  rendera  the  water 
untenable  to  calciphilous  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  calcifugal  plants, 
having  become  accustomed  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  humic  acids,  abound.  I 
scarcely  know  that  one  should  say  the  latter  thrive  the  better  through  lack  of  com- 
petition with  the  former,  because  commonly  it  is  not  that  competition  for  available 
space  is  so  great,  as  that  the  local  conditions  favour  the  dominant  production  of  an 
individual  species. 

The  peat  extract  darkens  the  water,  and  this  restricts  the  depth  zone  to  which 
submer^d  aquatics  will  grow,  because  they  are  unable  to  carry  on  photosynthesis 
beyond  a  very  limited  depth,  owing  to  want  of  light.  Therefore  the  photic  zone 
throughout  which  there  exists  sufficient  light  for  the  proper  derelopment  of  the 
higher  plants  does  not  extend  to  a  greater  depth  than  about  30  feet  in  the  lochs  of 
the  Ness  area,  and  is  often  very  much  less  than  that  The  extreme  depth  to  which 
such  plants  as  Nitdla  opaca  and  FontinaUs  antipyretica  will  flourish  in  these  lakes 
may  roughly  be  estimated  by  multiplying  by  four  the  greatest  depth  at  which  one 
can  see  the  brown  gravel  at  the  bottom,  when  looking  over  the  shaded  side  of  a  boat 
about  midday  in  the  sununer,  when  the  sue  is  shining  brilliantly,  with  the  water 
perfectly  calm,  and  the  boat  still.  Such  a  depth  in  Loch  Ness  is  from  7  to  8  feet. 
This  multipUer,  however,  does  not  hold  where  the  multiplicand  is  considerably 
greater.  Thus  at  Looh  Fiart,  on  Lismore,  one  may  see  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of 
25  feet  under  the  above  conditions,  but  plants  do  not  thrive  at  a  greater  depth  than 
40  to  45  feet.    Possibly  this  is  because  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum, 


*  Space  does  not  permit  an  explanation  here  of  the  inTolvcd  complications  brought 
about  by  these  factors. 
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which  are  most  necessary  to  photosynthesis,  become  insufficient  at  greater  depths ; 
although  the  rays  of  shorter  waye-length  may  penetrate  to  greater  depths  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  metabolic  activities  that  are 
dependent  upon  them.  It  must  be  borne  in  micd  that  the  yellow-brown-oblour  of 
the  peaty  lakes  probably  neutralizes  the  photo-chemical  action  of  the  violeVrays  at 
no  great  depth.  We  know  that  BhcdophycesB  thriye  in  the  sea  at  least  td  a-ft^th 
of  250  feet,  but  in  all  probability  their  reddish  colour  accentuates  the  photo-chemical 
action  of  the  very  feeble  yellow-green  rays  *  that  penetrate  such  a  depth  of  water. 
In  similar  manner  a  photographic  plate  becomes  more  sensitive  to  certain  rayif  when 
its  film  is  stained  with  suitable  colours.  Thus  a  film  stained  with  erythrosin 
beoomes  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow.  Exact  inforroation  on  these  points  in 
various  waters  of  Scotland  is  much  needed. 

By  reason  of  the  preserving  action  of  humic  acids,  the  organic  remains  about  the 
sbores  of  the  lakes  do  not  readily  decay,  but  undergo  a  slow  process  of  disintegration, 
and  form  a  sort  of  liquid  peat.  Owing  to  this  action,  suitably  situated  shallow 
places  about  peaty  lakes  become  reclaimed  by  the  growth  of  land-winning  plants 
quicker  than  in  water  that  is  free  from  humic  acids. 

The  last  glacial  epoch,  after  destroying  the  vegetation  of  Scotland,  immediately 
began  the  formation  of  more  numerous  lake-basins  for  the  reception  of  a  greater 
aquatic  flora  after  its  disappearance.  Not  only  l^is,  for  we  find  other  results  of 
glaciation  actually  dominating  the  vegetation  in  certain  of  our  lochs  at  the  present 
moment.  At  Lochs  Oich  and  Lochy,  for  example,  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  moim- 
tains  are  coated  with  glacial  drift-gravel.  This  gravel  is  brought  into  the  lakes  by 
the  numerous  streams  in  great  abundance,  and  deposited  upon  the  shores.  Under 
the  erosive  power  of  the  waves,  the  constant  movement  of  this  gravel  upon  the 
littoral  entirely  prevents  the  growth  of  aquatic  phanerogams  over  a  considerable 
trea  of  the  margin  of  the  lakes.  Again,  in  many  places  a  steep  escarpment,  due  to 
glacial  action,  enters  a  lake  immediately,  so  that  water  too  deep  for  phanerogams 
occurs  without  any  shore  whatever;  instance  Loch  Ness  opposite  Invermoriston, 
where  a  depth  of  652  feet  may  be  sounded  at  about  120  yards  from  the  margin. 
Here  we  see  the  indirect  effect  of  a  past  epoch  upon  the  flora  of  existing  lakes,  the 
lakes  themselves  being  the  direct  result  of  that  period. 

Climate  also  affects  the  local  distribution  of  the  plants  in  each  lech  more  or  less. 
The  prevailing,  and  frequently  strong,  winds  are  westerly ;  consequently  there  is, 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  a  lake,  a  very  considerable  and  oft-recurring  wave-action. 
Acting  upon  a  rocky  or  stony  phore,  this  erosive  power  entirely  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  higher  plants  in  the  shallow  water  where  its  influence  is  felt  (see  Fig.  5,  p.  48). 
Unless  sheltered  by  adjacent  hills,  all  the  lakes  will  be  almost,  or  quite,  devoid  of 
vegetation  on  their  eastern  shore,  whilst  the  western  shore,  and  bajs  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  wind,  will  have  an  abundant  vegetation.  The  algss  of  the  seashore 
may  be  cited  as  an  example,  on  the  other  hand,  that  plants  can  develop,  and 
luxuriantly  too,  on  a  rocky  shore  subjected  to  powerful  erosion,  but  the  case  is  here 
entirely  difierent.  The  seeds  of  phanerogams,  excepting  the  tropical  Podostemaceas, 
have  no  power  to  firmly  attach  themselves  to  rocks  and  stones,  as  have  the  spores 
of  seaweeds.  Still  we  do  find,  even  in  exposed  parts  of  our  lakes,  fixed  rocks  often 
oorered  with  mosses,  hepatics,  algse,  etc. 

Wind  is  an  important  factor  in  dwarfing  the  semi-aquatic  vegetstion  about  the 


*  The  rays  for  maximum  photoftynthesis  in  the  red  seaweeds  are  the  yellow-f^rcen  ; 
these  penetrate  water  sufficiently  for  photoeynthesiB  to  about  five  times  the  depth  that 
red  rays  do. 
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littoral  re^on  of  the  Uike« ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  situated  in  the 
more  elevated  and  exposed  positions. 

The  sudden  rise  of  water  to  any  great  or  prolonged  extent  is  inimical  to  the  well- 
beiDg  of  plants  in  the  lochs,  particularly  so  if  the  water  is  extremely  peaty.  This 
is  very  pronounced  at  Loch  Mhor,  where  an  ever-changlDg  level — due  to  the  rainfall 
OD  the  one  hand,  and  the  water  used  by  the  British  Aluminium  Company  at  Foyers 
on  the  other  hand — does  not  allow  a  flora  to  grow  at  all.  Previously  existing  trees  at 
the  margin  have  been  drowned  by  the  raising  of  the  water-level  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  44). 

In  these  peaty  lakes  the  aquatic  plants  are  usually  remarkably  free  of  epiphytic 
organisms,  and  also  of  mud ;  neither  do  they  bear  that  deposit  of  calcium  carbonate 
so  common  to  aquatic  plants  in  lakes  that  are  devoid  of  the  peat  extract.  Humic 
acids,  and  perhaps  carbonic  acid  too,  in  the  waters  almost  extinguish  molluscan  life. 
Consequently  one  does  not  find  the  aquatic  vegetation  destroyed  by  these  creatures, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  where  certain  of  them,  especially  Ltmnma,  abound. 

The  great  variation  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  of  the  water  of 
the  higher  mountain  locbs  doubtless  afifects  the  flora  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those 
of  lower  altitude.  These  hill  locbs  are  often  shallow,  and  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  water  may  become  heated  to  70^  Fahr.  in  summer,  and  may  be  frequently 
covered  with  ice  in  winter  and  spring.  The  ice  often  remains  upon  such  lochs  until 
April.  Before  its  final  disappearance,  large  shoals  of  broken  ice  grind  upon  the 
shores  with  surprising  power  and  noise,  and  would  destroy  any  littoral  vegetation 
within  its  influence.  Considering  that  such  floating  ice  shifts  about  the  loch  with 
every  change  of  wind,  it  is  scant  wonder  that  one  so  often  finds  these  hill  lochs 
devoid  of  marginal  vegetation.  In  the  great  body  of  water  of  the  large  and  deep 
lochs  of  lower  altitude  the  temperature  is  more  equable,  winter  and  summer  records 
not  varying  more  than  10°  to  20°  Fahr.,  and  such  lochs  seldom  freeze. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  peaty  waters  contain  little  or  no 
calcium  bicarbonate.  Consequently  there  is  no  incrustation  of  calcium  carbonate 
upon  the  aquatic  plants.  A  necessary  corollary  to  such  antecedents  is  that  no  lime 
deposit  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  plants  is  being  laid  down  in  these  peaty 
lochs,  as  is  the  cose  where  the  water  is  charged  with  calcium  bicarbonate. 

The  mud  occurring  in  the  peaty  lakes  of  the  Ness  area  is  seldom  of  the  black 
evil-smelling  kind,  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  non-peaty  lakes,  e.g,  Duddingston 
Loch,  near  Edinburgh.  In  the  latter  case  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  takes 
place  witli  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  water  charged  with  humic  acids.  After 
the  fir&t  stages  of  rapid  decom^iosition  comes  the  formation,  among  other  substanceis, 
of  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  the  last  mentioned  that 
gives  the  mud  such  an  offensive  odour  when  disturbed.  In  the  presence  of  humic 
acids  this  rapid  putrefaction  does  not  occur.  Instead,  the  disintegration  takes  place 
slowly  by  a  kind  of  carbonizing  process.  At  the  bottom  of  Loch  Ness  vegetable 
remains  first  become  brown,  then  black  and  brittle,  gradually  crumbling  to  powder, 
and  apparently  no  obnoxious  gas  is  generated.  Putrefaction  does  not  take  place,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  desiccation — if  one  may  apply  this  term  to  a  sub-aqueous  process. 
Likewise  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  Loch  Ness  has  not  the  slightest  offensive 
odour,  neither  does  it  stain  one's  hands  as  the  fetid  kind  does. 

Many  ))lants,  e.g,  Fhragjnites  communisy  Sparganium  ramosum,  AHsma 
PlantagOy  etc.,  always  grow  more  luxuriantly  when  the  mud  is  black  and  fetid ; 
but  other  species,  e.g.  Sphagnum^  various  sp.,  Isoetes  lacustris.  Lobelia  Dortmannay 
etc.,  are  unable  to  endure  that  kind  of  mud,  not  directly  because  of  its  presence, 
but  because  other  factors,  e.g,  difference  in  food-salts,  are  correlated  with  the 
presence  of  this  or  that  kind  of  mud.  A  number  of  other  plants  are  comparatively 
indifferent,  e.g,  Casialia  apeciosaf  Menyanthe$  trifoUata^  etc. 
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Again,  the  aquatic  vegetrttion  being  reslrictad  to  the  pliotio  Eoue,  the 
gnat«r  portion  of  the  bottom  of  these  Jeep  lakea  recwves  but  a  bdmII  supply  of 
organic  reroaica.  The  refuse-eating  fftuna  existiog  at  the  bottom  ia  cooBequently 
■hid  to  muntain  an  equilibrium  hetweeu  supply  and  deiiianil,  oo  that  the  lake- 
bottom  cooBists  largely  of  the  oOD-fetid  excrement  of  these  crNitures.  In  shallow 
Don-pedty  iakes,  whose  floor  is  wholly  carpeted  with  yegetalion,  e.g.  Duddington 
Loch,  the  su|iply  of  organic  iletritus  is  greatly  in  excesB  of  any  refuse-eating  fauna 
that  may  exi^,  therefore  fntid  mud  reaiilts  from  the  procesi  of  utilnndered  decom- 

Ftoni  the  foregoing  Btalement?,  .t  will  be  readily  Dudcrstood  that  the  flora  of  the 
lakee  in  the  Hem  area  is  subjected  to  many  varying  conditions,  and  in  order  to 
m^ntaio  a  proper  tone  of  health  a  plant  has  of  necessity  to  respond  in  suitable  ways 
to  all  the  varying  external  impressions.  A  plant  is  therefore  in  a  consUnt  and 
comtiaual  titate  of  change,  owing  to  the  never-censing  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  changes  of  its  unstable  environment.  The  plastic  nature  of  many  plants 
enables  them  to  modify  their  organs  in  reciprccation  to  any  fairly  constant  set  of 
e&vironmental  conditions ;  and  it  is  in  this  endeavour  to  accommodate  them!;elTeB 
for  the  maintenance  of  healthy  existence  in  inhospitable  places,  that  certain  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  forma  of  more  kindly  environmeota  are  to  b:  accounted  for. 
That  such  forms  should  receive  definite  specific  or  varietal  names  is  open  lo  graTe 
donbt.  Phjsiologifcta  and  experimental  botanists  are  becoming  more  and  more 
(jmpathetio  towards  the  simplicity  of  the  astute  George  Benthamj  and  whilst 
recognizing,  as  did  Benlham,  the  numerous  forms  fixed  and  transient,  Kuch  ara 
regarded  as  unit  forms  of  the  phylogenesis,  or  of  the  retrogreseion  of  a  species. 

In  many  districts  one  may  distinguish  mountain  locha  by  the  presence  of  certain 
plants,  as,  for  example,  Isoflen  lai:ua/ris,  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  Polamogefon  polygoni- 
foliut,  Bparsaniwit  natant,  S.  minimum,  etc.,  and  by  the  absence  of  reeds  at  the 
margin.  But  in  the  Ness  area  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  phmts  and  associa- 
tioDS  is  certainly  no  criterion  of  the  elevation  of  a  loch.  All  the  plants  enumerated 
tre  to  be  fouod  at  so  low  a  level  as  Loch  Ness  (52  feet  above  the  ^ea) ;  and  a  reedy 
margiQ  is  found  at  quite  highland  situations,  whilst  it  is  almost  absent  in  such  low- 
lying  lochs  as  Oicb  and  Ness.  The  reason  ia  not  one  altogether  of  elevation  for  the 
preaence  or  absecce  of  certain  jilants,  but  ia  rather  due  to  the  supply  of  food-salts, 
ind  the  amount  of  exposure  of  the  water  to  wind.',  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the 
iho[«.  The  monnfatn  lakes  usually  drain  a  very  small  area,  i>oor  in  foud-salts  and 
rich  in  acid  humus;  consequently,  only  those  plants  are  found  in  them  that  ran 
obtain  their  requirements  from  an  ap[>arent!y  scnnty  food-supply,  cDnibined  with 
the  presence  of  humic  acids.  Such  plants  are  those  that  have  been  associated  with 
mouDiBJn  lakes.  Lowland  lakes  usually  drain  a  wider  ares,  and  soils  poor  in  peat 
ind  rich  in  food-aalt»,  which,  although  indispensable  to  most  plantc,  are  poison  to 
Mhnv.  In  the  area  of  Locha  Xess  and  Oicb  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  soil 
ndi  in  food-salts  available  for  drainage,  compared  with  the  soil  poor  in  food-salts 
ukd  lich  in  add  huroua.  Consequently,  the  eflcct  of  drainage  from  a  small,  rich 
(ood-area  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  humic  acids,  and  in  such  lowland  lochs  we 
God  Tcgetfttion  identical  with  that  of  the  highest  mountain  lakes. 

Again,  in  Lochs  Oicb  and  Ness  (and,  of  course,  olbers)  we  have  practically  no 
wrfy  margin,  neither  have  we  in  many  mountain  lakes.  The  reason  for  this  ia 
the  nature  of  the  shore,  combined  with  the  erosive  power  of  the  waves,  leaving 
iltogelher  out  of  the  question  fuod-snpply.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mountain  lakes 
with  a  sheltered  peaty  or  muddy  shore,  as  in  lowland  lakes  of  like  nature,  we  find 
a  reedy  or  aedgy  mai^in.  Highland  lochs  are  usually  in  situations  fully  exposed  to 
the  6erce  winds,  their  shores  rocky  or  stony ;  consequently,  ihey  have  few  plants 
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about  their  margins.  Their  water,  being  poor  in  food-salts  and  rich  in  bumio  acidp, 
has  a  restricted  aquatic  flora ;  but  the  same  conditions  may  obtain  in  the  lowlands, 
when  the  flora  of  the  lakes  will  be  similar.  On  the  other  hand,  a  highland  loch 
having  a  supply  of  fcod-salts,  with  a  suitable  shore  and  sheltered  from  prevsiling 
winds,  may  quite  well  have  the  character  of  a  lowland  loch  regarding  its  flora.* 


COAST  PEOPLES. 

By  ELLEK'  OHUKOHILL  SSMPUS. 

Part  I. 

Of  all  geographioal  boundaries,  the  most  important  is  that  between  land 
and  sea.  The  coast,  in  its  physical  nature,  is  a  zone  of  transition 
between  these  two  dominant  forms  of  the  Earth's  surface ;  it  bears  the 
mark  of  their  contending  forces,  varying  in  its  width  with  every 
stronger  onslaught  of  the  unresting  sea,  and  with  every  degree  of 
passive  resistance  made  by  granite  or  sandy  shore.  So  too  in  an 
anthropogeographical  sense,  it  is  a  zone  of  transition.  Now  the  life- 
supporting  forces  of  the  land  are  weak  in  it,  and  it  becomes  merely  the 
rim  of  the  sea ;  for  its  inhabitants  the  sea  means  food,  clothes,  shelter, 
fuel,  oommeroe,  highway,  and  opportunity.  Now  the  coast  is  dominated 
by  the  exuberant  forces  of  a  productive  soil,  so  that  the  ocean  beyond  is 
only  a  turbulent  waste  and  a  long-drawn  barrier :  the  coast  is  the  hem 
of  the  land.  Neither  influence  can  wholly  exclude  the  other  in  this 
amphibian  belt,  for  the  coast  remains  the  intermediary  between  the 
habitable  expanse  of  the  land  and  the  international  highway  of  the  sea. 
The  break  of  the  waves  and  the  dash  of  the  spray  draw  the  line  beyond 
which  human  dwellings  cannot  spread ;  for  these  the  shore  is  the  outer- 
most limit,  as  for  ages  also  in  the  long  infancy  of  the  races,  before  the 
invention  of  boat  and  sail,  it  drew  the  absolute  boundary  to  human 
expansion.  In  historical  order,  its  first  effect  has  been  that  of  a  barrier, 
and  for  the  majority  of  peoples  this  it  has  remained;  but  with  the 
development  of  navigation  and  the  spread  of  human  activities  from  the 
land  over  sea  to  other  countries,  it  became  the  gateway  both  of  land  and 
sea — at  once  the  outlet  for  exploration,  colonization,  and  trade,  and  the 
open  door  through  which  a  continent  or  island  receives  contributions  of 
men  or  races  or  ideas  from  transoceanic  shores.  Barrier  and  threshold  : 
these  are  the  rdles  which  coasts  have  always  played  in  history.  To-day 
we  see  them  side  by  side.  But  in  spite  of  the  immense  proportions 
assumed  by  tranf^marine  intercourse,  tho  fact  remains  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Earth  are  for  their  inhabitants  only  a  barrier 


*  For  further  information  on  the  lochs  and  their  plants,  see  '*  A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Dominant  Phanerogamic  and  Higher  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  Aquatic  Habit, 
in  Three  Lake  Areas  of  Scotland"  (with  110  illnstrations),  by  Qeorge  West,  Proe. 
Ray.  Soe,  Edin.,  vol.  M,  pp.  967-1023  (1905). 
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^nd  not  an  outlet,  or  at  best  only  a  base  for  timorous  ventures  seaward 
'^liat  rarely  lose  sight  of  the  shore. 

As  intermediary  belt  between  land  and  sea,  the  ooast  becomes  a 
I)eouliar  habitat  which  leaves  its  mark  upon  its  people.  We  speak  of 
coast  strips,  coastal  plains, ''  tidewater  country,'*  coast  cities ;  of  coast 
"feribes,  ooast  peoples,  maritime  colonies;  and  each  word  brings  up  a 
picture  of  a  land  or  race  or  settlement  permeated  by  the  influences  of 
the  sea.  The  old  term  of  *'  coast-line "  has  no  application  to  such  an 
intermediary  belt,  for  it  is  a  zone  of  measurable  width,  and  this  width 
^vaiies  with  the  relief  of  the  land,  the  articulation  of  the  coast  according 
as  it  is  uniform  or  complex,  with  the  successive  stages  of  civilization 
and  the  development  of  navigation  among  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

Along  highly  articulated  coasts,  showing  the  interpenet ration  of  sea 
and  land  in  a  broad  band  of  capes  and  islands  separated   by  tidal 
cihannels  and  inlets,  or  on  shores  deeply  incised  by  river  estuaries,  or 
on  low  shelving  beaches  which  screen  brackish  lagoons  and  salt  marshes 
behind  sand  reefs  and  dune   ramparts,  and  which  thus  form  an  in- 
determinate boundary  of  alternate  land  and  water,  the  zone  character  of 
the  ooast  in  a  physical  sense  becomes  conspicuous.     In  an  anthropo- 
logical sense  the  zone  character  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  different  uses 
of  its  inner  and  outer  edge  made  by  man  in  different  localities  and  in 
different  periods  of  history. 

The  old  Qerman  maritime  cities  of  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic 
were  located  on  rivers  from  6  to  60  miles  from  the  open  sea,  always  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  coastal  belt.  Though  primarily  trading  towns, 
linked  together  once  in  the  sovereign  confederacy  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  they  fixed  their  sites  on  the  last  spurs  of  firm  ground  running 
oat  into  the  soft,  yielding  alluvium,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to 
mnndation.  Land  high  enough  to  be  above  the  ever  threatening  flood 
of  river  and  storm-driven  tide  on  this  flat  coast,  and  solid  enough  to  be 
built  upon,  could  not  be  found  immediately  on  the  sea.  The  slight 
elevations  of  sandy  *'  geest "  or  plateau  spurs  were  limited  in  area  and 
m  time  outgrown.  Hence  the  older  parts  of  all  these  river  towns,  from 
Bremen  to  E5nigsberg,  rest  upon  hills,  while  in  every  case  the  newer 
tnd  lower  part  is  built  on  piles  or  artificially  raised  ground  on  the 
alluvium.*  So  Utrecht,  the  Ultrajectum  of  the  Homans,  selected  for  its 
lite  a  long  raised  spur  running  out  from  the  solid  ground  of  north- 
western Germany  into  the  water-soaked  alluvium  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  the  most  important  town  of  all  this  region  before  the  arts  of 
civilization  began  the  conquest  by  dyke  and  ditch  of  the  amphibian 
coastal  belt  which  now  comprises  one- fourth  of  the  area  and  one-half 


*  Bodolph  Reinhard,  'Die  Wichstigsten  Deutficlien  Seehandelst'adte/  pp.  24,  25. 
Stuttgart:  1901.  For  Hamburg,  see  Joseph  Partscb,  <  Central  Europe,*  p.  291.   London 
1903. 
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the  population  of  the  Netherlands.*  So  ancient  London  marked  the  solid 
ground  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  tidal  flats  and  desolate  marshes  which 
lined  the  Thames  estuary,  as  the  Boman  Camulodouum  and  its  successor 
Colchester  on  its  steep  rise  or  dun  overlooked  the  marshes  of  the  Stour 
inlet. t  Farther  north  about  the  Wash,  which  in  Boman  days  extended 
far  inland  over  a  wide  area  of  fens  and  tidal  channels,  Cambridge  on  the 
river  Cam,  Huntingdon  and  Stamford  on  the  Nen,  and  Lincoln  on  the 
Witham — all  river  seaports — defined  the  firm  inner  edge  of  this  wide 
low  coast.  In  the  same  way  the  landward  rim  of  the  tidal  waters  and 
salt  marshes  of  the  Humber  inlet  was  described  by  a  semicircle  of  British 
and  Boman  towns — Doncaster,  Castleford,  Todcaster,  and  York.t  On 
the  flat  or  rolling  West  African  coastland,  which  lines  the  long  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  with  a  band  30  to  100  miles  wide,  the  sandy, 
swampy  tracts  immediately  on  the  sea  are  often  left  uninhabited; 
native  population  is  distributed  most  frequently  at  the  limit  of  deep 
water,  and  here  at  head  of  ship-navigation  the  trading  towns  are  found.§ 

While,  on  low  coasts  at  any  rate,  the  inner  edge  tends  to  mark  the 
limit  of  settlements  advancing  from  the  interior,  as  the  head  of  sea 
navigation  on  river  and  inlet  it  has  also  been  the  goal  of  immigrant 
settlers  from  oversea  lands.  The  history  of  modem  maritime  coloniza- 
tion, especially  in  America,  shows  that  the  aim  of  regular  colonists,  as 
opposed  to  mere  traders,  has  been  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  land  while  retaining  communication  with  the  sea,  and  thereby  with 
the  mother  country.  The  small  boats  in  use  till  the  introduction  of 
8team  navigation  fixed  this  line  far  inland  and  gave  the  coastal  zone 
a  greater  breadth  than  it  has  at  present,  and  a  more  regular  contour. 
In  colonial  America  this  inner  edge  coincided  with  the  "  fall-line "  of 
the  Atlantic  rivers,  which  was  indicated  by  a  series  of  seaport  towns, 
or  by  the  inland  limit  of  the  tides,  which  on  the  St.  Lawrence  fell  above 
Quebec,  and  on  the  Hudson  just  below  Albany. 

With  the  recent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels,  two  contrary 
effects  are  noticed.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  inner  edge,  as 
marked  by  ports,  moves  seaward  into  deeper  water,  and  the  zone  narrows. 
Tho  days  when  almost  every  tobacco  plantation  in  tidewater  Virginia 
had  its  own  wharf  are  long  since  past,  and  the  leaf  is  now  exported  by 
way  of  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  Seville  has  lost  practically  all  its 
sea  trade  to  Cadiz,  Bouen  to  Havre,  and  Dordrecht  to  Botterdam.  In 
other  cases  the  zone  preserves  its  original  width  by  the  creation  of 
secondary  ports  on  or  near  the  outer  edge,  reserved  only  for  the  largest 
vessels,  while  the  inner  harbour,  by  dredging  its  channel,  improves  its 

*  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

t  John  Richard  Green, '  The  fluking  of  England,'  vol.  1,  pp.  M-^A ;  maps,  pp.  8()and 
54.    London:  1904. 

X  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  pp.  12  and  63  ;  maps,  pp.  xx.ii.  and  o4. 

§  Friedrich  Ratzel,  *  History  of  Mankind/  vol.  8,  pp.  07,  139.     Ix)ndon  :  1898. 
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oommxinioatiou  with  the  sea.      Thus  arises  the  phenomenon  of  twin 
j>orts  like    Bremen   and    Bremerhaven,  Dantzig    and  Neufahrwasser, 
Stettin  and  Swinemunde,  Bordeaux  and  Pauillac*  London  and  Tilbury. 
Or  the  original  harbour  seeks  to  preserve  its  advantage  by  canalizing 
the  shallow  approach  by  river,  lagoon,  or  bay,  as  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  Pantiloff  canal  through  the  shallow  reaches  of  Eronstadt  bay ;  or 
Konigsberg  by  its  ship  canal,  carried  for  25  miles  across  the  Frisches 
Haff  to  the  Baltic;  *  or  Nantes  by  the  Loire  ship  canal,  which  in  1892 
was  bnilt  to  regain  for  the  old  town  the  West  Indian  trade  recently 
iDtercepted  by  the  rising  outer  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  estuary.f     In  northern  latitudes,  however,  the  outer  ports  on 
lemi-enclosed  sea  basins  like  the  Baltic  become  important  in  the  winter, 
when  the  inner  ports  are  ice-bound.    Otherwise  the  outer  port  sinks  with 
every  improvement  in  the  channel  between  the  inner  port  and  the  sea. 
Hamburg  has  so  constantly  deepened  the  Elbe  passage  that  its  outport  of 
Caxhaven  has  had  little  chance  to  rise,  and  serves  only  as  an  emergency 
harbour;    while    on    the    Weser,   maritime    leadership    has    oscillated 
between  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven. t     So  the  whole  German  coast  and 
the  Russian  Baltic  have  seen  a  more  or  less  irregular  shifting  back- 
wards and  forwards  of  maritime  importance  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  edges. 

The  width  of  the  coast  zone  is  not  only  prevented  from  contracting 
by  dredging  and  canaling,  but  it  is  even  increased.  By  deepening  the 
channel,  the  chief  port  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  has  been  removed 
from  Quebec  180  miles  upstream  to  Montreal,  and  that  of  the  Clyde 
from  Port  Glasgow  16  miles  to  Glasgow  itself,  so  that  now  the  largest 
ooean  steamers  come  to  dock  where  fifty  years  ago  children  waded 
across  the  stream  at  ebb  tide.  Such  artificial  modifications,  however, 
are  rare,  for  they  are  made  only  where  peculiarly  rich  resources  or 
superior  lines  of  communication  with  the  hinterland  justify  the  ex- 
penditures ;  but  they  find  their  logical  conclusion  in  still  farther 
extensions  of  sea  navigation  into  the  interior  by  means  of  ship  canals, 
where  previously  no  water  highway  existed.  Instances  are  found  in 
the  Manchester  ship  canal  and  the  Welland,  which,  by  means  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  makes  Chicago  accessible  to  ocean 
vessels.  Though  man  distinguishes  between  sea  and  inland  navigation 
in  his  definitions,  in  his  practice  he  is  bound  by  no  formula  and  recog- 
nizes  no  fundamental  difference  where  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  are  deep 
enough  to  admit  his  sea-going  craft. 

Such  deep  landward  protrusions  of  the  head  of  marine  navigation  at 
certain  favoured  points,  as  opposed  to  its  recent  coastward  trend  in 


•  Jofeph  Fartflch,  *  Central  Europe,'  pp.  284-288.    London  :  1903. 
t  H.  R.  Mill,  *  International  Geography,'  p.  251.    New  York  :  1902. 
X  Rudolph  Beinhard,  'Die  Wichstigsten  Deutschen  Seehandelst'adte/  pp.  21-22. 
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moBt  inlets  and  rivers,  greatly  increase  the  irregularity  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  coast  zone  by  the  marked  discrepancy  between  its  maximnm 
and  minimtini  width.  They  are  limited,  however,  to  a  few  highly 
civilized  countries,  and  to  a  few  points  in  those  countries.  But  their 
presence  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  evolution  of  the  coast  zone  with 
the  development  of  civilization  shows  the  persistent  importance  of  this 
inner  edge. 

The  outer  edge  finds  its  greatest  significance,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  ephemeral,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  navigation,  maritime  coloniza* 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  of  original  settlement.  But  this  importance 
persists  only  on  steep  coasts  furnishing  little  or  no  level  ground  for 
cultivation  and  barred  from  interior  hunting  or  grazing  land ;  on  many 
coral  and  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  whose  outer  rim  has  the 
most  fertile  soil  and  famishes  the  most  abundant  growth  of  coco  palms, 
and  whose  limited  area  only  half  suffices  to  support  the  population ; 
and  in  polar  and  sub-polar  districts,  where  harsh  climatic  conditions  set 
a  low  limit  to  economic  development.  In  all  these  reginns  the  sea  must 
provide  most  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  can  therefore  never 
lose  contact  with  its  waters.  In  mountainous  Tierra  del  Fuego,  whose 
impenetrably  forested  slopes  rise  directly  from  the  sea,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  scanty  stretch  of  stony  beach  between  them,  the  natives  of 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  keep  close  to  the  shore.  The  straits 
and  channels  yield  them  all  their  food,  and  are  the  highways  for  all 
their  restless,  hungry  wanderings.*  The  steep  slopes  and  dense  forests 
preclude  travel  by  land,  and  force  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  live  as 
much  in  their  canoes  as  in  their  huts.  The  Thlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
of  the  mountainous  coast  of  southern  Alaska  locate  their  villages  on 
some  smooth  sheltered  beach,  with  their  houses  in  a  single  row  facing 
the  water,  and  the  ever-ready  canoe  drawn  up  on  shore  in  front.  They 
select  their  sites  with  a  view  to  food  supply,  and  to  protection  in  case  of 
attack.  On  the  treeless  shores  of  Eadiak  island  and  of  the  long  narrow 
Alaska  peninsula  near  by,  the  Eskimo  choose  their  village  location 
for  an  accumulation  of  driftwood,  for  proximity  to  their  food  supply, 
and  a  landing-place  for  their  kayaks  and  bidarkas.  Hence  they  prefer 
a  point  of  land  or  gi  avel  spit  extending  out  into  the  sea,  or  a  sand  reef 
separating  a  salt-water  lagoon  from  the  open  sea.  The  Aleutian 
islanders  regard  only  accessibility  to  the  shell-fish  on  the  beach  and 
their  pelagic  hunting  and  fishing  ;  and  this  consideration  has  influenced 
the  Eskimo  tribes  of  the  wide  Kuskokwin  estuary  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  place  their  huts  only  a  few  feet  above  ordinary  high  tide, 
where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  overflow  from  the  sea.t     Only 


•  Fitz-Roy  and  Darwin,  'Voyage  of  the  Beagle,*  vol.  2,  pp.  140,  178;  vol.  3,  pp. 
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among  the  great  tidal  channels  of  the  Yukon  delta  are  they  distributed 
orer  the  whole  wide  coastal  zone,  even  to  its  inner  edge. 

The  coast  Chnkches  of  north-eastern  Siberia  locate  their  tent  viUages 
on    the  sand  ramparts  between  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  freshwater 
lagoons  which  line  this  low  tundra  shore.    Here  they  are  conveniently 
dtnated  for  fishing  and  hunting  marine  animals,  while  protected  against 
the  summer  inundations  of  the  Arctic  rivers.*      The  whole  western  side 
of   Greenland,  from  far  northern  Upemivik  south  to  Cape  Farewell, 
flhows  both  Eskimo  and  Danish  settlements  almost  without  exception  on 
projecting  points  of  peninsulas  or  islands,  where  the  stronger  effect  of 
the  warm  ocean  current,  as  well  as  proximity  to  the  food  supply,  serve  to 
fix  their  habitations ;  although  the  remains  of  the  old  Norse  settlements 
in  general  are  found   in   sheltered   valleys  with   summer  vegetation, 
striking  off  from  the  fiords  some  20  miles  back  from  the  outer  coast.t 
Gesar  found   that   the   ancient  Veneti,   an   immigrant  people  of  the 
Bonthem  coast  of  Brittany,  built  their  towns  on  the  points  of  capes  and 
promontories,  sites  which  gave  them  ready  contact  with  the  sea  and 
protection  from  attack  from  the  land  side,  because  every  rise  of  the  tide 
nbmerged  the  intervening  lowlands.  {     Here  a  sterile  plateau  hinter- 
land drove  them  for  part  of  their  subsistence  to  the  water,  and  the  con- 
tinuous  intertribal   warfare  of  small  primitive  states  to  the  sea-girt 
asylums  of  the  capes. 

In  the  early  history  of  navigation  and  exploration,  striking  features 
of  this  outer  coast  edge,  like  headlands  and  capes,  became  important  sea 
marks.  The  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  rising  6400  feet  above  the 
sea  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thessalian  coast,  and  casting  its 
shadow  as  far  as  the  market-place  of  Lemnos,  was  a  guiding  point  for 
mariners  in  the  whole  northern  iEgean.§  For  the  ancient  Greeks  Cape 
Halea  was  long  the  boundary  stone  to  the  unknown  wastes  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  just  as  later  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  marked  the  portals 
to  the  mare  ienehrosum  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  So  the  Sacred  Pro- 
montory (Cape  St.  Vincent)  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  defined  for 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  south-western  limit  of  the  habitable  world.f 
Centuries  later  the  Portuguese  marked  their  advance  down  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  first  by  Cape  Non,  which  so  long  said  '*  No ! "  to  the 
struggling  mariner,  then  by  Cape  Bojador,  and  finally  by  Cape  Verde. 

In  coastwise  navigation,  minor  headlands  and  inshore  islands  were 
points  to  steer  by ;  and  in  that  early  maritime  colonization,  which  had 
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chiefly  a  commeroial  aim,  thev  formed  the  favourite  spots  for  trading 
stations.  The  Phoenicians  in  their  home  country  fixed  their  settlements 
by  preference  on  small  capes,  like  Sidon  and  Berytus,  or  on  inshore 
islets,  like  Tyre  and  Aradus,^  and  in  their  colonies  and  trading  stations 
they  chose  similar  sites,  whether  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.t  Spain,  or 
Morocco.}  Carthage  was  located  on  a  small  hill-crowned  cape  project- 
ing out  into  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  and  the  two  promontories  embracing 
this  inlet  were  edged  with  settlements,  especially  the  northern  arm, 
which  held  Utica  and  Hippo,§  the  latter  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
French  naval  station  of  Bizerta. 

In  this  early  Hellenic  world,  when  Greek  sea-power  was  in  its 
infancy,  owing  to  the  fear  of  piracy,  cities  were  placed  a  few  miles  baok 
from  the  coast ;  but  with  the  partial  cessation  of  this  evil,  sites  on  shore 
and  peninsula  were  preferred  as  being  more  accessible  to  commeroe,) 
and  such  of  the  older  towns  as  were  in  comparatively  easy  reach  of  the 
Hcaboard  established  there  each  its  own  port.  Thus  we  find  the  ancient 
urban  pairs  of  Argos  and  Nauplia,  Troezene  and  Pogon,  MycsBne  and 
Eiones,  Corinth  commanding  its  JCgean  port  of  Cenchre©  8  miles  away 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  to  catch  the  Asiatic  trade,  and  connected  by  a 
walled  thoroughfare  Ij^  mile  long  with  Lechaeum,  a  second  harbour  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf  which  served  the  Italian  commerce.^  In  the  same 
group  belonged  Athens  and  its  Piraeus,  Megara  and  PegsB,  Pergamus 
and  Elaae  in  western  Asia  Minor.**  These  ancient  twin  cities  may  be 
taken  to  mark  the  two  borders  of  the  coast  zone.  Like  the  modern  ones 
which  we  have  considered  above,  their  historical  development  has  shown 
an  advance  from  the  inner  towards  tbe  outer  edge,  though  owing  to 
different  causes.  However,  the  retired  location  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
sea  towns  of  Germauy  served  as  a  partial  protection  against  the  pirates 
who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  scoured  these  coasts.  Lubeck,  originally 
located  nearer  the  sea  than  at  present,  and  frequently  demolished  by 
them,  was  finally  rebuilt  farther  inland  up  the  Trave  river. H  Later  the 
port  of  Travemiinde  grew  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  estuary. 

The  early  history  of  maritime  colonization  shows  in  general  two 
geographic  phases  :  first,  the  appropriation  of  the  islet  and  headland 
outskirts  of  the  seaboard,  and  later — it  may  be  much  later — an  advance 
towards  the  inner  edge  of  the  coast,  or  yet  farther  into  the  interior. 
Progress  from  the  earlier  to  the  maturer  phase  depends  upon  the  social 
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aud  economic  Aevelopment  of  the  oolonizers  as  reflected  in  their  valiia- 
tion  of  t«rrit<jrial  area.  The  first  phase,  the  outcome  of  a  low  estimate 
of  the  valae  of  land,  is  best  represented  by  the  Phoenician  and  earliest 
Greek  colonies,  whose  purposes  were  chiefly  commercial,  and  who  sought 
merely  sach  readily  accessible  coastal  points  as  furnished  the  best 
trading  stations  on  the  highway  of  the  Mediteirancan  and  the  adjacent 
BOS.*  The  earlier  Greek  colonies,like  those  of  the  Triopium  promontory 
fiinuing  the  eonth-weeteru  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  Chalcidice,  the 
Thracian  Chersonosus,  Calohedon,  fiyzantium,  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  and 
3inc)pe,  were  situated  on  peninsulas  or  headlands,  that  would  afford  a 
amTOuient  anchor  ground;  or,  like  Syracuse  and  Mitylene,  on  small 
inshore  islets,  which  were  soon  outgrown,  and  from  which  the  towns 
iben  spread  to  the  mainland  near  by.|  The  advantages  of  such  sites 
Isyin  their  accessibility  to  commerce,  and  in  their  natural  protection 
ijainst  the  attack  of  strange  or  hostile  mainland  tribes.  For  a  nation 
uf  merchants,  satisfied  with  the  large  vetarns  but  also  with  the  ephe- 
mera! power  of  middlemen,  these  considerations  aufSced.  While  the 
Fhcenician  trading  poats  in  Africa  dotted  the  outer  rim  of  the  coast,  the 
inner  edge  of  the  zone  was  indicated  by  Libyan  or  Ethiopian  towns, 
'here  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  bartered  thoir  ivory  and  skins  for 
the  products  of  Tyre.}  So  that  commercial  expansion  of  the  Arabs 
down  the  east  coast  of  Africa  in  the  tenth  century  seiaed  upon  the  off- 
nhoTe  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Femba,  and  Mafia,  (he  small  inshore  islets  like 
llombasa.  and  Lamn,  and  the  whole  outer  rim  of  the  coast  from  the 
Hjnator  southward  to  the  Kovuma  river;  nor  had  the  sultan's  territory 
eipanded  a  decade  ago,  when  he  had  to  relinquish  the  long  thread  of  his 
continental  possessions. 

But  when  a  people  has  advanced  to  a  higher  conception  of  coloniza- 
lioQ  as  nn  outlet  fur  national  an  well  as  commercial  expansion,  and  when 
il  sees  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  both  race  and  trade  in  the  new 
(locality  depends  upon  the  occupation  of  larger  tracts  of  territory  and 
tie  development  of  local  resources  as  a  basis  fur  exohangea,  their  settle- 
ment* spread  from  the  outer  rim  of  the  coasts  to  its  inner  edge  and  yet 
lieyood,  if  alluvial  plains  and  river  highways  are  present  as  lures  into 
the  interior.  Suoh  was  the  history  of  many  later  colonies  of  the  Greeks 
aoi  Carthaginians,;!  and  esjiecially  of  most  modern  colonial  movements, 
for  theee  have  been  dominated  by  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  land. 
After  the  long  Atlantic  journey,  the  outposts  of  the  American  coast 
were  welcome  resting-places  to  the  early  European  voyagers,  but,  owing 
to  their  restricted  area  and  therefore  limited  productivity,  they  were 
toon  abandoned,  or  became  mere  bases  fur  inland  expansion.     The  little 
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island  of  Cuttyliunk,  off  southBrn  MassachueettB,  was  the  site  of  Gi 
nold's  abortive  attempt  at  colotiization  ia  1602,  like  Raleigh's  attempt  on 
Boanoke  island  in  1585,  and  the  later  one  af  Popbam  on  the  eastern 
headland  of  Casco  bay.  The  PUgrims  pansed  at  the  eziremity  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  again  ou  Clark's  island,  before  fixing  their  settlement  on 
Plymouth  bay.  Monhegan  island,  uff  the  Maine  coast,  was  the  site  of  an 
early  English  trading  post,  which,  however,  lasted  only  from  1623  to 
1626  :  *  and  the  same  dates  fis  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  fishing  and 
trading  station  eatablisheii  on  Cape  Ann,  and  removed  later  to  Salem 
harbour.  The  Swedes  made  their  first  settlement  in  Ameriva  on  Cape 
Henlopen,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay  ;  but  their  next,  only  seven 
yoara  later,  they  locited  well  up  the  estuaiy  of  the  Delaware  river. 
Thns  for  the  modern  colonist  the  outer  edge  of  the  coast  is  merely 
the  gateway  of  the  land  ;  from  it  he  passes  rapidly  to  the  settlement  of 
the  int«rior,  wherever  fertile  soil  and  abundant  resources  promise  a 
due  return  upon  his  labour. 

Since  it  is  irom  the  land,  as  tho  inhabited  portion  of  the  Earth'a 
enrface,  that  all  maritime  movements  emanate,  and  to  the  land  that  all 
oversea  migrationsare  directed,  the  reciprocal  relations  between  land  and 
sea  are  largely  determined  by  the  degree  of  accessibility  existing  between 
the  two.  This  depends  primarily  upon  tho  articulation  of  n  land  mass, 
■whether  it  presents  an  unbroken  contour  like  Africa  and  India,  or 
whether,  like  Asia  and  Norway,  it  drops  a  fringe  of  peninsnlas  and  « 
shower  of  islands  into  the  bordering  ocean.  Here  distance  from  the  sea 
bars  a  conntry  from  its  vivifying  contact ;  every  protrusion  of  an  ocean 
artery  into  the  heart  of  a  continent  makes  that  heart  feel  the  pulse  of 
life  on  far-off  unseen  shores.  The  Baltic  inlet  which  makes  a  seaport 
'of  St  Petersburg  800  miles  (1300  kilometres)  back  from  the  western 
rim  of  Europe,  brings  Atlantic  civilization  to  this  half-Asiatic  side  of 
the  continent.  The  solid  front  presented  by  the  Iberian  peninsula  and 
AfVica  to  the  Atlantic  has  a  narrow  crack  at  Gibraltar,  whence  the 
Mediterranean  penetrates  inland  2300  miles  (3T00  kilometres),  and  con- 
verts the  western  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  roots  of  tho  Lebanon 
mountains  into  a  seaboard.  By  means  of  the  Arabian  sea,  the  Indian 
ocean  runs  northward  1300  miles  (2200  kilomelrea)  from  Cape  Comoria 
to  meet  the  Indus  delta;  and  then  turns  westward  700  miles  farther 
through  the  Oman  and  Persian  galfs  to  receive  the  boats  from  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Such  marine  inlets  create  islands  and  peninsulas,  which 
are  charactorined  by  proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  or  many  sides,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  continents  produce  every  degree  of  nearness  shading 
off  into  inaccessible  remoteness  from  the  watery  highway  of  the  deep. 

The  success  with  which  such  indentations  open  up  the  interior  of 
the  continents  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  inlets  and  the  size  of  the 


■  W.  B.  Weeilen,  '  Eoonomio  and  Social  History  of  New  Entrland.'  voL  1,  p.  'JS. 
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l»»d  mass  in  quoBtion.  Africa's  huge  area  and  unljroken  contour  com- 
bine to  hold  the  Bea  at  arm's  length ;  Eurojio'e  deep-rnnning  inlete  open  . 
that  einall  continent  so  effectively  that  Kazan,  Kuasia's  most  eastern 
city  uf  coQBiderable  size,  is  only  750  miles  (1 200  kilometres)  distant  from 
the  nearest  White  eea,  Baltic,  and  Azof  porta.  Asia,  the  largest  uf  all 
the  continents,  despite  a  Euocession  of  big  indentations  that  invade  its 
periphery  from  Sinai  peninsula  to  East  Cape,  has  a  vast  inland  area 
hopelessly  far  from  the  surrounding  oceans. 

In  order  to  determine  the  coast  articulation  of  any  conntry  or 
continent,  Uarl  Ritter  and  his  followers  divided  area  by  shoreline,  the 
latter  a  purely  mathematical  Hue  representing  the  total  contour  length. 
By  this  method  Europe's  ratio  is  1  linear  mile  of  coast  to  174  square 
miles  of  area,  Australia's  I  :  224.  Asia's  1 :  490,  and  Africa's  1  :  700. 
This  metna  that  Europe's  proportion  of  coast  is  three  times  that  of  Asia 
and  four  times  that  of  Africa ;  that  a  country  like  Norway,  with  a  shore- 
line of  ]  2,000  miles  traced  in  and  out"  along  the  fiords  and  around  the 
larger  islands,*  has  only  10  square  miles  of  area  foi'  every  mile  of  sea- 
board,  while  Germany,  with  every  detail  of  its  littoral  included  in  the 
measurement,  has  only  1515  miles  of  shoreline  and  a  ratio  of  1  mile  of 
ooaat  to  every  159  square  miles  of  area. 

The  criticism  has  beon  made  against  this  method  that  it  compares 
two  nnlike  measures,  square  and  lineur,  which  moreover  increase  or 
decrease  in  markedly  dilTereut  degrees,  according  as  larger  or  smaller 
units  are  used.  liut  for  the  purposes  of  anthropogeography  the  method 
is  valid,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  amount  of  area  dependent  for  its 
marine  outline  upon  each  mile  of  littoral.  A  coast,  like  every  other 
Ixrandary,  performs  the  important  function  of  iatermodiary  in  the  inter- 
oaurse  of  a  land  with  its  neighbours ;  hence  the  length  of  this  sea 
honsdary  materially  afleots  this  function.  Surface  and  periphery  are  not 
dead  mathematical  "quantities,  but  organs  of  one  body  which  stand  in 
reciprocal  activity,  and  which  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
their  persistent  mutual  relations.     The  division  of  the  area  of  a  land 

the  length  of  its  coastline  yields  a  quotient  which  to  the  anthropo- 

igrapher  is  not  a  dry  figure,  but  an  index  to  the  possible  relations 
lietween  seaboard  and  interior.  A  comparison  of  some  of  these  ratios 
will  Illustrate  this  fact. 

Germany's  shoreline,  traced  in  contour  without  including  details, 
neuDres  7S7  miles ;  this  is  just  one-Gfth  that  of  Italy  and  two-fifths 
that  of  France,  so  that  it  is  short.  But  since  Germany's  area  is  nearly 
twioe  Italy's  and  a  little  larger  than  that  of  France,  it  has  287  square 
milea  of  territory  for  every  mile  of  coast,  while  Italy  has  only  28  squar  j 
tnilM,  and  France  106.  Germany  has  towns  that  are  434  miles  from  the 
Uareet  soaboard,  but  in  Italy  the  moat  inland  point  is  only  148  miles 


11        ^'^^ 


*  Norway,  Offialal  Fablication  (be  the  Paris  Eshlbition,  p.  1.    Cbriatiaaia,  litiH). 
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from  the  Mediterranean.*  If  we  turn  now  to  the  United  States  and 
adopt  Mendenhall's  estimate  of  its  general  or  contour  coastline  aa  5705 
miles,  we  find  that  our  country  has  530  square  miles  of  area  depen- 
dent for  its  outlet  upon  each  mile  of  seaboard.  This  means  that  our 
coast  has  a  heavy  taek  imposed  upon  it,  and  that  its  commercial  aud 
political  importance  is  correspondingly  enhanced  ;  that  the  extension  of 
our  Gulf  of  Mexico  Uttoial  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  a  measure  of  Belf-]>reserTatiou,  and  that  the  ud broken 
contour  and  mountain- walled  face  of  our  Pacific  littoial  is  a  seriouB 
national  handicap. 

But  this  method  is  open  to  the  legitimate  and  fundamental  criticism 
that,  starting  from  the  conception  of  a  coast  as  a  mere  line  instead  of  a 
zone,  it  ignores  all  those  features  which  belong  to  every  littoral  as  a 
atrip  of  the  Earth's  surface— location,  geologic  structure,  relief,  slope, 
accessibility  to  the  scii  in  front  and  to  the  land  behind,  all  which  'vary 
from  one  part  of  the  world's  senboard  to  another,  and  serve  to  differ- 
entiato  the  human  history  of  every  littoral.  Moreover,  of  all  parts  of 
the  Eurth's  surface,  the  coast  as  the  hem  of  the  sea  and  hind,  combining 
the  charactera  of  each,  is  most  complex.  It  is  the  coast  as  a  human 
habitat  that  primarily  concerns  aothropogeograjihy ;  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  multifarious  influences  modifying  one  another  in  this 
mingled  environment  of  land  and  water  reveals  an  intricate  interplay  of 
geographic  forces,  varying  from  inland  basin  to  marginal  sea,  from 
marginal  sea  to  open  ocean,  and  changing  from  one  historical  period  to 
another — an  interplay  so  mercurial  that  it  coiild  find  only  a  most  in- 
adequate expression  in  a  rigid  mathematical  formula. 

As  the  const,  then,  is  the  border  zone  between  the  solid,  inhabited 
land  and  the  mobile,  untenanted  deep,  two  important  faclors  in  its 
history  are  the  accessibility  of  its  back  country  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  accessibility  of  the  sea  on  the  other,  A  littoral  barred  from  its 
hinterland  by  mountain  range  or  steep  plateau  escarpment  or  deeert 
tract  feels  little  influence  from  the  land;  level  or  fertile  soil  is  loo 
limited  in  amount  to  draw  inland  the  growing  people,  intercourse  is  too 
difficult  and  infrequent,  transportation  too  slow  and  costly.  Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  wast  are  forced  to  look  seaward  for  their  racial 
and  commercial  expansion,  even  if  a  paucity  of  good  harbours  limits  the 
acoessibility  of  the  sea,  and  to  lead  a  somewhat  detached  and  in- 
dependent existence,  so  far  as  the  territory  behind  them  is  concerned. 
Here  the  coast,  as  a  peripheral  organ  of  the  interior,  as  the  outlet  for  ifa 
products,  the  market  for  its  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  medium  for 
intercourse  with  its  maritime  neighbours,  sees  its  special  function 
impaired.  But  it  takes  advantage  of  its  isolation  and  the  protection  of 
a  long  sea  boundary  to  detach  itself  politically  from  its  hinterland,  as 


I 
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Ae  kHtAT  of  PhteniciA,  tlw  X^mn  omst  of  Am  Vtiur,  Dalmatia,  tits 
rep^Uiiz  c-f  Amrifi,  Teoioe,  and  Genoa,  tht  Gomity  of  Banxkaw,  and 
Ponagal  acvs-iastly  pniT« ;  and  at  the  nme  tine  it  profits  b;  it*  mem- 
Imti  kcatiws  to  utilize  the  moie  variei  fielda  of  maritime  enteiprise 
Icfxe  it,  is  iica  of  the  iDore  or  leas  fortadden  territonr  behind  it.  The 
M^t  and  width  at  the  landward  barrier,  the  nnicber  and  pi»ctic«btlity 
rf  the  pmwan  actvna  it.  and  eapsciallr  the  T^ae  of  the  hinterland'a 
pviacta  in  relation  to  their  bnlk.  determine  the  amonnt  of  intenoone 
ktwem  that  hint^and  and  its  monntain  or  deaeit  barred  littoral. 

The  interioT  is  mon  effectiTely  cnt  off  from  the  peripherr,  when 
t  moontaia  range  or  a  plaiean  e«rart«ient  trace*  the  inn«-  line  of  the 
DDaatlaz.'!,  a$  is  tLr  prr'riitce  of  Lignria  in  northern  Iralj,  Dalmatia, 
tfe  wcsterr:  si^e  ■:'  the  Indian  peninsala.  in-:«;  pan^  of  Afrioa.  and  long 
ontchee  of  -J:>e  Pacific  littc-ral  of  the  An:rri»s.  The  highland  that 
Uckx  the  Norwegian  o:«c:  is  cr-Mse-i  br  only  one  railri;*J,  that  passing 
tbnmgh  tie  TroniLjen  depression :  acd  this  t«rrier  has  served  to 
ktep  N-:>nraT's  hisM-rical  connection  with  Sweden  far  less  intimate 
than  wii  I^inrEirc.  The  long  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  briogicg  the  ««a 
«11  iLti.  tie  Lean  of  ."-onthem  Emv'pe,  hae  seen  nevertheless  a 
itlaiiveiy  5i:ia11  msriliiue  'ieTelopment,  owicg  lo  ihe  wall  of  moan- 
luns  tL&t  even'whei^  shnis  ont  the  hii^ierland  of  its  coasts.  The 
gR*:iiiSe  ■■f  Te^i:*  was  intiniattly  conceded  wi:h  the  Brenner  pan. 
OTw  the  Air*  c-n  iLe  cte  hand,  and  the  trade  ff  the  e.aetem  Mediter- 
tinean  t.n  the  oth-^r.  Desf-ite  Aastrc-Hjnfary'a  cracial  interest  in 
tlie  Dorth-e&st  oi-rter  of  the  Adriatic  as  a  njaritime  outlet  for  this  vaat 
inland  empire,  ani  its  herctiiean  efforts  at  Trieste  and  Finme  lo  create 
litrboms  and  to  cinnect  them  by  transm-intane  raih\«de  with  the 
wllty  of  ihv  I>anGc«,  the  maritime  development  of  ibis  coast  is  still 
nstricted,  and  much  of  Austria's  trade  gi^<es  ont  northward  by  Germau 
pons.'  Farther  soath  along  the  Dalmatian  and  Albanian  coasts, 
ibe  deep  and  sheltered  bays  between  the  half-snbmerged  roots  of  the 
IHnaiic  Alps  have  developed  only  locn)  importance,  becaoae  they  lack 
practicable  otxinectioD  with  the  interior.  This  was  their  history  too 
ii  early  Greek  and  Boman  days,  for  they  found  only  scant  support 
in  Uh  few  catavana  that  crossed  by  the  Boman  road  to  I^mchinm 
to  exdiange  the  merchandise  of  the  .£gean  for  the  products  of  the 
loiian  isles.  Spain  has  always  suffered  from  the  fact  that  her  bare, 
uid,  and  unproductive  tableland  almost  everywhere  rises  steeply  frnm 
ia  fertile  Kid  densely  populated  coasts;  and  therefore  that  the  two 
Inre  been  nnaUe  to  co-operate  either  for  the  prT>duction  of  a  large 
luritjme  commerce  or  for  natnral  political  unity.  Here  the  diverse 
oondidoaa  of  the  littoral  and  the  wall  of  the  great  central  terrace  of 
the  emmtry  have  emphasized  that  tendency  to  defection  that  beloogs 

■  Iim§h  Partwb. '  CentnJ  Kmope,'  pp.  ±i7-aau.    Laadcm:  19u3 
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to  every   poriphery,  and   therefore  neoessitated  a  Btrong  oentralized 

government  to  conBolidate  the  reetive  maritime  provinoes  ivith  their 
diverBB  Galician,  Baeque,  Catalonian,  and  Andaluaian  Btocks  into  one 
nation  with  the  CaatiUans  of  the  plateau.' 

Where  mountain  Byetems  run  oat  endwiao  into  the  aea,  the  longi- 
tudinal vallcye  with  their  drainage  etreame  open  natural  highways 
from  the  interior  to  the  ooast.  This  atructure  has  made  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  far  more  open  than  its  Mediterranean 
front,  and  therefore  given  that  western  face  the  lead  in  maritime 
affairs  since  1450.  So  from  the  shores  of  Thrace  to  the  southern  point 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  all  the  valleys  of  Greece  open  out  on  the  eastern 
or  Asiatic  side ;  here  every  mountain -flanked  bay  has  had  its  own  small 
hinterland  to  draw  upon,  and  every  such  interior  has  been  acceasible 
to  the  civilization  of  the  jEgean ;  here  was  concentrated  the  maritime 
and  cultural  life  of  Hellas. f  The  northern  half  of  Andean  Colomhia, 
by  way  of  the  parallel  Atrato,  Bio  Cauco,  and  Magdalena  valleys,  has 
supported  the  activities  of  its  Caribbean  littoral,  and  through  their 
avenues  has  received  such  foreign  influences  as  might  penetrate  to 
inland  Bogota.  In  lifce  manner,  the  mountain -ridged  j)enin6ala  of 
Farther  India  keeps  its  interior  in  touch  with  its  leading  ports  through 
its  intermontane  valleys  of  the  Irawadi,  Salwin,  Menam,  and  Uekong 

Low  coasts  rising  by  easy  gradients  to  wide  plains,  like  those  of 
northern  France,  Germany,  southern  Eusaia,  and  the  Gulf  seaboard 
of  the  United  States,  profit  by  an  accessible  and  extensive  hinter- 
land. Occasionally,  however,  this  advantage  is  curtailed  by  a  political 
boundary  reinforced  by  a  high  protective  tariff,  as  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  East  Prussia  know  to  their  sorrow. 

Theee  low  hems  of  the  land,  however,  often  meet  physical  obstmo- 
tions  to  ready  communication  with  the  interior  in  the  silted  inlets, 
shallow  lagoons,  marshes,  or  mangrove  swamps  of  the  littoral  itself. 
Here  the  larger  drainage  streams  give  access  through  this  amphibian 
belt  to  the  solid  land  behind.  Where  they  flow  into  a  tide-swept  bay 
like  the  North  sea  or  the  English  channel,  they  scour  out  their  beds 
and  preserve  the  connection  tietween  sea  and  land ;  but  debouohment 
into  a  tidelesB  basin  like  the  Caspian  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  even  for 
suoh  mighty  streams  as  the  Volga  and  the  Mississippi,  sees  the  slbw 
silting  up  of  their  months  and  the  restriction  of  their  agency  in  opening 
up  the  hinterland.  Thus  the  character  of  the  bordering  sea  may  help 
to  determine  the  accessibility  of  the  coast  from  the  land  side. 

Its  accessibility  from  the  sea  depends  primarily  upon  its  degree  of 
articulation;    and  this  articulation  depends  upon  whether  the  littoral 

*  EliBfe  BcclUB,  "The  Eurtb  and  its  InhabiUuli;  Europe,'  vol.  1,  pp.  370-372. 
Ne*  York ;  1882. 

t  Enitt  Curtioa,  '  Hiatory  of  Qreooe,'  vol.  1,  pp.  16-2e.    New  York. 
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belt  has  suffered  elevation  or  snbsidenoe.  When  the  inshore  sea  rests 
npon  an  uplifted  bottom,  the  contour  of  the  ooast  is  smooth  and  un- 
broken,  because  most  of  the  irregularities  of  surface  have  been  overlaid 
by  a  thick  deposit  of  waste  from  the  land ;  so  it  offers  no  harbour  except 
here  and  there  a  silt-ed  river  mouth,  while  it  shelves  off  through  a 
broad  amphibian  belt  of  tidal  marsh,  lagoon,  and  sand  reef  to  a  shallow 
sea.  Such  is  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  most  of  the  Qulf  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  and  the  long, 
low  littoral  of  Upper  Guinea.  Such  coasts  harbour  a  population  of 
fishermen  living  along  the  strands  of  their  placid  lagoons,*  and 
stimulate  a  timid  inshore  navigation  which  sometimes  develops  to 
extensive  coastwise  intercourse,  who^-e  a  network  of  lagoons  and  deltaic* 
channels  forms  a  long  inshore  passage,  as  in  Upper  Guinea,  but  which 
fears  the  break  of  the  surf  outside.f 

The  rivers  draining  these  low  uplifted  lands  are  deflected  from 
their  straight  path  to  the  sea  by  coastwise  deposits,  and  idly  trail 
along  for  miles  just  inside  the  outer  beach ;  or  they  are  split  up  into 
numerous  offshoots  among  the  silt  beds  of  a  delta,  to  find  their  way 
by  shallow,  tortuous  channels  to  the  ocean,  so  that  they  abate  their 
value  as  highways  between  sea  and  land.  The  silted  mouths  of  the 
Nile  excluded  the  larger  vessels  even  of  Augustus  Caesar's  time  and 
admitted  only  their  lighters,  J  just  as  to-day  the  lower  Rufigi  river  loses 
much  of  its  value  to  German  East  Africa  because  of  its  scant  hospitality 
to  vessels  coming  from  the  sea. 

The  effect  of  subsidence,  even  on  a  low  coastal  plain,  is  to  increase 
accessibility  from  the  sea  by  flooding  the  previous  river  valleys  and 
transfonning  them  into  a  succession  of  long  shallow  inlets,  alternating 
with  low  or  hihy  tongues  of  land.  Such  embayed  coasts  form  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Delaware  bay,  through  Chesapeake  bay  to 
Pamlico  sound,  the  North  sea  side  of  England,  the  funnel-shaped 
••fbrden"  or  firths  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jutland  and  Schles^vig- 
Holstein,  and  the  ragged  sounds  or  "Bodden"  that  indent  the  Baltic 
shore  of  Germany  from  the  Bay  of  Lubeck  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder 
river.§  Although  the  shallowness  of  the  bordering  sea  and  the  sand- 
bars and  sand  reefs  which  characterize  all  fiat  coasts  here  also  exclude 
the  largest  vessels,  such  coasts  have  nevertheless  ample  contact  with 
both  land  and  sea.  They  tend  to  develop,  therefore,  the  activities 
appropriate  to  both.  A  fertile  soil  and  abundant  local  resources,  as  in 
tidewater  Maryland  and  Virginia,  makes  the  land  more  attractive  than 


•  William  Morrifl  Davie,  *  Physical  Geography/  pp.  115-122.     1899. 

t  Frederick  Ratzel,  *  History  of  Mankind,'  vol.  3,  p.  95.    London :  1898. 

(  Strabo,  book  xyii.  ch.  i.  18.     Diodorus  Sioulus,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  36.    Translated 
by  G.  Booth.    London :  1814. 

§  J. Partach,* Central  Europe,' pp. 96-98.   London:  1903.   F.  Ratzel, ' Deutechland 
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the  sea;  <he  inhabitants  become  farmers  tather  than  sailore.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  an  embayed  coftBtland  promisiug  little  return  to  the  labour 
of  tillage,  but  with  abundant  fisheries  and  a  superior  location  for  mari- 
time trade,  is  sure  to  protit  by  tbe  accessible  sea,  and  achieve  the 
predominant  maritime  activity  which  characterized  the  mediseval  Hanse 
Towns  of  northern  Germany  and  our  colonial  New  England. 

Subsidonco  that  brings  the  beat  of  the  surf  against  the  bolder  reliefs 
of  the  land  produces  a  ragged,  indented  coast,  deep-water  inlets  pene- 
trating far  into  the  country,  hilly  or  mountainous  tongues  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  sea  and  breaking  up  into  a  swarm  of  islands 
and  roots,  whose  outer  limits  indicate  approximately  the  old  prediluvial 
line  of  shore.*  Such  are  the  fiord  regions  of  Norway,  southern  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  Greenland,  and  southern  Chili ;  the  Bias  or  sub- 
merged river  valley  coast  of  north-western  Spain  ;  and  the  deeply 
sunken  mountain  flank  of  Dalmatia,  whose  every  lateral  valley  has 
now  become  a  bay  or  a  strait  between  mainland  and  island.  All  these 
coasts  are  characterized  by  a  close  succession  of  inlets,  a  limited  amount 
of  level  country  for  settlement  or  cultivation,  and  in  their  roar  a  steep 
slope  impeding  communication  with  their  hinterland.  Inaccessibility 
from  the  land,  a  high  degree  of  accessibility  from  the  sea,  and  a  paucity 
of  local  resouTcea  unite  to  thrust  the  inhabitants  of  such  ooaata  out 
upon  the  deep,  to  make  of  them  fishermen,  seamen,  and  ocean  carrieitt. 
The  same  result  follows  where  no  barrier  on  the  land  aide  exists,  but 
where  a  granitic  or  glaciated  soil  in  the  interior  discourages  agriculture 
and  landward  expansion,  as  in  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Newfoundland. 
In  all  these  the  land  repels  and  the  Eea  attracts.  Brittany  furnishes 
one-fifth  of  all  the  sailors  in  Franco's  merchant  marine,t  and  ils  pelagic 
fishermen  sweep  the  seas  from  Newfoundland  to  Iceland.  Three-fifths 
of  the  maritime  activity  of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  is  confined  to 
the  ragged  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  furnishes  to-day  most  of  the  sailors 
for  the  imperial  marine,  just  as  in  Roman  days  she  manned  the  Adriatic 
fieet  of  the  Ctesars.t  The  Haidn,  Tsimahean,  and  Thlingit  Indiana  of 
the  ragged  western  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  southern  Alaska 
spread  their  villages  on  the  narrow  tide-swept  hem  of  the  land,  and 
subsist  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of  the  deep.  They  are  poor  landsmen) 
but  excellent  boat-makers  and  seamen,  venturing  sometimes  25  miles 
out  to  sea  to  gather  birds'  eggs  from  the  outermost  fringe  of  rooks. 

As  areas  of  elevation  or  subsidence  are,  as  a  rule,  extensive,  it  follows 
that  ooaste  usually  present  long  stretches  of  smooth  simple  shoreline,  or 
a  long  succession  of  alternating  inlet  and  headland.  Therefore  diflTerent 
littoral  belts  show  marked  contrasts  in  their  degree  of  accessihility  to 


•  Fur  gooraorphologj  of  cohbU,  aeo  William  Morris  Duvifl, '  Pliyaicnl  Geography, 
pp.  II2-1M.  347-;l8S.    BoBton:  1899. 

t   Elista  Ileclus,  '  The  £ertb  and  ils  InhabilantB ;  Europe,"  vol,  2,  p 
t  J.  PnrUoh,- Central  Earope,'  p.  231.    London:  1903, 
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the  sea,  and  their  harbours  appear  in  extensive  groups  of  one  type — 
fiord,  river  estuaries,  sand  or  coral  reef  lagoons,  and  embayed  mountain 
roots.  A  sudden  change  in  relief  or  in  geologic  history  sees  one  of  these 
types  immediately  succeeded  by  a  long-drawn  group  of  a  different  type. 
Such  a  contrast  is  found  between  the  Baltic  and  North  sea  ports  of 
Denmark  and  Qermany,  the  eastern  and  southern  seaboards  of  England, 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  Scotland,  and  the  Pacific  littoral  of 
North  America  north  and  south  of  Juan  de  Fuca  strait. 

A  common  morphological  hibtory,  marked  by  mountain  uplift,  glaoia- 
tion,  and  subsidence,  has  given  an  historical  development  similar  in  not 
a  few  respects  to  the  fiord  coasts  of  New  England,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  the  Alaskan  "panhandle,"  and  southern  Chile.  So  large 
subsidence  areas  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  fi'om  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Bosphorus  have  in  essential  features  duplicated  each  other's 
histories,  just  as  the  low  infertile  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  Finland  to 
the  Skager  Back  have  had  much  in  common  in  their  past  development. 

Where,  however,  a  purely  local  subsidence,  as  in  Kamerun  bay  and 
Old  Calabar  on  the  elsewhere  low  monotonous  stretch  of  the  Upper 
Quinea  coast,*  or  a  single  great  river  estuary,  as  in  the  La  Plata  and 
the  Columbia,  aftbrds  a  protected  anchorage  on  an  otherwise  portless 
shore,  such  inlets  assume  increased  importance.  In  the  long  unbroken 
reach  of  our  Pacific  seaboard,  San  Francisco  bay  and  the  Columbia 
estuary  are  of  inestimable  value;  while,  by  the  treaty  of  1848  with 
Mexico,  the  international  boundary  line  was  made  to  bend  slightly  south 
of  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  river  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  include 
in  the  United  States  territory  the  excellent  harbour  of  San  Diego.  The 
mere  nicks  in  the  rim  of  South- West  Africa  constituting  Walfish  bay 
and  Angra  Pequena  assume  considerable  value  as  trading  stations  and 
places  of  refuge  along  that  1200-mile  reach  of  inhospitable  coast  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Town  north  to  Great  Fish  bay.f  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  passing  that,  though  both  of  these  small  inlets  lie  within  the  territory 
of  German  South- West  Africa,  Walfish  bay  with  20  miles  of  coast  on 
either  side  is  a  British  possession,  and  that  two  tiny  islets  which 
command  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Angia  Pequena,  also  belong  to 
Great  Biitain.  On  the  uniform  coast  of  East  Africa,  the  single  con- 
siderable indentation  formed  by  Delagoa  bay  assumes  immense  import- 
ance, which,  however,  is  due  in  part  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  its 
Transvaal  hinterland ;  but  from  this  point  northward  for  35°  of  latitude, 
a  river  mouth,  like  that  fixing  the  site  of  Beira,  or  an  inshore  islet 
affording  protected  harbourage,  like  that  of  Mombasa,  serves  as  the 
single  ocean  gateway  of  a  vast  territory,  and  forms  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad — proof  of  its  importance. 


♦  G.  G.  Cbiaholm,  *  Commeroial  Geography/  pp.  444,  44C.    London :  1904. 
t  H.  R.  Mill,  *  International  Geography/  p.  1012.    New  York:  1902.    Hereford 
George,  *  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire/  pp.  278-279.    London :  1904. 
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The  xnaritime  evolution  of  all  amply  embayed  coasts,  except  in  Arctic 
and  snb-Arotio  regions  inimical  to  all  historical  development,  shows  in 
its  highest  stage  the  gradual  elimination  of  minor  ports,  and  the  con- 
centration of  maritime  activity  in  a  few  favoured  ones,  which  have  the 
deepest  and  most  capacious  harbours  and  the  best  river,  canal,  or  railroad 
connection  with  the  interior.  The  earlier  stages  are  marked  by  a 
multiplicity  of  ports,  showing  in  general  activity  nearly  similar  in 
amount  and  in  kind.  England's  merchant  marine  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  distributed  in  a  large  group  of  small  but  important  ports 
on  the  southern  coast,  all  which,  owing  to  their  favourable  location, 
were  engaged  in  the  French  and  Flemish  trade ;  and  in  another  group  - 
on  the  east  coast,  reaching  from  Hull  to  Colchester,  which  participated 
in  the  Flemish,  Norwegian,  and  Baltic  trade.*  Most  of  these  have  now 
declined  before  the  overpowering  competition  of  a  few  such  seaboard 
marts  as  London,  Hull,  and  Southampton;  the  introduction  of  steam 
trawlers  into  the  fishing  fleets  has  in  like  manner  led  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  fishermen  in  a  few  large  ports  with  good  railroad  facilities, 
such  as  Aberdeen  and  Grimsby,  while  the  fishing  villages  that  fringed 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coasts  have  been  gradually  depopulated.f 
So  in  colonial  days,  when  New  England  was  little  more  than  a  cordon 
of  settlements  along  that  rock-bound  littoral,  almost  every  inlet  had  its 
port  actively  engaged  in  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Guinea  Coast,  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  in  whaling 
and  shipbuilding,  and  this  with  only  slight  local  variations4  This 
widespread  homogeneity  of  maritime  activity  has  been  succeeded  by 
strict  localization  and  differentiation,  and  reduction  from  many  to  few 
ports.  So,  for  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  evolution 
of  seaports  has  been  marked  by  increase  of  size  attended  by  decrease  of 
numbers. 

A  well  dissected  coast,  giving  ample  contact  ^ith  the  sea,  often  fails 
nevertheless  to  achieve  historical  importance,  unless  outlying  islands 
are  present  to  ease  the  transition  from  inshore  to  pelagic  navigation,  and 
to  tempt  to  wider  maritime  enterprise.  The  long  sweep  of  the  European 
coast  from  northern  Norway  to  Brittany  has  played  out  a  significant 
part  of  its  history  in  that  procession  of  islands  formed  by  Iceland,  the 
Faeroes,  Shetland,  Orkneys,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Channel  isles,  whether 
it  was  the  navigator  of  ancient  Armorica  steering  his  lealher-sailed  boat 
to  the  shores  of  Caesar's  Britain,  or  the  modern  Breton  fisherman  pulling 
in  his  nets  off  the  coasts  of  distant  Iceland.  The  dim  outline  of  moun- 
tainous Cyprus,  seen  against   a  far-away  horizon  from  the  slopes  of 


♦  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  '  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,'  pp.  123-124.  New 
York:  1884. 

t  H.  R.  Mill,  *  International  Geography,'  p.  148.    New  York :  1902. 

X  Ellen  C.  Semple,  *  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Conditions,'  pp.  121-128. 
Boston:  1903. 
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Lebanon,  beckoned  the  Phoenioian  ship-master  thither  to  trade  and  to 
colonize,  just  as  the  early  Etruscan  merchants  passed  from  their  busy 
ironworks  on  the  island  of  Elba  over  the  narrow  strait  to  visible 
Corsica.*  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Qreece,  with  its  deep  embay- 
ments,  its  valleys  opening  out  to  the  ^gean,  with  its  483  islands  scattered 
thickly  as  stars  in  the  sky,  and  its  Milky  Way  of  the  Cyclades  leading  to 
the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast,  with  its  sea-made  contact 
with  all  the  stimulating  influences  and  dangers  emanating  &om  the 
Asiatic  littoral,  that  Hellenic  history  played  its  impressive  drama.  Here 
was  developed  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  carried  colonies  to  far  western 
Sicily  and  Italy,t  while  the  western  or  rear  side  had  a  confined  succession 
of  local  events,  scarce  worthy  the  name  of  history.  Neither  mountain- 
walled  Epirus  nor  Corcyra  had  a  Hellenic  settlement  in  735  b.c,  at  a  date 
when  the  eastern  Greeks  had  reached  the  Ionian  coast  of  the  ^Egean  and 
had  set  up  a  lonely  group  of  colonies  even  on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Turn- 
ing to  America,  we  find  that  the  Antilles  received  their  population  from 
the  only  two  tribes,  first  the  Aruacs  and  later  the  Caribs,  who  ever 
reached  the  indented  northern  coast  of  South  America  between  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Here  the  small 
islands  of  the  Venezuelan  coast,  often  in  sight,  lured  these  peoples  of 
river  and  shore  to  open- sea  navigation,  and  drew  them  first  to  the  Wind- 
ward isles,  then  northward  step  by  step  or  island  by  island,  to  Hayti 
and  Cuba.J 

In  all  these  iusfances,  offshore  islands  tempt  to  expansion  and 
thereby  add  to  the  historical  importance  of  the  near-by  coast.  Fre- 
quently, however,  they  achieve  the  same  result  by  offering  advantageous 
footholds  to  enterprising  voyagers  from  remote  lands,  and  become  the 
medium  for  infusing  life  into  hitherto  dead  coasts.  The  long  monotonous 
littoral  of  East  Africa  from  Cape  Guadafui  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
before  the  planting  here  of  Portuguese  way-stations  on  the  road  to  India 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  destitute  of  historical  significance,  except 
that  stretch  opposite  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  which  Arab 
merchants  in  the  tenth  century  appropriated  as  the  basis  for  their  slave 
and  ivory  trade.  So  the  long  gentle  curve  of  the  East  Indies  have  been 
80  many  off-shore  stations  whence,  first  through  the  Portuguese,  and  later 
through  the  Dutch,  European  influences  percolated  into  South-Eastern 
Asia.  Asia,  with  its  island-strewn  shores,  has  diffused  its  influences  over 
a  broad  zone  of  the  western  Pacific,  and  through  the  agency  of  its  active 
restless  Malays,  even  halfway  across  that  ocean.  In  contrast,  the 
western  coast  of  the  Americas,  a  stretch  nearly  10,000  miles  from  Tierra 


♦  Diodorns  Sioulug,  book  v.  oh.  i.  p.  304.  TranBlated  by  G.  Booth.  London :  1814, 
Stnbo,  book  v.  ch.  yi.  6,  7. 

t  Grote,  *  Hiitory  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  pp.  357,  360-366.    New  York :  1857. 

t  Ham  Helmolt,  •  Hietory  of  the  World;  vol.  1,  pp.  188- 189,  193-195.  New  York  ; 
1902. 


del  Fuego  to  the  AleQtian  cbain,  h»B  seen  Us  nboriginal  inbabitants 
barred  from  seaward  eKpanBion  by  the  lack  of  oSsbaro  islandB,  and  its 
entrance  upon  tbo  bistoriuiil  stage  delayed  till  recent  times. 

la  general  it  can  be  said  tbat  islandlcss  seas  attain  a  later  historicat 
development  tban  tboee  wbose  expanse  is  rendered  less  forbidding  by 
bospitable  fragments  of  land.  This  factor,  as  well  as  ite  location  remote 
from  tbe  old  and  stimulating  civilization  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
operated  to  retard  the  development  of  the  western  Mediterranean  long 
after  the  eaBtem  basin  had  reached  its  zenith;  but  in  this  eastern 
basin,  again,  the  paucity  of  islands  and  unbroken  oontonr  of  its  soutbern 
half  gave  a  moagro  history  to  all  ite  eboree  lying  south  of  CypmB, 
Crete,  and  Malta, 

(  To  he  contintied.) 
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A    JOUBKET    IN    NoRTH-EaBTKBS    TlBET. 

•Du  Blliel  dea  Matsahii.    Maiou  Tibet  Expedition.'    Von  WUhelra  Filahner.    Mifi 

and  lUialrati'Mi.  Berlin ;  Mittler.  in07. 
■Dna  KIOBter  Enmbam  in  Tibet.'  By  tlie  iaioe.  Mixpi  niul  Illiulnilioni.  Berlin; 
Uiltler.  lEOC. 
)  dor  Expedition  Filcliner  i 
"  "  I-Tei1.  "  ""  " 
Tut:  journey  of  which  these  works  are  the  outcome  was  ia  many  nays  a  remark- 
ahlo  one.  It  was  undertnkeD,  cot  for  mere  purposes  of  spoit  or  advinture,  but  nith 
a  fixed  dBlermlQation  on  the  part  of  tlie  author  to  achieve  a  piece  of  work  which  it 
might  take  ali  his  manhood  to  accomplish.  Having  set  himself  a  definite  task,  he 
spared  no  paiuB  lo  qualify  himself  far  its  eiscutjou,  and  allowed  no  difSculliea  to 
deter  him  from  carrying  it  through  when  begun.  The  choeeu  field  was,  aa  hfl 
claims,  at  the  time  of  his  setting  cut,  tbe  mott  important  unkuown  area  in  the 
whole  of  interior  Asia — that  trarereed  by  the  upper  courae  of  the  Hwang-ho,  and 
stretching  southward  from  thii  towards  the  mountainous  border  of  coittiern  Sechnan; 
aod,  although  unable  to  carry  out  every  part  of  his  prograramo,  he  was  snccessfal 
in  Strelohing  a  line  of  survey  across  the  very  centre  of  this  Uttle-trod  region. 

Lieut.  Filclmer  had  the  advantsge  of  two  zealous  coadjutors  in  his  work. 

wife — who  accompanied  him   to  the  thrtihold   of  Tibet,  and   during  his   further 

journey  spent  an  anxious  time  of  waiting  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Ridley,  an  HlDglidi 

missioDary  at  Hioing-fu — gave  substantial  help  in  tlie  furmallon  of  the  botanicali 

zoological,  and  ethnological  collections,  besides  keeping  up  a  regular  series  of 

meteorological  observations  during  her  residence  at  Sluiog.    Bis  other  compinion, 

Dr.  Tafel,  whose  own  recent  joumey  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  theae  pag^ 

undertook  the  geolt^ical  researches,  and  was  able  to  bring  together  a  lai^e  collectioa 

of  rock-specimens.     The  leader  himself  was  fully  occupied  with  the  route  survey, 

astronomical   determination   of  positions,   altitude   determinations,   meteorologloal 

observations  made  three  timet*  daily,  magnetic  observations  at  forty-two  atation^ 

i   and  phcitugraphic  work,  betides  botanical  and  zoological  collections.     Tbe  workiilg 

Bnp  of  all  this  material  has  been  a  task  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  belug  attached 

^(through  the  influence  of  tbe  ]aUi  Biron  von  Richthofeu,  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
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whole  undertaking)  to  the  trigonometrical  division  of  the  general  staff  at  Berlin, 
Lieut.  Filchner  enjoyed  special  facilities  and  expert  co-operation  in  carrying  it 
through.  The  more  serious  results  w  ill  eventually  occupy  a  number  of  volumes, 
of  which  two  have  so  far  appeared,  while  a  general  narrative  is  supplied  in  the  first 
of  the  works  above  recorded. 

The  story  told  in  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the  reader's  attention,  especially 
in  the  Tibetan  portion,  where  the  fate  of  the  party  and  the  success  or  failure  of  th^ 
▼enture  seem  throughout  to  be  hanging  in  the  balance.  The  route  across  China, 
though  •necessarily  of  less  dramatic  interest,  was  tea  less  hackneyed  than  many  that 
have  been  described  cf  late  years.  It  led  up  the  swiftly  flowing  Han  river  (where 
the  Grerman  traveller  seems  to  have  preceded  Colonel  Manifold's  party  by  a  few 
weeks  only)  to  Hingan-fu ;  across  the  rugged  Chin-ling  or  Tsin-ling  range  to  Sian- 
fa;  and  thence  via  Lan-chou  to  Sining-fu,  where  the  final  organization  of  the 
Tibetan  expedition  took  place.  The  journey  was  comparatively  uneventful  until 
the  upper  Hwang-ho  (Tibetan  Machu)  was  reached,  but  here  the  rf  al  troubles 
began.  It  was  found  impossible  to  cross  the  river,  in  spite  of  several  gallsmt 
attempts  by  Dr.  Tafel  to  swim  across  with  a  rope,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  it 
almost  to  its  outlet  from  the  Oring-nor.  The  coimtry  of  the  dreaded  Ngolok,  into 
which  the  expedition  was  about  to  venture,  lay  on  the  farther  side,  but  as  it  was 
hoped  to  disguise  from  these  the  presence  of  Europeaos  in  the  caravan,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  southward  detour  so  as  to  approach  the  Ngolok  country  from  the 
direction  of  Lhasa.  This  ruse  was  hardly  a  success,  for  the  party  were  viewed  with 
more  or  less  suspicion ,  from  the  first,  and  the  time  that  followed  was  one  of 
unceasing  anxiety.  There  is  something  almost  farcical  in  the  account  of  the 
travellers*  distresses.  Their  disguise  (or  at  least  that  of  Lieut.  Filchner)  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  flimsiest  nature,  yet  we  find  them  endeavouring  to  keep  it  up  after 
being  frequently  denounced  as  Europeans ;  driven  at  times  to  hiding  in  their  tents, 
and,  allowing  their  servants  to  pose  as  the  owners  of  the  caravan,  or  having  despei  ate 
recourse  to  a  story  that  their  boxes  were  filled  with  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Although  in  certain  cases  they  were  received  with  unexpected  hospitality,  a  state  of 
more  or  less  open  hostility  was  the  rule,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  night  attack, 
they  had  to  stand  to  be  fired  at  for  hours,  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
freezing.  Yet,  though  constantly  in  the  power  of  the  Ngolok,  these  show  a  strange 
reluctance  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  when  at  last  they  are  made  prisoners  by 
the  chief  of  Waserr,  they  find  in  their  captor  a  friend  who  materially  assists  them 
in  completing  their  undertaking.  A  great  part  of  their  difficulties  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  total  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  Europeans  and  their  Chinese 
folIowerB,  and  one  is  tempted  to  aak  whether  an  open  avowal  of  their  true  character 
might  not  have  been  after  all  the  better  policy. 

During  this  journey  the  Machu  was  followed  with  great  determination  almost  to 
its  great  northerly  bend,  when  its  banks  became  quite  impracticable.  Even  at 
this  early  stage,  the  river  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  sand  it  carries  down. 
lieut  Filchner  was  untiring  in  carrying  on  his  surveys,  and  his  success  as  a  photo- 
grapher is  shown  by  the  exceptionally  good  views  of  the  country  traversed.  The 
people  themselves  and  the  objects  in  use  among  them  are  also  well  illustrated. 
The  Ngolok  seem  a  typical  race  of  steppe-dwellers,  though  there  are  some  large 
and  (for  the  nature  of  the  country)  dense  aggregations  of  population.  They  are 
described  as  bom  soldiers,  with  a  keen  eye  for  country,  and  as  possessing  more 
character  and  independence  than  their  Chinese  neighbours.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  amongst  them  by  Chinese  Mohammedan  merchants,  with  whom  the  travellers 
frequently  came  in  contact.  The  maps  in  the  volume  are  very  rough,  but  the  carto- 
graphical results  are  to  be  published  separately. 
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Id  hla  rolume  on  the  Kumbum  monaster; — the  first  of  the  special  monogtaphi 
on  the  results  a(  the  joumej — Lieut.  PUchner  gives  the  moet  complete  account  that 
has  yet  appeared  of  its  present  condition  and  its  history.  The  other  volume  abort 
referred  to  describes  the  Eoological  and  botanical  coUectioiu. 

Cent&il  Asia. 
*  Iq  the  Footsteps  of  Marco  Polo:  Being  the  Acoonnt  of  a  Joaraej  Overland  Tram 
Simla  to  Pekin,'  B;  Major  C.  D.  Bruce,  late  Commnndiog  the  Chinese  Regiment 
of  Infantry.  Edinbnrc;h  and  London  ;  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1!KIT. 
This  Interesting  description  of  a  long  and,  in  places,  rough  journey  deaerreg 
and  we  hope  will  obtain,  considerable  [xipnlarity,  for  it  appeals  to  all  torts  and 
conditions  of  men.  To  geographers  because,  as  often  as  was  possible,  an  untrodden 
or  little-known  route  was  selected,  and  the  countries  visited  from  the  desert  of  Takla 
MaksQ  onward  have  at  present,  for  each  prsons,  special  interest.  History  readen 
will  find  touch  information  respecting  Buddhism  ;  Chinese  intercourse  with  India, 
Tibet,  and  Turkiatan  ;  and  the  ancient  history  of  China.  Others  more  interested  in 
the  present  than  in  the  past,  wUl  find  n  groat  coalfield  in  Kansu  described.  Baron 
von  Bichthofen  has  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  bat 
had  two  great  disadvantages :  distance  from  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers,  and  being 
situated  a  few  thousand  feet  above  the  adjoiniog  plain.  English  enterprise,  if  not 
thwarted  by  Chinese  prejudice  and  obstruction,  might  surely  be  equal  to  finding  k 
profitable  solution. 

Agun,  that  strange  deposit,  so  interesting  to  students  of  physical  geography, 
known  as  the  loees  foruatjon,  was  met,  and  a  long  description  of  it  by  Baron  v. 
Kicbthofen  is  quoted.  The  relations  betweeo  the  three  empires  cbiefiy  concerned 
in  Central  Asia,  the  policy  followed,  and  other  matters,  are  touched  on  with  com- 
mendable restrunt.  In  this  volume,  therefore,  there  is  no  want  of  food  to  suit 
many  tastes. 

Major  Bruce  makes  some  oound  remarks  on  the  religion  of  Ladikh ;  be  sayi^ 
"The  Ladakis  who  inhabit  this  country  difier  considerably  from  the  Kashmiris. 
The  former  profess  Buddhism,  but,  be  it  said  at  once,  a  form  which  bears  hardly 
any  resemblance  to  the  elevating  and  mystic  faith  which  Buddha  once  taught. 

"The  actual  religion  of  Ladak  is  a  modified  form  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and  waf 
introduced  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  contained  in  a  voluminoui 
work  called  the  '  Kah-Gyur,'  or  '  Tranaiation  of  Precepts,'  hecauae  it  is  a  version  of 
the  precepts  of '  Sakya '  mode  from  the  Indian  language." 

He  gives  further  particulars,  and  mentions  a  mission  from  Leb  to  Lhasa  "  known 
as  the  Lapchack  Mission,"  It  is  of  old  standing,  and  is  sent  every  third  year,  and 
was  payment  of  tribute  as  well  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Now  the  British 
authorities  consider  it  has  no  political  signification,  but  tliat  view  is  probably  not 
held  by  the  Tibetan  rulers,  who  regard  it  as  nazar,  or  tribute.  The  diatiaction,  aa 
matters  now  stand,  is  unimitortant,  but  if  ordinary  advant^e  had  been  taken  of  the 
Tounghusband  mission,  the  British  Government  would  have  been,  sooner  or  later, 
the  protecting  power;  thus  at  the  same  time  assuming  superiority,  and,  throngh 
Kashmir,  paying  tribute ;  a  situation  savouring  of  comic  opera. 

The  journey  of  Major  Bruco'a  party  may  be  divided  into  three  main  parta :  from 
Simla  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  at  the  top  of  the  Lanak  pass,  Chang  Chenmo  valley; 
thence  t'iii  Kiria  to  Su-cbau,  the  first  town  met  in  Chioa  proper ;  and  from  8u-chaa 
to  Peking.  The  first  part  calls  for  no  special  notice,  but  there  is  much  interest  at 
present  felt  in  the  second  port.  For  not  only  is  the  question  of  the  battle  betwe«i 
the  sands  of  the  desert  and  the  water  from  the  snows  involved,  but  recent  ait^KO- 
logicol  research,  chiefiy  under  Dr.  M.  Aurel  Stein,  happily  still  in  progreea,  has 
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lunought  to  light  many  manuflcripts  and  relics  which  are  expected  to  throw  light  on 
matters  more  or  less  obscure.  Of  the  boundaries  of  this  tract  the  major  says,  "  The 
geographical  area  commonly  known  as  Chinese  Turkestan  is  a  somewhat  vague 
one.  By  some  geographers  it  is  considered  to  embrace  the  liurger  portion  of  the 
western  extra-mural  Chinese  Empire.  By  others  the  area  so  described  is  confined 
to  the  basins  drained  by  the  streams  which  run  into  Lopnor,  as  well  as  by  those 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  great  central  desert,  the  Takla  Makan. 

**  From  the  Chinese  point  of  view  the  latter  are  more  nearly  correct,  the  territory 
being  always  known  to  the  people  of  that  vast  empire  as  the  Hsing  Chiang,  or  new 
frontier. " 

Whilst  travelling  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Takla  Makan  some  sport, 
of  which  there  is  an  'animated  description,  was  had  abjut  Kia,  and  the  fact  of 
pusing  to  the  south  of  the  terminal  lake  of  the  combined  waters  from  both  sides  of 
the  desert  has  led  to  remarks  on  the  Lob-nor  controversy.  That  is,  we  hope, 
practically  set  at  rest  by  the  explanation  that  the  lake  is  and  was  a  changing  and 
migrating  body  of  water,  and  that  now,  not  improbably,  it  is  returning  to  the  old 
nte,  as  shown  in  ancient  Chinese  records.* 

In  instances  the  names  in  the  text  do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  maps,  in  which 
Umrutsi  is  found  for  Urumtsi ;  but  on  the  whole  the  book  is  fairly  free  from  mis- 
prints, and  is  well  turned  out. 

W.  Bkoadfoot. 

A  Dutch  Voyage  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

'  Comelis  Cornclisz  Roobacker's  ScheepB-Journaal,  Gamron-Basra  (1645);  de  cerate  Beis 
der  Nederlanders  door  de  Perzische  Golf.'  Edited  by  A.  Hotz.  Leiden:  Brill. 
1907. 

In  1645  Wollebrandt  Geleynsz  de  Jongh,  the  President  of  the  Dutch  factories  in 
Persia,  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  in  establishing  a  factory 
at  Basra.  Two  small  ships — the  Del/shaven  and  the  Schelvisch — were  accordingly 
dfiBpatched  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  under  the  charge  of  Dirck  Sarcerius.  They 
Miled  towards  the  end  of  June,  reached  their  destination  a  month  later,  and  landed 
their  merchants,  who,  having  obtained  favourable  terms  from  the  Turkish  governor, 
started  their  factory  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  Delf shaven  sailed  on  her 
letom  voyage  in  September,  and  anchored  at  Gt)mbroon  on  October  5.  Her 
maiter,  Comelis  Roobacker,  had,  of  course,  kept  a  careful  journal  of  the  voyage — 
the  first  undertaken  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Persian  gulf— and  this  has  now  been 
printed  by  the  Royal  G^graphical  Society  of  the  Netherlands.  The  original  is 
miiMing,  but  use  has  been  made  of  a  transcript  which  was  carried  home  by  Geleynsz, 
and  aflfcer  his  death  passed,  with  others  of  his  papers,  into  the  possession  of  the 
municipal  authority  of  Alkmaar,  his  birthplace.  From  their  custody  it  was  last 
yeir  tnuiaferred  to  the  Rijksarchief  at  the  Hague. 

The  joomal  itself  is  of  the  usual  character — a  terse,  straightforward  narrative  of 
the  voyage,  with  special  stress  on  matters  relating  to  navigation.  It  has  been 
admirably  annotated  by  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Hotz,  who  has  also  provided  a  copious 
•nd  learned  introduction,  with  a  full  list  of  books  and  maps  dealing  with  the  Persian 
Ghilf  and  its  trade.  A  special  feature  is  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  a  contemporary 
ekart  of  the  Ghilf — ^possibly  by  Roobacker  himself — which  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Laden  Uniyenity.  W.  F. 


*  Qtoqr.  Journal,  vol.  27,  p.  610. 
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Sooth  to  Nortji, 

B7  Han-  Hall.     Tt'tV;>  61  lUmlmtioiu  a 


.,  Londoa, 
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Hisx  Mary  Hall  ie  the  first  vomac  to  have  crossed  Africa  from  soutb  to  nortb,' 
and  hor  account  of  how  she  managed  to  do  it  ia  not  oalf  well  written,  but  full  of 
useful  iaformatiOQ.  A  gtaoce  at  her  route  as  marked  on  the  map  shows  that 
batween  Beira  and  Chinde  the  "  trek  "  waa  by  sefl,  and  it  appsars  that  the  journey 
was  accomplished  m  two  stages.  In  1904  Miss  Hall  travelled  eitenaJT'etj  in  Soullt 
Africa;  in  1905,  startbg  from  Cbinde,  slie  jourticjed  to  Fort  Satd  hj  way  of  tha 
great  lakes  and  the  Nile.  She  did  not  go  as  an  explorer,  or  in  furtherance  of  any 
eclenlJGc  object  such  as  eoology,  or  botanj  ;  simply  as  one  who  is  interested  in  fresh. 
countries  and  peoples,  and  conaders  travelling  "the  moat  delightfal  method  ot 
studying  geogripiij.''  Miss  Hall  has  an  observant  eye,  especially  for  the  physical 
features  of  the  countries  through  which  she  passes,  and  for  the  peoples  with  whom 
■he  comes  in  contact.  Travelling  throiigh  Nyasaland.  through. part  of  Oermu 
E»st  Africa,  and  also  through  Uganda  to  Goodokoro,  as  well  as  going  down  tha 
Mombasa  railway  as  far  at  Nairobi,  she  everywhere  noted  the  progress  being  made 
by  Kuropeans  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  natives.  There  is  probably  no  othSF 
book  which  gives  so  sympathetic  yet  accurate  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
regions  named  as  is  portrayed  in  Miss  HaU'd  pages.  This  is  interwoven  with  an 
account  of  her  own  adventures,  the  whole  being  set  down  without  a  trace  of  esaggera- 
tion.  Miss  Hall,  on  one  of  her  «i/'arw,lhat  between  Uiiuinbura  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Bokubd  on  Victoria  Nyanzs,  traversed  country  little  known  and  inhabited  by 
somewhat  hostile  tribes.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  she  proved  herself  intrepid,  resource- 
ful, and  Uctful.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  book,  to  the  thoughtful 
reader,  is  the  evidence  it  afl'urils  of  the  very  great  influence  being  exercised  by  the 
various  Christian  missions  in  East  Equatorial  Africa — and  simikr  inltuence  is  b^sg 
wielded  in  other  parts  of  Negro  and  Bantu  Africa,  Miss  Hall's  testimony  is  that 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  is  not  only  beneficial,  but  fruitful.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  Njasaland  and  Uganda.  One  result  is  that  over  large  areas  Datin 
customs  arc  fast  being  mudiSed.  To  Ibo  othnuloglsts  this  change  may  be  distaste- 
ful, but  it  should  also  stir  him  up  to  make  greater  elTorts  to  study  African  cultun 
before  it  is  too  late.  For  the  rest  we  are  thankful  to  get  the  vieivs  of  a  highly 
cultured  woman  on  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  and  oa  the  amenities  of  travel  ii 
realou  still  unhackneyed.  Miss  Hall  ends  her  narrative  at  Khartum,  and  olmoat 
her  lost  words  are  about  General  Gordon,  and  heir  eloquent  testimony  to  the  in- 
delible mark  that  remarkable  man  made  upon  the  country  which  once  he  ruled. 
"  A  lady  missionary,"  she  writes, "  a  good  Arabic  scholar,  told  me  that  she  had  often 
heard  the  natives,  as  they  stood  beneath  it  [the  statue  of  Gordon  seated  on  a  camelj, 
talking  to  the  greit  soldier  and  asking  him  wliy  he  did  nut  come  <lown  and  speak 
with  them."  There  are  numbers  of  esceUent  illustrations  of  native  types,  and  two 
sketch-maps.  F.  R.  C. 

Afbicak  Lakodaoks. 

'Bantu  Phonetics.'     By  the  Rev.  E.  Jaoottet.     Lovcdale  Missioti  Press.    1907. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  the  author  of  this  supplement  to  the 
Chrulkin  Eri"tM  of  September,  1907,  is  likewise  the  author  of  the  grammar  (in 
French)  of  the  Subiya  and  Loyi  languages  of  the  upi)er  Zambezi.  This  lai^ 
nam^*^  work  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  illuminating  studies  of  that  faacinating 
BUbJeot — theBdntu  languages,  their  origin  and  inter-relatlouship. 
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ipplemeat  udiIbi  review  is  little  else  tban  a  Bummary  and  appreciatioD  of 
tbiM  of  Car]  Mciiiliors  admirable  linguistic  Biudiee — '  GrucdriHs  oiDer  Lautlehre 
der  liuitu-aprachea,'  'Or^mmatik  des  Tahi-vcnda,'  and  '  HuttentotUcho  I.iiite, 
im  Eafir.'  M,  Jacottet,  la  his  '  Bantu  Phonetics,'  does  nut  do  mucli  more  tliaa 
oduce  with  interesting  commenle  the  concluslona  arrived  at  by  Jteinhof  on  the 
id-chacigea  of  the  Bantu  tanguages.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  present 
wn(«r  (possibly  through  some  defect  in  his  own  intelligence)  feels  the  least  cordial 
■dmiralioD  for  Meinbofs  work.  Meinhofis  becotningone  of  tlie leading  anthorities 
on  the  structure,  Boalogies,  and  relationshipt  of  the  Bantu  lan<;uage9.  He  has 
revealed  to  our  knowletlge  dialects  or  specch-groups  scarcelj  if  at  all  illiiBtrated  ' 
b«rore.  Some  of  his  writiogB  on  Ihe  mysterious  and  hitherto  unclassiBed  East 
African  languages,  which  are  dotted  in  isolatod  enclaves  amongst  the  Bantu 
languages  in  Eastern  Equatorial  ATrica,  are  specimens  ofremarkable  and  illuminating 
reioarcli.  But  the  "  reviewer  of  this  review  "  feeU  obliged  to  repeat  here  what  he 
haa  sud  in  the  journal  of  another  society,  that,  in  his  opinion,  German  philologists 
i«  wasting  a  certain  amount  of  lime  and  energy  (besides  confusing  those  less 
deeply  instructed)  by  splitting  hairs  on  the  subject  of  variations  in  the  proDuncia- 
tioo  of  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  Bantu  languages.  They  would  like,  for 
example,  to  distinguish  between  the  difierent  kinds  of  (  in  the  Swahili  language  or 
in  otkor  forms  of  Bantu  speech.  They  exasperate  the  reailer's  eye  by  unnecessary 
iccenta  oo  vowels,  attaching  tremendous  importance  to  the  difference  between  i 
ud  1.  The  letter  v  is  marked  above  and  below  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  because  the 
German  philologist  has  not  the  courage  to  call  it  a  b.  There  is  this  kind  of  A-  and  . 
ihnt  kind  of  k.  There  are  several  sorts  or  m  and  '  and  n,  of  r  and  /f.  Now,  ihe 
nn1y  reiiult  of  this  preciosity  is  that  the  exasperated  beginner,  or  even  the  p^son 
who  is  halfway  advanced  in  hia  African  languago-sludies,  lays  down  the  German 
His  mind  cannot  grapple  with  the  infinitely  varied 
unce  this  consonant  and  that  vowel.  So  ho  gives  up 
one  of  the  most  profound  interest,  because  in  the 
these  Bantu  languages  la  locked  up  a  vast  deal  ol 


manual  or  grammar  in  despaii 


(a  may  l>e)  a  study  which  i: 
diiwclion  and  comparison  of 
uDwrUteo  African  history. 
The  aame  pla^^ue  ii 


>untiDg,  in  fact,  t 


ila  h: 


a  mania — aOeota 

transliteration  of  North  and  South  American  languages.    TbiB  affectation  reached 

ila  highest  devi^lopmeiit,  perhaps,  in   the  Joitrmtl  of  the   Boj/iil  Anthropnlogical 

Tmililuie  two  or  three  years  ago.    There  was  one  author  (whose  name  I  do  not 

iber)  whose  translilerationof  Alaskan  languages  was  a  masterpiece  of  mystiSca- 

Oapital  letters,  lower-case  letters  turned  upside  down,  weird  accents,  Greek 

I,  Arabic  letters,  German  letters,  were  iiU  (as  it  were)  thrown  into  a  hat,  shaken 

i[p,  and  cast  on  to  a  page.    In  all  probability,  nobody  but  the  aut)jor  of  the  article 

iM  be  able  to  pronounce  and  read  the  Bounds  he  intended  to  describe. 

Now,  this  is  all  vexatious  nonsense,  and  it  is  time  it  was  put  a  stop  to,  As  a 
^eoeml  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  esceptione,  every  reaFonablo  eound  uttered 
by  the  humanvoicj  can  be  expressed  by  Lcpeius'  standard  alphabet,'nnd  for  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  really  not  necessary  even  to  go  into  the  furthest  refinements  of  Lopeias, 
axeept  it  be  in  some  special  manual  intended  to  teach  very  accurately  the  exact 
pnmuDciation  of  a  language. 

L«t  this  premise  be  admitted  which  I  am  about  to  express,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Bantn  languages  can  l>e  written  with  the  umplest  form  of  the  Lepsius  alphabet, 
ud  that  again,  vrith  a  slight  revision,  is  merely  the  Roman  alphabet  with  ono  or 
two  borrowed  Greek  lettorr.  And  the  premise  is  this:  that  there  is  no  doubt  a 
good  doal  of  variation — individual  and  tribal — In  the  exact  pronunciation  of  con- 
lOiiaDta  and  vowels,  of  the  letter  '  (for  example).     Sometimes  the  t  is  slightly 
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aspirated  (as  it  is  in  a  good  many  Indian  worda),  sometimee  it  is  pionoimced  in  a 
saccad^  fashion,  as  it*is  in  the  dialect  of  Glasgow.  It  easily  crumblee  into  an  r  or 
softens  into  a  d^  and  suddenly  changes  from  t  in  one  dialect  to  s  or  eren  h  in 
another,  closely  related,  and  alongside.  R  and  I  interchange  so  constantly  that  they 
are  practically  the  same  letter.  R  and  d  take  one  another's  place  with  tlie  greatest 
facility ;  likewise  d  and  I,  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  (when  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Bantu)  Dueru  from  Luelu,  llie  vowels  permute  also  with  some 
facility,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  greater  constancy  in  the  life  of  vowel  sounds  than 
in  the  use  of  consonants.  But  take,  for  example,  the  Bantu  for  "  shield."  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  in  the  original  Bantu  it  was  ngabu  or  ngub<i.  In  Kongo 
it  is  Ngubu,  and  in  Swahili  it  is  Ngao.  In  many  o^er  Bantu  languages  it  is 
ngaho,  and  in  yet  many  others  it  is  nguha.  A  changes  easily  into  e,  o  into  u, « 
into  i,  and  so  on. 

Amongst  consonants,  g  often  crumbles  into  7,  and  k  into  Xt  ^  into  nd,  nz,  or 
nj ;  8  into  «.  F  is  frequently  the  rendering  in  one  dialect  of  sw  in  another ;  or  / 
takes  the  place  of  h,  while  h  takes  the  place  of  s.  Thus,  the  seventeenth  prefix  of 
North- West  Bantu  Africa  seems  to  have  been  originally  m,  which  has  become  in 
some  districts  hi,  and  then  again  fi^  vi.  As  all  these  permutations  can  be  easily 
proved  by  comparative  tables,  why  bother  about  distinguishing  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  t  (for  example)  ?  If  it  sounds  to  you  more  like  r,  then  write 
it  r,  and  have  done  with  it.  If  it  is  very  strongly  aspirated,  then  write  it  ih ;  if  it 
hisses  like  an  9,  then  don't  be  upset,  but  transcribe  it  9  or  U, 

But  I  humbly  submit  that  the  attempt  to  discriminate  too  nicely  between  what 
each  separate  individual  writer-down  of  these  languages  thinks  to  be  the  exact  type 
of  the  f,  A;,  &,  r,  l^or  d  as  he  hears  it  uttered  in  the  not  very  clear  enunciation  of  the 
sometimes  savage  instructor,  has  only  the  result  of  wasting  a  great  deal  of  the 
learner's  time  and  patience  on  what  is  not  really  essential  to  the  study  of  new 
languages.  H.  H.  Johnston. 

AMERICA. 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Chile. 

« Chile :  its  History  and  Development,'  etc.    By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot.    London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     1907.    Pp.  xxviii.  and  364.     Mapi  and  lUustratiow.    Price  lOs.  6d.  net. 

No  story  of  the  evolution  of  a  South  American  Bepublic  can  possibly  lack  the 
interest  of  perpetual  movement.  The  history  of  Chile,  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Scott 
Elliot  in  a  most  attractive  and  readable  form,  is  full  of  the  romance  of  early  con- 
quest and  the  later  struggles  for  iodependence  which  have  fashioned  the  Chilian 
people  into  a  self-reliant  and  enterprising  nationality.  The  pageant  of  history  moves 
by  with  its  constant  succession  of  national  heroes,  from  the  truculent  Spanish  soldiers 
of  fortune  who  were  first  beguiled  by  the  promise  of  gold  into  southern  explorations 
from  Peru,  to  the  miUtary  statesmen  of  modem  days  who  fought  with  Chilian 
hearts  and  English  names  for  the  building  up  of  Chilian  nationality.  Almagio  and 
Yaldivia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  reckless  adventurers  of  early  Spanish  conquest 
(when  the  search  for  material  wealth  was  conducted  on  other  lines  than  those 
familiar  to  us  at  present),  stand  for  a  type  of  half-civilized  exploration  such  as  the 
world  (happily,  perhaps)  is  never  likely  to  see  again.  O'Higgins  and  Cochrane 
belong  to  a  later  age  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  for  the  salvation  of  Chile,  and 
their  names  and  their  exploits  are  still  kept  fresh  and  green  in  the  minds  and 
memories  of  the  rising  generation  of  patriots.  The  author  does  only  fair  justice  to 
the  general  national  patriotism  of  the  Chilian  people,  who,  recruited  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  or  descendants  of  a  mixed  race  c>f  Spanish  and  Araucanian 
ori^pn,  are  all  at  one  in  their  heartfelt  loyalty  to  the  Chilian  flag.    It  may  be,  as  he 
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kj^  the  brautj  of  the  country,  or  the  infinite  varietj'  of  its  climtle,  that  eiercie^a 
jrmiitible  chann  over  the  settler,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Scotsman  who  einga 
uld  Luig  Syne ''  with  tear»  in  his  ejee  does  not  want  to  go  hack  to  bonnie  Scotland, 
Ttor  does  the  Gennao  of  Southern  Chile  jeam  greatly  for  his  Eaiser  and  fatherland. 
Chile  18  a  cooiparalively  young  country.  Undivided  loyalty  to  the  flag  may  yet 
prove  the  great  Bafegoaid  of  ils  national  existence.  There  are  not  people  enough,  eo 
&r,  to  admit  of  much  difition  of  national  Bentiment.  There  may  be  too  many 
liwyers,  and  there  certainly  is  far  too  much  of  politics,  but  there  h  no  room  for  a 
iplit  in  the  oamp  of  universal  patriotism.  The  book,  being  chieSy  historical,  does  net 
Itare  much  room  for  the  material  progress  of  the  country  and  the  status  of  its  army 
or  its  fleet,  but  what  there  ie  of  both  forms  a  useful  summary  of  the  present 
pwiticm,  both  commercially  and  atratagicatly.  Tiio  nitrate  industry  is  well 
iliaattatsd,  and  well-deaerved  attention  is  called  to  the  extraordinary  derelopmeot 
of  sheep-farming  in  the  south.  This  led  to  a  burst  of  speculation  in  1905,  after  the 
bonndaiy  settlement  with  the  Argentme  waa  achieved,  which  is  just  now  being 
balanced  by  an  inevitable  reaction.  The  best  prospects  of  Chile's  future,  however, 
lie  far  more  In  the  gradual  clearance  of  the  forest  tracts  adjoining  the  southernmost 
eitenjuon  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  colonisation 
(onth  of  Valdivia  (the  Araucanian  country),  than  in  pastoraJ  enterprise  of  the  coro- 
;4rstively  restricted  grasa  lands  of  I'ierra  del  Fuogo  or  the  Andlne  slopes  east  of  the 
laow-line.  The  rising  interests  of  commerce  in  the  FitciGc  will  also  offer  now  opon- 
iDgs  to  Chilian  enterprise.  Chile  is  a  growing  countiy.  The  pageantry  of  war  and 
revolution  has,  we  hope,  passed  from  her  for  ever,  and  a  new  vista  ojiens  before  her. 
There  may  yet  be  a  federation  of  the  Spanish-speaking  states  of  South  Americn, 
which  appears  to  some  politicians  to  bo  the  one  thing  necessary  to  relieve  the  vague 
bnt  ever-perceptible  shadow  which  creeps  slowly  southwards  from  beyond  the 
equator.  The  difficulty  will  be  the  flag.  If  that  difGculty  can  be  solved,  there 
would  appear  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  South  America  from  competing  with  North 
America  for  the  material  wealth  of  the  world.  Mr.  Scott  Elliot's  book  Is  well 
wottb  attentive  stndy.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  into  the 
procMsea  by  which  great  natiomtUliea  are  formed,  and  it  is  just  this  which  is  so 
^^tcellently  wrll  told  and  so  well  illustrated. 

^^Bbra   in    1901.'      With  a  brief  historical  and  geographioai   sketch   by   Alexander 
f^^  Garland,  member  of  the  Iiima  Ocograpbioal  Society.     Lima,  1907 . 

This  is  a  folio  volume  In  English,  of  303  pages,  prepared  by  order  of  Dr.  Don 
Jmi  Fordo,  the  accomplished  and  enlightened  President  of  Peru.  Mr.  Garland's 
wdl-written  historical  and  ^eograi>hical  chapters  also  include  very  full  information 
tispectiag  the  educational  system  and  the  institutions  of  the  capital.  The  fourth 
Kction  contains  chapters  on  the  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  trade,  and 
meaoa  of  communication,  on  the  currency,  banking,  finances,  and  the  prejs.  It  is 
quite  a  model  for  what  such  a  report  should  be,  and  is  well  Illustrated  with  p:>rtraits, 
views,  And  mapa. 

GENEBAL. 

FaANCOIS   COILLABD, 

'Ocallard  of  (bo  ZanbeBt.  The  Lives  of  Francois  and  Christina  Coillard,  of  the  Paris 
Hiaaion&ry  Society,  in  South  and  Central  Africa  (1(158-1904).'  By  0.  W.  Mnckin- 
toih.  FronlUpUce,  Map,  and  77  ItlMltaliont.  London :  T.  Fishur  Unnin,  1907. 
Ftiet  tS(.  nd. 

In  the  ranks  of  tho   great   missionary   pioneers  in  Africa,  Francois  Coillara 
oocajHea  a  poeition  midway  between  that  of  Robert  Moffat  and  David  Livingstone. 
,  Ho.  L- JiSUART,  1908.]  a 
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iT&like  MotTat,  bis  life-work  wm  not  coafined  to  one  region,  and,  nnlike  Livii^ 
gtooe,  he  ncTer  merged  tho  miiuiuDiirr  in  tlie  explorer.  His  direct  contributioas  ta 
geographical  knowledge  were  not  very  extensive,  neither  is  his  biogrs|iher  ccbk 
cerned  to  set  them  forth;  Coillftrd's  own  book,  'Sur  le  Eaut  Zamb^ze'  (Englidi 
tronalation  by  the  author  of  this  biography,  'On  the  Threshold  of  Central  Africa*),. 
Contains  more  iuformalion  on  that  subject  than  the  volume  under  review.  Never* 
theioap,  the  life-atory  of  a  man  who  did  much  to  give  the  map  of  Sooth  Centnt'. 
Africa  its  present  politicai  configuration  cannot  fail  to  apjieal  to  other  than  purely 
tniaaionary  circlee.  Coillard  ivas  bom  in  Asni<!ireB-lea-Buurj{es,  Berry,  in  183^ 
of  a  French  Protestant  family,  nnd  went  fir^t  to  Africa  in  l&.'iT  as  a  miHiomuy  at 
the  Socii^tL'  des  Uisalons  de  Paris.  From  that  date  until  ldS6  he  was  at  work  in 
Basutoland,  acd  after  an  inten-al  of  two  yearn,  spent  chiefly  in  Natal,  he  retomed 
to  Basutoland,  where  he  continued  his  work  of  evangelization  and  civilination  until 
1877.  In  that  year  be  led  an  expedition  (promoted  by  Basuto  Christians,  who 
desired  h>  start  a  mission  on  their  own  acoount)  across  the  Limpopo  through  Banyu^ 
land,  was  taken  captive  to  Lobengula's  kranl,  and-by  the  Matabele  sent  lo  Becbuana- 
land.  Thenoe.in  1878,  he  journeyed  to  the  Zambezi,  and  in  1684  be  founded  tha 
Baroteeland  mission.  In  Barotsclaod  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  there  he 
died  in  May,  190i.  In  his  forty-seven  yeara"  work  he  had  but  two  furlouglia  in 
Europe,  each  lasting  two  yeare.  In  18GI  he  was  married  at  Capetown  to  Miai 
Christina  Mackintosh,  a  lady  of  pure  Highland  blood,  who,  from  that  to  the  d^ 
of  her  death  in  1891,  shared  all  the  joys  and  hardships  of  his  journeys.  Madame 
CoiUard  and  a  young  niece  who  accompanied  her  were  the  first  white  women  to 
we  the  Victoria  Falls.  In  bis  Banjailand  ex|)edition,  and  in  various  journeys  iB 
the  upper  Zambezi  valley,  Coillard  broke  new  ground,  while  his  inveBtigationi 
into  the  manners  and  customB  of  the  Basuto  and  Barot§B  tribes  yielded  rich  material 
to  the  ethnologist.  The  great  iiiSuence  which  be  acquired  with  Lewaaika  and 
the  Barotse  in  general  was  invariably  used  for  the  promotion  of  good  government; 
it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  Barotiietand  as  we  know  it  tO'day  is  tha 
work  of  his  hand.  To  his  statesmanlike  ailvice  Ls  due  the  fact  that  that  country 
was  added  to  the  Britisb  Empire  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  and  it  ia  aim  largely 
due  (o  his  wise  counsel  that  the  Barolse  have  remained  peaceful  ever  since. 

Coillard  throughout  his  life  put  bis  spiritual  work  first ;  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity was  his  abi^urbing  passion,  and  it  is  rigWly  enough  that  side  of  bis  work  which 
MiM  Mackintosh  emphasizes.  Uer  narrative,  brimful  of  excellent  atories  and 
pertinent  comment  on  political  questions,  has  at  times  a  piquanUy  ironical  strain. 
It  ia  a  fitting  memoir  of  a  noble,  an  heroic  figure.  A  word  in  praise  of  the  photo- 
graphs should  be  added.     They  illuminate  the  text. 

F.  R.  C. 

SHOBT  HOTICES. 
Europe. — 'The  Shaping  of  Lindsey  by  the  Trent.'  By  P.  M.  Burton.  (London: 
Brown  &  Sana.  1907.  Pp.  xi.,  59.  Diagram  and  Illuslralions.)  Thia  study 
of  a  cbaracleristic  district  of  England  traces  its  condition  through  various  periodi. 
The  writer  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  four  different  islands  in  succeaaioD 
— those  of  the  chalk,  the  oolites  and  the  Eeuper,  and  the  more  recent  isle  of 
Ashotme;  and  how  the  Trent,  during  t)ie  first  two  periods  flowing  in  its  old  course, 
during  which  it  carved  the  "  gap  "  at  Lincoln,  but  subsequently  captured  by  the 
Hnmber,  had  the  strongest  inBuence  on  their  formation  and  shape. 

'The  Bernese  ObcrUnd.'  Vol.  8.  By  II.  Dllbi.  (No.  11  of  Conway  and 
'Ooolidge'B  Climbers'  Guidoa.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1907.  Pp.  xxiv.,  136.) 
'  This  work,  conveniently  produced  in  the  form  of  a  note-book,  with  pendl  and 
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aheeta  for  memoriinda,  gives  tlie  necessary  information  an  to  club-huts,  routes,  etc., 
in  connection  •sith  the  sport  to  wliio)i  it  ia  a  guide.  But  as  it  gives  elevatione  in 
meltee  and  feet  of  everj  elevBlioD  uithiu  the  area  treated,  and  careful  refereDCfs  tc 
autborilatiTe  mapn,  it  would  form  a  useful  source  for  the  close  study  of  the  regioD. 

'A  Book  of  the  Cevenoas,'  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  (LoDdon:  John  Long, 
I90T.  Pp.  I.,  308.  Map  and  Ill'istralionn.)  This  is  n  typically  faswDating 
icecunt  of  a  few  of  the  many  i-oints  of  interest  in  the  curiouiily  little-known 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone.  Clear  description,  geological  and  hiBtorical 
Botes  are  welded  into  a  readable  whole  by  tonchea  of  pertonat  narrative.  There  are 
many  bfautiful  Illustrations,  thougli  the  map  is  a  poor  thing,  and  inugts  upon  tlie 
Gulf  of  "  LjoDf." 

'  Climalctherapy  and  Balneotherapy.'  By  Sir  Hennui  Weber  and  F.  Parkm 
Welier.  (London :  Smith.  Elder.  1907.  Pp.  633.)  Although  this  lai^  toIuihb 
i^t  with  North  African  as  well  as  European  health  resorts  from  the  point  of  view 
of  climate  and  mineral  watHrs,  it  may  be  dassified  as  European,  as  it  is  a  third 
MiiioD  of 'The  Spas  and  Mineral  Wntcra  of  Europe,' considerably  enlarged,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  F.  Pnrkes  Weber.  Not  only  are  there  descriptions  of  a 
rast  number  of  resorts,  with  the  neccnsary  details  concerning  rach,  but  a  treatise 
on  climatology  from  the  point  of  view  of  hesllh,  while  a  number  of  other  general 
chapters,  a  bibliography,  and  other  fvaturea  nttatt  the  complete  and  authoritative 
character  of  the  work. 

•The  Netherworld  of  Mandip.'  By  Ernest  A.  Baker  and  Herbert  E.  Balch. 
(Clifton;  J.Baker.  1907.  Pp.xH.AD^  112.'  Ptam  and  niuftmUans.)  Speleology 
mtut  be  a  study  of  peculiar  fascination,  combining  aa  it  does  a  trne  sport  and 
a  true  roience,  and  pervaded  as  its  pursuit  is  by  mystery.  To  all  whom  these 
■ttributes  attract,  this'must  be  an  entrancing  volume,  and  it  will  becume  a  classic 
in  the  study  of  British  oaves.  For  the  attention  of  the  authors  is  given,  not 
tnly  to  the  oaves  of  Mendip,  but,  in  a  few  of  the  lat^r  chapters,  to  caves  in  Derby- 
iliire,  Yorkshire,  and  Wales,  and  to  the  Mitchelsl«wn  caverns  in  Ireland.  The  narra- 
tive  of  their  arduous  journeys  provides  entertaining  reading,  and  beyond  this,  the 
book  gives  evidence  of  the  valuable  new  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  a 
■tSl  iltnoBt  virgin  field  of  geography  and  geology. 

'  Ball's  Alpine  Guide,  Part  I.  The  Central  Alps."  (London :  Longmans,  1907. 
Pp.  xxviii.  and  327.  Maps.)  This  guide,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  John 
Ball,  is  of  course  a  re-issue.  The  new  edition  has  been  "  reconstructed  and  revised 
OB  behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Valentin  e- Richards, 
who  bos  been  assisted  by  a  band  of  competent  contributors  selected  from  ainong 
tbe  dob's  menibers.  It  appean  to  be  all  that  a  technical  guide  should  be;  of  great 
vilae^  not  to  mountaincern  only,  but  to  all  intelligent  visitors  t"  the  Alpine  region. 
The  mape,  which  bear  the  imprint  of  Ludwig  Ravenstein  of  Frank fort-on-Hain, 
are  with  one  exception  on  the  solid-colour  contour  principle,  and  are  among  the 
bart  German  work  on  this  system  we  have  feen. 

•  Venice  on  Foot.'  By  Hugh  A.  Douglas.  (London :  Melhuon,  1007.  Pp.  is, 
and  422.  Maps  anil  Uluitralions.)  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  walk  in  Venice 
«i<hool  some  guide,  but  this  book  should  make  it  so,  for  directions  are  very  care~ 
fiillr  given.  Very  close  detaili  are  given  with  regard  to  buildings — sometimes 
tatber  baldly,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  the  space  occupied  had  been 
otberwiee  utilised,  although  it  is  trne  that  by  no  other  means  could  completeness 
bs  attained  in  so  small  a  compass,  for  almost  every  house  in  Venice  has  its  history. 

'  Coolt'a  Handbonk  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  with  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen.' 
(«th  edition.  London  :  Thomas  Cook,  1907.  Pp.  304,  Jfa/u.)  Although  this 
i«  a  w«lt-arrauged  and    useful   guide,  it  still,  in  its  new  issue,  exhibits  certain 
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minor  inaocoracies,  which,  however,  appear  to  be  mainly  printen'  slips.  On  some 
of  the  outlying  diBtricts,  and  on  Ic^and,  the  information,  from  the  tourist's  point  of 
view,  reads  as  somewhat  immature,  but  on  the  familiar  parts  it  appears  sound. 

Asia.—*  Across  Persia.'  By  B.  Crawshay  Williams.  (London :  Edward  Arnold. 
1807.  Pp.  zii.  and  348.  Maps  and  Illustrations.)  This  is  a  thoroughly  enter- 
taining travel-narratiye,  which  leaves  vivid  impressions  of  the  Persian  and  the 
scenery  of  his  conntiy  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Williams  travelled  fiam 
Bushire  by  Shiraz,  Isfrdian,  Eashan,  and  Tehran  to  the  Caspian  coast,  so  his  book 
is  rightly  titled.  It  is  also  notable  for  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  index-entiy 
ever  conceived.  "Author,  the,"  it  begins,  ''arrives  in  Persia,"  and  continues 
with  practically  an  analysis  of  the  whole  book  in  three  oolunms. 

'Murray's  Handbook  for  Japan.'  (8th  edition.  London:  John  Murray. 
1907.  Pp.  X.  and  570.  Maps.)  This  deservedly  well-known  guide  has  obviously 
been  much  improved  in  many  respects.  The  introduction  is  admirably  dear  and 
concise.  Special  notice  is  merited  by  the  maps,  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
Toyodo  Engraving  Office,  Tokyo.  Some  of  the  detailed  maps  of  small  areas  are 
beautiful  work,  and  an  interesting  rainfall-map  is  included  by  permission  of  the 
Meteorological  Observatory  at  Tokyo. 

Africa. — 'Murray's  Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.'  (11th  edition. 
London  :  Stanford.  1907.  Pp.  xiv.,  [17b],  613.  Maps.)  A  great  deal  of  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  new  edition  of  this  guide,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Hall — not  only  of  revision  of  existing  material,  but  of  recasting  and  rewriting. 
The  spoiling  of  names  has  been  brought  more  nearly  within  the  bounds  of  oonven- 
tion — a  desirable  reform  to  a  book  of  this  character.  The  maps  also  have  received 
oareful  attention. 

'Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland.'  By  Agnes  Herbert.  (London:  John  Lane. 
1908  [sic].  Pp.  306.  Illustrations.)  This  account  of  a  shooting  expedition  by  two 
ladies  possesses* the  interest  attaching  to  an  unusual  proceeding,  and  those  parts 
which  deal  with  the  chase  are  entertaining ;  the  general  narrative  in  which  they  are 
wrapped  up  is  less  attractive. 

'  W.  Holman  Bentley,  d.d.  :  The  Life  and  Labours  of  a  Congo  Pioneer.'  By  his 
widow,  H.  M.  Bentley.  (London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.  1907.  Pp.  xx.  and 
440.  Map  and  Illustrations.)  The  career  of  the  eminent  missionaiy  is  well  told, 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  to  see  laid  down  on  the  map  the  scope  of  his 
work  and  that  of  his  colleagues. 

OeneraL — *  Peat :  its  Use  and  Manufacture.'  By  Philip  R.  Bj(5rling  and  Frederick 
T.  Gissing.  (London :  Griffin.  1907.  Pp.  xii.,  173.  Illustrations.)  This  well- 
arranged  handbook  treats  peat  from  the  scientific  and  every  economical  point  of 
view.  Details  are  furnished  as  to  the  methods  of  working  it  for  various  purposes. 
There  is  a  very  full  bibliography.  In  the  first  chapter  the  geographical  distribution 
of  peat  is  briefly  but  clearly  summarized. 

'Over-sea  Britain.'  By  E.  F.  Knight.  (London :  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  ix.  and 324. 
Maps.)  We  have  here  a  fair  general  text-book — *'a  descriptive  record  of  the 
geography,  the  historical,  ethnological,  and  political  development,  and  the  ecQnomic 
resources  of  the  Empire  " — dealing  with  the  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  and  America.  A  second  volume  is  intended  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
Such  works  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  to  make  another  unwelcome.  The 
topographical  mai)s  are,  unfortunately,  poor ;  ignoring  relief,  they  fail  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  text.  The  latter  is  systematically  arranged, 
and  apparently  well  indexed. 
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Colonization  of  Newly-formed  Land  by  Plants.— IMb  it  a  subjaet'  wiiidi. 

ia  being  studied  in  vorioua  quarteni  at  the  preseiit  day,  and  the  reBults  are  likely  te 
bo  of  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  plant  geography.  Ad  unn/oal 
opportunity  for  such  a  study  hu  been  supplied  by  Lake  Hielmar,  in  southeni 
Sweden,  the  level  of  which  has,  since  1882,  been  lowered  by  over  6  feet,  with  tho 
retult  that  not  only  have  considerable  areas  been  laid  bare  round  its  shores,  but  a 
large  number  of  new  islands  have  riseD  above  ila  surface.  The  new  growth  of 
vegetation  on  these  was  examined  by  botanists  in  1886  and  1892,  and  has  lately 
been  carefully  studied  on  the  spot  by  Hr.  Selim  Birger,  who  has  been  able  to  bring 
out  some  interesting  points  by  comparing  hie  results  with  those  of  bis  predecessors. 
ffia  observations  were  published  at  length  in  the  ATcliio  fur  Botanilc  for  1905,  but 
have  since  been  made  more  generally  available  by  a  short  summary  given  in 
EngUr'i  Solaniichen  Jahrhilckern  (vol.  38,  Heft  3).  Altogether  twenty-nine 
islands  have  been  formed,  some  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  old  land, 
but  only  sixteen  attain  any  j^reat  size,  though  twenty  reach  a  height  above  the 
w>t«r  of  2J  feet  aod  upwards.  The  observations  are  mainly  concerned  with 
phanerogams  and  vascular  cryptogams,  but  the  occurrence  of  some  mogaes  and 
ItcheoH  was  also  noted.  The  progressive  colonization  of  the  islands  ia  shown  t^ 
tha  number  of  species  recorded  by  the  three  different  observers.  Thus  iu  1886 
((bur  years  from  the  first  lowering  of  the  level),  113  vascular  plants  were  noted ;  in 
1892, 184 ;  and  in  1904,  202;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
some  of  the  earlier  arrivals.  It  is  an  iDteresting  fact  that  ia  the  case  of  islanda 
which  have  merely  received  an  extension  of  area,  the  newly- formed  portions  seem  to 
have  supplied  access  for  new  species,  even  to  the  older  portions.  Hr.  Biiger 
dtatinguishes  between  casual  and  constant  or  regular  modes  of  dispersal,  and  shows 
thkt  the  latter  is  &r  the  more  important,  as  is  proved  by  the  wide  diffusion  over 
the  islanda  of  individual  species.  Of  the  factors  of  dispersal,  the  water  is  by  far 
the  most  effective.  At  times  of  high  water,  seeds  or  portions  of  plants  are  carried 
to  portions  of  the  islands  which  are  dry  at  other  times,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the 
water  are  retained  by  the  existing  vegetation  as  by  a  sieve.  Parallel  lines  of  such 
dS>ru  are  often  formed,  and  on  one  of  the  islands  the  writer  found  thirteen  epeci<- 
mens  otPieea  exeelta  (Norway  spruoe)  growing  in  a  line  on  a  bank  so  formed.  The 
pvrailing  wind  being  from  west  to  esst,  the  current  sets  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  new  arrivals  establish  themselves  first  on  the  west  side  of  the  islaitds.  The 
pert  played  by  the  wind  directly  is  of  secondary  importance,  for  on  the  newly 
finrned  islands  there  is  nothing  to  retain  objects  brought  by  ttds  means. '  Birds'  and 
man  are  both  inatromentat  in  introducing  plants,  the  former  in  part  through  the 
material  used  for  their  nests.  The  height  of  the  islands  above  the  water  is 
importont  in  determining  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  settlement,  some  of  the 
hi^ar  islands  having  ginned  over  seventy  species  in  twenty-two  years.  After  ten 
years  plant  formations  already  ahow  ngns  of  development,  a  series  of  ^ones  sucoeed- 
ing  each  other  &om  the  ahore  to  the  centre  of  the  islands.  Young  forest  is  already 
gniwing  np  towards  the  middle  of  the  islands,  the  most  common  species  being 
Behda  vtemteota,  Popvlua  tnmida,  Alntis  glutinoia,  and  Salix  caprea,  though 
Ibarteen  different  spedes  in  all  are  represented,  including  Finns  $ylvettria  and  Ptcea 
tseeelia.  The  treefi,  some  of  which  have  already  reached  a  conmderable  hught,  ahow 
ngoa  of  spreading  at  the  expense  of  the  other  fonnations,  which  is  a  reason  of  the 
dying  out  of  certun  speoiea  which  had  obtained  a  footing. 
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Changec.on  the  Baltic  Coast  of  Schleswig.— A  careful  study  of  the  recent 

oBAes  aou 'gains  on  the  east  coast  of  Schleswig,  especially  daring  the  period  between 
171)5  and  ld75,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  G.  Wegemann,  who  summarizes  the  results 
in  r.ettfnUinns  Mitteilungen,  Nos.  9  and  10, 1907,  giving  also  a  map  on  which  the 
positioflr  and  extent  of  the  losses  and  gains  are  clearly  laid  down.     The  reason  for 
iiut  bringing  down  the  comparison  later  than  1875  is  that  this  was  the  date  of  the 
laLst  cadiistral  survey  of  this  region,  and  that  no  trustworthy  observations  of  more 
.  -  /retent  changes  are  available.    The  basis  of  comparison  at  the  earlier  date  is  supplied 
/•V-l>y  the  cadastral  survey  of  northern  Schleswig  carried  out  between  1788  and  1800, 
■    records  of  which  arc   for  the  most  part  preser\'ed.    The  accuracy  of  this  earlier 
survey  varies  preatly  in  different  parts  of  the  area,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
Kjelstrup  and  Wilstrup  that  modern  requirements  can  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obUdned  by  a  com 
I)ari8on  of  the  areas  given  by  the  two  surveys  without  closer  inspection,  but  Dr. 
Wegemann  thinks  that  wliero  the  error  of  the  old  survey  does  not  exceed  about 
0*5  i>er  cent.,  we  may  admit  differences  of  area  of  100  square  miles  and  over  in  the 
case  of  unit*  which  do  not  exceed  1  hectare,  though  for  larger  units  the  difference 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  two  surveys  must  be  proportionately  greater  to 
bo  accepteil  as  trustworthy.     Dr.  Wegemann  says  that  current  ideas  as  to  the  con- 
ditions and  causes  of  changes  on  the  German  coasts  are  in  many  ways  erroneous. 
Thus  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  land  normally  gains  in  area,  and  that  loss 
id  confined  to  exceptional  periods  of  storm.    It  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  differences  in  geological   structure  and  geographical  position  between 
ditlerent  parts  of  the  same  coast,  for  these  play  an  important  part  in  determining 
whether  the  coast-line  is  advancing  or  receding.    Portions  which  are  favourmblj 
placed  on  the  whole  may  suffer  from  an  exceptional  storm,  bat  rarely  show  a  oon- 
liL'oal  loss.    The  high  portions  of  the  coast  (known  locally  as  Mint)  are  worn  away 
ccch  by  aim-^?pheric  agencies  and  by  the  direct  action  of  the  waves,  the  latter  coming 
Lz'..:  play  al::.osc  exclusively  during  storms,  and  being  most  effectual  where  there  is  a 
-K^^^  KA-  -.rea  in  which  to  develop  their  force.    While  the  exposed  headlands  a^e 
-.1  :s  e:i:ci  away,  the  bays  and  inlets  are  filled  up  by  the  eroded  material.    Dr. 
''V-*-.:^r- t'z.  treatj  in  detail    of  the  coasts  in  question,  describing  the  geological 
f;:r:::\j^:  ::  :be  separate  portions,  and  tracing  the  amount  of  loss  and  gain  in  each 
necij^    :ait:.     Hif  map  brings  out  clearly  the  influence  of  exposure  to  wavesi 
rirrsL^^  -r-::..  :-  determining  the  portions  specially  subject  to  loss,  though  it  is  not 
:_-v  *'rA-.zr:  's'-eih.er  the  currents  shown  by  means  of  arrows  actually  exists  or 
^^  —-.z-.lj  r::i  a?  wjuli  ^iverise  to  the  observed  conditions. 

ASIA. 

C.:^ziZ2  i^  SJckim. — TLe  Indian  newii^apers  contain  an  account  of  an  attack 
"  Zl  -.  .-.*.'  :rr:  -a I-:-  -rri  October  liO  las:  by  two  Norwegian  climbers^ 
3l«*-.  "  .  .  IS.  .  i.ii  V:"i;-A.v*,  ;n  wh;.j:i  the  summit  rlige  between  the  two 
:-i.i?  "L-  rti-.-ri  :-  1  i...l:  aV;:  2.V''*0  fee:.  The  mountain  was  approached 
:r.  11  ■:■*  -  :  .-T-.r.  \-  :i^  ?..-i:l:r.r  va'.l-y  ar  i  gla..i^r.  Snow  and  ice  were  met  at 
I-  '■•  isar,  JL-  ::  :.'  :.-z'  i  ;i-_:r  wif  lor.vM  unkr'-the  Dome  **  of  Frashfield's 
h-l:  i -  : :  _•  _:  .i:  li:  . .  t-fv .  " i^  ^r. . . •.-:.: r^vi  whici:  was cn!y  rendered  pasnble for 
:  :•.  It:  uh^r  :  -^  „-  ^  ii:  i  t  -i  'x\:':.  ::^-a.\es.  A  ca-^p  wis  formed  21^>^  feet 
i.:t.-*  wa----- .  .^  --*  :.;•::  -l .--*".;; t^  visible  fro^i  Dari:ling  under  the  crest  of 
•liir;  ;i.r  - :  j  i..r  --.-_:;  i  rl  -:l.iz_.  i  :-r-:  was  mo  ve^i  up  to '2*2,000  fiflet,  whew 
"•"-  '^'  I.-  -A.  'If  :-i.-  _^-*  ;  iT-r-i  -.lie  l:;';::  :  :-:r.:*rature  -  id®  Centigrade, 
-/a"^^  ,:.•  : ...--I  _-.  A-^:.  -..^  1^ :r'zzi\T.i  sMrTcd  at  >.!J«;^  a.m.  An  Icy  wind 
in.-.-eutrL   -ifj.-  :r-.«pT--  lii  :.r:c:i  iL".-  "..xa:  is  :■:.«  lower  or  north-east  p«ak.    The 
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limLini;  was  fairly  arduous,  stops  harliig  frequently  to  be  cut,  so  that  it  was  Dot  till 

p-m.  that  they  reached  what  had  appeared  to  be  the  sumroit.    They  found  a  anow- 

'go  fome  GO  feet  higher  lieyoQd,  to  which  they  hail  uot  time  to  go  on.     Descending 

tlie  dark.  Olio  of  the  party  slipped,  but  was  held  hy  his  companiou,  aad  they 

regained  ciuiip  in  safety  by  moonlight.     Mr.  Monrad-Aas   was  somewhat  severely 

frostbitten.     Neither  of   the   elinibera  suffered  seriously  from   inountAiu   sickness. 

They  speak  in  vartn  terms  of  the  beLaviour  of  their  coolies,  in  whusa  niBiiagemeDt 

tfaey  soetu  to  have  been  exceptionaUy  auccessfal.    We  hope  at  a  future  date  to 

pife  full  details  of  thia  tntaresting  exploit.    The  climbers'  route  can  ho  followed  in 

detul  on  Signor  Sella's  photographs.    It  does  not  coincide,  except  perhaps  in  the 

!ut  climb,  with   that   described    by    Mr.    W.   W.  Graham,  who  approached  the 

mountain  from  Alukthang,  at  ite  !ioutJ>e.iBt  baie. 

Hel^hti  of  Himalayan  Peaks.— it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  heights 

obt«oed  hy  the  Trigonometrical  Survey   for  the  culminating  sumniitB  of  the 

Himalayaa,  by  observations  from  distant  stations,  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  minutely 

by  reason  of  the  varying  effects  of  refraction  which  came  into  play.    The 

which  uncertainly  may  be  due  t*  this  causa  when  only  long-distance  rays 

available  ia  shown  by  Colonel  Burrard  in  the  Annual  Beporl  of  the  Board  of 

<ti/ic  Advice/or  India  for  190G-0e  (Calcutta,  1907),in  the  section  dealing  with 

ill  koown,  the  coefficient  of  refraction  to  be  uaed  in  corracting  the 

irreil  heights  differs  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  |>oiut  of  obaerration,  hut  we 

still  i^urant  of  the  exact  scale  of  such  variatiotu     In  calculating  the  height  of 

ichinjunga,  Sir  Andrew  Wangh  used  a  coefficient  of  ,0'077,  while  in  the  case  of 

Colunel  Montgomery  used  ODeofO'047,  the  ohservationsjn  the  former  case  having 

taken  from  the  plains  of  India,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  were  taken  from 

alliliideB  of  15.000  and  17,000  feel.     But  though  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the 

DoelEcieut  used  should  be  smaller  for  K,  than  for  Einchinjuuga,  we  cannot  yet  say 

•bother  the  above  ditTereoce  was  or  was  not  too  great.      If  the  coefficient  were  Ihe 

fame  in  the  two  coses  (whatever  its  amount),  Kinchinjucga  would  be  the  higher  of 

the  two  peaks,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  K,  is  the  liigfaer,  as  is 

indicated  by  the  figures  adopted  hy  the  Survey.  Again,  the  height  of  Mount  Everest, 

as  given  hy  the  mean  of  sis  ohservationa  from  tlie  plains,  is  1^0,002  feet  (the  range 

of  variation  in  the  individual  results  being  only  36  feat).    But  when  observed  from 

th«  Daijiling  hills,  the  mean,  as  deduced  from  sis  obeeivations,  becomes  20,141 

foM,  the  coefficient  of  refraction  being  assumed  as  0'05,  instead  of  007,  as  in  the 

~  Here  again  the  range  of  variation  ia  very  small— only  17  feet, 

■Del  Burrard  uses  an  ingenious  method  of  testing  the  relative  suitability  of  the 

ible  coefficients  of  refraction  in  the  case  of  certain  peaks.      Thus  for  Nanga 

ibat  be  has  calculated  the  range  of  variation  in  the  values  obtained  from  eleven 

illflerriit  stations,  according  as  the  coefficient  employed  varies  from  001  to  O'lO,  and 

finds  that  such  range  ia  smallest  (125  feet)  for  the  value  0'C5,  while  for  the  value 

I)  10  it  amounts  to  as  much  aa  10'28  feeU    The  mean  oht^ncd  for  the  height  of 

Kanga  Parbat,  with  the  coefficient  0-00,  is  26,676  feet,  or  very  near  that  adopted  by 

Uootgomery  (26,620  feet),  which  results  from  tlie  adoption  of  a  general  coefficient 

«f  0-057.     By  a  similar  method  Colonel  Burrard  finds  that  the  accepted  height  of 

Dbanla^iri  (26,7<J5  feet)  is  probably  too  low.    This  method  must  not,  of  course,  be 

tnMed  too  for,  as  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  the  same  cucfiicient  to  be  applic- 

ahU  to  each  observing  ttation.    It  Is  proposed  to  peraevere  with  the  observations, 

M  better  results  may  be  exjwcted  from  a  long-continued  series. 

Kozloffa  New  Ezpeditioil.— Our  Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  Colonel  J.de 
ithokalsky,  sends  us  some  details  regarding  the  new  expedition  to  Central  Asia 
organized  by  the  Imperial  Ilussiau  Qeographical  Society,  which  was  just  starting 
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when  he  wrote.    It  is,  like  the  last,  under  the  command  of  the  experienced  traveller 
Colonel  P.  Eozloff,  well  known  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  expeditions  of 
Prjevalsky,  Petzoff,  and  Boborovsky,  and  for  his  own  great  journey  in  Eastern  Tibet 
as  commander  of  the  last  expedition  sent  by  the  society.    The  new  expedition  has 
as  its  object  the  exploration  of  Southern  Mongolia,  the  district  of  Eukn-nor  and 
western  slopes  of  Nan- Shan.    Eiakhta  is  chosen  as  the  starting-point.    Thence  the 
expedition  will  travel  to  Urga  and  to  Dln-yuan-in,  crossing  the  Gbbi  by  a  route 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  last  expedition  in  1899-1901,  and  making  some 
small  digressions  in  order  to  explore  the  chain  of  Bet-khara-narin-ula.     At  Din- 
yuan-in  the  base  of  the  expedition  will  be  established,  and  a  regular  meteorological 
station  arranged  for  a  year.    From  this  point  a  journey  will^  be  made  to  the  Gbn-ja, 
the  land  of  Badang-Jareng,  and  thence  southward  through  the  Nan-Shan  chain 
to  lake  Kuku-nor.     Other  journeys  will  be  undertaken  from  the  base  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alashan  range  and  Ordos.     The  great  basin  of  Kuku-nor  will  be 
explored  as  completely  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  expedition  is  supplied 
with  thermometers,  soimding-machines^  and  other  instruments.    It  also  possesses  a 
small  boat.    From  Kuku-nor  the  expedition  will  proceed  by  way  of  Lan-chou-fu  to 
Din-yuan-in,  and  thence  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Bussian  frontier.     It  will 
probably  occupy  one  and  a  half  or  two  years.    A  young  geologist  of  the  University 
of  Moscow  is  attached  to  the  expedition,  which  consists  in  all  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  members. 

AFBICA. 

The  Volcano  of  Alid,  Eritrea.— As  in  other  parts  of  East  Africa,  the  great 
trench  or  rift-valley  which  skirts  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  is 
marked  by  the  evidences  of  volcanic  activity,  some  of  it  persisting  to  the  present 
day.    Almost  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  zone  of  depression  occurs  the 
volcano  of  Alid,  which,  though  known  of  vaguely  for  some  years,  has  only  lately 
been  examined  with  any  care  by  the  Italians.    An  ascent  of  the  volcano  was  made 
early  in  1906  by  Profs.  Dainelli  and  Marinelli,  who  describe  its  physical  features 
and  relations  with  the  surrounding  country  (which  shows  other  traces  of  volcanic 
action)  in  the  Bivista  Qeografica  ItcHiana,  June  and  July,  1907.    The  mountain, 
which  reaches  an  altitude  of  910  metres  (2985  feet),  and  blocks  a  great  part  of 
the  trough  from  which  it  rises,  lacks  the  conical  characteristic  of  volcanoes,  its 
principal  crest  forming  an  elongated  ring,  within  which  a  well-marked  farrow  runs 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  troogh. 
Within  this  ring,  towards  the  western  end  of  the  enclosed  space,  is  a  great  crater, 
over  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  some  350  feet  in  height,    llie  Italian 
official  map  is  incorrect  in  marking  a  second  crater  further  east.    Fumaroles  occur 
both  inside  the  crater  and  elsewhere  on  the  mountain,  but  the  vapours  which 
escape  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  chlorine  compounds  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  volcanoes.    The  outer  slopes  descend  somewhat 
abruptly  to  the  base,  which  is  of  small  relative  extent,  this  peculiarity  in  the 
contour  being,  perhaps,  due  to  the  small  amount  of  precipitation  in  this  region.    To 
the  north  and  to  the  south  a  vast  lava-plain  extends,  and  from  its  surface  a  large 
number  of  small  cones  and  craterlets  rise,  which  seem  to  be  arranged  more  or  less 
in  lines,  but  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  main  volcano.    The  writers  think 
that  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  later  period  of  volcanic  activity,  and  that  the  lava 
which  forms  the  plain  has  been  derived  from  these  vents  rather  than  from  the 
main  volcano.    They  were  not  able  to  study  the  geological  structure  of  the  latter 
with  any  minuteness,  but  think  that  its  base  is  in  part  composed  of  crystaliine 
rocks,  though  trachitic  and  basaltic  materials  seem  to  form  a  larger  part  of  it 
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r  In  the  Noyember  numbor  of  the  same  journal  Cftptain  T&Dcredi  reporU  an  eruption, 
in  June,  190T,  of  tbe  peak  of  Afden,  on  tbo  AbyssiniitD  side  of  tbe  frontier  in  about 
13°  IE'  N. 

The  Now  Franco-Liberian  Frontier,  ccgotiaiwi  between  ibe  Preaident  of 
Liberia  (on  hie  rwient.  viait  to  Europe)  and  tlie  Frenoli  Government,  will  nin  ae 
follows:  "Starting  from  the  point  on  the  frontier  of  Die  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  where  the  river  Moa  or  Makona  croBEcs  tliet  frontier,  the  FrancO'L Iberian 
frontier  shall  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Makona  up-atream  to  a  jioiut  5  kilo- 


Dictrea  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  liofoBBO.  From  this  point  the  frontier  shall  leave 
ibe  line  of  th^  Makona  and  be  carried  in  a  eoutb-eaBtorfj  direction  to  the  source  of 
the  most  north-westerly  afiluect  of  the  Nuon  river  or  Western  Cavalla.  This  line 
•hall  bj  BO  drawn  as  to  leave  on  the  French  side  of  the  boundary  the  following 
towns;  Entumai,  KJai  Kurumai,  Suudibii,  Zuapa,  Nzibila,  Koiama, Uingwedu,  and 
Lola.  From  the  north- westernmost  source  of  the  Nuon,  the  boundary  ebaJ!  follow 
the  right  bank  of  the  said  Nuon  rivor  down-struim  to  its  presumed  confluence  vritb 
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the  Cavalla,  and  thenccfornrard  the  right  bank  of  the  river  GaTalla  down  to  the  sea. 
If  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Nuon  is  not  the  Cavalla  river,  then  the  boandaiy 
shall  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Nuon  down-stream  as  far  as  the  town  of  Tuleplan. 
A  line  shall  then  be  drawn  from  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Tuleplan  due 
east  to  the  Cavalla  river,  and  thence  shall  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Cavalla 
river  to  the  sea."  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Nuon  flows  into  the 
Cavalla,  and  in  any  case,  it  flows  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  very  near  to  the 
north- westernmost  bend  of  that  river ;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  the  upper 
St.  John's  river  (see  below).  Tuleplan  is  in  about  lat  6°  50'.  The  river  Makoua 
takes  a  much  more  northerly  course  than  has  hitherto  been  estimated.  The  river 
Nuon  is  also  situated  20  or  30  miles  further  to  the  east  than  it  is  put  on  English 
maps,  and  the  Cavalla  also  takes  a  more  eastern  course.  Consequently,  the 
territory  of  Liberia  as  thus  demarcated  is  rather  larger  than  it  would  appear  on 
the  uncorrected  English  maps  at  the  present  date,  many  of  the  recent  French 
surveys  not  haviog  been  published.  The  accompanying'  sketch-map  shows  pro- 
visionally the  course  of  the  frontier,  which  cannot  be  laid  down  exactly  until 
surveyed  on  the  spot.  The  Franco-Liberian  Delimitation  Commission  is  starting 
work  very  shortly  (during  the  coming  dry  season).  The  principal  Liberian  repre- 
sentative will  be  a  distinguished  Dutch  surveyor  and  explorer,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy.  He  will  probably  be  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  Liberian  colleagues  already  trained  to  geographical  work«  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  river 
which  bounds  Liberia  on  the  east  is  Cavalla,  not  Cavally.  This  last  form  has 
only  recently  como  into  use  by  an  American  corruption  of  the  older  form.  CavaXla 
was  a  name  applied  to  the  river  by  the  Portuguese  in  1480  (approximately),  and  it 
means  "Horse  mackerel."    This  fish  swarms  in  certain  seasons  at  the  Cavalla  bar. 

Surveys  in  Liberia. — With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  Liberian  frontier 
above  referred  to,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  recent  surveys  of  Messrs.  Parkin- 
son and  Owen  and  of  Messrs.  Byrde  and  Leighton,  in  the  service  of  the  Liberian 
Development  Chartered  Company,  have  considerably  altered  the  inner  geography 
of  that  land.  (Mr.  S.  O  wen  was  trained  under  Mr.  Reeves  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  before  going  to  Liberia.)  According  to  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Owen,  the 
main  stream  of  the  St.  Paulas  river  comes  much  more  from  the  east  than  was 
supposed.  According  to  Mr.  Byrde,  the  Nuon  river  is  really  the  upper  St.  John's, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Grand  Bisi;  while  according  to  Mr.  Leighton,  the  upper 
Cavalla  dees  not  take  such  a  considerable  bend  to  the  west  as  had  been  conjectured 
by  the  French  explorers. 

The  Nigeria-Kamerun  Boundary.— The  delimitation  of  the  southern  section 
of  this  boundary,  from  Yola  to  the  Cross  river,  one  of  the  last  West  African 
boundaries  to  be  taken  in  hand,  is  now  being  carried  out  by  a  mixed  commission 
under  Major  Whitlock  (on  the  British  side)  and  Captain  Haring  (representing 
Germany),  llie  commissioners  met  at  Nassarawa  in  September,  1907,  and  work 
was  at  once  commenced.  As  the  work  of  delimitation  on  the  noi*them  frontier  of 
Nigeria  has  also  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  will  soon  be  definitely  fixed. 

Captain  Lenfant's  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Shari  Basin.— Further 

particulars  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  expedition  (Journal^  voL  80,  p.  440) 
are  given  in  the  November  number  of  La  Geographic ,  accompanied  by  a  sketch- 
map  showing  the  network  of  routes  travertfed  by  the  various  sections  of  the 
expedition.  The  area  covered  by  them  extends  from  Forth  Archambault  on  the 
Shari,  in  the  north-east,  to  Carnot  on  the  south- wjst,  bat  ween  which  extreme  points 
a  belt  of  country  varying  from  JOO  to  200  miles  in  width  has  been  examined  with 
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nnusuid  thoronghnesB.  All  the  main  outlines  of  the  hydrography  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  importance,  in  the  IShari  system,  of  the  Wam,  or  Worn, 
hu  been  fally  established.  It  forms  the  upper  course  of  the  Bahr  Sara,  as  was  , 
Tirtuallj  proved  some  years  ago  by  the  expedition  of  M.  Bernard  (Journal, 
ToL  17,  p.  306).  This  traveller  suggested  that  the  Bahr  Sira  (the  existence  of 
which  M.  Maistre  was  the  first  to  bring  to  light),  might  be  considered  the 
main  headstream  of  the  Shari,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  measurements  at 
the  ocmflaenoe  carried  out  by  members  of  Captain  Lenfant^s  expedition,  which 
showed  that  the  volume  of  the  Bjihr  Sara  wa9,  at  the  time  of  measurement, 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  eastern  headstream.  The  Wam-Bahr  Sara  is  now 
known  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  its  main  tributaries  have  also  been 
mapped.  Whilst  its  lower  course,  to  a  little  ab3ve  the  confluence  of  the  Fafa  (right 
bank)  is  navigable,  the  upper  course  is  so  obstructed  by  rapids  as  to  be  quite 
impracticable.  The  discovery  of  the  Pende,  cue  of  the  twe  principal  hcadstreams 
of  the  Logone  (ihe  other  being  the  Mambert;,  has  alreidy  beca  rccordctl  in  the 
Journal,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Captain  Lenfant  that  it  will  supply  the  best 
route  from  Carnot  to  Like  Chad.  Daring  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the 
expedition,  one  of  the  parties  met  with  soaie  difficulties  through  the  hostility  of  the 
If bakas,  a  race  of  cannibals,  who  kept  up  their  attacks  for  a  week,  but  otherwise 
peac«  seems  to  have  been  maintained  with  the  natives. 

Hyasaland. — By  an  Order  in  Council  of  July  0  last,  published  in  the  London 
Gazette  for  September  3,  the  British  territory  hitherto  known  as  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate  will  in  future  be  styled  the  Xyasaland  Trotectorate.  The  title 
of  the  Commissioner  is  also  changed  to  that  of  Governor,  whilst  executive  and 
legislative  councils  are  established.  Sir  Alfred  Sharjx;  has  been  appointed  the 
first  governor. 

AMERICA. 

IfiTiiiig  in  Britiah  Columbia. — From  the  official  report  of  the  mining  operations 
in  British  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1906,  it  appears  that  the  total 
production  for  that  year  amounted  to  the  value  of  $24,930,546,  11*2  per  cent,  over 
that  of  1905,  31-6  per  cent,  over  that  of  ly04,  and  42*S  per  cent,  over  that  of  1903. 
To  the  total  production  of  1906,  copper  contributed  $8,288,565 ;  gold  (placer  and 
lode)  S5,579,039 ;  coal,  S  1,551,909.  British  Columbia's  production  of  copper  in  1906 
far  exceeded  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  which  amounted  to  but  $2,318,095. 
Much  more  still  did  its  gold  production  exceed  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Dominion, 
except  Yukon  territory,  which  slightly  exceeds  it.  Its  lead  production,  again, 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Dominion.  Its  coal 
production  for  1906 — ^nearly  two- seventh  of  that  of  the  Dominion — is  the  highest 
on  record  for  any  year,  exceeding  that  of  1905  by  the  value  of  8398,973.  The 
total  mining  production  for  all  years  up  to  and  including  1906  amounts  to 
$273,643,722,  gold  standing  first,  and  coal  and  coke  second.  The  collieries  of 
British  Columbia  are  at  present,  and  expect  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
pressed  by  more  orders  than  they  can  answer,  a  stringency  attributed  chiefly  to 
scarcity  of  labour.  The  only  coalfields  actually  producing  coal  are  the  Vaocouyer 
island  coalfield,  on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  island,  and  the  Crow's  Nest  pass 
coalfield  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  province,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  gross  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Province 
in  1906  was  1,899,076  tons,  or  73,244  tons  more  than  that  of  1905.  Some  381,773 
tons  of  this  coal  were  manufactured  into  coke,  of  which  there  were  produced  199,227 
toofl.  Of  this  output  of  coal  and  coke,  681,889  tons  of  coal  were  sold  for  con- 
■ompticni  in  Canada,  and  679,829  tons  for  export  to  the  United  States.    Though 
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not  yet  producing  coal  in  the  commercial  sense,  properties  in  the  Nicola  Tallej  are 
being  opened  up  systematicaUy  since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Spenco's 
Bridge  to  the  Nicola  coalfield.  A  seam  of  coal  6  to  8  feet  thick  has  been  opened 
up  by  the  Nicola  Valley  Ck>al  and  Coke  Co.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  property 
will  be  shipping  coal  in  1907.  The  Pacific  Goal  Go.  at  Hosmer,  on  the  Pacific 
railway,  has  also  begun  active  operations.  The  Report,  including  special  district 
reports,  is  illustrated  by  diagrams,  plans,  and  plates,  a  map  of  Columbia,  and  a 
geological  map  of  Graham  island. 

The  International  Boundary  West  of  Lake  Superior.— In  a  communication 

to  Science  for  July  19  last,  Mr.  H.  N.  Winchell  calls  attention  to  some  early  maps 
of  the  region  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  showing  that 
the  international  boundary  as  finally  drawn  in  1812  gave  to  Canada  a  considerable 
area  (some  250D  square  miles),  which  would  have  formed  part  of  the  United  States 
had  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators  of  the  original  treaty  of  1783  been  adhered  to. 
As  is  well  known,  the  eventual  and  existing  boundary  follows  an  arbitrary  and 
unnatural  direction  in  crossing  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  order  to  pass  through 
what  was  accepted  in  1842  as  the  north-west  angle  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  commonly 
held,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  Canada  was  the  loser  to  a  small  extent  by  this 
deviation  of  the  frontier  from  a  common-sense  line.  Bat  Mr.  Winchell  points  out 
that  there  were  two  or  more  distinct  water-routes  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  he  holds  that  the  intention  in  1782-3  was  that  the  most 
northerly  of  these  should  be  followed,  and  that  the  line  should  be  carried,  not 
to  the  point  eventually  agreed  upon  as  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  but  farther  north,  to  its  outlet  at  Rat  portage,  as  shown  in  an  Engliah 
map  published  by  Laurie  and  Whittle  in  1794.  The  acceptance  of  the  more 
southerly  line  he  attributes  to  the  inadvertence  of  the  American  Commissionera 
in  1842.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that,  whatever  was  the  intention  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  there  was  an  obvious  fairness  in  carrying  the  line  farther  south, 
inasmuch  as  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  lie 
farther  south  than  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  case.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Mr.  Wincheirs  contention  is  correct,  for  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
map  in  Kitchen's  atlas^  which  laid  down  the  boundary-line  in  the  very  year 
of  the  original  treaty. 

The  Discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is  the  subject  of  a  careful  mono- 
graph (San  Francisco,  1907)  by  Dr.  George  Davidson.  Ransacking  all  available 
sources,  the  monograph  brings  to  bear  on  the  documentary  evidence,  obscured  in  many 
parts  through  alteration  of  local  nomenclature,  inadequate  description,  and  inaccurate 
determinations  of  latitude,  the  searchlight  of  familiarity  with  the  coast-line  traversed 
— ^its  every  cliff,  islet,  rock,  and  headland,  its  forest,  timber  patches,  and  old  Indian 
trails — a  familiarity  acquired  by  forty-five  years'  geodetic  and  geographical  work 
on  the  seaboard.  The  monograph  includes  a  history  of  Spain's  heroic  efforts  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast  from  Cape  San  Lucas  northwards,  and  comprises  passages,  not 
only  of  geographical,  but  also  of  human  interest.  The  following  are  events  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  north-western  seaboard  exploration :  Cortes  delineated 
the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Mare  CalifomisB,  but  by  1536  the  exploration  of  the 
Pacific  had  reached  no  higher  than  Cape  San  Lucas.  In  1539  Ulloa  reached  Gabo 
del  Engano,  in  29°  56'  N.  Ou  September  28, 1542,  an  expedition  under  Gabrillo 
discovered  San  Miguel,  now  Sin  Diego,  bay.  Driven  off  Point  Conception, 
the  expedition  anchored  on  the  north  shore  of  San  Miguel,  the  westemmost 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  islands,  at  a  port  called  by  them  Port  Possession.  On 
November  14  they  sighted  the  mountain  massif  (2200  feet)  overhanging  Fort 
Ross  (38"  31'  N.),  but  advanced  no  farther.    This  landfall,  75  miles  north-west 
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of  the  Golden  Q-ate,  they  named  E)  Cabo  de  Pmo.t.  Probitbly  they  also  saw 
King  Feake,  in  40°  9'.  On  their  retreat  ihey  diacovered  (November  16)  the 
gulf  (if  the  Farallone*,  ju^t  miMiog  the  Qolden  Qate.  This  gulf,  measuring  1200 
square  miles,  they  called  "  Bahia  do  los  PiDos."  Cabrillo  and  Ferrer,  Iiie  pilot, 
were  thus  the  first  Eurojieana  to  ftee  the  hills  of  S^n  Frnnciaco  aed  the  islands 
of  the  two  groups  of  the  Farallones.  Making  another  attempt  northwards,  in 
1643,  the  vessels  reached  Fort  Boss,  and  probably  saw  aa  far -north  as  Point 
Atsds,  in  38"  57'.  On  January  17,  1578,  Drake  sheltered  in  Drake's  bay,  east 
of  Point  Reyes,  taking  possession  of  the  conntry,  which  he  named  New  Albion. 
TTniler  the  stimulua  of  Drake's  and  Cavendish'a  exploits,  Carmei^o,  commanding  the 
giilleon  S-Jn  Auyustin,  made  (end of  l^iSS)  the  latitude  of  Point  Reyes,  but,  driven 
Ksbore,  the  vessel  was  totally  wrecked.  Next,  Vizcaino  reported  the  discovery 
(December  16,  1602),  of  a  port  in  37"  N.,  to  which  ha  had  given  the  name  Uonterey. 
YiEcaino's  thirty-two  reconnaigBance-Eketcbes,  hidden  for  two  hundred  yean,  ware 
exhamed  in  1802.  They  give  no  sign  of  the  Oolden  Q^te.  Bolinaa  point,  how- 
ever, is  named  after  Vizccdno's  pilot.  Then,  after  Spanish  exploration  had  been 
suspended  for  l(i5  yeara,  the  Portola  land  expedition  of  1TS9,  not  finding  Viscaino's 
"famous  port''  in  37",  difcovered  the  Bouth-BttBlero  part  of  the  Bay  of  8au 
Francisco,  but  nut  the  Golden  Gate,  which  was  first  sighted  by  the  Fsges  Expedition 
of  1TT2.  Prof.  Davidson  traces  the  early  stages  of  settlement  on  the  site  of  Sao 
Francisco. 

I  AtTBTBALABIA  AaD  PACIFJC  IBLAHDS. 

The  Higlteat  Summit  of  Tasmania.— The  highest  |»int  in  the  Ben  Lomond 

*  rang',  in  north-eastern  Taeiuania,  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  a  station  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  at  the  southern  end  of  the  range,  the  height  of  which  wait 
fixed  by  the  Survey  as  5010  feet.  It  is  potuible,  however,  that  a  poiut  near  the 
DOTtliem  end,  not  fixed  by  the  survey,  may  be  still  higher;  and  some  provisional 
obeervations  with  a  view  to  settle  the  point  have  been  made,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Iiegge,  by  Messrs.  Oibim  and  Piesae,  who  submitted  the  reeulta  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Bo3^  Society  of  Tasmania  on  June  11,  1907.  The  observations,  made  in 
1906  and  1907,  are  not  such  as  to  give  a  final  result,  being  made  by  aneroid,  con- 
tToll«d  by  a  rough  measurement  with  an  Abney  level.  But  as  the  observations 
were  several  times  ropeatcii,  care  being  taken  on  each  occasion  to  use  the  mean  of 
uoending  and  descending  readings  of  the  aneroid,  and  to  make  allowance  for  the 
Iwraroetitcal  conditions  at  the  same  time,  the  probability  seems  to  bo  that  the 
racuJt  is  fairly  accurate,  especially  as  the  observation  with  the  Abney  level  con- 
firmed the  determination  by  the  aneroid,  the  height  given  in  each  case  lying  between 
5100  and  5200  feet.  The  northern  summit  of  the  range  (for  which  the  name 
Xiegge's  Tor  is  propoaed  by  the  authors  of  the  paper)  may  thus  be  the  culminating 
■ommit  of  Tasmania,  Cradle  mountain,  the  height  of  which  is  stated  on  the  maps 
to  be  o060  feet,  being  in  this  case  the  eect^nd  highest.  Messrs.  QibUn  and  Piesae 
hi^  to  Mttle  the  point  by  triasgulation  during  the  present  year. 

6EISBAL. 
OMgraphical  BoimdarieB,~A  thoughtful  and  suggestive  paper  under  this 
title,  contributed  by  Miss  E.  C.  Semple  to  the  Ritthlin  of  the  American  Qeographicnl 
Soeirly  for  July  and  August  last,  forms  an  interesting  complement  to  Loril  Cunon's 
lecture  on  frontiers,  referred  to  in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal.  While 
the  latter  was  largely  concerned  with  modem  political  frontiers  and  tho  more  or 
lew  artificial  conditions  governing  them.  Miss  Semple  applied  herself  rather  to  the 
natural  laws  which  determine  the  evolution  of  boundaries  in  the  earlier  sisges  of 
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haman  society.    The  paper  forms  bat  a  chapter  of  a  more  elaborate  work  on  the 
'  InflueDces  of  Geographic  EnviroDment,*  the  appearance  of  which  the  author's 
special  competence  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  leads  ub  to  anticipate  with  much 
interest.   The  key-note  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  zone-like,  fluctuating  character 
of  natural  boundaries  as  opposed  to  the  hard-and-fast  lines  which  may  eventually 
be  developed  from  them  or  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  political  agreements.    This 
same  character  is  to  be  traced  in  geographical  boundaries  of  all  kinds,  whether 
marking  the  distribution  of  natural  phenomena — such  as  forest  or  prairie,  perpetual 
snow,  and  the  like—or  concerned  with  the  mutual  relations  of  mankind.    "  The 
habitable  area  of  the  Earth  everywhere  shows  its  boundaries  to  be  peripheral 
zones  of  varying  width,  now  occupied  and  now  deserted,  protruding  or  receding 
according  to  external  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  subject  to  seasonal  change." 
The  boundaries  of  race  and  state  which  are  subject  to  greatest  fluctuations  are 
those  which  are  determined  by  the  resistance  of  other  peoples,  anything  which 
increases  the  expanding  force  of  the  one  being  registered  in  an  advanoe  of  its 
boundary  and  a  retrusion  of  that  of  its  neighbour.    The  more  aggressive  people 
throws  out  long  streamers  across  the  debatable  zone,  and  its  advance  is  helped  on 
by  the  formation  of  ethnic  islands  beyond  the  base  line  of  continuous  settlement. 
Narrow  straight  boundaries  point  to  an  equilibrium  of  forces,  and  are  found  in  old, 
thickly  populated  countries^  while  the  wide,  ragged  border  zone  belongs  to  new  and 
especially  to  colonial  peoples,  being  most  irregular  where  a  superior  intrudes  upon 
an  inferior  people.    The  tendency  to  excessive  expansion  by  following  lines  of  least 
resistance  is  especially  characteristic  of  primitive  and  nascent  peoples,  and  natural 
boundaries  which  set  bounds  to  this  expansion,  such  as  mountain,  sea,  or  desert, 
are  of  far  greater  importance  for  such  peoples  than  for  more  fuUy  developed  ones. 
All  natural  features  which  serve  to  check  or  retard  expansion  tend  to  become  racial 
or  political  boundaries,  and  all  present  a  zone-like  character,  a  frontier  wilderness 
being  again  and  again  found  to  separate  neighbouring  peoples,  sometimes  as  a 
result  of  formal  agreement.     Such  border  wastes  are  sometimes,  however,  occupied 
by  alien  races,  whether  too  insignificant  to  arouse  the  desire  of  conquest,  or  powerful 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  ^e  favourable  conditions  of  life  sometimes  offered. 
Even  when  the  nicely  determined  political  boundary  has  been  evolved  out  of  the 
wide  waste  zone,  it  is  still  encased  in  a  zone  of  contact  wherein  are  mingled  the 
elements  (especially  the  ethnic  ones)  of  either  side;  and  such  a  border  zone  of 
assimilation  has  a  particular  significance  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
the  state  boundary  from  either  side.    The  influence  of  a  border  situation  in  various 
other  directions  (such,  e.g.,  as  in  that  of  favouring  political  autonomy)  is  also  traced, 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration  supplied  from  actutd  instances,  for  which,  however, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  original  article. 

An  TJndescribed  Map  of  Visconte  Maggiolo.— Among  the  many  little  known 
maps  that  have  been  brought  to  light  of  late  years,  especially  in  the  Italian 
libraries,  is  one  of  Visconte  Maggiolo  now  in  the  Biblioteca  Federiciana  at  Fano, 
to  which  it  was  presented  by  its  former  owner,  Cav.  Luigi  Masetti,  in  1862,  but 
which  had  not  become  generally  known  to  students  until  the  present  year.  It  has 
now  been  described  in  the  November  number  of  the  Bolletino  of  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society  by  Prof.  S.  Crino,  a  well-known  student  of  the  history  of 
cartography.  The  map  embraces  the  whole  of  the  world  as  known  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  bears  the  legend  :  ^*  Ego  Yesconte  de  Majollo  oompoxui 
anc  cartam  de  anno  dni  151  (s/c),  de  viii.  juni  in  civitatem  Janua."  It  is  drawn  on 
parchment,  and  measures  4 A  feet  in  length,  the  scale  working  out  as  just  1 : 
20,000,000.  Prof.  Crino  says  that  the  map  shows  a  good  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
the  new  discoveries,  and  he  specially  praises  the  portrayal  of  Africa  and  the  new 
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world,  though  he  is  hardly  happy  in  his  reference  to  the  delineation  of  the  Nile 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  (evidently  afler  the  Ptolemaic  model)  as  an  instance 
of  the  up-to-date  character  of  the  map.  As  a  rule,  the  coasts  and  islands  are 
represented,  but  not  the  mountains  or  rivers  (except  the  Nile),  while  perspective 
views  of  the  cities  and  ports  are  ^ven,  with  the  flags  of  the  various  nations,  as  well 
as  the  Pope's  line  of  demarcation  between  the  spheres  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
place-names  are  written  in  various  directions,  but  the  most  important  are  all  to  be 
read  with  the  south  at  the  top  of  the  map,  as  was  often  the  case  at  the  time.  In 
the  centre 'I  there  is  a  small  circular  inset,  giving  a  general  representation  of  the 
world,  which  is  reproduced  by  Prof.  Crin5.  Owing  to  the  obvious  omission  of  a 
cypher  from  the  date,  this  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  if,  as  Prof. 
Crin6  plausibly  suggests,  the  map  is  that  known  to  have  been  made  in  1534  for 
the  historian  Lorenzo  Lomellino,  the  missing  figure  can  be  restored.  The  proba- 
bility is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  other  known  map  by  Maggiolo  shows  in  a 
single  sheet  the  whole  known  world,  as  was  to  bo  the  case  in  that  made  for 
Lomellino. 

A  Cartographical  Monthly. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  firm  of  Justus 
Perthes  of  Gotha  have  decided  to  commence  the  issue  of  a  new  monthly  publication, 
intended  to  supply  information  on  new  publications  in  the  field  of  cartography 
throughout  the  world.  It  will  form  a  supplement  to  Fetermanns  Mitteilungen 
under  the  title  KartographiscTien  Monatsherichty  and  will  be  edited  by  Dr.^  H. 
Haack,  whose  previous  services  in  a  somewhat  similar  field,  both  as  editor  of  the 
Geographen-Kalendar  and  as  a  collaborator  in  the  Oeographisches  Jahrburhy  are 
Bubetantial  proofs  of  his  competence  for  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  new 
publication  the  widest  possible  scope,  by  reporting  exhaustively,  not  only  on  new 
maps  (whether  issued  by  governments  or  private  firms),  but  on  all  publications 
dealing  with  cartography  in  its  widest  sense.  The  new  venture,  which  should 
prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  geographers,  will  realize  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  proposed  "  International  Cartographical  AssociatioD,'^  the  desirability 
of  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  especially  by  the  late  General  von  Tillo,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  International  Geographical  Congress,  though  little  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  practical  realization  of  the  idea. 
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Sir  James  Hector,  K.C.M.O.,  F.B.S. 

Thi  late  Sir  James  Hector,  formerly  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Zealand  and  a  Gold  Medallist  of  this  Society,  whose  death  occurred  at  Petone,  near 
Wellington,  on  November  6  last,  belonged  to  a  scbool  of  scientific  students  which 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  and  the  growth  of  specialization  are  fast  tending  to 
destroy.  Though  first  and  foremost  a  geologist,  he  was  essentially  an  all-round 
student  who  took  the  whole  realm  of  natural  science  as  the  field  of  his  inquiry.  His 
earliest  associations  were  with  the  law.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  March  16, 
1834,  the  son  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  whose  skill  in  reading  ancient  black-letter 
manuscripts  of  Scottish  legend  and  history  had  often  been  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  himself,  leaving  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
aerred  for  a  time  in  his  father's  office,  and  then  was  articled  to  a  leading  actuary 
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in  the  city.  His  bent  for  scientific  study  had,  howeyer,  already  began  to  show 
itself,  and  was  cultivated  by  attendance  at  the  university  claaaes.  Here  hia 
industry  and  talents  speedily  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  finally  he  entered 
the  university  school  of  medicine,  and,  passing  through,  took  hia  full  M.D.  degree 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty- two. 

A  brief  period,  during  which  he  acted  as  assistant  to  Sir  Jamea  Simpeon,  was 
terminated  by  an  offer  which  he  received  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  university  authorities,  of  a  post  as  surgeon  and  geologist  to 
the  Government  expedition  under  Captain  John  Palliser  for  the  exploration  of  Western 
Canada.  In  this  expedition,  the  despatch  of  which,  in  1857,  was  largely  due  to  the 
representations  of  the  Eoyal  (Geographical  Society,  of  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
was  then  President,  young  Dr.  James  Hector  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  expedition,  and  carried  out  extensive 
explorations  among  the  Canadian  Rockies,  discovering  five  passes,  of  which  one,  the 
Kicking  Horse  pass,  is  that  by  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  croeses  the 
range.  He  traversed  the  auriferous  valleys  of  British  Columbia,  visited  the  high-grade 
bituminous  coal-area  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Vancouver  island,  and  aftei wards 
passed  south  through  the  mining  regions  of  California  and  Northern  Mexico  before 
returning  home  by  way  of  Panama  and  the  West  Indies. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  and  the  preparation  of  his  reports  on  the 
scientific  work  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Hector  was  offered  the  chdce  of  geological 
appointments  for  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  been  asked  to  recommend 
candidates,  one  in  Kashmir,  and  the  other  as  geologist  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Otago.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and  went  out  to  New  Zealand  in  1861, 
about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Otago  goldfields.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  province,  and  did  particularly 
good  work  in  opening  up  practicable  routes.through  the  mountains  between  the  eaat 
and  west  coasts  of  South  island.  In  1864  an  account  was  read  before  the  Society 
of  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  west  coast  of  Otago,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a 
low  pass  from  Martin's  bay  to  Lake  Wakatipu.  What,  however,  first  brought  Dr. 
Hector  prominently  to  public  notice  in  New  Zealand  was  his  work  as  Government 
Commissioner  for  the  Dunedin  Exhibition  of  1865,  for  the  purposes  of  which  he 
made  a  general  tour  through  the  colony.  The  gifts  of  organization  he  then  dis- 
played were  afterwards  utilized  on  several  occasions,  when  he  was  called  on  to  act 
as  New  Zealand  Commissioner  at  exhibitions  in  Philadelphia  (1876),  Sydney  (1879), 
Melbourne  (1880  and  1888),  and  at  the  great  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  this 
country  in  1886. 

Early  in  1865  Dr.  Hector  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  Zealand,  a  post  he  hold  for  just  forty  years.  In  this  capacity,  and  as  curator 
of  the  New  Zealand  museums,  he  did  admirable  work  in  placing  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Dominion  on  a  sound  scientific  basis.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Survey,  numerous  papers  embody  the  results 
of  his  geological  researches.  In  particular,  be  drew  up,  in  1866,  the  first  general 
report  on  the  coal-deposits  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  a  more  general  character  may 
be  mentioned  his  '  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.'  He  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
collection  of  meteorological  data,  and  was  actively  associated  with  the  organization 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Wellington.  But  perhaps  in  nothing  was  the  wide 
range  of  his  scientific  sym|)athies  and  activities  more  prominently  displayed  than  in 
connection  with  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  which,  dating  from  1868,  embraces 
philosophical  societies  in  various  centres  in  the  Dominion.  Of  this  he  acted  from 
the  commencement  as  manager,  and  edited  with  marked  ability  the  voluminous 
Transactions  of  the  Institute.    In  1885  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  New 
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Zealaad  Uniyersitjr,  and  continued  in  office  as  Chancellor  or  Vice-Cbancellor  till 
1903. 

Many  honours  were  showered  on  Sir  James  Hector  in  recognition  of  bis  scientific 
attainments  and  varied  services  to  the  empire.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous 
learned  societies  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australasia.  Of  this  Society  he  was  a 
Fellow  from  1861  to  1890,  and  in  1891  was  awarded  the  Founder's  Medal  "  for  the 
services  rendered  by  him  to  geography  by  his  papers  on  British  North  America  and 
New  Zealand."  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1875 
was  awarded  the  Lyell  Medal  of  the  Geological  Society.  In  1874  he  received  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Crown  from  the  German  Emperor,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  Knight  Commander  in  1886. 


Major-Oeneral  Sir  H.  E.  Colvile,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Col  vile  as  the 
result  of  a  motor-bicycle  accident  at  Frimley  ou  November  24.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  military  career,  Sir  Henry  Colvile  saw  a  good  deal  of  active 
service,  mostly  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  Two  journeys  which  he  undertook  in  a 
private  capacity  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  are  also  of  some  geographical  interest. 
In  (he  closing  weeks  of  IbTO  and  the  early  days  of  the  following  year,  he  travelled 
over  the  little-known  route  between  Fez  an<l  Ujda,  publishing  an  account  of  his 
exjwriences  under  the  title,  *  A  Hide  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers '  (1880) ;  and  in 
1883,  after  a  j)oriod  of  staff  service  in  Cai>e  Colony,  made  a  route  survey  of  the 
coimtry  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  from  the  latter  point  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  sea.  This  latter 
journey  he  described  in  a  volume  entitled  *Thc  Accursed  Laud' (1884).  The 
next  few  years  were  occupied  in  active  service  in  the  Sudan  campaigns,  of  which 
he  was  selected  to  write  the  official  history,  published  in  1881).  It  was  during  these 
years  that  he  gained  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  After  particii^ting  in  one 
of  the  Burma  campaigns,  he  was  called  to  Africa  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  British  rule  in  Uganda.  For  a  time  he  was  Acting  Commissioner,  and  directed 
the  military  oi)erations  against  Kabarega,  King  of  Unyoro.  He  himself  personally 
covered  the  country  between  the  northern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  received,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  first  the  C.M.G.  and 
then  the  K.C.M.G.  Order.  Another  sprightly  volume  from  his  pen,  •  The  Land  of 
the  Nile  Springs,'  described  his  experiences  during  this  |)eriod.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  war,  Sir  Henry  Colvile  commanded  the  Guards  Brigade  and 
later  the  9th  Division,  and  the  controversy  to  which  his  conduct  of  the  operations 
entrusted  to  him  gave  rise  no  doubt  embittered  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Sir 
Henry  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1802. 
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Second  Meeting^  November  25,  1907. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
(JoLDiE,  K.C.M.O.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — James  Bond  Ainsworth ;  Samuel  Ailken;  Geoffrey  Archer;  Paul 
N,  Baker;  Rev.  Joseph  Barker^  M,A.y  D,D, ;  His  Honour  Judge  J.  IF.  Barth ;  Ralph 
Jamu  Dctby  Bdham;  Bertrand  Fangeres  Bell;  Leonard  A,  Bethell;   William 

No.  I.— Jakdary,  1908.]  i 
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Jiattlcscombc  Diahtp;  Cyril  Binciltn  :  Percy  BramUy ;  Charles  Churchill  BrancJi ; 
Jftnry  W'iUiam  linsh ;  Sthur  Dun  QuUhrino  IL  Caldtrvn  ;  Samuel  William  Curi- 
writjhi;  Maurice  Ca^vnnve;  Captain  Lionel  Evelyn  Oswald  C^rlian,  D.flf.0.(*-OM 
Lanes.  Fusiliers);  (itvrt/e  VharlwwHl ;  Alexander  Smith  Cochran ;  Frederic  Aher- 
ucthy  Coleman;  John  Wallace  Vvlleit.  M,D,;  J.  C.  Boioen  Colthurst ;  Clive  Foster 
Cvojkt;  WalUr  William  Curutr ;  Georye  Phillip  Dodette;  B.  B.  Duufvoody; 
Joseph  Patrick  Fayan ;  Major  Geoffrey  Ftilditig,  C.G,y  D.S.O,;  W,  B.  FMt- 
maun;  Ralph  Wickhaiu  F lover;  Harry  Halton  Fox  {ILB.M.  Consul^  Ichang); 
John  Arthur  Frtcman  ;  J,  FnundUch ;  Command*T  Cyril  Motdden  Fuller^  B,N. : 
Francis  John  Childs  Ganzoni;  Captain  G.J.  P.  Geiger  {Boytd  Welsh  Fusiliers); 
Mtijor  J  I.  C.  <\  Gibbings  (^ist  Royal  Inn  is.  Fusiliers,  retired);  Ernest  Qihson ; 
F.  Jkbbington  Goddacrv ;  George  Lincoln  Gootlalej  M.A.,  M.D^  LL,D. ;  Major 
J  J.  C.  Gordon,  R.G.A.;  Tliomas  Edward  Grtvn  ;  Captain  Archibald  Hay  {2nd 
JJatl.  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers);  Lieut.  E.  J  amis  Utudlam^  R,LM.;  Walter  BaVs- 
Heo'Hey^  M.A.y  M.l>.;  Cburles  Basil  V.  Hwlyson,  B,A.;  Lieut.  Godfrey  Wm. 
Hvldi'li,  y/.J.:  Captain  S.  C.  Houston,  R.G.A.;  Lieut.  C.  K.  Howard-Bury 
{^King's  Royal  Rifi>);  E.  Francis  Hyde  :  Rcr.  Wm.  Rem/ry  Hunt;  James  Hazeu 
Jlydt  :  Milts  Irring,  J.C.S.  ;  t.itor.fe  Douglas  Jnhnston,  B.A.;  J.  K.  N,  Kabrajt; 
AllKrt  Ernest  Kifson:  Captain  Rol>ert  Thomas  Lan'hss;  Frvdk.  Sii^in  Lnvrtnce: 
Captain  W.  T.  La  yard  {Sorthamptnnshire  Regt.) :  Alfrtd  Tally  Le  Ftvre : 
Htrbert  Liggin^  :  Lii  nf.  Raphael  Lnh>z,  R.S.R.;  The*tphilns  H.  Bmran  Long: 
William  Wylcg  Lard ;  I.i,u(.  C,  //.  T.  Lucas  (Royal  Berks.  Begt.);  George  A. 
Macmillan ;  CapOiia  Wtdfir  William  M'tcUrrgitr  (Gordon  IHghlandvrs) ;  Rev. 
William  J/erlnrt  Ma*  Era u,  M.A.  :  Peter  MaeQwrn,  l>.l>.,  U.S.;  Major  Henry 
John  MadocKs :  Ilmry  Noel  Ma  Ian  :  Reahtn  Manton  ;  Frederick  Wm.  Mitchell; 
Brig.-Gnieral  li.  R.  Milford,  C.IJ.,  Z>.,s'.r>. ;  ('.  A.  W.  Monckton;  Lieut.  M.  R.  C. 
Sanson,  h'.G.A.;  f'apfaiu  II.  D.  Pearson,  /I.E.;  Robert  Sutherland  Rattray; 
Edward  Arthur  Rroil ;  Rohrt  R^nwick:  Walter  Francis  Robinson;  Otto  Roth- 
ji^ld,  I.C.S.;  f'ajttain  R.  S.  Siilhrhi;  Mijor  Louis  Livingstone  Seafnan ;  Mtijor 
Herbert  L.  Shouxrs,  C.I.H.,  LA.;  (.'omnuntdrr  Alexander  Simpson;  Alexander 
GilUrt  Smifh  :  Rnhnt  f\  Sfi'-ht ;  R^  r.  Ilagh  Wilson  Tegart;  Harold  Lincoln 
Tangyv :  W.  R.  Taylor;  Tsonghimn  Yam  Teajan  ;  John  Erskine  Thomson,  M.B., 
D.Rh.;  Limt.  Raymond  (iinryr  Wanll'J\t.iton,  C.G.;  Wm.  Welch;  Captain 
J.  R.  L.  Williams;  Limf.  A.  T.  Wilson  (Sikh  Rionccrs) ;  David  Miller  Wilsonf 
M.I).;  St.  John  Winne;  William  McMichael  Wondn-orth,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.; 
Janus  Carleton  Young. 

JSiK  Lkoi'oli)  M'Olintuck. 

The  Pkesidknt  ^aiA  :  SiDce  we  met  here  last^  a  fortnight  ago,  the  country  hoa 
lost,  by  the  death  of  Adiiiirul  Sir  Leopold  M*01iiitock,oiic  of  the  finest  and  8imple^t 
character.s  of  imr  liine.  1  do  not  pro]»ose  to  i>:iy  much  about  hid  life,  because  I 
K'long  ahuost  to  a  younger  generation  (althou<;h  1  hiul  the  honour  of  being  a  friend 
of  his),  and  1  am  not  cuiineL*te<l  eilht^r  with  the  Navy  or  with  Arctic  exploration ; 
there  arc  many  living,  many  in  oiir  Society,  who  are  far  better  qualified  than  I  am 
to  Hj  eak  of  that  intrepid  and  gallant  sailor  and  explorer.  Sir  (Jlementa  J^larkham 
has  proniiscd  to  write  an  obituary  ol  Sir  Le.ii)old  M^Clintock,  which  will  appear 
in  the  January  number  uf  our  Journal,  and  will  deal  fully  with  his  career.  I  wijl 
only  remind  you  that  Inst  summer  we  celebrated  the  sailing  of  the  Fox  under  his 
command  in  sciirch  of  the  Franklin  KxpL'ditiun;  and  you  will  remember  that  Sir 
LeoiK>ld  became  famous  on  liis  return  t^omo  forty-seven  years  ago,  having  success- 
fully  solved  the  problom  of  its  fate.  I  will  only  say  one  or  two  words  as  to  his 
long  and  close  connection  with  our  Society.    Ue  joined  it  in  the  year  1860,  on  hii 
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r^luni  from  his  Arctic  expedition.  He  was,  therefore,  forty-seven  years  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  During  half  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  governing  Council, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  he  was  a  Vice-President.  Even  after  he  became  an 
octogenarian  he  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society,  which  directed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Antarctic  Expedition  commanded  by  Captain  Scott.  In  his 
own  profession,  the  ranks  of  which  teem  with  men  of  courage,  energy,  and  devotion, 
he  was,  as  we  all  know,  looked  upon  as  a  shining  light ;  and  his  long  life,  in  all  its 
phases,  was  a  constant  and  practical  response  to  that  ever-flying  signal,  **  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"The  Exploration  of  the  Nun-Kun  Mountain  Group  and  its  Glaciers."    By 
Dr.  \V.  Hunter  Workman. 

RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT. 

November  15,  1907.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  k.c.m.g., 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B..S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was  : — 

'*  Expcrimenti  on  the  Transporting  Power  of  Sea  Currents."     By  Dr.  John  S. 
Owen. 


Third  Meeting,  December  U,  1U07.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
Goldie,  k.c.m.g.,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

EiiECTioNS. — John  Alttrcromhy  Alexander;  Francis  Jlmry  Andersini ;  Edmund 
Armstrong  ;  Mtrvyn  Worcester  Hoi  vard  Beech;  Fnif.  J  leu  ry  Freer  Bray;  Edward 
LytU  Bristow ;  Ernest  ColvHJe ;  James  Fairgricve^  M.A.;  F.  W.  (iard;  Prof, 
Joseph  Clark  Hojfpiny  Ph.D.;  John  Jlotchkiss;  Licnt.  II.  G.  //o/rt//,  JLF.A,; 
Fretierick  Kerr;  Captain  Chas.  A.  J,  S.  Lanydulc  (I)nke  of  WtUimjtifns  Uegt.) ; 
George  Scott  Lowe;  George  W.  Murray;  Lieut.  C.  Paittrson  (Lanes.  Fusiliers); 
C,  Ernest  Pearson;  Harold  Porter;  Albert  Hitter;  Lieut.  Alexander  Boss-Hume 
{The  Cameronians) ;  Hugh  A.  Saunders;  Lieut,  E.  C.  Sinith ;  Ptrcy  K.  Stothert ; 
Lieut, 'Colond  George  Waters, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

•*  The  Jamuca  Earthquake  and  Aiter."    By  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornisli. 
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AddMoM  to  the  Library, 

Bf  SDWARD  HXAWOOD,  MJL.,  Librarian,  R.a.8. 

llie  foUowing  abbierifttioni  of  nouif  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them   are 
•mploxw  to  lAdioite  the  ■ooroe  of  artiolei  from  other  pnblioationi.    Geographioal 
•TO  M  ft  nda  wxifttoi  In  Ml  :^ 

I  2 
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A.  =  Academy,  Aoademie,  Akademie.  Mag.  =  Magaiiiie. 

Abb.  =  Abbandlungen.  '  Mem.  (M^m.)  =  Memdn,  M^moiies. 

Ann.  =  Annalfl,  Annales,  Annalen.  Met  (m€i)  =  Meteoiologioal. 

B  =  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim.  P.  =  Prooeedinga. 

Col.  =  Colonies.  B.  =  BoyaL 

Com.  =  Commeioe.  Bev.  (Biv.)  =  Eeyiew,  Beyiie,  Bivista. 

C.B.  =  Comptee  Bendea.  8.  =  Society,  Sod^t^  Selskab. 

K.  =  Krdkando.  Sc.  =  Science(8). 

O.  =  Goograpby,  G^grapbie,  Geografla.        ISitzb.  =  Bitzungsberioht. 

Get}.  =  GesollBobaft.  T.  =  TransactionB. 

L  =  Institute,  Institution.  Ts.  =  Tijdscbrift,  TidskrifL 

Iz.  =  Izvestiya.  V.  =  Verein. 

J.  =  Journal.  Verb.  =  Yerbandlnngen. 

Jb.  =  Jabrbnob.  W.  =  Wissenscbaft,  ijod  componndB. 

k.k.  =  kaiserlicb  nnd  konigliob.  Z.  =  Zeitscbrift. 

M.  =  Mittuilungen.  Zap.  =  ZapiskL 

On  account  of  tbe  ambiguity  of  tbe  words  octooo,  quarUt,  etc.,  fha  size  of  books  in 
tbo  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.    The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  X  6|. 

A  selection  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  noticed  elsewhore  in  tha  '*  JovrmaL" 

EUROPE. 

Austria— Istria.       G.  AlhantUungen  9  (1007) :  Utfi  2,  pp.  iv.  and  166.  Xrebs. 

Viv  llalbiiibol  IntrU-n.  Lundeskuiidlicho  Studie  ?on  Dr.  Norbert  Krebs.  With 
Map^  inHstntti"n^y  ami  ^V^•</o/l*'.     Tiro  Copiex. 

Eoropa.  Moryson. 

An  Itinerary,  Coiilaiiiing  His  Ton  Yi  vnn  Tnivell  through  tlie  Twelve  Dominions  of 
<irrmany.  l^olimerlaud.  Switzerland.  Netherland.  Denmark,  Poland, Italy,  Turkey, 
Fmni*e,  Enurlaud.  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Written  by  Fynes  Moryson.  Tola.  1 
and  2.  Hla8«:^w  :  J.  MaclA'bvVge  &  ^^on8,  IIM.^7.  Size  9  X  (»,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xxvi. 
and  468:  (vul.  2)  viii.  and  4i'>G.  Factimik  iVcinjt.  iViee  12s.  6d.  ntt  per  rvl. 
rrtnuioi  by  the  FuUifJurs. 

The  original  edition  of  tliis  famnns  book  is  so  scurec  that  this  excellent  reprint  is 
piirticulurly  welcome.     It  is  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes. 

France— Historic  a1.  Brette. 

Annand  Bntte.  Lea  limites  et  les  divisions  territorialt s  dc  lu  Franco  en  1780. 
Paris :  E.  C'onuly  et  C  ir.,  19o7.  Size  10  x  G|,  pp.  viii.  and  i:;4.  Mapt,  Priee  3/r. 
50c.     Prct'iitid  bytUe  Puh'hhtrn.     [To  be  reviewed.] 

Italy  -Lake  Oarda.      Ahic\f^  U.S.  Ilongrni^  ii,  35  (HK)7) :  :;u  :j2.  Prini. 

Die  Ur.intluni:  am  Uli-r  des  (iarda-Sees.  Von  Dr.  (.t.  Prinz.  {FSidraJzi 
Koz'trntTnyth  35  {.VX*'):  8v»  %.     ^yith  lllwiratipnt.) 

It  ily— Ornithology.  OigliolL 

Avifauna  Italic;!.  Nuovo  clenco  tiistrmatic4)  delle  siK'cie  di  uccelli  staiionare,  di 
]vusagiri<>  o  di  uccideutalc  compai?sa  in  Italia  .  .  .  compilato  dal  dottore  fhirioo 
llillyer  Gii:lioli.  Floreuco.  1W7.  Size  l»i  x  Gl,  pp.  xsiv.  and  784.  Pntented  by 
the  Auth-r.^ 

Italy— Sardinia.  CRA.  Sc,  i\iriV  144  (li>u7).    11S2-1185.  Deprat. 

Les  volcans  ilu  L-.^gudon.'  et  du  CttmjX)  d'Ogieri  (Sanlaijrne).     Note  do  G.  Deprat. 

Italy— Sicily— Etna.  Lorvnio. 

Giusep}H.*  do  Lorenzo.     I/Etna.     Bi^rgamo:    Instituto  Ituliano  d*arti  Grafioho, 

19i>7.     Size  10;  x  7^,  pp.  101.     Ulu^tnttioHS.     i'ricv  5f. 

The  exc^leut    illustrations  give  a    good  idea   of  the  physical  featmea  of  the 
mv^untain. 

Italy— Toseany.  Hutton. 

Flow'nce  and  the  citit*  of  northern  Tuscany,  with  Genoa.     By  Edward  Untton. 
London :  31ethuen  A  Co..  11*07.     Sizi   8  x  ."»,  pp.  x.  nnd  4:W.     Shrtck-wuip  and 

Italy—VesuTius.  PopuUr  S--.  }b  ,tVy  69  i,li>i»6^ ;  :»58-:i06.  Eastman. 

Vcauvius  during  the  Early  Middk  Ages.     IW  Dr.  Churlcs  B.  Eaatttan.     With 
FaeritmU  liltiratioms. 
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Lnzembiirg.  Tour  du  Monde  18  (1907) :  193-216.  Sixemonti. 

Le  Grand-Dnoh^  de  Luxcmbonrg.  Par  Pierre  Sixemonts.  With  Skelch-map  and 
Ulualrations, 

Maditerraneao.  Ann.  G.  16  (1907) :  97-llG.  Cayeux. 

Fixity  du  niveau  de  la  M^diterran^e  ^  Vepoqae  historiqae.  Par  L.  Cayenx. 
With  Plan  and  Seetion. 

lladiterranMn.  Philippioii. 

Das  Mittelmeergebiet :  seine  geographisohe  nnd  kultnrelle  Eigenart.  Yon  Alfred 
Philippson.  Zweite  Anflage.  Leipzig :  B.  E.  Tonbner,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  x. 
and  2iS2.    Map9  and  Illwtrations.    Price  7m.    Presented  by  the  Puhlieher. 

^  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  noticed  in  the  Journal,  vol.  24,  p.  348.    Some 
minor  improvements  have  now  been  incorporated. 

Bumania.  J.B.  Staiistioal  8.  70  (1907):  122-129.  Gaster. 

Boomania's  forty  years*  progress,  1866-1906.     By  Leon  Gaater. 
Bnssia.  .  Kirchhoff  ft  others. 

I^anderknnde  von  Europa,  herausgegebcn  .  .  .  ,  von  Alfred  Kirchhoff.     Dritter 

Teil  :  Rnssland,  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  von  Krassnow  in  Vcrbindung  mit  Prof.  Dr.  A. 

Woeikow.   (Unser  Wissen  von  der  Erdo,  .  .  .  horausgegeben  von  Alfred  Kirchhoff; 

iv.  Band.)    Leipzig:*  G.Freytag,  1907.     Size  11  x  7^,  pp.  viii.  and  386.     Siciteh- 

maps  and  lUuitratiom.     Price  22m.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

This  well-known  work  is  now  completed  after  a  long  interval. 
Russia— Arkhangelsk.    B.A.  Imp.  8c.,  8t.  rtHershonrg,  1907 :  205-208.         Ohemesheff. 
Quelques  nonvelles  donn^es  sur  la  geologic  de  la  Bolchescmolskaia  Toundra.    Par 
P.  N.  Cherneshcff.    [In  Russian.] 

Russia— Cartography.     M.O.  Ges.  Hamhurg  22  (1907):  125-172.  Miohow. 

Weitere  Beitr'age  zur  altcren  Kartographio  Russlands.    Von  H.  Michow.     With 
Facsimile  Maps. 

A  continuation  of  the  author's  former  study  of  the  early  cartography  of  Russia. 

Snssia— Finland.  leiviska. 

XJeber  die  Oberfl'achenbildungon  Mittel-Oatbottniens  und  ihro  Entstehung.    Von 

I.  Leiviska.     Helsingfors,  1907.    Size  9|  X  C},  pp.  114,     Maps  and  llluitrationi. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Servia.  Deutsche  Jliavhchau  G.  29  (1907) :  405-416.  Schlesier. 

Ergebnisse  einer  Wanderung  dnrch  Serbion.  Von  Emil  Schlesier.  With  lllus- 
tratums, 

Spain.  Bartoli. 

Atlas  geogr&fioo  Ibero-AmerioanD.  [Tomo  i.]  Espana :  descripcion  geogrdfica  y 
estadistica  de  las  provincias  espaSolas,  con  el  numero  de  habitantes,  edificios  y 
▼ivendas  de  cada  Ayuntamiento,  segiln  resulta  de  los  datos  provisionales  del  Censo 
de  1897.  Indice  alfabetico  de  los  Aynntamientos  con  la  poblaci<5n  de  1901.  Por 
Manuel  Escude  Bartoli.  B&tcelona.,  [not  datedj.  Size  15  x  10},  pp.  536.   PurcJuieed. 

Letterpress  accompanying  an  atlas  of  Spain. 

Switierland—Censns.  

Schweizerische  Statistik.  154.  Licfemng.  Erprebnisse  der  eidg.  Betriebszahlung 
vom  9.  Angnst,  1905.  Band  I.  Die  Bctriebe  und  die  Zahl  der  darin  besch'aftigten 
Personen.    Heft  2.    Eanton  Bern.    Bern,  1907.     Size  11  X  8|,  pp.  xvi.  and  496. 

Switierlsnd— eiaeiation.    Jahresher,  G.  Ges.  Bern  20  (1905-6):  1-230.         Nnssbanm. 

Die  eiszeitliche  Vergletscherung  des  Saanegebietes.  Von  Dr.  Fritz  Xussbaum. 
With  Maps  and  Sections. 

SwitMrland^Langnagei.    Questions  DiplomcUiques  23  (1907) :  423-431.  Henry. 

£nqn6te  en  Suisse  sur  les  regions  linguistiqnes  allemands,  fran^aises,  italiennes  et 
romanches.    Par  Ren^  Henry.     With  Map. 

SwiUerland— Valals.    Scottish  O.  Mag.  23  (1907) :  169-191.  225-239.  Newbigln. 

The  Swiss  Valais:  a  study  in  regional  geography.  By  Marion  J.  Newbigin. 
With  MapSf  Illuitraiionif  and  Diagrams. 

Turkey — ^Albania.  Nopcsa . 

Dai  katholische  Nordalbanien.  Eine  Skizze  von  Dr.  Franz  Baron  Nopcsa. 
(Separat  ans  **  Foldrajzi  Kozlemcnyek,"  Budapest.)  Vienna,  [not  dated].  Size 
9}  X  6),  pp.  56.     Maps  and  Illustrations.     Presented. 
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United  Kingdom — Coasts.  

Royal  CouimiBsion  on  Const  Eroeiou.  Vol.  1,  Parts  i.  and  ii.  Bepoii,  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  and  ApiKndicea  thereto,  of  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  to  rei>ort  on  certain  questions  afiecting  coast  erosion  and  the  reolamation 
of  tidal  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom.  London,  1907.  Size  13  x  8|,  pp.  (Part  i.) 
y\, :  (Part  ii.)  vi.,  504,  iv.,  and  156.  PlanM.  Price  Id.  and  8«.  9d,  Pre$imUd  by  the 
Hoyal  Commimon.    [To  be  noticed  elsewhere.] 

tTnited  Kingdom— CornwalL    Quart.  J.  OeoL  8.  63  (1907) :  106-123.       Jnkef-Browiie. 
The  a^o  and  origin  of  the  plateaus  around  Torquay.    By  Alfred  John  Jukos- 
Browiio.     With  Mnp8  and  SeHionn. 

TTnited  Kingdom — Leicester.  Jehnson. 

CiIimpHcs   of  ancient  TiOicester,  in  six  periods.    By  Mrs.  T.  Fielding  Johnson. 
2nd  edition.    London :   Simpkin  &  Co.,  1906.    Size  9  x  5|,  pp.   x?i.  and  440. 
Platm  ainl  Hlu*tration$. 
This  edition  was  prepared  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  British  Association. 

United  Kingdom— Population.  

Board  of  Aji;!:ricultnrc  and  Fishc'rios.  Boport  on  tho  deoline  in  the  agrioultnral 
population  of  Great  Britain,  18Si  1906.  liondou,  1906.  Sise  9}  x  ^  pp.  144. 
Map.     Price  8</.  » 

United  Kingdom- Scotland.    P.R.8.  Ediid)urgh  27  (1906-7) :  14-15.  Wedderbara. 

The  teinpcmture  of  tho  frosh-water  h>ehs  of  Scothind,  with  special  reference  to 
Loch  Ness.    Bv  E.  M.  Wedderburn. 

United  Kingdom— Wales.  Strahaa. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geolof^ricnl  Survey — England  and  Walca  The  Geology  of  the 
South  Wales  Coalfield.  Part  ix.  West  (iower  and  the  country  around  Pombrey. 
By  Aubrey  Strahan.     London,  1907.    Size  9|  x  <»,  pp.  vi.  and  50.    Map, 

ASIA. 
Central  Asia.  Fraser. 

The  marches  of  Hindustan  :  th(i  record  of  a  journey  in  Thibet,  Trans-Himalayan 
India,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Knssiau  Turkestan,  and  Persia.  By  David  Fraser. 
Edinburgh:  W.  ISlurkwootl  .t  Sons,  1907.  Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  xvi.  and  522.  Map^ 
Profile^  and  Hluf<tratio7iH.  Price  21«.  iiet.  Presented  by  the  Ptibliaher$,  [To  bo 
reviewed.] 

Chinese  Empire.  Bmce. 

In  the  fo<»tHtep8  of  Maro^)  Polo :  Ix-ing  the  account  of  a  journey  overland  from  Simla 
to  Pekin.  By  Major  (^larenco  Dalrymple  Bnice.  Edinburgh,  etc. :  Blackwood  St 
Sons,  1907.  Size  9  X  r>J,  pp.  xiv.  and  H80.  Map  and  lHutttrationti.  Price  2i«.  net. 
Prei*enttd  l*y  th-  Puhlinhrrs. 

See  Reviciws,  autCf  p.  92. 

Chinese  Empire— Kail  ways.  Kent. 

Railway  ent'rpriso  in  Cliina:  an  account  of  its  origin  and  development.  By 
Percy  ilora<'(j  Kent.  I^ndnii:  E.  Anmld,  1907.  Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  xii.  and  304. 
Majt$.     Price  Vis.  Gd,  net.     PrcMtiiUd  by  th*'  Publisher. 

Chinese  Empire— Tibet.  Franoke. 

A  history  of  Wenlern  TilK-t ;  one  of  the  unknown  empires.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Franoke. 
L(»ndon  :  S.  W.  Partridj^-e  &  Oi.,  [liK)7].  Size  7i  x  r»,  pp.  xiv.  and  192.  Sketeh- 
ma^A  and  lUuMration*.     J'rict-  2x.  i'td.  net.     Prtwnted  by  the  Publishen.     [To  be 

reviewed.] 

India.  Blwin. 

Indian  jottin«rs,  from  ti-n  years'  experience  in  and  around  Poona  city.  By  Edward 
F.  Elwin.  London  :  John  Murray,  1907.  Size  9  x  5J.  pp.  xii.  and  3H.  lllui^tra- 
ti(m».     Pric*'  10«.  Cd.  net.     Pre/tented  by  th-  PnbliBh-r. 

India— Phytogeography.  Hodlwr. 

A  sketch  of  the  flora  of  BritiHh  India.  By  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker.  (Reprinted 
fmm  the  third  edition  of  the  *  Imi)crial  Gazettc^er.')  Oxf«»rd:  Clarendon  Press, 
19<Mi.     Size  8J  X  r)J.  p]>.  r.0.     Pre$enUd  l*y  the  Vublish^rf. 

India— Travancore.  Aiya. 

The  Travano^re  State  Manual.     By  V.  Nagam  Aiya.    3  vols.    Trivandmm,  1906. 
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Sise  10|  X  7.  Map,  Plan8f  and  lUustratitms.  FreaerUed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 

A  yalaable  compendiam  of  present-day  knowledge  of  the  state,  its  archaaology, 
history,  religion,  etc. 

Japan.  ,  Chamberlain  and  Xason. 

A  handbook  for  travellera  in  Japan,  including  the  whole  empire  from  Baghalion 
in  Formosa.  By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason.  8tU  e<lit.  London  : 
John  Murray,  1907.  Size  7x4},  pp.  x.  and  570.  Maps,  PkiM,  and  Jllustra- 
iumi.    Price  20«.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Parda.  Pelermanns  M.  68  (1907) :  121-132.  Stahl. 

Beisen  in  Xord-  nnd  Westpersien.    Yon  A.  F.  Stahl.     With  Map. 

Penian  Gnlf  and  Persia.      M.O,  Gea.  Hamburfj  22  (1907) :  G9-124.  Stiirken. 

Reisebriefe  aus  dcm  Persisohen  Golf  und  Persien.  Von  Alfred  Stilrkon.  With 
niuttralifmi. 

PhiUppines.  GIo6im  91  (1907) :  271  272.  Kurts. 

Kennzeiohen  von  Niveananderungen  in  den  Philippinen.  Von  Kapitjinlcutnant 
Kurtz.     With  lllu8tration$. 

Sossia— Steppes.  Ivohenko. 

Le  region  periph^rique  du  paysago  des  deserts  en  partie  N.  do  la  steppe  de 
Kirghiz.  Par  A.  Iwteohenko.  (Extrait  de  VAunwiire  g^ologiqne  H  mineral ogiqtte 
de  la  fiutsie,  vol.  6,  livr.  4-5.)  [St.  Petersburg],  i90:V.  Size  12J  x  10,  pp.  103- 
114.     [In  Russian,  r^sumf  in  French.] 

Bnnia — Steppes.  Ivohenko. 

La  denudation  de  la  steppe.  Par  A.  Iwtschenko.  Three  parts.  (Extrait  de 
VAnnnaire  tj^ogique  et  min€rah)giqtui  de.  la  liuffxie,  vol.  7,  livraisons  2  and  7,  et 
vol.  8,  livr.  6-7.)  St.  Petersburg,  190G.  Size  12  x 'JJ,  pp.  (part  i.)  43-59; 
(part  ii.)  216-240  :  nnd  (part  iii.)  135  107.  Jlluxtrnliong.  [In  Russiftn,  r^«Mw^in 
French.] 

See  Review  in  vol.  30,  p.  553. 

Slam — Sarvey.  

Siam :  General  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Royal  Survey  Department, 
1904-1905.    Bangkok,  1906.    Size  13  x  8J,  pp.  iv.  and  ^6.    MapK  and  Illmiratiom. 

Turkey— Arabia  Petnsa.       National  Q.  Mag.  18  (1007)  :  283-2!)  1.  Hoskins. 

The  Rock  City  of  Petra.     By  Franklin  E.  Hoskins.     With  lUn^trntiovs. 

Torkey — Palestine.  MacaUster  and  Masterman. 

Palestine  Explor.  Fund,  Quart.  Statement  (1907):  91-130 

Diary  of  a  Visit  to  Safod.  By  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister,  with  travel-notes  of  the 
journey  from  Nftblus  to  Bafed  vid  Beis&n.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  G.  Mivsterinan.  With 
JUutiratione, 

Torkey— Bailway.      Z,  Oes.  E.  Berlin  (1907) :  218-245,  288-320.  Blanekenhom. 

Die  Hedsohaz-Bahn  anf  Grand  eigener  Reisestudieu.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Max 
Blanokenhom.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

WaatemAsia.  B,  ComiU  Asie /ran faise  7  (1907) :  193-197.  Laooste. 

Conference  dn  Gommandant  de  Laooste  [sur  un  voyage  autour  de  T Afghanistan]. 
With  Map. 

A7BICA. 
AbTaiinia.  Skinner. 

Abyssinia  of  to-day :  an  account  of  the  first  mission  sent  hy  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Kings.     By  Robert  P.  Skinner.     Ix)ndon:  E. 
ALraold,  1906.      Size   9  x  5J,  pp.  xvi.  and  228.     Sketch  map  aud  Illustrations. 
Ptios  12f.  6d. 
See  review  in  vol.  29,  p.  76. 

AMea.  Landor. 

Across  Widest  Africa :  an  account  of  the  country  and  people  of  eastern,  central, 
and  western  Africa,  as  seen  during  a  twelve  months'  journey  from  Djibuti  to  Cape 
Verde.  Bv  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  2  vols.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1907. 
Size  10  X  oj,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xvi.  and  31^;  (vol.  2)  xii.  and  512.  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Price  42i.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 
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Africa.  Beaton. 

A  scientific  geography.  V.  Africa.  By  Ellis  W.  Heatoo.  London:  Ralph, Holland, 
&  Co.,  1907.  Size  7Jf  X  5,  pp.  110.  SkeUh-maps  and  Diagrams.  Frioe  U.  3d. 
net.     Fresentetl  by  the  PuhlUhers, 

Afriea.  ^  Hall. 

A  woman's  trek  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  By  Mary  Hall.  London:  Methnen  & 
Co.,  [1907].  Size  9  X  5i,  pp.  xvi.  and  424.  Mapf  and  niuttfraiioni.  Price  I6e.  net. 
Prefented  by  the  PvhUtilierB.     [See  review,  nnie^  p.  94.] 

Central  Africa.  Sehillingt. 

In  wildest  Africa.  By  C.  O.  Srhillings.  Translated  by  Frederic  Whyte.  8  vols. 
London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  94  x  GJ.  pp.  xiv.,  viii.,  and  716.  lllw- 
trntions.    Price  248.  net.    Presided  by  the  PMUhern.    [To  be  renewed.] 

Congo  State.  Vrobenins. 

In  Schattcn  dee  Eongostantes.  Bericht  iiber  den  Verlanf  der  orsten  Reiaen  der 
D.I.A.F.E.  [Deutsc'hnu  Iiiner-Afrikanischen  Forschnngs-Kxpedition]  von  1904- 
1900,  iiber  dercu  Forsohimtren  und  Beobachtungen  auf  gcogpraphischen  nnd 
Kolonialwirtschaftlichem  Gebiet,  berausgegebc-u  und  bearbeitot  von  Leo  Frobenins. 
Berlin :  Georg  Reimer,  19(>7.  Size  10.>  x  7,  pp.  xiv.  and  408.  Mape  and  lUu*- 
trations.    Price  lim.    Presented  by  the  Publuilier.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Egypt  and  Sudan.  Hall. 

Handbook  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Hall.  11th  edition. 
London :  Stanford,  1907.  Size  7  x  4J,  pp.  xiv.,  170,  ()14.  Mapt,  Plane,  and 
Illuntratians.    Price  14«.    Preeentcd  by  the  Ptdjlinht'T. 

Eritrea.  7/t>.  O.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  129-141.    Dainelli  and  Karinelli. 

Del  Marah(>:  vulcano  estinto  dolla  depressione  Dancala.  GsBervazioni  di  (t. 
Daiuclli  ed  O.  iMarinelli.     With  Map,  Sectiom,  and  Ulustratione. 

French  Sudan.  La  G.,  B.S.Q.  Paris  16  (1907) :  253-260.  ViUatte. 

Le  regime  des  oanx  dans  la  region  lieustre  de  Qonndam  (depression  Fagnibinc- 
Doounas-T^^-Fati).     Par  lo  Lieutenant  VUlattc.     With  Map  and  Section. 

German  East  Africa.  KohlBohtltter. 

Ergebnisse  der  OHtafrikanische  Pcndel-Exi)edition  der  Konigl.  Gcsellschaft  dor 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen  in  den  Jahren  1891)  und  19(H),  ausgefUhrt  von  Hans 
Glauniiig  und  Ernst  KohlHchiitter.  Bearbeitet  ^von  Dr.  Ernst  Kohlschfitter.  I. 
Band.  Berlin,  1907.  Size  1 1  x  8J,  pp.  viii.  and  2H0.  Map  and  Diagrame.  Pre- 
eentcd by  the  Author. 

German  East  Africa— Communications.  Prager. 

Z.  Kolonialpolitik,  etc.  9  (1907)  :  203  210. 

Dor  AVasserweg  zum  Nyassasee.    Von  M.  Prager. 

German  East  Africa— Trade.    Z.  Kolonialpolitih.  etc.  9  (1907) :  431-451.         Hermann. 
Die  Abscliu{irun<::  Sansibars  von  Doutschostafrika.     Von  Dr.  Kud.  Hermann. 

Dis<;us8i'8  thr>  <-ommoroial  relation  of  Zanzibar  to  the   opposite  continental  area 
which  is  compared  with  that  of  England  to  Western  and  Central  Europe. 

Hadagaicar— Ethnology,    i^^r.  3far/m/riK(kir  9  (1007):  Sl-91.  Ferrand. 

IjO  peuplement  de  Madagascar.     J*ar  Gabriel  Ferrand. 

Hadagaicar— Geology.      7^6 r.  J/(i//a/7(M(»ir  9  (1907):  92-102.  Lemoine. 

Etat  aeiuel  de  nos  connaiswinees  snr  la  geologic  de  IMadagasear.    Par  P.  I^moine. 
See  note  on  th«*He  two  papers  in  the  August  number  (p.  214). 

Morocco— Ujda.  Eev.  frangais^e  32  (1907) :  219-2:n.  Kongin. 

Oujda.    (D'apr^s  Ic  capitaine  Mougin.)     M'ith  Plan. 

Hatal.  Aadenon. 

Natal :  Surveyor-Genoral'fl  l>epnrtment.  Third  and  final  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Natal  and  Zululand.  By  William  An<ler6on.  London,  1907.  Size 
12  X  8.  pp.  300.     Maps  and  Plates.     Presented  by  the  Agent-Oencval  for  NataJ^ 

Nigeria.  Pftermanns  M.  5Z  iliK)l) :  108-111.  Xarqnaxdien. 

Zur  Karte  des  Gebiets  zwischon  Ibi  und  Yola.  Von  Hauptmann  Hugo  Mar- 
quardsen.     With  Map. 

The  writer  traversed  the  districtfl  hoiHIi  of  the  Benue,  both  in  German  and  English 
territory,  in  1903. 
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Vorth-WMt  Afdeft-^Tnide.    G.Z,  13  (1907):  126-142, 174-185.  Kiirohhoir. 

Alte  nnd  neae  Handelsstrassen  und  Handebmittelpankte  in  Nordwest-Afrika. 
YoD  D.  KfliohhofT. 

RhodeiiA— AreluMlogy.  Lamplngh  and  Balfour. 

Notes  on  the  oconrrence  of  stone  implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  aronnd 
Victoria  Falls.  Py  G.  W.  Lamplugh.  Xote  on  an  implement  of  palsBolithic  type 
from  the  Victoria  Falls,  Zambesi.  By  H.  Balfour.  (From  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropologioal Inttitute,  ?ol.  36,  Jannary-June,  1906.)  London,  1906.  Size  11x7), 
pp.  159-171.    Maps  und  lUtutraiions,    Preiented  by  the  Authtyrs. 

Shodeda—HifltoricaL  Hall. 

The  prehistoric  gold  mines  of  Rhodesia.  By  R.  N.  HaU.  (Reprinted  from  the 
African  Monthly.)  Grahamstown :  African  Book  Co.,  1907.  Size  9)  x  6),  pp.  46. 
PrttenUd  by  the  Author. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Mclver,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  gold 
'  not  extracted  between  900  and  1760  a.d.    Certain  at  least  of  Mr.  Mclvcr*s  state- 


ments seem  to  be  successfully  refuted. 

Shodetia— Zambesi.  Lamplngh. 

The  geology  of  the  Zambesi  Basin  around  the  Batoka  Gorge.  By  G.  AV.  Lamplugh. 
(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Si^eiety,  vol.  63,  1907.)  Sizo  8)  x  5J, 
pp.  162-216.    Map  and  Sections.     Presenieil  by  tlie  Author. 

8ah&rm.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Pans  16  (1907) :  2G1-270.  Chndean. 

D*Algor  k  Tombonctou  par  TAhaggar,  I'Air  ct  lo  Tchad.     Par  R.  Chudeao. 
mth  Map. 

Sahara.  Ann.  G.  16  (1907):  40-69, 117-138.  Oantier. 

Etudes  Sabariennes.    Par  E.  F.  Gautier.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Sahara.  Jlenseignements  Col.,  Comlt^A/riquefraii^aise  (1907):  77 -dO.      laperrine. 

La  toume'c  h  Taoudeni  du  Lieut.-Colonel  Laperrino  (20  mars— 9  juillot,  1906). 
With  Map. 

Sahara.  Eev.  frangaise  32  (1007) :  273-283.  Xangin. 

Region  du  Tchad :  le  Borkou.    (Rapport  du  capitaine  Georges  Mangin.) 

Sahara.   Renscignements  Col.,  QmitS  Afrique  frangaise  (1907) :  53-57,  102-lOG.    Xnssel. 
Da  Touat  k  I'Accgradh  et  li  TAhnct.     Rapport  de  tournee  du  Lieut.  Mussel. 

Sahara— Ethnology.  Globus  91  (1907):  379-384.  Goldstein. 

Die  Thesaurierungspolitik  der  Saliarabovolkerung.     Von  Ferdinand  GolJstein. 
The  author  treats  of  the  camel  in  tlie  role  of  personal  property. 

Sierra  Leone.  Jnhresber.  G.  Ges.  Bern  20  (1905  G) :  231-240.  Volz. 

Eine  Reise  an  die  Fliisse  Kittani  und  Bum  in  Sierra  liOone.     Von  Dr.  Walter  Volz. 

Somaliland— British .  Herbert. 

Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland:  the  record  of  a  shootinp:  trip.  By  Agnes  Herbert. 
London :  John  Lane,  1908  [1907].  Size  9x6.  pp.  viii.  and  306.  Illustrations. 
Price  I2s.  Ctd.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher.     [See  notice  on  p.  100,  ante,^ 

Sonth  Africa.  Theal. 

History  and  ethnography  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi,  from  the  settloment  of  the 
Portoguese  at  Sofula  in  September,  150.5,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  the 
British  in  September,  1795.  By  Dr.  Gcorjro  Mcl^all  .Theal.  Vol.  1,  The  Portu- 
gaese  in  South  Africa  from  1505  to  1700.  Ix>ndon :  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1907. 
Size  9  X  5},  pp.  xxiv.  and  502.  Map,  Facsimile  Plan,  and  Illustrations,  Price 
7b.  Gfl.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  third  edition,  greatly  extended  in  some  directions,  of  the 
author's  classical  work  on  South  Africa. 

Sonth  Africa — Geology.  Oorstorphine. 

The  geological  aspects  of  South  African  scenery.  Presidential  address  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  South  Africa,  January  28,  1907.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Corstorphine. 
Johannesburg,  1907.    Size  10x7,  pp.  xix.-xxvii. 

See  note  in  Monthly  Record,  vol.  30,  p.  562. 

Sndan.  Alexander. 

From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.     By  Ijieut.  Boyd  Alexander.     2  vols.    Tendon :  E. 
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Arnold,  1907.  Size  9 J  X  7,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xvi.  and  358 ;  (vol.  2)  xii.  and  420.  Map^ 
and  lUwflmttons,     J 'rice  :t6«.  iict.     Freaeiited  by  the  FublitJier.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Transyaal— Agriculture.      J.R.  CU.  I.  38  (1907):  466-48G.  Burtt-Bavy. 

The  a^cultural  and  posttirnl  possibilities  of  the  TranBvaal.  By  Joseph  Bnrtt-Davy. 

Tripoli.  Bir.  Colatiiale  8  (1907):  302-315.  Aftit. 

I  eonfini  e  T"  hinterland  "  della  Tripolitania.    Di  V.  R.  Afrit 

Tripoli.  Ttmr  du  Monde  18  (1907) :  1G9  192.  MatliiiiaiAiilz. 

La  Cyrcnaiqne.     Par  H.  do  Mathaiuioulx.    With  Sketch-map  and  UluUrations, 

Tunis.  Loth. 

La  TuniHie  ot  roouvrc  du  protcctorat  francais.  Par  Gaston  Loth.  Paris :  Gh.  Dela- 
p:ravo,  1907.  Size  10  x  «J»  pp.  282.  Illwiraiionn  and  Diagrams,  Priee  4  fr. 
Presented  by  the  PMixher.    [1'o  be  rt-viewod.] 

West  Africa— Boundary.     Quentiou$  di2)l(miatiqHcfi  2^  (}9Q7):  417-422,  ,    

La  misHion  du  Commandant  Moll,  ( 'ongo-Cameroun.    By  J.-II.  F. 

See  noto  in  vol.  29,  p.  67G. 

West  Africa— Boundary.     Quesiumn  dipJomatique«  23  (1907) :  495  -498.  

La  mission  du  Capitaine  Cottes,  Sud-Cameroun.    Par  J.-H.  F.     With  Map, 
See  noto  in  vol.  29.  p.  676. 

West  Africa -Currency.       i^^r.  rofoniaZe  (1907):  145-158.  Baillaiid. 

Circulation  monc'taire  en  Afriquc  oocidentalc.    Par  Kniilc  Baillaud. 

NOBTH  AMEBICA. 

United  States— Indian  Territory.    B.  American  G.S.  39  (1907):  321-340.  Condnu 

Oponing  of  the  Indian  Territory.    By  G.  E.  Condra.     WUh  Map  and  lUuitrationg, 

United  States—Irrigation.    National  ii.  Mag.  18  (1007) :  217-243.  Blaaahard. 

MilliouR  for  moisture :  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service. 
By  C.  J.  Hlancliard.     With  lHwiratiuHS, 

United  States— Xounds.     AmeHcau  J.  Sc.  23  (1907):  245-256.  Hobbt. 

Some  topographic  features  formed  at  the  timo  of  earthquakes  and  the  origin  of 
mounds  in  the  Gulf  plain.     By  Wni.  H.  Hohlw.     With  St'ction*  and  IUnftration$. 

See  Monthly  Record,  vol.  30,  p.  92. 

United  States — New  Vexico.  Lee. 

VS.  Gtol.  Surr.,  Water-fup2}Jy  Paper,  No.  188  (1907),  pp.  60. 

Water  resources  in  the  Rio  Grande  vaUey  of  New  Mexico  and  their  deyelopment. 
By  WilliH  T.  Leo.     With  Maps  awl  Ifltnttratvfnx. 

United  States— New  York.     AmeHcau  J.  Sc.  33  (1907) :  1^25-335.  Oarnej. 

Waye-cnt  terraces  in  Kuka  valley,  older  than  the  recession  stage  of  Wisoonna 
ice.     By  Frank  ( 'arney.     With  lUnntrations. 

United  Statas— New  York.    Ii.  American  (i.S.  39  (1907) :  193-199.  HeUprin. 

The  Catskillmcmntaiiis.     By  Prof.  AuL'elo  Ileiiprin.      With  Map. 

United  States— New  York.     Monthly  Weather  Her.  35  (1907):  109-118.  Merriman. 

Rainfall  and  run-off  of  the  Catskill  mountain  reirion.  By  Thaddeus  Mcrrimaii. 
With  Map  and  Diagrams. 

United  States-  New  York.     Monthly  Wvatfter  lier.  36  (1907) :  8-11.  HortOB. 

The  Adiron<liick  niiufall  summit.     By  Robert  0.  Horton.     With  Map  and  Profile, 

United  States  -  Population.      U.S.  Burean  OrwMH,  B.  No.  71  (KK)7):  pp.  28.        

Entimates  of  population,  1904,  1905,  VMS. 

United  States -Sonth-East.     P.  Bmton  S.  Nat.  Hist.  33  (1907) :  211-248.  Joluuwn 

Draina;z;o  mo<liliCiition8  in  tho  Tallulah  district.  By  Douglas  Wilson  Johnson. 
With  Sketrh-mnpt*  and  Illustrations. 

United  States— Swamps.     National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907):  292-301.  Wilson. 

Reclaiming  the nwiimp  lands  of  the  United  Stat(.'s.  By  Herbert  M.  Wilson.  With 
Mapy  Illustrations,  ami  Diatjram. 
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Vnited  StotM—TrUngnlatiflB.    U.8,  Ged.  Surv.y  B.  310  (1907) :  pp.  248.  Gannett. 

Kesulte  of  primary  triangulation  and  primary  traTerse ;  fiiioal  year  1905-6.  By 
Samuel  8.  Gannett.     Wm  Map, 

United  Statei— Utah.       National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  199-204.  Holmes. 

The  great  natui^al  bridges  of  Utah.    By  Edwin  F.  Holmes.     With  lUmirations. 

OEHTBAL  AHD  SOITTH  AMSBICA. 

Chil«— Seitmelogy.  Petermanm  M.  63  (1907) :  132-188.  Steffen. 

Einige  Ergebnisse  dor  Untersnchnngen  ubcr  das  mittolchilonischo  Erdbeben  vom 
16.  Angnst  1906.    Yon  Dr.  Hans  Steffen.     With  Map. 

CMta  Siea — Cocos  Idand.  Biolley. 

Mnsoo  Nacional  de  Coeta  Bica.    Mollnsqnes  de  Tlsla  do  Coco.    Par  P.  Biolley. 

(K^ultats  d*nne  expedition  faito  en  Janvier  1902,du  11  au  1(3,  sous  les  auspices  du 

Gouvcmement  do  Costa  Rica.)    San  Jose,  1907.     Size  12  x  8},  pp.  30.    Map  and 

lUuitration. 

The  writer  visited  the  island,  which  lies  midway  between  Central  America  and  the 
Galapagos,  for  zoological  research.  He  gives  some  notes  on  its  physical  and  faunal 
relations. 

Panama — Canal.  [Waldo.] 

Tlie  present  status  of  the  Panama  Canal.  [By  Fullerton  L.  Wal(l«).]  (Reprinted 
from  Engineering^  March  15,  1007.)  London,  1907.  Size  8J  x  d^,  \)\>.  10.  lllustra- 
tioM. 

Pern— Climatology.  Meteorologisehe  Z.  24  (1907) :  270-270.  Hann. 

Zom  Klima  von  Peru.  (Mit  Beobachtungen  auf  dem  Mistigipfol  in  r)8r)2  ni.)  Von 
J.  Hann.    Also  separate  copy. 

Pern— Coast-line.  G.Ti.A.  Sc.  Tans  144  (1907) :  1  ISO  1 182.  Berthon. 

Contribution  1^  lYtude  des  oscillations  du  rivuge  dans  la  baie  du  Callao.  Note  de 
P.  Berthon. 

Sontli  America — Ethnology.  Sohnller. 

Sobre  el  orijen  de  los  Charnfa.  Beplica  al  Dr.  J.  Friedorini,  dc  Leipzig.     Por  R. 

B.  Schnller.  Santiago,  11K)0.  Size  10  x  <I|,  pi>.  158.  Map.  Vrenented  by  the 
Author. 

The  Charma  Indians  now  occupy  parts  of  Uruguay. 

Weet  Indies— Jamaica.     Popular  Sc.  Monthly  70  (11)06) :  38r»-40."».  Brown. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake.  By  Prof.  Charles  W.  Brown.  With  Mapn  and  Illustra- 
tions. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.  

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Earthquake  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  January  14, 
1907.    Size  13  x  8^,  pp.  xviii.  and  120.     PUm.    Price  U.  C^d.     London,  1907. 


Indies— Jamaica.   /.  Manchester  0.8.  22  (1906) :  113-134.  Xellor. 

Jamaica,  the  Crown  of  our  West  Indian  possessions.   By  E.  W.  Mellor.    With  HIus- 
trations. 

POLAB  BX0I0V8. 
Aretie  Ocean.  


Arctic  Pilot  Vol.  1.  Comprising  the  northern  coasts  of  Russia  from  Vorieraa  or 
Jacob  riyer  in  Europe,  to  Cape  North  and  .the  Wrangeli  islands  in  Asia,  including 
a  portion  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  with  the  Barents,  AVhite,  and  Kara  seas.  Originally 
oompiled  by  Commander  H.  8.  Penn.  Second  edit.  Ix)ndon,  1907.  Size 
94  ><  ^«  PP-  3cxxii.  and  380.     Index-charts. 

Greenland.         Medtielelser  om  Ch^nland  80  (1907) :  pp.  xiv.  and  1-314.  Kmnse. 

Botanical  exploration  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  between  65°  35'  and  71°  30' 
lat  N.     By  Chr.  Krnuse. 

PoUr  Xzploration.  G.  Anteiger  8  (1907) :  49-54.  Drygalski. 

Ziele  und  Methoden  der  Polar forschung  nach  den  Verhandlungen  des  intor- 
nationalen  Kongresses  zur  Erforschung  der  Polargebiet  in  Briissel.  A'on  Erich 
Ton  Drygalski.     With  Map. 
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Spitsbergen.  Monthly  Wmther  Bev.  85  (1907):  63-08.  

Meteorological  work  at  (^amp  Wellman,  Danes  Island,  Spitibergen. 
On  the  work  dune  by  Mr.  Hersey  as  a  member  of  the  Wellman  expedition  of  190tf . 

MATHIMATIOAL  OSOeBAPHT. 
Longitudes.  Kloti. 

Dopartmont  of  tbo  Interior,  Canada.  Transpacific  Longitndos  between  Canada 
and  Auftmlia,  and  New  Zealand,  oxocutod  during  the  years  1903-1904.  By 
Dr.  Otto  Klotz.  Ottawa,  iiH)7.  Size  10  x  G},  pp.  81-198.  Map,  Diagran^  ami 
lUwtrationt.     Pn'tenUd  by  thfi  Author. 

Surv^ing.  U.S.  Gfol.  Surr.,  B.  J506  (1906) :  pp.  88.  Oannett. 

Manual  of  Topographic  Methods.     By  Henry  Gannett.     With  lilvUrationi. 
Surveying.  Petemuiuw*  AT.  53  (1007)  :  97-108.  Hammer. 

Ueber  die  Bostrobunpn  dor  noueren  IjandoHtopographie.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  E. 
Hammer.     With  Map. 

Surveying.  Larminat. 

K.  do  Larminat.    Topogniphie  pratique  do  reconnaissance  et  dVxploratioa.  sulvio 
d«)  noiitms  e'ldmentaires    pratiques  do  geoti^sie  et  d*astronomie  de  oampagne. 
2«  (fdition.     PiiriH :    II.  Churlos-Lavauzclle,  (11K)7).     Size  9  X  5),  pp.  392  and  32. 
Shefrh-tnapn  and  IHiujram*.    Preseutt'd  by  the  Authitr, 
See  Review  in  tho  August  number,  p.  206. 

PHYSICAL  ANB  BIOLOGICAL  QXOGSAFHT. 
Geophysics.  Bioeiardi. 

L*imit^  delln  energio  eosmiehe.  Di  Leonardo  HicciardL  Turin,  etc.,  [1907].  Size 
10  X  iJi,  pp.  5(1.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Tho  author  thinks  (inter  alia)  that  the  warm  ocean  currents  arc  derived  from  the 
interior  of  tho  Karth.  into  which  tho  sea-water  has  percolated. 

Geophysics.  G.Z.  13  (1007) :  1G9  174.  Tertieh. 

Neueri*  Versuche  zur  pliyHikalisehen  Losuug  des  Problems  vom  Erdinnem.  Von 
H.  Tertsch.     With  VUtguim, 

Gladology — Erosion.  Friib. 

Uober  Form  und  0  rosso  dor  glazialen  Erosion.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Frfih.  (Scparat- 
Abdruck  a.  d.  Verliandlungen  der  Srliwcizor.  Naturforschenden  Gesellschaft  in 
St  Cfallen,  19(>G.)  St.  (ialleii,  1007.  Size  SJ  x  r>J,  pp.  4S.  Map9  and  Diagrams. 
Pretented  by  the  Author. 

Hydrology.  Barrows  and  Homton. 

U.S.  G&il.  Surv.,  ]yater  Su2}p1y  Papir,  No.  187  (HK)7)  :  pp.  94. 
D«'tcrmination  of  stream-flow  during  tho  frozen  seaHou.     ity  H.  K.  Barrows  and 
lt««b«rt  E.  llurton.     With  lUuAtratitm*  and  Diagram*. 

Hydrology.  P.  I.  Ciril  Engineers,  167  ( 1 OOG  7) :  1 S 1  185.  HiU. 

The  yield  of  ratehmrnt  areas.    By  Ernest  Prescott  Hill.    (Discussion,  pp.  186-201.) 

Meteorology— Atmosphere.     /'*  f^rmn  n  w- .V.  63  (1907):  1:^8  i: JO.  Sapan. 

Die  hwhst^*  IJallonfahrt.     Vf»nDr.  A.  Supan.     With  Diagram. 

Oceanography— North  Atlantic.  Poole. 

/'.  and  S.  yora  Scotian  T.  Se.  11  (1903  1):  10:?-198. 
The  sunken  Lan.l  of  Bus.     By  Dr.  Henry  S.  VoiAo.     With  Chart. 

Tho  writer  (who  is  not  aware  that  the  desi^niation  is  to  l>e  traceil  to  the  Bu»w  of 
Bridijeicater,  ono  of  tho  ships  in  Frobisher's  last  voyage)  <>alls  attention  to  soundings 
near  the  hicality  in  question  by  the  cahle-ship  3///i/a  in  ItM):;.  (Cf.  Murray  and  Pcake, 
in  U.K.S.  extm  publieati«.ii,  1904.) 

Phenology.  /. It.  Statistical  S.  70  {\ Wl)  :  1-51.  Hooker. 

Correlation  of  the  weather  and  crops.    By  U.  II.  H<x>ker. 
Volcanic  Phenomena.     C.R.A.  /?<;.  Parin  144  (1007)  :  1408-1470.  XarteL 

Sur  les  gouffres  de  la  mer  et  la  vi»l'niniHme.     Par  E.  A.  Martel. 

The  writer  urges  the  imiHtrtance  of  studying  the  question  of  the  penetration  of  eea- 
water  into  Hubmarini;  ahys.serf. 
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OLDER  WORKS  ADDED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MAP 

COLLECTION  IN   1907. 

BOOKS. 

AnTille,  [J.  B.  B.]  d'. — G^ographio  ancionne,  abr^g^e.  3  vols.  Size  6J  x  4.  Pre- 
§enUd  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Faritt,  1782. 

A retie.— [Collection  of  papers  relative  to  the  Expedition  of  1875-6,  commanded  by 
Sir  G.  Nares.]  2  vols.  Mapa  and  lUustralions.  Size  8|  X  5}.  Presented  by  Sir 
C.  R.  Markham.  London,  1865-79. 

Bomhardt,  W. — Zur-  Oberfl&cliengestaltung  und  Geologic  Deutsch  •  Ostafrikas. 
(Deutsch-Ost-Afrika,  Band  viL)    Map$  and  Illuitrationt.    Size  11  x  7|. 

Berliti,  1900. 

CouM,  Xlliott  (Editor). — History  of  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.    4  vols.    Mapt  and  Portraits.    Size  9^  x  6.      London  and  New  York,  1893. 

Be  la  Kartiniere,  H.  M.  P.,  and  K.  Lacroix. — Documents  pour  sorvir  k  Tetude  du  uord 
ouest  africaiu.     Vols.  II.-IV.  aud  Atlas.     Maps  and  lUustraiionn.     Size  11  x  7|. 

[Algiers],  1890-97. 

Onpin,  Charles. — Voyages  dans  la  Graude-Bretagne.  6  vols  (bound  in  IJ).  Size 
10  X  8.     Presented  by  Sir  J.  I).  Hooker.  Paris,  1820-24. 

Forrest,  Thomas. — A  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mergui  Aroliipelugo.  Maps  and 
Jllwftrations.     Size  13  x  9J.  1/ondon,  1792. 

Hergt,  0.— Die  Nordlandfahrt  des  Pytheas.     Map.     Size  8|  x  5|.      Halle-a.-S,,  1893. 

Martins,  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  von. — Bcitraj^e  zur  Etbnogmphie  und  Spracbkunde  Amerika's 
zamal  Bni»iliens.    Band  I.     Map.    Size  8^  X  5|.  Leipzitj,  1867. 

Montanden,  C.  H.— (iuide  du  voyagcur  eu  Criinee.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Size 
7J  X  4J.     Presented  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Odn^m,  1834. 

Mfiller,  Dr.  H.  [Editor].— Al-Hamduni's  Gcogrupliie  der  Arubischen  IJalbiiiacl.  2  vols. 
[Arabic  text  and  notes  only.]     Size  9}  x  6.  Leyden,  1884-91. 

[Mtiller,  Saloman.] — Vcrhandelingen  over  do  iiutuurlijko  gescbiodcuis  der  Neder- 
landscbc  Overzeescbo  Bezittingcu  .  .  .  uitgigeven  .  .  .  d(K)r  C.  J.  Temminck. 
[Deel  III.]  Land-  en  Volkcnkunde,  door  Salomon  MtiUer.  [Plates  only,  four 
missing.]     Size  13  x  19.    Presaited  by  Colonel  W.  J.  Alt.  N.P.,  1844. 

Vavigation. — The  safegurde  of  saylcrs,  or  Great  Kutter.  Translated  .  .  .  by  Kubert 
Norman.     Woodcuts.    Size  8x0.^  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Yates  Thompwn. 

London f  1590. 

VaTigation. — The  Butter  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  [Translated  by  Uobert  Copland.]  Size 
^  X  4.  London,  [circ.  1560]. 

Tmnj,  W. — A  .  .  .  discourse  of  the  travels  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  by  sea  and  over- 
land to  the  Persian  Empire.    Size  8.^  X  7.    [MS.  copy  of  the  edition  of]  London,  1601. 

Pnrehas,  Samuel.— Purohas  his  Pilgrimage,  or,  Relations  of  tbe  world,  and  the  religions 
observed  in  all  ages  and  places.  .  .  .    4th  edition.     Maps.    Size  13|  x  8]. 

London,  1626. 

▼•num-Vareoart,  L.  F. — Rivers  and  canals.  2nd  edition.  2  vols.  Maps,  Seciion$, 
and  muUraiioHB.  Oxford,  1896. 

icAP.  : 

Saheuohier,  Johann  Jacob.    Nova  Helvotin  tabula  gcographica.     2  sheets.    1712. 


NEW  HAPS* 

By  S.  A.  BBSYIIS,  Map  Owrator,  R.a.8. 

imtOFl. 

Austria.  Freytag. 

6.  Freytag's  Touristen-Wanderkarte  der  Dolomiten.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch 
to  1*6  Stat.  mile.  2  sheets.  Vienna :  O.  Freytag  &  Bemdt,  [1907].  Price  2m. 
€aek  theet    PruenUd  by  the  PtMither. 
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Aoitria.  Htmlik 

SiodcluDgdkarte  der  polnischcn  Westbeskid  en  vom  Jahre  1900.  GeieiohBei  Ton 
Erwin  Ifunslik.  Scalo  1:150,000  or  1  inch  to  2*4  stat.  milM.  Knltur-  and 
Volksdicbtekiirtcn  der  poloniBchon  Wostbeakidon.  Yon  Erwin  Handik.  Scale 
1 : GOO,()OU  or  1  inch  to  95  stat.  milos.  Peiermami^  MiiteUungen,  Ersaniungshefl, 
No.  158,  Tofeln  3  u.  4.    Gotha :  JostuB  Perthes,  1907.    Freaenied  6y  the  PMUker. 

England  and  Wales.  OsiaMmam  tinrvj. 

Sheets  published  by  the  DireoUw-Qenenl  of  the  Ordnnoe  Siunrsj,  SouthnBptoii, 
from  November  1  to  30,  1907. 

4  miles  to  1  ineh : — 
County  Diagrams,  uhowing  Civil  Parishes,  with  a  table  of  their  areas.   Breeknoek- 
Bhire.    Price  t>d. 

2  miles  to  1  inch : — 
Large-sheet  scries,  printed  in  coloars,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in   sheets,  12. 
Priee,  on  paper.  Is.  6(/. ;  mounted  on  /trttfn,  2*. ;  mounted  in  MdioiM,  2«.  6d,  eath. 

1  inch  (tbird  edition) : — 

In  outline,  104,  IIU,  123, 156,  157,  207,  359.     U,  each  (engraved). 

With  hills  iu  brown  or  black,  102,  103,  104,  110,  157,  189,  207,  859.  If.  each 
(engraved> 

Large-sheet  series,  priuted  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  112.  Priee^ 
on  jHifter^  Is.  6d. ;  mouiiieil  on  linen,  2«. ;  mounted  in  s«clion%  2i.  Gd. 

6-ineh — County  Mai>B  (first  revision) : — 
Carmarthenshire,  21  s.b.,  28  (n.w.  and  n.e.),  b.e.,  'M  N.n.,  37  n.w.,  41  s.w.,  42  n.w., 
44  8.E.,  45  N.w.,  46  8.K.,  47  N.w.,  n.e.,  8.E.,  48  s.w.  (52  s.B.  and  56  N.n.X  53  N.w.,  B.B., 
54  N.B.,  S.W.,  8.E.  (56  N.E.  and  52  s.s.),  57  8.W.,  58  s.w.,  59  8.W.  OorawaU  (7  M.n. 
and  8  N.w.),  7  8.E.,  (8  n.w.  und  7  v.e  ),  8  s.w.,  10  n.w.,  n.e  ,  s  w.,  11  s.w.  (13  B.w. 
and  19  n.w.),  13  s.k.,  14  n.e.,  15  n.w.,  s.e.,  16  n.w.  (18a  b.b.  and  18  s.w.),  (19  n.w.  and 
13  8.W.),  19  fl.w.,  H.E,,  20  8.W.,  21  S.W.,  s  K.,  22  n.w  ,  N.B.,  s.w ,  s  K.,  24  s.E ,  25  8.W., 

26  N.W.,   N.E.,  27    N.w  ,  s.w.,  8.K.,  28  N.E.,  8.K.,  30  8.W.,  32  N.B.,33  N.W.,  8  W.,  85  N.W., 

N.E.,  S.W.,  S.K.,  36  N.W.,  S.W.,  ^?.l•:.,  37  s.i:.,  H8  N.w.,  s.w.,  43  n.e  ,  8.E  ,  44  s.w.,  45  N.w., 
S.K ,  52  N.K.,  51  N.w.  Devonshire,  1 17  n.w.,  123  n.e.,  124  s.w.  Lincolnahira,  28  n.k.. 
36  N.E.,  31  N.E.,  S.W.,  S.K.,  32  (n.w.  and  s.w.),  49  N.i:.,  61  s.w.,  s.k.  FimbTokeshire, 
12  s.w.,  19  N.w.  Yorkshire  (ITirst  Revision  of  189L  Survey),  2:r7  n.k.,8.e.,  238  k.w., 
S.E.,  250  N.W.,  N.K  ,  S.W.,  261  S.K.,  26:>  S.K.,  279  n.e.     1«.  eaoh, 

S6-ineh — Oonnty  Maps  :— 
Cornwall  (First  Uevision),  LVII.  14,  15,  16;  LIX.  15;  LXIV.  2,  7,  11,  15,  16; 
LXV.  16;  LXVI.  2,  4,  5,  7,  (8  and  12),  (9  and  13),  (12  and  8),  (13  and  9);  LXXL 
2,  3,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15.  16;  LXXIl.  13;  LXXVII.  2,  (3  and  4),  6,  7,  10, 
i:»;  LXXXI.  2,  3,  4.  Kent  (Second  Bovision),  LIV.  14,  15.  16;  LV.  13;  LXIV. 
2,  3,  4,  7,  8.  11,  14,  15;  LXV.  I,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15;  LXXIIL  I,  2,  3,  5,  9, 
13;  LXXXI.  1,  9.  Lancashire  (First  Bevision  of  1891  Sorvey),  CL  11,  15,  16; 
CII.  3 ;  CVII.  12,  16.  Lincolnshire  (First  Kivision),  X.  1,  3,  4  ;  XL  2,  :*.,  4,  5,  9, 
13,  16;  XII.  1,  2, .{,  4,  :>,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  1:5,  14,  15,  16;  XIII.  5,  6,  9,  10,  12, 
13,  14.  Norfolk  (Fir8t  Uovision),  LI.  15,  16;  LII.  13;  LXIL  4,  16;  LXUL  1,2, 
4,  5,  6,  9,  13;  LXIV.  9,  13;  LXV.  5;  LXXV.  1,  3,  4.  PembiokMhire  (First 
KtvibionXlV.  9,(11  and  12),  15,  16;  IVa.  12,  16;  VIIL  4,8;  IX.  3,  5,  6,  7.  8,  12, 
16,  16;  XXII.  S;  XXVIL  1,  2,  3,  4,  .%  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  U,  15,  16.  Builblk 
(First  Riviaion),  LXXXVUI.  10.  Yorkshire  (First  Kevision  of  1891  SarveyX 
CCXXX.  1.  13;  CCXXXI.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16;  CCXXXV.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 1>,  11,  14,  15,  16.    Ss.  eaoh. 

{E.  Stm/ordy  Lomlon  Agent.) 

England  and  Wales.  Geological  Sarrey. 

4  miles  to  1  inch : — 

New  scries,  printed  in  colours,  solid  edition.  Sheets:  (5  and  6),  ]iancastcr« 
Preston,  NVij^an,  Southport,  and  the  Islo  of  Man.  Drift  edition,  sheet  16 :  Oam* 
hridfje,  C<»]chcBter,  Ipswich,  etc.     Price  2i».  6ri.  each 

1  ineh — Map : — 

\ew  series,  colour  printed.  Drift  edition,  sheet  251 :  Ucnley-on-ThameB. 
Prici  U.  Cd. 

{E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 
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Sagland— Londoft.  Bartholomew. 

Handy  Referenoe  Atlas  of  London  and  Suburbs.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  f.b.o.s. 
Edinburgh :  John  Bartholomew  &  Ck).,  1908  [1907].  Price  28.  Gtl  net.  PreBented 
by  the  Ptiblisker. 

Although  many  of  the  plates  of  this  atlas  have  appeared  before,  a  considerable 
amount  (^  time  and  labour  has  evidently  been  spent  on  their  revision,  und  the  result 
is  a  decidedly  useful  little  atlas  of  London  for  handy  reference.  A  special  feature  is 
the  excellent  index  given  at  the  end.  In  some  districts  further  revision  is  still 
necessary  to  bring  the  maps  up  to  date. 

Europe— Central.  Freytag. 

O.  Freytag's  Automobil-  und  Badfahrer-Kartcn.  Scale  1 :  300,000  or  1  inch  to 
4*7  Stat,  miles.  Sheets:  9,  Provinz  Sachsen,  Brandenburg;  30,  Krain  un^S 
Kostenland.  Vienna:  G.  Freytag  &  Berndt,  [1907].  Price  1.35to.  eac/i.  Pre- 
tented  by  the  PMiaher, 

France.  Vallot. 

Environs  de  Chamonix,  extraits  de  la  Carte  du  masHif  du  Mont  Blanc,  execute  par 
Henri  Vallot  et  Joseph  Yaliot  d'aprfed  leurs  triangulatious  ot  leve's  sur  le  terrdin. 
Scile  1 :  20,000  or  3  2  inches  to  1  stat.  mile.  Paris :  Henry  Barrere,  1907.  Presented 
by  the  PubUi'her. 

This  map  of  the  eaviroDs  of  Chamonix  forms  pirt  of  an  entirely  new  survey  of 
Blont  Blanc  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  which  during  the  post  few  years  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  authors,  and  tliu  results  of  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  on  a 
1  :  20,0<K)-8cale  map,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-two  sheets,  us  soon  as  the  work 
upon  the  ground  is  completed.  In  general  appearance  tliis  sheet  resembles  one  of  the 
Swiss  Government  Survey,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale.  Contour-lines  are  given  at  intervals 
of  20  metres — on  the  land  in  brown,  and  on  glaciers  in  blue.  Koads,  rockwork,  and 
lettering  are  in  black.  In  addition  to  the  contours  which  are  nnuibered  in  brown,  many 
absolute  heights  are  given  in  black  tiguros.  Care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  by 
symbols  the  breadth  and  general  character  of  the  roads  and  trucks.  In  this  edition, 
which  is  provisional  only,  the  wooded  lands  are  not  indicate«l ;  but  this  will  bo  done 
later  on.  The  basis  of  the  map  is  a  careful  triangulation,  undertaken  by  MM.  Henri 
and  Joseph  Vallot,  and  altogether  the  work  is  one  of  considerable  merit  and  importance. 

Sweden.  Sveriges  Geologiska  Undersokning. 

Sveriges  Geologiska  Undersiikning.  Scale  1  :  50,000  or  1*3  inch  to  I  stat  mile. 
Sheets:  Sir.  A«,  Nos:  123,  Jonkopiag ;  131,  Svinhult;  137,  Viiatervik ;  HO,  Box- 
holm.  Stockholm:  Sveriges  Geologiska  Untersokning,  rj05-1907.  Presented  by 
the  Sioedith  Qeolixjical  Institute. 

ASIA. 
Indian  Government  Surveys.  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Bengal  and  Central  Provinces.  Scale  1  inch  to  ■  I  mile.  Sheets :  Or>,  parts  of 
districts  l*alamau  and  lianchi  (Bengal)  and  Sarguja  State  (C.P.),  1907.  92, 
parts  of  districts  Palamau  and  Hazaribagh,  1907.  170,  part  of  district  Darbbanga, 
1907.  184,  district  Manbhum,  1907.  208,  parts  of  districts  Sontbal  Parganas, 
Manbhum,  and  Hazaribagh,  1907.  210,  parts  of  districts  Manbhum,  Burdwan, 
and  Bankura,  1907.  211,  districts  Manbhum  and  Bankura,  1907.  213,  parts  of 
districts  Manbhum,  Bankura,  Midnapore,  and  Singhbhum,  1907.  237,  parts  of 
districts  Burdwan,  Bankura,  and  Birbhum,  1907.  238,  parts  of  districts  Bankura 
and  Burdwan,  1907.  239,  part  of  district  Bankhura,  1907.  240,  parts  of  districts 
Bankura  and  Midnapore,  1907.  261,  parts  of  districts  Burdwan  and  Bankura, 
]»07.  262,  parts  of  districts  Bankura,  Burdwan,  and  Hughly,  1907.  268,  parts 
of  districts  Midnapore  and  Balasore,  189.").  282,  parts  of  districts  Murshidabad, 
Birbhum,  and  Nadia,  1907.  288,  parts  of  districts  llowrah,  24-Parganas,  and  Midna- 
pore, 1907.  289,  parts  of  distric:s  Howrah,  Midnapore,  and  24-Parganas,  1907. 
306,  parts  of  districts  Nadia  and  Jossore,  1907. — Bombay  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to 
I  mile.  Sheet  178,  parts  of  districts  Dungarpur  (Uajputana  Agency),  Idar,  and 
8adra (Bombay),  1905. — Burma  Surrey, scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  194,  parts 
of  districts  Shwebo  and  Lower  Chindwin,  1907.  206,  parts  of  districts  Thayetmyo, 
Taungu,  and  Yamcthin,  1907.  207,  parts  of  districts  Prome,  Thavetmyo,  and 
Taungn,  1907.  339,  513,  parts  of  Southern  Shan  Statee,  1907.  506,  507,  parts 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Shan  States,  1907. — Burma  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to 
4  miles.  Sheet  93c,  parts  of  Burma  and  the  North  and  South  Shan  States, 
1907. — Central  India  and  Itajputana  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  :  149,  parts 
of  states  Dungarpur  (Rajputana  Agency),  Idar  and  Sadra  (Bombay),  1905.    289, 
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part  uf  Btato  Jaipur  (Kajputana  Agency),  1905.  318,  parts  of  states  Jaipur  and 
Karauli  (Hajputana  ARreucy),  1905. — Central  Proyinces  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mila 
Sheets :  25,  parts  of  districts  Betul  and  HoehaQ^abad,  1903.  102, 12i,  147,  part 
of  district  Chunda,  1007.  Central  Provinoes  and  Berar,  1  inch  to  80  miles,  1906. — 
Madras  Suivoy,  1  inch  to  I  mile.  Sheets:  78,  part  of  district  Mysore  (Mysore), 
1905.  102  and  ix)rtion  of  134,  parts  of  districts  Tumkur  and  Chitaldroog  CMysore), 
VMHk  \3:\  parts  of  districts  Cbitaldrug  and  Tumkur  (Mysore),  1906.->PuDJab 
Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets :  65,  parts  of  districts  Mianwali  and  Muzaffargarh, 
ltH)l.  224,  parts  of  district  Femzepur  and  Faridkot  State,  1906.  228,  parts  of 
districts  Ferozepur  und  Ilissar.  19^2. — Siud  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheet  58, 
district  Karachi,  ItfOO.— Levels  in  Sind,  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets  26,  27, 
districts  Karachi,  Larkhana,  and  Hyderabad,  1906. — District  Sukkur,  1  inch  to 
4  miles,  1906. — United  Provinoes  Survey,  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  98,  parts  of 
districts  Naini  Tal.  Pilibit.  and  Khcri,  1907.  122,  parU  of  dUtricts  Bae-Bareli, 
and  Unao,  11M)5.  130,  parts  of  districts  Kheri  and  Itahraich,  1907.  131,  parts 
of  districts  Khcri,  Sitapur  and  Bahraich,  1907.  132,  parts  of  districts  Kheri, 
Bahraicli  and  Sitapur,  19(»7.  144,  146,  part  of  district  Bahraich,  1907.  227,  228, 
part  of  district  Dehra  Dun,  1907.  Calcutta:  Surveyor-Generars  Office,  1907. 
rretented  by  the  Sccrttary  of  Slate  for  India  throuyh  the  India  Office. 

Japan.  Imperial  Geological  Sorvej,  Tokyo. 

ToiK)graphical  map  of  Japan.  Scale  1  :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat  miles. 
Sheets:  Kascda,  Suzuiuisaki.  Tokyo:  Imperial  (Jeological  Survey,  1907.  Pre- 
sented by  tlie  Imiperial  itcological  Surety  of  Japan. 

Siberia.  Jkhnert  and  Khiaponin. 

Carte  gcologique  do  la  region  aurifere  de  la  Se'lcmdja.  Dressi^  par  A.  Khiaponin. 
Scale  I:  84,000  or  I  inch  to  1*3  stat.  mile.  SheeU:  1  and  2.  Carte  geologiqnc 
do  la  re'gion  aurifere  de  Zi'ia.  Dre^seo  par  K.  Ahncrt.  Scale  1 :  84,000  or  1  inch 
to  1*3  Stat,  miles.  Shoets:  III.  2,  III.  3,  III.  4.  St.  Petersburg:  Comite  G^ 
logique,  1905-07.     i're^oi/td  by  the  Comittf  G&oloyiqut ^  St.  I'itersburg. 

A7BIGA. 

Africa.  Bartholomew. 

Central  and  South  Africa.     By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  f.u.g.s.     Scalo  1 :  5,000,000  or 
1  inch  to  7i»  stat.  miles.     Ediuburixh :  John  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  [1907J.    iVtce, 
VMuut(d  in  cloth,  '.Ut.  wt.     Vn^ented  by  the  rubli<her*. 
A  now  edition  of  a  useful  general  map,  with^additions  and  corrections  to  railways, 
open  and  under  construction.     Seven  plans  of  iK)rts  are  given  as  insets.     For  some 
unexplained  reason,  hill-shading  is  given  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  map  only. 

Cape  Colony.  Topographical  Section,  General  Btsff. 

Capo  Colony.  Keconnaibsanco  Series.  Scale  1  :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  39  stat 
miles.  Sheets:  128-A,  Warmbad ;  128-G,  Little  Bushmaidand;  128-L,  Stryden- 
burg.  I^»ndon:  'loiiographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1907.  Pre- 
fiintcd  hy  the  Dinctor  of  Military  Op*' rat  ion*. 

Congo  State.  Lebegue. 

Carte  de  VKUd  Indcpondant  du  Congo.  Scale  1  :  4,000,000  or  1  inch  to  631  stat. 
miles.     Brussels  :  J.  licbegue  k  Cie.,  [1907J.    Price  1.50/r. 

Egypt.  Surrey  Department,  Cairo. 

ToiK)graphical  map  of  Fayum  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stat. 
mile.  Sheets:  s.e.  Ill  and  12-1,  13-2,  14-2,  15-2,  18-1.  s.w.  11-1,  12-2,  12-4, 
12-5,  12-7,  13-1,  13-:>,  1:»h;,  13-7,  13-8,  13-10,  14-7,  14  8,  14-9  and  10,  14-11, 
14-12.  Cairo:  Survey  Dei.artment,  1907.  Presented  by  the  Director^ mercd^ 
Surrty  IhpartmLntf  Cairo. 

Gold  Coast.  Onggisberg. 

Map  of  tho  (iold  Coast  Published  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Piokersgili 
Rodger,  k.c.m.o..  Governor,  under  tho  dinrction  of  Major  F.  G.  Gnggisberg, 
R.E.,  ir.B.0.8.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Grold  Coiuit.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  19 
stat.  mile.  Sheets:  72-L-III.,  Kibbi  (Kyebi).  Edinburgh  and  London: 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  1907.  Price  2<i.  each  $heel.  PremUed  hy  Major  F.  Q, 
Guijgiiberg,  R.E.y  Director  of  Surrfys^  Qold  Coii^t. 

Orange  Biver  Colony.  Murray  and  Cannon. 

Map  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  compiled  from  recent  surveys,  diagrams^  and  other 
reliable  sources  by  A.  C.  Murray,  ce.,  and  Reginald  Cannon,  a.m.liijl    Soale  1 : 
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253,440  or   1   inch  to  4  Btat.  mil<8.    4  sheets.    Johannesburg:  The  Drawing 

Office,  1907.  Presented  by  A,  0,  Murray^  Etq. 
An  oncolonred  outline  map,  without  hill-shading,  showing  farm  boundaries,  rail- 
wajB,  mines,  riyers,  roads,  and  other  useful  information.  In  its  compilation,  besides 
the  personal  obscryations  and  surveys  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Murray,  farm  diagrams,  and  the 
suireys  of  railway  and  mining  engmeen  have  been  utilized,  and  the  map  has  been 
completed  from  the  degree  sheets  published  by  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  The  preparation  and  drawing  must  have  entailed  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour,  but  the  map  will  doubtless  be  of  great  service.  It  is  io  four  sheets,  each 
measuring  35  inches  by  43  inches. 

TraasraaL  Murray. 

Map  of  portion  of  the  Zoutpansberg,  showing  the  Messina-Seta  district.  By  A.  C. 
Murray,  c.e.  Scale  1 :  80,000  or  1  inch  to  1*3  stat  mile.  Johannesburg :  The 
Dra?ring  Office,  1907.    Presented  by  A.  0.  Murray,  Esq. 

A  blue  print  showing  farm  boundaries,  mining  claim  boundaries  discoverers*  rights, 
roads,  and  rivers  and  watercourses,  compiled  from  farm  surveys  under  the  supervision 
of  mining  engineers,  prospectors,  and  others  acquainted  with  the  district. 

AMSBIOA. 
Canada.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.* 

Standard  topographical  map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  8*9  stat. 
miles.  Sheets:  1  n.w.  and  1  n.e.  Guelph,  Ontario;  15,  Cape  Breton,  Quebec. 
Ottawa :  Department  of  the  Interior,  1906-07.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Ottawa. 

Canada.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Railway  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  0,330,000  or  1  inch  to  100  stat 
miles.  Ottawa  Department  of  the  Interior,  1907.  Presented  by  the  Department  of 
ike  Interior,  Ottawa. 

This  is  a  useful  outline  map  giving,  by  means  of  the  symbols  and  colours  in  which 
the  lines  are  laid  down,  and  by  tables  of  distances,  complete  information  concerning 
the  railways  and  railway  systems  of  the  Dominion  up  to  date.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
table  showing  the  lengths  of  lines  constructed  in  1900,  and  in  another  the  lengths  of 
all  the  lines  in  the  present  year  are  given. 

Canada.  Sept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Maps  showing  the  electoral  divisions  in  Southern  Sasketchewan  and  Southern 
Alberta.  Scale  1 :  792,000  or  1  inch  to  12*5  stat.  miles.  Ottawa  :  Department  of 
the  Interior,  1907.     Presented  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

These  maps  show  the  Dominion  Electoral  Divisions,  according  to  the  Representation 
Act  of  1906. 

Canada.  Sept.  of  the  Interior,  Ottawai 

Map  of  Manitoba,  Sasketchewan,  and  Alberta.  Scale  1 :  792,000  or  1  inch  to  12*5 
stat  miles.  3  sbeets.  Ottawa:  Department  of  the  Interior,  [1907].  Presented  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa, 

GENSEAL. 
World.  Freeh. 

Tektonische  und  seismologische  Uebersichtskarte  der  Erde.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Fritz 
Freeh.  Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  Jahrgang  1907,  Tafel  19.  Gotha :  Justus 
Perthes,  1907.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

These  two  maps  accompany  Prof.  Fr.  Freeh's  paper,  **  Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbau,' 
in  Pet»irmanns  Miiieilungen  for  November  last. 

World.  Harmsworth. 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.    Parts  28  and  29.    London :  The  Amalgamated 

Press,  Limited,  1907.     Price  Id.  each  part. 

These  parts  contain  the  following  maps :— Part  28 :   Nos.  71  72,  East  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol;  167-168,  United  States  (general  map);  205-20d, 
Western  Australia.     Part  29:  No.  75-76,  Western  Spain  and  Portugal;  123,  Borneo, 
Sumatra  and  Java;  124,  the  Philippine  Islands;  191-192,  South  America,  Brazil. 
World.  Hondius. 

Hondius*  World  Map,  1611,  by  Jodocua  Hondius.  Edited  by  Edward  Luther 
Stevoosou,  PH.D.,  and  Joseph  Fischer,  sj.     Facsimile  issued  under  the  joint 

No.  I,— Januart,  1908.]  k 
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auspices  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  and  the  Hispftnio  Booietj  of 
America,  New  York,  1907.     Price  £5  15k. 

This  map  will  be  specially  noticed. 

World.  Bothang  and  Zuoalli. 

Atlante  Geo^floo  ad  nso  dellc  Scaole  cittadlne,  del  J.  G.  Bothang  e  M.  Zuoalli. 
Vienna  :  G.  Freytag  &  Bemdt,  [1907].    PHoe  2.80  Cr.    Pretented  ^  the  PtMMer, 

A  school  atlas,  principally  consisting  of  maps  of  European  oountrles,  although  a 
few  small-scale  general  maps  of  other  continents  are  added.  On  the  larger-acale  maps 
relief  is  effectively  shown  by  a  combination  of  vertical  haohuring  and  colour  tinting. 
The  maps  are  clear,  boldly  drawn,  and  not  overcrowded. 


CHARTS. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographie  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographie  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
October,  li>07.     Pretented  1)y  the  Hydrographer,  AdminHty. 

New  Charts.    • 

No.  Inchas. 

3607  m  =  :J'0      Scotland,  west  coast:— Sound  of  Mull,  eastern  portion.    3«. 
3669  m  =  6-9      Scotland,  west  coast :— Uig  bay.     2». 

156  m  =   1'42    Sweden  : — Vaderobod  to  M^seskiir.    5«. 

129  m  =   1-42    Sweden:— Mtisoskur  to  Vinga.    5«. 
3667  m  =  0-7:^    Swedeu :— Nidingen  to  Tylo.    3«. 

3671  m  =  |J'.gJ^|sweden  :— Tylo  to  Viken,  Halmstad  harbour.    2f. 

258(>  m  =  30      United  States,  east  coast :    East  river  and  northern  approaohes  to 

New  York.     3i*. 
3658  m  =  0-48    Formosa,  north  coast : — Auran  road  to  So  O  wan.    So  O  wan 

{Suao  hay).     3«. 

128  m  =  1*5      Japan,  inland  sea: — Channels  between  Bingo  nada  and  Ozuohi 

jimn.    3«. 

New  Flans  and  Flans  added. 

4       _.il'9l    rriucipjil  groups  of  the  ("hjigos  archipelago.     New  Plan: — 8alo- 
^  ~  1 60/        mon  islands.     Plan  added : — Entrance  to  Lagoon.     2t. 
991  m  =  4*0     Japan.    Anchorages  on  the  coasts  of  Yezo  island.     New  plan : — 

Mombetsu  anchorage.     2$. 

Charts  Cancelled. 
No.  Cancelled  bj.  No. 

2254  Ireland,  west  coast : — Tra- 

lee  bay  to  Liacanor  bay,  in-j 

eluding      Biver       Shannon,  j 

Plans  of  Tarbort   road   and  I 

Foynes  island  on  this  sheet. 
1 5< 5  Sweden  :      Mufeeskur      *^lve«yehart 

HiUl;-,  inoludinj;   appm.ehcB      VAdertUKl  to  Maseskar 156 

to  iimgsoamn.  | 

129  Sweden:   H«'.no  to  P*ttjr-ljTg_ -u-_a 

nosters    and    approaclies    toi     \i  .„.„i.u*  *«  \-:^^  100 

Maratnmd  Bnd  Kladeabolm.    I     Jl-'^^el-"  to  \  inga 129 

G7S  North  American  lakes: — | 

Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.    Plan  f  —  —  —  — 

of  Port  Huron  on  this  sheet.  ) 
2H76  Harbours      in     Formosa,  t 

Plan   of  Suao   bay    on    this | Plan  of  Su  O  wan  (S^uao  &a^)  on  new  chart.     3658 

sheet.  I 
2107  Plans  in  Kuesinn  Tartary  :\  

— Tumen  Ula.  / 

128  Japan: — Channels        bt"-(\i'W  chart. 

tween  liingo  Nada  and  Ozu-;     Channels  between  IMngo  Noda  and  Ozu- 

chi  siuia.  )         chi  jiroa 128 


t^ 
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Charts  that  have  reeeived  Important  Corrections. 

No.  2472,  Scotland,  west  coast  :—Looh  Gilp,  East  loch  Tarbert,  Millport.  2^)39, 
Scotland,  west  coast : — Loch  Oarron  and  Loch  Kishorn.  109,  England,  east  coast : — 
Entrance  to  the  river  Hnmber,  Grimsby  road.  196,  Sweden: — Nidingen  to 
Hono.  2158a,  Mediterranean  sea,  western  sheet.  2158&,  Mediterranean  sea, 
eastern  sheet.  2516,  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  to  Quebec.  472,  Har- 
boors  and  anchorages  of  Haiti  or  San  Domiogo.  2820,  Gulf  of  Mexico  : — Entrance 
to  Pensacola  bay.  627,  Africa,  west  coast:— St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Great  Fish 
bay.  748a,  Indian  ocean,  southern  portion.  7485,  Indian  ocean,  northern  portion. 
40,  India,  west  coast : — Karachi  harbour.  833,  Bay  of  Bengal : — Rangoon  river 
and  approaches.  776,  China  sea :  Shieng  Mun  to  Tra  ko  island.  854,  Cbina,  east 
ooast :— Port  Swatau.  2400,  China,  east  coast : — The  bar  and  approaches  to  the 
river  Min.  3585,  China,  north-east  ooast : — Approaches  to  the  Wusung  river. 
3025,  China,  north-coast : — Wei  hai  wei  anchorage.  452  Japan :  — Yezo  island  with 
adjaoent  straits.  214,  Solomon  islands. 
(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent) 

Danish  Charts.  .  X.  Danske  S0kort-ArkiT. 

Danish  Hydrographic  Charts,  Nos. :  55,  Island  og  Fffirueme ;  150,  Nordsoen,  Horns 
Rev ;  160,  Vestlige  del  af  Ostersoen  til  16°  30'  O.  Laengde,  eamt  sundct  og  Bel- 
teme ;  167,  Grai&yb;  215,  Odense-Fjord ;  217,  Islands  Nordkyst,  Steingrims- 
15ordr  ;  218,  Dansk  Yestindien,  St  Thomas  llavn.  Copenhagen  :  Kongelige  Danske 
S0kort-Arkiv.  1906-07.     Presented  hy  the  Danish  Admiralty. 

Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat.  and  Red 
Sea,  December,  1907.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Price  Qd.  each. 
Presented  by  the  Meteorological  Office. 

Vorth  Atlantic.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  November,  1907.  Washington :  U.S. 
Hydrographic  Office,  1907.     Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Vorth  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  I  lediterranean,  December, 
1907.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Price  6d.  each.  Presented  by  the 
Meteorological  Office. 

Morth  Pacific.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  December,  1907.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1907.     Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

FH0T0OSAPH8. 

Aaiitic  Turkey  and  Persia.  Loraine. 

Fifty-seven  photographs  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,  taken  by  Percy  L.  Loraine, 
Ksq.,  of  the  Briti^  Legation,  Tehran,  1907.    Presented  by  Percy  L.  Ixtraine,  E><q. 

Taken  during  a  journey  made  in  March,  April,  and  May  of  the  present  year, 
from  Constantinople  to  Tehran  vid  Beirut,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  thence  overland  to  the 
Bsfk^ne  on  the  Euphrates,  and  down  that  river  to  Basra.  From  Basra  Mr.  Loraine 
^veiled  through  Persia  to  Isfahan  vid  Ahwaz,  and  thence  north  to  Tehran.  Parts  of 
^6  route  are  little  visited  by  Europeans,  hence  the  photographs  have  a  special  value. 

C 1 )  Camel  caravan  at  Mersina ;  (9)  Custom  house,  Mersina ;  (3)  North  Lebanon  and 

^ouxxt  Sunnin  from  the  railway ;  (4  and  7)  Damascus ;  (5)  Example  of  Arab  arohi- 

^ii:»e  in  the  citadel  of  Aleppo;  (6)  The  citadel  gateway,  Aleppo  ;  (8  and  9)  Aleppo; 

('0>   The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  Meekene :  (11)  Onboard  the  iS7ia^/</oi«r;  (12)Arabs 

Jf*^<^»ing  their  herds  in  the  Euphrates;  (12^)  Shahhtour  at  Anah,  on  the  Euphrates; 

y^^   ^n  island  in  the  Euphrates  near  Anah;  (15)  The  Euphrates  at  Anah;  (16)  Mid- 

^y     \idXi  on  tbe  road  between  Felludja  and  Baghdad ;   (17)  Pontoon  bridge  on  the 

*.'&rta  ;  (18  and  19)  Kut-el-Amara ;  (20)  A  "gufi'a"  at  Kut-el-Amara ;  (21)  Arab  boys 

y.^^^  at  Amara  ;  (22)  Amara ;  (23)  Quay  at  Amara ;  (24)  Native  sailing  oraft  on  the 

^g^'ifi;   (25)  Ezra's  tomb;   (26)  Junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  Gumeh 

IKo:k-x^^).  (27)  8hatt-eI-Arab ;  (28)  A  "helium"  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab ;  (29-34)  Basra 

^®^k  ;    (35)  Two  steamers  belonging  to  Sheikh  Eliazzal  on  the  Earun  river  near 

^^^«r  Nnseri  (Ahwaz) ;  (36)  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company's 

S.O-    JHalamir  at  Bander  Naseri ;  (37)  On  the  Bakhtiari  road  near  Jaru  ;  (38)  On  the 

BaWKtiari  road  near  Cheshin-i-roghan ;  (39  and  40)  Ala  Khorshid ;  (41-43)  Camp  of 

SliaUfih  es  Saltaneh,  Malamir ;  (44)  Bakhtiari  tribesmen ;  (45)  Between  Malamir  and 
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Tul-i-Shalu;  (40)  The  Karun  gorge  at  tho  Sbalu  bridge:  (47)  The  Shalu  bridge; 
(48)  Between  Sarkhun  and  DopnUn;  (49)  Bridge  over  Karun  near  Dopulan;  (50) 
Honse  of  Sbahab  es  Saltaneh  at  Ardal;  (/il)  Ardal;  (52)  View  from  the  entnmoe  of 
the  Tang-i-Darkesh  Warkesh  gorge;  (r)3-35)  Tang-i-Darkesh  Warke«h ;  (56)  The 
Zendeh  Rud  near  Bistagun;  (57)  Isafahau-Tehran  rotid  near  Isfahan. 

China.  DavlM. 

Fifty-six  phntogrnpliB  of  Stmthcm  Chiang-su  and  Northern  Che-chiang,  China, 
taki'n  by  Major  H.  11.  Davies,  r>2nd  OxfoMshire  Light  Infantry.  Pre$enied  6y 
Major  H.  li.  Duriet. 

These  ptiotographs  represent  in  a  striking  manner  the  characteriBtic  scenery  of  the 
Yan^-tzd  delta,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  life  and  industries  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of 
the  views  are  panoramas. 

(1  and  2)  Woodon  bridge;  (3)  Stone  an?h  bridge;  (4  and  5)  Stone  arch  bridge. 
Grand  canal;  (0)  Thn?e-arch  stone  ))ridge;  (7)  European  honse-boat;  (8-10)  Chincee 
house-boats;  ( 1 1 )  Ferry-boat ;  (12  and  14)  Small  (>argo  boats;  (IS  and  15)  Big  cargo 
boats,  drand  canal;  (l(i)  Wheelbarrow  near  Shanghai;  (17)  Wheelbarrow  loaded 
with  cotton ;  (18)  Cormorant  tishers  ;  (19)  Machine  for  drawing  up  water  for  irrigatlflBt 
worked  by  a  buffalo ;  (20)  Sh^'d  of  irri^^ting  machine  ;  (21)  Cormorant  fishers  at  woxk  ; 
C2'2)  Bn»ken  bridire:  (23)  A  typical  village;  (24)  Pag<.>da  at  Pinpr-wu;  (2o)  A  typieal 
bif?  creek ;  (2«;)  Typical  scenery ;  (27)  A  village  ;  (28)  Fishing-neta  ;  (2l»)  Naik  Yishnv 
Gao<le,  surveying;  (:)0)  Sifting  corn  ;  (:>l-;i8)  Village  men  and  boys;  (^  45)  Village 
w..mcn  and  children;  (40-49)  Typical  scenery;  (oO)  The  *•  Hills"  20  miles  weet  of 
Shanghai;  (51)  A  typical  big  cnek;  (52)  A  typical  village;  (53)  Bridge  ov«r  Grand 
csinal  nrur  Za-mdn :  (51)  Northern  part  of  Piug-wu;  (55)  f^tem  suburb  of  Ping-wu ; 
(5<I)  Iva-hiiin?:  Fu  from  outside  west  jrate. 

New  Zealand.  Xartla. 

Six  photographs  of  tho  (vrcat  'J'arawera  Volcanic  Kift.  New  Zealand,  taken  by 
.1.  Martin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.     Fnnentftl  hy  ]>r.  J.  Mackinto$h  BeV,  M.A. 

(1)  Mount  Tarawera  after  eruption;  (2  and  3)  The  White  Terrace;  (4)  White 
Terrace  eruption  ;  (5  and  6)  Th».*  Pink  ternic*'. 

New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  GoTemment 

Korty-onc  photographs  of  the  Southern  Alp«  of  New  Zealand,  taken  by  the  New 
Zealand  Govemmcut  Tourist  De]3artnicnt.  Presented  by  Dr.  Mackintoth  Bell^ 
M.A, 

A  bi-autiful  series  of  photographs,  recently  exhibited  by  Dr.  Blackintosh  Bell  at 
a  mc«'ting  of  the  Society  on  the  <»ccapion  of  the  reading  of  his  paper.  Some  of  the 
glacier  and  snow  virws  are  very  good. 

(I)  Mount  Cot^k  from  Mueller  moraine:  (2)  Blount  C.'ook  and  St.  David's  Dome;  (3) 
Mount  Sefton;  (4)  Mouut  Seft«»:j  from  Hcrniitagi- ;  (5)  Mount  Sefton  in  storm  cloadi; 
(»»)  Tho  Footstol  from  Steloy  ran(;e ;  (7)  Entrance  nf  Hooker  valley;  (8)  Moaut 
Cook  and  the  Hooker  river;  ('.>)  Looking  up  Hooker  valley  to  La  Perouse  and  Bakei^e 
Satldle;  (10)  Bull  hut  frmi  lateral  moraine;  (II)  Mount  Malte  Brun  from  ConstaBoe 
<;lacier ;  (12)  Malte  Brun  range  from  Ball  pass ;  (18  and  14)  Dc  la  Beche  and  ^linoret 
pcuks.  with  Rant'urly  and  Constance  <:lacicrs;  (15  and  1(3)  Looking  down  Tasooan 
glacier;  (17)  l^ookin^  up  T:ibman  Lrho'it^r  from  r>all  pass  ;  (IS)  Lookiufr  down  Taaman 
*,'lacior  fi-om  Malte  Brun  :  (Ii»)  <.)n  Tasman  glacier,  ice-ridges  ;  (20-22)  Head  of  Tasman 
glacier:  (21$)  Mounts  Tasman  and  Silvcrhorn ;  (24)  Sunset,  upper  Tasman  glacier: 
(^'J5)  Copland  ran<;c  and  l.yttel  gla«*ier;  (26)  Top  of  Copland  pass:  (27)  Lookiiiff 
aciojH  Welcome  Flat  and  Copland  river:  (2S  and  29)  In  Copland  valley;  (Sd) 
Junction  of  Copland  river  and  Archite<'t  creek  :  (31)  'Jlie  Foot8t<H)l,  Moorehouse  range, 
and  Copland  pass :  (:{2)  Looking  up  Copland  valley,  Ryan's  peak ;  (33)  Mount 
<ilorious,  Copland  valley  ;  (H4)  Hochhtetter  ice-falls;  (35)  Amongst  broken  ic<-,  Hoch- 
strttcr  ice-falls:  (SG)  Ice  valley,  ^och^»tl.'tter  ii-c- falls :  (37)  Minaret  and  de  la  Bdohe 
from  Hochstetter  ice-falls :  (38)  Ice  ca\e,  Hochstetter  ice-falls;  (30)  Mount  Cook ;  (40) 
Mount  CiK»k  lillics:  (41)  From  Fairy  cove,  Manapouri. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  vcaue  of  the  collection  of  Fhoto- 
graphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellowa 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  b« 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useftd  for  reflsrence  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  ai«  giv«n. 
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THE   GORGE   AND  BASIN   OF  THE   ZAMBEZI   BELOW 
THE   VICTORIA   FALLS.    RHODESIA. 

By   a.  W.  LAMPLUGH,    F.R.S,,  P.G.8. 


i 


InlraductioK. — At  (he  request  of  the  Council  of  the  British  A^iHOciation,  1 
Bpeat  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1905  in  exatniniDg  the  geological 
U)d  pbj'fiiographioal  featnres  of  the  little-Icnowa  coiintiy  lying  to  the  east' 
ward  and  south- eastward  of  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi  river.  Mj 
preliminary  report  on  this  investigation  was  read  at  the  Johannoeburg 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  that  year,  and  was  subsequently  |irint«d,' 
More  recently,  I  have  dealt  with  the  geologiaal  results  in  a  j^apei 
published  by  the  Geological  Society  of  Loudon  ;  \  aud  I  have  desorihec 
the  oocarrencB  of  Ktoue  implemeula,  possibly  of  high  antiquity,  in  thii 
jiart  of  the  Zambezi  valley  in  another  pajier,  contributed  to  the  AnthiO' 
pologioal  Institute.^ 

There  still  remains  some  geographical  material  that  seoius  ^vortl 
placing  on  record,  though  it  is  admittedly  iin])erfect  of  its  kind. 

The  primary  object  of  my  exploration  was  geological,  aud  to  thii 
consideration  all  others  were  subordinate.  Daring  the  oecessarilj 
rapid  traveraes,  no  time  was  found  for  strictly  geographical  work 
and  aa  the  character  of  the  country  is  snch  as  to  render  acoiirate  mapping 
peonllarly  tedious  and  difficult,  I  had  to  abamlon  the  idea  of  producinj 

*  Abridged,  in  Wn/urt  Tor  Norember  30, 1905  (»ol,  T8,  pp,  ill-lH);  and,  folly,  ii 
llrp.  firtluA  Jmoo. /or  1903. pp.  292-30]  (London:  1906), 

f  Quart.  Joum.  Oait.  Soc.,  vol.  78  (1907),  pp.  lU2-2iy,  with  toiip,  and  7  plntee  frot 
pbolopnlpha, 

:  Journ.  Anihrop.  /tuMI.,  vol.  86(1906).  pp.  159-169,  wltli  Uluslrntiong. 

No.  II.— Febkuakt,  1908.] 
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anything  beyond  a  rongh  eketcb-map.*  It  had  been  hoped  that 
separate  expert  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  the  topographical  work 
of  the  expedition,  but  this  was  not  available  in  the  event.  Con- 
sequently, I  can  hardly  do  more  than  indicate  where  the  representation 
of  the  country  on  the  existing  maps  is  incomplete  or  erroneous.  In 
cartography,  as  in  most  matters,  it  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  criticize 
than  to  construct ;  and  we  shall  probably  have  long  to  wait  for  a  map 
of  the  region  that  will  be  accurate  in  detail. 

My  sketch-map  here  reproduced  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  routes  that 
were  traversed,  and  the  approximate  position  of  most  of  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  following  notes.  As  the  method  and  circumstances  of 
the  traverses  have  been  elsewhere  described,!  this  information  will  not 
be  repeated.  It  will  be  advisable,  however,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
ruling  factors  in  the  physiography  and  geology  of  the  region  before 
describing  the  present  aspect  of  its  surface. 

The  country  to  be  dealt  with  is  a  small  portion  of  the  vast 
South  Afiican  plateau  which  has  been  deeply  notched  by  the  erosive 
activity  of  the  Zambezi  and  its  feeders  in  their  rapid  descent  towards 
the  Indian  ocean.  North-west  of  the  Deka  river  the  whole  area 
within  the  sketch-map  is  underlain  by  a  series  of  basaltic  lava-fiows, 
known  as  the  **  Batoka  Basalts,"  which  are  probably  of  Mosozoic  age. 
The  couPftC  of  the  Deka  river  coincides  approximately  with  the  line  of  a 
great  fault — the  "  Deka  fault " — which  brings  in  older  rocks  abruptly 
on  its  south-eabtem  side.  These  rocks  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales 
with  coal-seams  which  I  have  named  **  the  Wankie  series."  On  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Wankie  coalfield,  this  series  is  seen  to  rest 
unconformably  upon  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  country,  a  very  ancient 
metamorpliic  and  igneous  complex.  Where  the  plateau  is  still  unbroken, 
these  '*  solid  "  formations  are  generally  overlain  by  superficial  deposits 
of  sand,  **surface-quartzite,"  and  other  kindred  materials,  which  are  of 
much  interest  because  of  the  evidence  they  afford  for  groat  changes  of 
climate  during  compjiratively  recent  periods. 

Prcvioua  Exploratum, — The  course  of  the  Zambezi  river  from  its 
mouth  up  to  the  confluence  of  itstiibutary  the  Deka  has  been  frequently 
traced ;  J  and  it  has  twice  been  followed  up  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to 
one  of  its  main  sources.^     But  the  routes  described  in  published  travels 


*  I  huvc  tracud  out  my  route  in  manoBcript,  by  compass  bearings  and  dead  reckon- 
ing, to  the  scale  of  1  inch  =  I  mile ;  but  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  from  want  of  points 
fixed  ^ith  precision. 

t  Hep.  British  Assoc,  for  1905,  pp.  292-2J.)(). 

X  The  most  systematic  geographical  exploration  of  recent  date  is  that  of  Major 
A.  St.  H.  Gibbous  and  his  companions  iu  1898-1900,  described  by  Major  Gibbons  in 
•Africa  from  South  to  North,  through  Marotseland  '  (London :  1904). 

§  By  Major  Gibbons  (^>*upra  eit),  and  by  Colonel  Colin  Harding  ( *  In  Bemotest 
Barotaeland.'    London:  1J05). 
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have  all  Bwung  away  from  the  river,  either  to  northward  or  southward, 
for  the  space  of  about  70  miles,  between  the  Deka  confluence  and 
the  Falls.  For  about  55  miles  of  this  distance,  measured  directly,  the 
Zambead  speeds  tortuously  in  a  rock-bound  canon  through  an  excessively 
rugged  wilderness,  vigorously  described  by  one  traveller  who  entered  its 


southern  fringe,  as  "  about  the  roughest  country  in  the  world."  *  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  the  anomalous  zigzags  at  the  head  of  this 
canon,  immediately  below  the  Victoria  Falls ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

*  F.  0.  Selont,  in  *  A  Hanter'B  Wanderings  in  Afrioa '  (London :  1890),  p.  103.  See 
alio  forthsr  deiorlption  on  p.  107. 
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of  aooess,  very  little  information  has  been  forthooming  with  respect 
to  any  other  part  of  it.  David  Livingstone,  in  his  second  journey  from 
the  Falls,  in  1860,  gained  a  glimpse  of  it  in  two  plaoes  firom  the  north 
bank;  *  and  in  1870,  Edward  Mohr  reached  its  brink  firom  the  sonth 
at  a  vagnely  indicated  spot  somewhere  between  the  Matetsi  river  and 
the  Falls.t 

It  was  not  until  1902  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  *'  Batoka  Gorge  '*  (the  name  that  seems 
most  fitting  for  the  canon).  In  that  year  Mr.  F.  W.  Sykes,  who  until 
recently  held  office  under  the  British  South  Africa  Company  as  District 
Commissioner  and  Conservator  at  Victoria  Falls,  traced  the  gorge 
continuously  eastward  as  far  as  the  Tshimamba  cataracts,  and  also,  with 
much  difficulty,  reached  it  at  two  or  three  points  between  these  cataracts 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Karamba  river,  which  lies  some  35  miles  east 
of  the  Victoria  Falls.  The  report  in  which  Mr.  Sykcs  described  his 
investigation  has  not  been  published;  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  I  was  provided  with  a 
copy  of  it  before  starting  on  my  journey,  and  by  their  further  courtesy 
I  am  permitted  to  quote  passages  from  it  in  the  descriptions  which 
follow. 

It  was  to  my  inestimable  advantage  that  I  was  granted  the  personal 
guidance  and  companionship  of  Mr.  Sykes  in  my  own  investigation 
of  the  country  bordering  the  gorge  on  its  northern  side ;  and  I  was 
similarly  aided  in  my  later  traverses  of  the  country  south  of  the  Zambezi 
by  the  local  knowledge  and  leadership  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  F.  Greer, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  post  of  Assistant  Native  Commissioner  at 
Matetsi. 

The  singular  character  of  the  canon  immediately  below  the  Victoria 
Falls  lent  support  to  the  original  idea  of  David  Livingstone  that  it  was 
a  veritable  crack  arising  from  a  sudden  rending  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
this  idea  has  been  reiterated  by  most  of  the  travellers  who  followed 
him.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  by 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  J  that  the  gorge  had  more  probably  been  developed 
simply  by  the  erosive  force  of  the  river  itself;  and  this  explanation  was 
fully  established  by  the  evidence  brought  forward  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Molyneux  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  §  as  the  result  of 
his  personal  examination  of  the  head  of  the  gorge.  Every  part  of  the 
canon   that  I  visited  bore  out  the  conclusion   that  it  is  a  valley  of 


*  '  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tribntaries '  (London  :  1865), 
p.  308. 

t  *  To  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi '  (Eng.  transl.     London  :  1876),  pp.  317-318. 

X  In  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Scenery  of  Scotland '  (London :  Maomillan.   1865), 
p.  38  and  footnote. 

{    ««The  Phyaioal  UUtory  of  the  Victoria  Falls/'  Qeogr.  Joum.,  vol.  26  (1905), 
pp.  40-56. 
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(before  tiie  railway  bridge  was  built), 

(Fkolobi/F.  W.  Si/kti.) 
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erosion  ;  and  I  found  excolleat  il  Inst  ration  b,  elsewherodescribed,*  of  the 
mode  in  whioli  the  curious  zig7Aga  are  developed,  lioth  in  the  main 
gorge  and  ia  its  latemls,  through  the  differential  cxoavation  that  ensues 
vrhere  vertioal  planes  of  weakness  traverse  the  rocka. 

The    General  Anpect  <•/  the  Gorge. — -The   Baloka  gorge  offers  many 

attraotions  both  as  a  spectacle  and  as  a  field  for  acioutifio  research  of 

varionB  kinds.     My  own  investigation    included  only  ho  mnoh  of  the 

I  canon   aB   sufficed   to   assure   me   of   the   continuity  of  its   geological 

I  Btmctiire,  together  with  the  main  outlines  of  ils  physical  aspect. 

The  impressive  perpendicularity  of  the  walls  in  the  upper  reaches 
I  of  the  gorge  seems,  at  firat  sight,  to  render  access  to  its  floor  impoasihle 
I  except  by  artificial  aid  (see  Fig.  2);  but  even  in  this  part  there  are 
[  recesses  which  are  in  varying  degree  practicable  for  descent,  ThuH 
f  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  chasm  that  forms  the  very  beginning  of  the 
I  BOTge,  I  managed,  by  slightly  hazardous  scrambling,  amid  heavy  showers 
I  of  spray,  to  reach  the  water's  edge  at  the  actual  foot  of  the  Victoria 
I  F«11b;  and  the  easy  pathway  down  the  Palru  kloof,  the  next  eastern  angle 
Lof  the  canon,  is  well  known  to  all  visitors.  There  is,  aguiu,  not  much 
I  difHcult^  in  descending  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  at  the  little  heach 
I  of  white  sand  that  lies  within  ihe  acute  bend  south  of  tho  railway- 
[  bridge.  Then  follows  a  stretch  of  a  few  miles  where  the  walls  appear 
I  to  be  comparatively  unbroken ;  but  even  in  this  portion  it  is  probable 
J  that  clefts  practicable  to  the  skilled  climber  will  be  found,  for  there  is 
I  tnQch  intricacy  of  dttail  in  the  cliflTs,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  thoir 
[  ireuetal  contour. 

Ab  their  distance  from  the  Falls  increases,  the  sides  of  the  gorge 
r  become  steadily  less  sleep,  owing  to  the  more  prolonged  weathering 
wbiuh  they  have  nndergone,  so  that  after  tho  firht  10  miles  or  so  their 
aspect  is  no  longer  conspicuously  formidable.  They  are,  however,  still 
[  dangerous,  becAuse  broken  at  intervals  by  diihcult  "  kranzes,"  or  belts 
I  of  crag,  often  deceptively  foreshortened  wUun  viewed  from  above,  and 
I  partly  hidden  by  the  growth  of  sorub  on  the  slopes  be tweeu  them  (Fig.  3|, 
[  These  crags  mark  tho  outcrop  of  the  massive  baaalta,  while  the  inter- 
I  vening  bush-clad  slopes  conceal  the  bauds  of  more  perishable  SJaggy 
I  breccia  which  have  formed  the  ancient  surfaces  of  lava-streams. 

But  the  main  obstacle  to  the  exploration  of  the  middle  and  lower 
I  parts  of  the  canon  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  reaching  its  brink  amid  the 
I  msze  of  blanching  ravines  gouged  out  by  the  tributary  streams,  whereby 
L  ihe  ooimtry  bordering  the  gorge  is  rendered  un traversable.  The  Zambezi, 
|-{n  carving  its  low-level  trench  Itaokward  into  the  great  plateau,  has 
I  Tevivod  the  ercbive  capacity  of  its  tributaries  one  after  another  as  the 


'  "TheQooloijy  of  (he  Zamlx'ii  tiitama 
I  Bta.,  vol.  83  (Id07>  pp.  Itl7-li)2. 


)un(l  tho  liatokn  Gurgi:,"  Quii 
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be^Dning  of  ita  goi^o  retreated  pant  their  memths,  so  that  always  the 
mature  system  of  drainage  above  thia  critical  point  has  given  place 
to  a  very  vigorona  "rejuvenated"  fiystem  immediately  below  it.     The 
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forcefnlness  of  this  rejaveoatioii  is  impresslTely  demonstrated  by  tbe 

difference  between    tbe  shallow   valleys   of  the  tribntaries   above  the 

Victoria  FhIIb  and  tbe  gloomy  chasms  through  which  the  feoders  below 

the    Falls   gain   confliience   with  the  Zambezi.     The  length    of  these 

chasms  is  a  rough  meaanre  of  the  time  which  hae  enened    sinoe  the 

main  gorge  wbb  opened  to  their  streams.    Hence,  tbe  farther  we  descend 

from  the  present  head  of  the  Batoka  gorge  the  longer  and  more  numerous 

do  the  subsidiary  ravines  become,  and  the  more  thorou};h  nnd  intricate 

is   the    dissection  of  the  plateau.      At   lost    hardly   a   vestige  of  the 

imbrokeii  plaio  is  left,  and  the  country  for  some  distanoe  on  both  sides 

of  the  Zambezi  is  a  bewildering  network  of  craggy  ravineN  and  Imsh- 

dad  ridges,  parched    and  desolate  during    the  dry   season  and   lashed 

itfa  torreiita  during  the  rains. 

The  depth  of  the  Batoka  gorge  increases  persislently  ea.stward  down 

ita  ttrraination  a  few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  tho  Matetai  river. 

o  plateau  itself  falls  steadily  Id  the  same  direction,  but  the  descent 

the  Zambezi  within  its  trench  is  still  more  rapid.     In  fact,  in  the 

ibtrift  Falls  the  river  has  only  well  begun  ita  aotive  work,  which  it 

pursues  relentlessly  throtighout  the  gorge ;  and  the  frequent 

of  rapids,  with  at  least  one  bold  cataraot,  presently  k>  be 

1,  U  snffioient  evidence  that  the  deepening  of  the  caiion  is  still 

progress.      At  the  Victoria  Falls  the   chasm,  to  mean  wat«r-level, 

360  feet   deep;    at    tho   confluence  of  the  Songwi  stream,  6    miles 

dow,  the  depth  from  tho  crest  to  the  Boor  of  the  gorge,  aocordtng 

my  measurement  by  aneroid,  is  about  460  feet;  at  the  Chimamba 

itaraote,  some  20  miles  farther  eastward,  about  Q.~>i]  feet;  and  at  the 

iFftmba  confluence  (see    map,  p.   135)  about  BOO  feet.      The  level  of 

le  Zftmbeei  at  Makwa,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deka  river,  appears 

be  about  IIOO  feet  less  than  its  level  jnat  under  the  Victoria  Falls 

p.  13,5),  so  that   the  river,  in  passing  through  the  Batoka  gorge, 

in  altitude  thrice  as  much  as  it  loses  in  its  Urst  plunge  from  the 

itean. 

The  eaorraons  augmentation  of  the  Zambezi  toward  and  just  after 
olose  of  the  wet  season,  while  deepening  tbe  water  oonMidetiibly 
the  broad  upper  river,  has  its  greatest  efleot  when  the  mile-wide 
im  is  suddenly  ooncentrated  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
gorge.  In  some  spots  we  saw  evidence  of  floods  rising  np  to  50  feet 
above  the  dry-season  level,  besides  covering  the  whole  floor  of  the 
canon  in  places  where  the  channel  of  the  river  during  the  drought 
ipJM  only  one-seventh  of  the  t^tal  breadth   of  the   floor.    I   have 


^Moeu] 


I  hare  propoied  that  Major  Gibboni'  name  "  Makwa  "  be  adopted  for  tho  plaoe 
Ui«ioQlhbankuf  Ibe  Zambezi,  a  little  above  Uie  Deka  conflnence,  instead  of  the  older 
luae  "  Vankic'i  drift,"  in  ordir  lo  aroid  confusion  with  tlie  well-known  place  on  lbs 
nilwiiy,  sfime  3S  niilre  dfttHnt  (are  Qvnrt.  Journ.  Geol.  Sne,  toL  88,  p,  lir?,  foolnnte). 
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elaewfaero  discusBed  the  potency  of  this  extreme  seasonal  Tariation  *  in 
producing  the  peouliar  features  that  characterize  the  canon. 

The  broad  platforms  in  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  dry  during  the  low- 
water  stages  of  the  river,  are  of  course  directly  dne  to  this  variatiou.  It 
is  difScult  to  1-ealize  the  BpacioueneBs  of  theae  platforms  until  one  cornea 
actually  to  traverse  them,  and  then  they  seem  indeed  strangely  dis- 
l>roportiDnatii  to  the  i^hrunken  river. 

It  is,  I  think,  from  these  platforms  that  one  gains  the  most  im- 
pressive views  of  the  caEon,  for  they  ]>rovide  standpoints  well  away 
from  the  impending  walls,  and  therefore  giving  open  vistas.  Not  that 
the  sceueiy  of  the  gorge  is  posseKsed  of  much  lovelinese — nsnally  it  is 
stem,  with  a  sav^e  st«rnness.  But  there  is  that  of  strangeness  in  it, 
and  of  variety  in  detail  grafted  upon  simplicity  in  outline,  that  grips 
the  imagination. 

Howcvur  varied  in  foreground,  the  general  featnres  of  the  vista 
seen  from  the  flood-platform  is  always  the  same  :  rugged  ledges  of  black 
basalt  underfoot,  with  the  opaque,  green  river  pouring  swiftly  along  its 
narrow  channel  in  a  string  of  eddying  coils,  and  bursting  tumultnoualy 
here  and  there  into  white  rapids;  along  the  outer  borders  of  the  flat,  a 
broad  fringe  oT  glossy  black  lioulders,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
glaring  sand,  marking  the  flood-limils  of  the  river  ;  behind  the  boulders, 
a  narrow  bolt  of  trees  in  full  dark-green  foliage;  and  above,  hemming 
in  the  view,  the  grim  m^ty-brown  or  purple  krautzes  and  alternating 
slopes,  dud  at  the  dry  seasuu  with  faded  scrub  and  trees,  rising  grandly 
up  to  the  even  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Where  the  river  deigns  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  main  fracture- 
lines  of  the  rock,  the  vista  remains  for  a  space  remarkably  straight  and 
rogiilar.  But  where  the  joints  and  other  vortical  fractures  of  the  basalt 
lie  athwart  its  course,  the  Zambezi  swerves  sharply  to  and  fro  in  its 
struggle  to  cross  the  harder  barriers,  and  the  siiies  of  the  gorge  are 
notched  into  zigzagging  spurs  that  break  down  irregularly  into  sharp 
urr^tes  and  pinnacles,  often  so  complex  and  overlapping  from  every 
view-point  that  the  eye  is  baffiod  by  iheir  intricacy.  In  such  places—as, 
for  example,  juat  below  the  confluence  of  the  Songwj  (Pig.  4) — the  river 
seems  to  plunge  into  a  tangle  of  rock  and  disappear,  and  even  from 
the  crest  of  the  gorge  its  doublings  are  hidden  from  view,  so  that 
patches  of  water  gleam  [>erplexingly  from  the  depths  in  unexpected 
spots.  The  native  report  mentioned  by  Schuiz  and  Hammar,t  that  the 
Zambezi  in  one  place  ran  underneath  the  rocks,  was  perhaps  based  on 
some  such  apparent  disappearance  of  the  river. 

It  is  in  these  sinuosities  that  the  scenery  of  the  gorge  attains  its 
greatest   diversity  and  interest;   and  these  portions  also   best  deserve 

"  Op.  »<tpm  eit. 

t  *  Tbe  New  .Vfrioii,' eta.  (London  :   1837),  p- 41. 
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>   detailed  examination  from  the  light  winch  they  throw  upoa  the  paet 

,   oonditions  of  the  river. 

In  its  minor  features  the  flood-platfL>rni  reeemblee  the  foreshore  of  a 
craggy  sea-ooaat.  Terraced  reefs  and  irregular  bosses  of  rock,  some- 
times high  enough  to  form  islanda  at  flood-time,  roughen  its  surface ;  and 
it  is  deeply  pitted  with  well-like  "  pot-holes,"  ground  smooth  and  true 
by  the  rock-drill  of  whirling  torreut-d riven  atouea.  The  amygduloidal 
structure  of  the  basalt  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of 


I 


'these  pits,  which,  by  their  numbers  and  size,  are  a  striking  characteristic 
^f  iho  floor  of  the  gorge  in  many  places.  The  more  shapely  are  circular 
10  plan,  and  I  measured  some  that  ranged  up  to  (S  feet  in  diameter,  and 
up  to  12  feet  iu  depth.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  few  still  held  waler, 
but  most  were  dry,  and  sometimes  contained  a  little  sand  among  the 
nmnd  grinding- stones,  along  with  delicate  fresh-water  shells  which 
most  have  been  either  wafted  in  by  the  gentler  current  of  the  sabsidin); 
flood,  nr  nurtured  in  the  slowly  evaporating  waters  of  the  pits  after 
their  lost  filling. 
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BoBidoB  these  "pot-holes,"  tha  flood-platform  oocasionally  hohia 
broad  deep  pools,  ranging  up  to  the  size  of  a  small  monntain  tarn. 
Snch  pools  occur  in  most  cases  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries, 
and  the  hollows  which  they  occupy  have  perhaps  been  initiated  by  the 
cataracts  which  originally  descended  from  the  "  hanging  valleys  "  of 
these  tributaries,  l>6ing  subsequently  maintained  and  deepened  by  the 
annual  flood-scour.  A  pool  of  this  kind  at  the  great  bend  near  the 
Songwi  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  about  80 
yards  wide  and  200  yards  in  length;  a  massive  crag  rose  precipitously 
from  it  at  one  side  to  a  height  of  80  or  40  feel,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  it  was  separated  from  the  Zamiiezi  by  a  low  rock-barrier  CO  yards 
wide,  against  which  was  banked  a  steeply  sloping  beach  of  white 
quart^E-sand  that,  like  most  of  the  sand-patches  of  tlie  gorge,  gave  out 
a  sharp  screech  when  trodden.  The  depth  of  its  dark  waters  at  the 
foot  of  the  crag  was  certainly  great,  but  wo  failed  to  obtain  a  sonnding. 
The  streamlet  from  the  aide  gorge  of  the  Songwi  trickled  into  the  pool 
through  a  broad  fringe  of  flood-carrieil  boulders,  but  was  iusnlficient 
to  balance  the  loss  by  evaporation,  as  progressive  shrinkage  was  shown 
liy  the  series  of  water-atains  on  i!ie  bordering  rock.  We  saw  at  first 
numerous  liig  fish  and  a  crocodile  in  this  pool,  but  they  sank  out  of 
sight  when  we  approached  it,  and  the  smooth  gloom  of  its  sarfaoe  oon- 
iraated  strangely  wilh  tlie  wild  energy  of  the  great  river  that  roared 
™>r  by. 

Sometimes  at  the  month  of  a  tributary  the  pool  is  replaced  by  a  narrow 
water-611ed  inlet  that  runs  across  the  flood-platform  straight  from  the 
main  river  for  some  little  distance  up  into  the  side  gorge,  as  shown  in 
the  akotoh-plan.  Fig.  8.  Along  with  certain  other  features  of  the 
caiion-floor,  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Zambezi  does  not 
attain  its  high  flood-level  until  toward  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  earlier  spates  of  its  feeders  in  the  Batoka  country  ooeur  while 
the  platform  is  still  bare.  Therefore,  when  a  tributary  happens  to  have 
struck  along  a  plane  of  easy  erosion,  it  sinks  its  trench  clear  aoross  the 
platform  to  the  low-water  channel  of  the  river.  Later,  when  the 
Zambezi  riaes  to  its  height,  while  its  tributaries  are  already  shrunken 
and  feeble,  the  main  flood  surges  up  far  into  the  mouths  of  the  lateral 
chasms.* 

1  have  no  doubt  that  the  animal  and  plant  life  that  lies  sheltered 
within  the  gorge  and  its  branches  would  well  repay  systematic  etudy, 
and  I  regretted  my  inability  to  deal  with  it.  Always  on  descending 
into  the  canon  one  waaafruck  with  the  di  fife  re  nee  between  tlie  upper  and 
Ihe  under  world :  the  plateau,  parched  into  seeming  lifelessness  by  the 
long  drought,  enduring  the  full  glare  of  the  snn  during  the  day  and  the 

"  Tbia  nppooTB  also  to  bo  t!io  condition  ilcscribod  by  Chapman  ae  cxiBting  at  the 
ooufloenoe  of  tho  Qsrai  rivar  ('  Tmvels,'  ate.,  vol,  ii.  p.  191),  His  JeBcription  puuled 
me  greatly  wLen  I  read  it  before  viaiting  the  gorge-counlry. 
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ohill  radiation  of  the  night,  its  atreama  dry  or  merely  triokling,  and  its 
vegetation  sere  and  grey;  the  gorge,  some  hundreda  of  feet  lielow.  full 
of  deep  oool  ahadow  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  gaining  warmth  and 
shelter  from  its  lofty  harriers,  ita  waters  alwaya  plenteoua,  and  its  trees 
in  fall  foliage. 

t Indeed  we  may  look  upon  the  canon  ae  an  inlet  of  the  low  country 
ihing  back  into  the  plateau,  and  the  inveatigation  of  ita  fauna  and 


I 


'"fa  18  likely  to  bring  out  this  relationship.  In  ita  upper  reaches  we 
""  lio  traces  of  the  larger  mammals  except  the  babtioti,  hut  to  the  east- 
"»fd  of  the  Chimamba  cataracts  the  hippoj-otamue  freqwenta  the  river, 
'nd  antelope  of  varioua  apeeies  enter  the  gerge,  though  apparently  they 
'fe  not  numerous.  In  one  apot  only,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nama- 
""l*  river,  we  aaw  the  spoor  of  lion  on  a  patch  of  aand  in  the  canon. 

The  pe-culiar  cloudy  green  colour  of  the  river  when  viewed  from  the 
"s^tof  the  gorge,  which  haa  impresEed  most  observera,  is  probably  due 
"  the  preaenoe  of  minate  organiams  nurtured  in    the  placid  reaches 
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above  the  Falls.  It  is  not  noticeable  until  the  waters  are  oonoentrated 
within  their  deep  channel  below  the  Falls,  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  canon,  becoming  gradually  less  conspicuous  in  the 
lower  reaches.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  colouring  agent  is 
partly  eliminated  by  the  swift  current  and  aerating  rapids  of  the  gorge. 

The  great  valley  appears  to  lose  its  gorge-like  character  rather 
abruptly  at  a  few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Matetsi  river,  and 
thereafter  the  Zambezi  ilows  for  several  miles  through  a  more  open 
valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  comparatively  low  and  irregular  hills, 
which  represent  merely  the  stump  of  the  mi^ch-dissected  plateau.  I  was 
unable  to  reach  the  place  where  the  change  occurs,  but  on  looking 
north-westward  from  the  broad  bar  of  rock  and  boulders  that  juts 
out  into  the  Zambezi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Matetsi,  I  could  see  the 
broken  edges  of  the  high  plateau  converging  upon  the  river  from 
both  sides  within  a  few  miles,  while  toward  me  they  lost  their  definite- 
ness  and  retired  as  a  background  to  the  undulating  lower  country 
bordering  the  river.  At  the  spot  some  10  miles  farther  up,  where 
I  reached  the  Zambezi  from  tlie  south  (see  sketch-map,  Fig.  1),  it  had 
not  yet  left  its  profound  trench,  that  showed  as  a  clean-cut  notch  in 
the  plateau. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
valley  is  not  dependent  upon  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  rocks, 
for  the  basalts  are  continuous  right  down  to  Makwa,  the  eastward  limit 
of  cur  journey.  The  lowering  of  the  country  near  the  river  seems  to 
be  due,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  mainly  to  the  erosive  energy  of 
several  important  tributaries,  which,  daring  the  long  interval  since 
their  low-level  drainage  was  establishoil,  have  carved  out  overlapping 
basins,  and  have  left  few  remnants  of  the  original  plateau  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  river. 

Sugijcsted  Reservation  of  the  Batoka  Gorge, — The  excellent  policy  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  reserving  tracts  of 
natural  grandeur  or  peculiaiity  from  settlement  or  from  proprietary 
rights  of  any  kind,  and  in  stringently  protecting  the  wild  life  of  such 
tracts,  is  now  so  well  recognized  and  so  widely  adopted  in  our  colonies, 
that  it  is  needless  to  discuss  its  advantages.  This  policy  has,  I  believe, 
been  already  applied  by  the  Administrators  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  Victoria  Falls ;  and  it 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  belt  of  country 
bordering  the  Batoka  gorge  and  eastward  uj)  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Matetsi  river. 

The  tract  is  not  one  in  which  minerals  of  economic  value  are  likely 
to  occur  ;  the  natives  within  its  precincts  are  very  few  ;  its  agricultural 
capabilities  are  slight  compared  with  those  of  the  vast  adjacent  areas 
that  still  await  settlement ;  and  its  extreme  ruggedness,  while  rendering 
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it  uDattrftctivo  to  the  sportsmaD,  might  long  give  shelter  to  theaaimals 
that  inhabit  it,  espeoially  to  the  hippopotamus.  The  increiuiDg  resort 
of  toaiiats  to  the  Victoria  Palls  opens  the  prospect  that  the  gorge  will 
before  long  be  inoluded  in  some  '■  grand  tour  of  the  Zambezi,"  and  it 
is  therefore  advisable  that  Ihe  country  should  be  protected  before  private 
rights  are  acquired,  as  elsewhere  has  occurred,  that  might  be  diflioult 
afterwards  to  annul. 

1  am  fortunately  able  to  add  that,  through  the  willing  co-operation 
of  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  this  suggestion  ha«  already  t>een  brought  before 
the  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  with  favourable 
tcsnlt ;  and  J  am  informed  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  it  to 
practical  effect. 

It  would  not  need  much  labour  to  clear  some  rongh  tracks  through 
this  pathless  country,  by  which,  at  any  rate,  the  upper  part  of  the 
gorge  might  bemade  quite  easily  accessible.  The  leisurely  visitor  might 
then  find  pleasure  and  interest  in  its  wild  soenery,  which  contrasts  so 
sharply  with  the  placid  aspect  of  the  country  above  the  enchanting  falls. 

Desa-iptiim  of  Parlieular  Portion)  "f  the  Gorge. — From  the  shape  of  its 
walls,  we  may  infer  that  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  gorge,  for  many 
miles,  has  been  dug  out  nearly  to  its  present  depth  by  the  deeceut  of  the 
Zambezi  from  the  lip  of  the  plateau  either,  as  now,  in  a  single  grand 
plunge  or  in  a  Bucoeseiun  of  cataracts  so  closely  oonneoted  as  to  have 
practically  the  effect  of  a  single  fall ;  and  that  the  deepening  which  has 
since  ensued,  and  is  still  io  progrees,  has  been  of  secondary  consequence. 
If  the  canon  had  been  excavated  gradually,  one  should  have  found  the 
suooeesive  stages  indicated  by  ledges  or  terraces  high  above  the  present 
Btream,  whereas  in  the  parts  examined  hardly  any  trace  of  old  rivei- 
t«rraoee  was  seen,  the  slopes,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  T,  beiug  generally 
r^nlar  from  crest  to  6<xir,  except  where  the  usual  trap-like  features 
have  been  developed  in  the  basaltic  lavas  by  subaerial  weathering.  The 
only  place  where  a  definite  shelf  was  noticed  within  the  canon  was 
between  the  acute  elbows  of  the  river  just  below  the  (.'himamba  cataraots 
(eoo  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  P).  This  shelf  was  inaccessible  to  me,  but  it 
appeared  to  lie  50  or  60  feet  above  the  dry-season  level  of  the  Zambezi. 
I  believe  that  it  marks  the  prolongation  of  the  thick  bed  of  dense  basalt 
across  which  the  river  now  plunges  at  the  lower  Chimamba  cataract, 
and  that  it  is  due  to  the  recession  of  this  powerful  cascade. 

Of  the  frequent  splitting  of  the  river  into  separate  braochea  in  its 
precipitous  descent,  jnst  as  it  is  now  divided  by  the  islands  on  the  lip 
of  the  Victoria  Falls,  there  are  indications  in  several  parts  of  the  gorge. 
These  conditions  have  prevailed  wherever  the  river  has  crosKcd  any 
belt  in  which  vertical  planes  of  structural  weafenesa  are  numerous.  Its 
waters  in  such  places  have  simultaneously  carved  parallel  or  interlacing 
trenches  along  the  several  planes,  until  the  more  rapid  recessiou  of 
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Tlie  tarn-like  pool  on  the  flood- platform  at  this  plaoe  has  previously 
been  described  (p.  142  J.  At  the  time  of  oiur  yisit,  in  July,  we  found  the 
Zambezi  pent  within  a  dry-season  channel  that  narrowed  at  one  spot 
to  a  width  of  not  more  than  30  yards,  while  its  flood-bed  was  fully  six 
times  this  width. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  we  obtained  access  to  the  ravine  of 
the  Songwi,  and  pushed  up  its  boulder-strewn  bed,  or  through  the  dense 
wooded  tangle  that  crowded  the  narrow  space  between  its  impending 
cliffs.  But  after  about  a  mile,  our  progress  was  barred  by  a  predpioe 
which  in  the  wet  season  must  support  a  magnificent  cascade,  of  about 
80  feet,  falling  into  a  deep  pool.  The  evaporating  water  of  the  stream 
had  covered  this  precipice  with  a  thick  cushion  of  tufa,  whioh  was 
spongy  with  moisture  and  supported  a  rich  growth  of  moss  and  fern,  the 
brightness  of  whose  verdure  was  enhanced  by  the  sombre  hues  of  the 
shadowed  pool  below  and  of  the  basalt  cliffs  above.  On  our  way,  we 
had  found  the  remains  of  a  young  crocodile,  a  couple  of  foet  in  lengih, 
whose  broad  head  was  firmly  wedged  between  two  rounded  bonlden  on 
whioh  it  had  lost  its  grip  in  crawling  up  the  gully ;  and  the  forbidding  pool 
under  the  green-curtained  cliffs  looked  a  fitting  shelter-place  and  nnxwKy 
for  such  reptiles. 

During  his  previous  journey,  Mr.  Sykes  had  worked  along  the  edge 
of  the  gorge  east  of  the  Songwi,  but  had  found  his  progress  impeded  by 
numerous  deep  ravines.  In  his  report  he  mentions  that  **  at  Chisonsi 
[near  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  of  that  name]  the  gorge-walls  shelve 
downward  less  abruptly  than  formerly,  in  places  rendering  access  to  the 
river  from  above  comparatively  easy ;  "  and  that  '*  between  Chisonsi  and 
Mavangu,  the  river  becomes  exasperating  to  follow  owing  to  its  shaip 
curves  and  generally  sinuous  course,  and  the  exceptionally  rough 
country  to  be  traversed."  From  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
tributary-drainage  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  to  be  presently 
described,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  somewhat  less  arduous  route 
would  bo  found  if  the  gorge  were  attacked  from  that  side. 

We  swung  away  northward  to  avoid  this  broktn  ground,  and  boie 
back  to  the  crest  of  the  canon  again  at  tho  mouth  of  a  short  impermanent 
stream,  the  Mavangu,  about  11  miles  east-south-east  of  the  Ekmgwi. 
Here,  at  a  place  called  Syakowi  by  the  natives,  the  river  holds  a  straight 
eastward  course  for  about  ^l  mile,  beyond  which,  in  both  directions,  it 
curves  sharply  out  of  sight.  The  gorge,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
Fig.  7,  is  remarkably  trench-like  and  regular,  with  an  even  sky-line 
of  plateau  beyond.  Its  width  from  crest  to  crests  if  my  measurement 
with  a  range-finder  be  trustworthy,  is  approximately  400  yards. 

Oq  leaving  the  Mavangu,  we  again  swung  round  the  dissected 
country  and  intercepted  the  Zambezi  next  at  the  Chimamba  cataracts, 
about  8  miles  farther  eastward.  At  this  point  the  river,  after  having 
described  an  irregularly  angular  loop  to  the  southward  in  its  general 
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uid  Chimamba,"  and  ho  writes,  "  From  Kasya  to  ChimambB  is  aboak 
8  mile«.  In  between  are  the  Sililevn  rapide  and  a  eectiou  of  very  brokea 
conntry,  bo  that  only  a  glimpse  of  the  river  in  its  serpentine  oourse  can 
be  obtained  here  and  there." 

Chimamba  is  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  spots  previonsly  mentioned 
as  having  been  visited  by  Livingstone  in  1860.  He  diverged  from  hi« 
homeward  route  along  the  northern  plateau  on  the  native  report  of  a 
vaterfatl  in  the  gorge  called  M  mba  or  Hoamba,"  the  desoriptioQ 
of  whiuh  "  aeemed  I"  ]  romise  aometbing  gran  1  But,  with  the  memory 
of  the  Victoria  Fulln  fresh  in  mind  he  was  disappointed  :— "  When  we 
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looked  down  into  the  cloft  in  which  the  dark-green  narrow  river  still 
rolls,  we  saw.  about  800  or  lOnO  feet  [about  'i50  feet,  see  p.  139]  bolow 
BB,  what,  after  Mosi-oa-tunya,  seemed  two  insignificant  cataracts."'  f 

InsignificBnt  in  height,  it  is  true ;  but  when  one  standti  on  the  brink 
of  the  lower  cataract  and  sees  the  whole  volnme  of  the  great  Zambezi 
converging  into  a  single  pass  only  50  or  60  feet  in  width,  shnddering, 
and  then  pinnging  for  20  feet  in  a  masiive  curve  that  seems  in  its 

•  'ITiia  word  hn*  been  IranBlileraled  ChimBinbti  iu  scoordance  witli  tlie  tiIm  of  the 
B.G.S.  The  author,  fullnwing  the  cuslnin  preraleat  in  the  conotry,  wrote  oF  Tiibi- 
mamba  in  bii  prerions  pnperB.  The  suiae  oltemtion  ]mn  liecn  made  in  the  namn 
TshiBODBi.  Tiihitahignmba,  eto.,  which  uppear  Inter  in  the  pnpei.  Tlie  >  has  tiao  been 
changed  to  i  in  Zambpii.  Gwemnnai,  etc. 

t  'NamtiTS  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambezi.'  eto .  p.  308. 
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the  main  go^ge  from  the  sonth  side  of  the  promontoiy.  a  steep  and 
arduous  climb  brings  one  down  to  the  npper  portion  of  the  gorge- 
bed  of  smooth  shiny  boulders,  which  at  high  water  is  covered  with 
the  flood.  On  in  front  the  river,  after  tumbling  over  a  succession  of 
rapids,  is  turned  off  at  a  sharp  angle  towards  a  narrow  gut  not  more 
than  25  yards  in  width,  through  which  it  spouts  with  terrific  force 
into  a  semicircular  basin  (Fig.  10). 

'*  After  the  Falls,  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  a  misnomer  to  dignify  the 
Chimamba  cataract  by  calling  it  a  **  fall,"  though  there  is  certainly  an 
abrupt  drop  of  about  20  feet,  and  a  miniature  spray-cloud,  with  a 
rainbow,  floats  over  the  basin  into  which  the  water  is  hurled. 

'*  The  outlet  from  this  basin  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  fall. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  wide  Zambezi  is  compressed 
into  this  incredibly  small  area,  and  that  a  fall  and  two  sharp  angles  add 
their  influence  to  the  })ent-up  force  of  the  waters,  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  swirl  and  fury  concentrated  within  the  low  confining 
walls  of  vertical  rock.  Standing  near  by,  one  can  feel  a  perceptible 
vibration  beneath  one's  feet,  as  the  surge  every  now  and  then  exhibits  a 
spasm  of  extra  violence." 

(^Tohe  continued,) 


NOTES  ON  A  JOURNEY  FROM  BANDAR  ABBAS  TO   SHIRAZ 
VIA  LAl{,  IN  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1907.* 

By  Lieut.  A.  T.  WILSON,  32nd  Sikh  Pioneers,  I. A. 

SFXmON  I. 

Bandar  Ahbas  to  Lar, 

That  portion  of  South  Persia  which  lies  between  Bandar  Abbas  and 
Shiraz  is  so  little  known  and  has  been  described  so  scantily  by  trayellers 
and  geographers  in  the  past,  that  the  publication  of  the  following  notes 
on  this  region  requires  no  justification.  No  scientific  inquiry  has  ever 
touched  this  portion  of  Persia,  and  existing  maps  are  conspicuously 
inaccurate.  The  route  described  below  is  that  vid  Lar  and  Jahrum. 
Although  now  only  used  for  local  traflSc,t  it  was  once  one  of  the 
great  trade  routes  of  Persia,  and  the  little  Shah  Abbas  caravanserais 
all  along  the  route  testify  to  the  importance  attached  by  the  greatest 
king  that  Persia  has  had  in  recent  times  to  this  road.  J 

As  regards  Bandar  Abbas,  the  starting-point  of  the  journey,  nothing 
need  be  added  to  the  exhaustive  account  given  in  Curzon's  *  Persia,'  § 


*  Map, p.  244.  Photographs  by  Lieut.  A.  H.  P.  Cruick8haDlr,32nd  Sikh  Pioneers,  I. A. 

t  Sykea,  *  10,000  Miles  in  Persia.' 

X  Carzon,  *  Persia.'  §  Ibid. 
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I  •npplemented  by  some  nutea  by  Major  Sykos  which  appeared  in  a 
r«c«iit  number  of  tbiu  Journal.  A  now  British  uunsulato,  planned  on 
m  Bcale  worthy  of  the  dual  government  wliich  its  ocoupaut  will  repre- 
sent, is  rapidly  approaching  completion  ;  it  is  built,  by  a  strange  irony, 
of  stone  extracted  from  the  very  foundations  of  the  ancient  city  of 
GombruD,  on  Hormuz  Inland,  the  focus  of  Fortngueee  activity  in  the 
Far  East  before  the  current  of  British  commerce  and  conquest  had 
set  eaat  wards. 

Leaving  Bandar  Abbas,  the  road  to  liar  runs  along  the  coast  in  a 
Wtittterly  direction  for  some  15  miles,  touching  a  few  ditte  groves  here 
and  there,  and  often  crushing  the  dry  be<is  of  turronts  which  take  their 

I  ii»e  in  the  hills  to  the  north.     The  "  raised  beach  "  furmatioii,  so  con- 


Bjiicuons  at  Bandar  Abbas,  gradually  disappears  as  one  goes  westwarJ, 
tnd  ends  altogether  about  15  miles  wecit  of  Bandar  Abbott,  At  the 
dosol  ate  serai  of  Chesterneh  I  he  road  turns  abruptly  west  through  the 
Tang-i-Chakabak.  A  ourious  illusion  was  here  produced  by  the  salt 
dfliirescence  remaining  in  iho  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  which  runs 
through  the  pass;  until  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  white  salt 
looked  eiHCtly  like  the  foam  of  water,  so  naturally  does  it  lie  in  the 
hundred  channels  occupied  in  fiood-timo  by  the  water. 

Traversing  a  desert  valley  bounded  on  north  and  south  by  low  hills 
of  grey  marl,  topped  with  Tertiary  gravel  beds  of  great  hardness  and  at 
varying  angles,  the  sc'aitered  village  of  Gachin  is  reached,  surrounded 
by  dale  groves.  The  boundary  between  Lar  and  Bandar  Abbas  diBlricta 
runs  through  this  village,  a  portion  lying  in  each  of  tlioso  districts.  Six 
miles  to  the  north  Kuh-i-Namak-i- Angara  rises  steeply ;  it  is  a  typical 
inaUtnoe  of  the  oucnrrenoe  on  the  mainland  of  the  "  Horrauz  formation 
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of  igneous  rock  of  a  reddish  colour,  asBOciated  with  zock-salt.*'  *  The 
latter,  dissolved  and  deposited  in  the  ravines  that  farrow  the  red  slopes 
of  the  hill,  has  formed  long  scars  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  which  makes 
the  hill  easily  recognizable  at  first  sight.  This  formation,  although 
sufficiently  uncommon  to  attract  notice  wherever  seen,  is  not  so  rare  as 
have  been  supposed.  It  oi-curs  in  the  hills  bounding  the  Aliabad  plain 
to  the  south,  20  miles  east  of  Lar,  and  also  east  of  Biris  and  elsewhere. 

In  colour  the  reddish  shales  contrast  strongly  with  the  sandy-browns 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  whilst  in  shape,  this  formation  occurs  in  vast 
knolls  on  a  circular  base,  in  the  middle  of  a  hill  composed  of  brown 
Tertiary  gravels  or  sandstones,  from  below  which  latter  it  appears  to 
have  forced  itself,  overspreading  on  either  side  the  edges  of  the  cup 
thus  formed.  A  similar  formation  is  also  found  south  of  Gachin. 
Twelve  miles  east  of  Gachin  the  road  crosses  the  Shor  river  by  a 
treacherous  ford.  This  river  should  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  geo- 
graphers. No  two  maps  agree  as  to  its  course,  which  has  yet  to  be 
explored.  After  an  exceptionally  dry  season,  it  was  60  yards  wide, 
and  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  in  March,  1907,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  about  3 
miles  an  hour.  Such  a  flow  iirestijiposes  a  very  large  basin  or  catch- 
ment area,  pro1»ably  including  mountains  covered  with  snow  in  winter, 
l^he  combined  waters  of  the  Hajamal  river,  the  Kudari  river,  and  the 
IMrkeh  Sultan  valley  produced  only  a  quite  insignificant  flow  of  water. 
The  total  c;atchmcnt  area  of  these  streams  is  certainly  not  less  than  5000 
square  miles,  hence  wo  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  area  drained  by 
the  Shor  river  is  immensely  greater,  and  probably  greater  than  that 
shown  on  the  map.  I  may  here  add  parenthetically  that  the  existence 
of  the  jNaband  river,  receiving  water  from  Biris  and  Lar,  is  more  than 
doubtful,  whilst  it  is  quite  certain  Kuh-Euncbi  and  Euh-i-Ful-i-Khamir, 
south  of  IHrkeh  Sultan,  are  continuous,  the  tributary  of  the  Maherun 
separating  them  being  non-existent. 

To  return  to  our  road,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  road,  will  be  seen  two  bridges,  each  of  about  40  arches,  of 
btone  and  btilL  almost  intact.  Tlie  river  has  long  ago  changed  its  bed, 
and  left  the  laidgcs  standing  useless  on  the  bank.  Like  almost  all  other 
public  works  of  utility  and  beauty  in  Persia,  these  bridges  are  the  work 
of  Shah  Abbas.  The  Khan  of  Lar  has  announced  his  intention  of  build- 
ing a  new  bridge,  which,  if  ever  completed,  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
caravans  using  this  route. 

From  Gachin  to  Kuristan  the  valley  presents  few  features  of 
interest.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  preci[»itous  and  impassable 
slopes  of  Kuh-i-Gislni,  to  the  south  by  low  barren  ridges.  No  cultiva- 
tion is  to  bo  found,  and  the  valley  is  practically  unpopulated  except  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  when  the  harvesting  of  the  dates  brings  out 
crowds  from  Bandar  Abbjis. 


*  8tio  Golduiuid,  *  Sooth-Eufit  reziiia,'  vol.  2,  uote  by  Blanfoid. 
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At  Kmiiitan  the  vhuld  surface  of  the  valley  is  covered  with  pebblM 
nd  small  bonlderB,  and  furrowed  by  water,  ahowing  that  when  the 
Bftjftinal,   coiuing    through    the    Tuug-i-Ilottul,   und  the   Ifudari    river. 


TIBW  FSOM  TING -I. 


iiing  through  the  Tang-i-lludari,  are  in  flood,  the  whole  valley,  here 
»ut   3   mileB   broad,  ia    flooiled.      The    orography  of  this   region    ia 


I 


typical  of  that  of  TorBia  aa  a  whole  :  tho  Eudari,  waterless  except 
when  in  flood,  pierces  a  ridge  of  rook  some  400  feet  above  plain-level 
(uie  illoBtratiou) — a  ravine  «o  narrow  that,  when  in  flood,  tho  river  is  as 
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much  as  30  feet  deep  at  this  point,  restrioted  as  it  is  by  predpitoun  walls 
of  very  hard  gravel  conglomerate.  The  Tang-i-Basnl  is  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  above  streams  are  not  shown  on  existing  maps  as 
debouching  at  Kuristan. 

On  either  side  of  the  Kuristan  valley,  separated  from  it  by  steep 
rocky  ridges,  are  desolate  salt  vdldemesses,  through  which  the  above 
rivers  run.  For  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  the  hard  grey  marl 
which  underlies  the  Tertiary  gravels  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been 
laid  bare.^  Being  soft,  it  has  been  worn  by  rain  into  numberless 
razor-edged  hills  or  hillocks,  with  steep  even  sides,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  light  marl  and  the  dark  shadows  in  the  early  morning  or 
in  the  evening  is  most  striking. 

This  plain  occupies,  in  reality,  the  wide  expanse  bounded  by  Kuh-i- 
Hormuz,  Euh-i-Zad  Mahmud,  Kuh-i-Howin,  and  Euh-i-€h>niz  and  Euh-i- 
Gishu,  which  form  three  sides  of  a  trapezium,  and  endoee  an  area 
drained  by  the  Radari  river  into  the  Kuristan  valley.  A  road  leads 
through  Tang-i-Rudari  to  Rudar,  Gishu,  Howin,  and  Titang,  and  thence 
in  all  probability  to  Forg.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  futare  traveller 
may  explore  this  road,  which  would  yield  valuable  geographical 
results. 

From  Kuristan  to  Birkeh  Nuh  the  road,  slowly  ascending,  traverses 
a  barren  narrow  valley,  uninhabited,  and  hedged  in  on  either  side  by 
high  ridges  which  separate  it  from  oven  more  desolate  expanses.  The 
caravanserai  of  Birkeh  Nuh  stands  alone  upon  a  stony  little  plateau, 
drained  by  three  torrents,  flowing  respectively  towards  Kishi,  Kuristan, 
and  Jihun.  Kishi  itself  is  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  broad- 
backed  slopes  of  Kuh-i-Kishi ;  it  is  some  4  miles  distance  from  Birkeh 
Nuh,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  fresh-water  stream  rising  on  Kuh-i- 
Hormuz,  and  flowing  past  Kishi  into  the  Rudari  torrent.  It"  is  note- 
worthy that  whenever  streams  rise  and  flow  on  tertiary  gravels,  they 
remain  fresh,  but  soon  become  brackish  when  they  reach  the  grey 
marl,  which  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  saline. 

Leaving  Birkeh  Nuh,  the  road  descends  to  the  Jihun  plain,  the  length 
of  which  it  traverses.  At  Jihun  a  road  diverges  to  Bastak,  crossing  the 
stream,  here  known  as  the  Rasul  river,  but  further  up  as  the  Hajamal 
river  which  joins  the  Rudari  stream  at  Kuristan.  Duck  were  here 
seen  in  fair  numbers,  although  the  stream  was  excessively  salt.  At  its 
most  westerly  extremity  stands  the  serai  of  Pas  Par  Dalan,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tang-i-Dalan,  dominated  by  a  watch  tower  which 
commands  the  footpath  connecting  Dalan  village  with  the  serai.  A 
splendid  supply  of  water  from  a  lanat  and  several  palm  trees  combine 
to  delight  the  traveller,  who  will  have  had  to  content  himself  for  the 


•  Vide  H.  J.  Carter,  Proc.  Bombay  A»iaiie  SooUty,  4, 1853,  pp.  21-96. 
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it  week  with  treelees  oamping-gruunds  aud  wutor  of  &  uost  i  nil  i  fie  rent 
quality  from  the  listerns,  bo  dirty  as  to  dufy  all  efforts  to  cleaniie  it  with 
a  Berkefbid  filter. 

The  Taug-i-Da1an,  wttiuh  is  now  entered,  in  a  narrow  gorge  through 
wbich  tlie  Eajamal  river  flows  :  on  either  aide  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of 
About  200  feet  very  steeply,  whiUt  the  river-ljod  occupies  almost  the 
.whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  This  formation  continues  for  about 
S  niilee,  until  Sartang  is  reached,  a  picturesque  little  ierai,  with  a  date 
S^ve  near  by,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Kub-i-Hormuz,  which  rears  its 
bare  head  1500  feet  above  tho  plain. 

From  Sartang  to  Ilorrauz  the  road  winds  among  low  hills,  which  fill 
the  valley  and  obstruct  the  view  to  an  unaccustomed  extent,  until  the 


I 


Uttle  villago  of  Hormnz,  with  its  large  date  grovos,  comes  into  sight, 
ttanding  on  a  grassy  plain  somu  5  miles  in  either  direction,  and  bounded 
m  sdt  »idea  by  high  hills. 

Stack  '  reports  the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  near  Hormuz  ;  none 
Bach  were  seen  on  tbix  occasion,  nor  are  they  mentioned  by  Yaughan  ;  \ 
and,  in  any  case,  their  eiiatonco  does  not  go  far  to  prove  the  existence, 
jtt  some  by-gone  period,  of  a  large  city.  The  Persian  habit  of  deserting 
villages  and  houses,  and  of  rebuilding  houses,  when  necessary,  upon  new 
■ilea,  is  too  well  known  to  require  mention  in  this  oonneotion. 

The  road  now  loaves  the  main  caravan  route  to  Yezd  i-tii  Forg,  and 
quits  the  valley  riii  the  Gardan-i-Ea^an,  a  steep  and  slippery  pass  over 

•  E.  Stack,  ■  Six  Honlbs  in  Persia,'  18S2.  Tot.  1,  pp.  UT  el  uq. 
r»  B.G.8.,  leiM),  pp.  580  rf  »»i. 
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slabs  of  inclined  limestone,  whioh  cause  no  small  difficnlty  to  horBee, 
thougli  donkeys  apparently  negotiate  it  without  difficnlty.  Limestone 
was  here  obberved  for  the  first  time. 

Once  arrived  at  the  summit,  which  is  only  some  400  feet  above  the 
Hormuz  plain,  a  magnificent  view  is  commanded  of  the  Aliabad  plain, 
which  stretches  for  some  15  miles  westwards,  and  is  refreshingly  g^reen 
after  the  arid  wastes  previously  encountered.  Its  sole  denizens  are  a 
few  nomads,  with  numerous  flocks,  and  the  timid  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet  of  Aliabad,  who  live  in  constant  fear  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Aliabad  valley  is  in  reality  some  16  miles  wide,  but  is  bisected 
by  the  narrow  Kuh-i-Fildani  ridge,  which  is  pierced  in  three  plaoes  by 
streams  ilowing  cast  to  the  Shor  river.  The  southern  half  of  the  valley 
is  grassy,  and  only  salt  in  a  few  places ;  the  northern  half  is  a  wilderness 
of  water-worn  hillocks  of  grey  marl,  and  so  encrusted  with  salt  that  not 
a  blade  of  grass,  nor,  indeed,  any  vegetation  whatever,  can  be  seen.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  valley,  the  road  adopts  the  more  northerly  fork  of 
the  valley,  and,  leaving  Aliabad,  some  1^  miles  to  the  north  of  the  com- 
modious serai  of  Chahar  Birkeh,  ascends  gently  over  the  usual  stony 
wastes  to  the  so-called  Tang-i-Nao,  an  inconspicuous  ridge,  which 
divides  the  Lar  and  the  Aliabad  valley,  and  incidentally  is  the  dividing- 
line  between  the  basin  of  the  Shor  river  and  that  of  the  river  whioh 
drains  the  Lar  plain.  Everything  points  to  this  plain  bwng  drained 
into  the  Mand  river,  or  into  its  tributary,  the  Kara  Agadh;  the  Naband 
river  could  nowhere  bo  identified,  nor  could  its  existence  be  corroborated 
in  any  way.  From  Tang-i-Nao  to  Lar  is  a  dreary  march  of  16  miles 
over  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  bounded  on  either  side  by  barren  mountains. 
Such  irrigation  as  is  practised  is  effected  by  means  of  wells,  kanats  in 
actual  use  being  few  in  numbers.  When  within  4  miles  of  Lar  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  city  is  obtained,  but  it  is  not  until  the  hills  west  of 
and  dominating  Lar  are  ascended  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  city  can  be 
appreciated. 

Standing  at  the  foot  uf  the  flat  ridges,  which  rise  some  400  feet 
above  plain-level  an«l  block  the  valley  to  the  west,l  the  city  of  Lar 
presents  a  not  unimpresbive  spectacle.  To  the  east  the  fertile  plain, 
dotted  with  palm  groves  and  clustered  hamlets,  stretches  for  Eome  10 
miles ;  to  the  south,  the  road  to  Lingah  winds  up  the  rugged  slopes  of 
the  mountains  which  lie  between  Lar  and  its  principal  port  Lingah, 
whilst  to  the  north  a  scarcely  less  forbidding  range  of  hills  seems  to  bar 
the  way. 

Stick  has  left  on  record  a  good  account  of  the  town,  but  twenty-five 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  visited  the  place,  and,  alone  perhaps  amongst 
all  the  towns  of  Southern  rcrsia,  Lar  has  altered  for  the  l>etter  during 
that  period.  The  fine  covered  bazar,  which  Stack  found  in  ruins,  is  now 
in  excellent  repair,  and  the  home  of  busy  and  prosperous  merchants, 
amongst  whom  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  few  Jews.   The  splendid  cistern 
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ut  Stack  saw  ii 
1  the  othet 


s  now  restored,  and  full  uf  fei.celleiit  water;  the 
lud  tbo  town  walls  are  do  lonj^er  recognizable. 


^d  father  of  tlio  prciwut  Klittii  is  roHjiuuttiblu  fur  Uinae  and  uther  publio 
fotke  of  utility  in  Lar,  ami  the  oxcellout  example  tbue  mt  has  been 


followcil  by  bis  Kon,  iu  spite  of  the  treatment  which  he  receiveil  at  the 
bands  of  the  Persian  Uuvommeiit  wbon  he  took  hia  father's  plaoe  aB 
Khan.      If  we  are  b>    beliuvo   local    trailitiou,  the  (jovemment  then 
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demanded  100,000  Tomans  on  the  ground  that  a  mler  who  had  built  bo 
extensively  must  assuredly  have  left  great  wealth  behind  him. 

The  present  Khan- is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  class  that  is,  unhappily* 
extremely  rare  in  Persia.  His  office  is,  in  practice,  hereditary ;  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  and  the  respect,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  his 
superiors ;  in  these  respects  he  resembles  his  father. 

Stack's  description  of  the  present  Khan's  father  is  so  apposite  as 
to  deserve  quotation:  **  A  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  dignified  and 
orthodox,  seemly  in  person,  decorous  in  apparel,  stately  in  speech, 
courteous  in  demeanour ;  his  dress  half  Arab." 


Section  II. 
Lar  to  Shiraz, 

llie  road  to  Shiraz  from  Lar  vid  Jahrum  leads  over  some  steep 
ridges,  i>ast  a  serai  known  as  Pusht-i-Sangar.  Long  lines  of  heaped-up 
stones  in  the  vicinity  suggest  the  derivation  of  the  name;  in  all  prob- 
ability these  defences  arc  a  relic  of  the  Baluch  raids  stated  by  Sykes  * 
to  have  taken  place  in  1810.  Native  tradition  confirms  this  view. 
Once  over  the  steep  ridges  that  shut  in  the  Lar  valley  to  the  north,  and 
which  are  pierced  only  by  the  6ardan-i-Narangi,  the  road  desoonds 
steeply  to  tlie  Eurdah  plain,  and  is  hero  so  blocked  by  overhanging 
rocks  as  to  present  serious  difficulties  to  camels  with  bulky  loads. 
Whatever  water  is  not  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Kuidah  pUun 
runs  in  a  small  watercourse  down  the  centre  of  the  plain  in  a  westerly 
direction.  After  a  dreary  march  of  some  8  miles  across  this  plain, 
a  sharp  comer  is  turned,  a  small  ravine  followed,  till  the  track  emerges 
on  to  the  little  Dahkuh  plain,  an  expanse  of  perfectly  fiat  arable  land 
some  2  miles  square,  hemmed  in  by  low  hills,  and  drained  by  the 
ravine  referred  to  above  into  the  Kurdah  plain. 

From  Dahkuh  a  track  diverges  direct  to  Forg,  the  main  road 
to  Jahrum  running  north-west  over  very  stony  ground  for  some 
12  miles  to  Biris.  Midway  between  Dahkuh  and  Biris  the  track  crosses 
the  watershed  dividing  the  Kurdah  and  Biris  systems.  Existing  maptf 
are  incorrect  on  this  point. 

The  fine  serai  and  little  hamlet  of  Biris,  with  blue  domed  mosque 
close  by,  stands  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  fiat  plain,  some  10  miles  long 
east  and  west,  and  2  miles  broad.  To  the  east,  Kuh-i-Safid  stands  up 
prominently,  the  reddish-brown  shales,  relieved  by  white  streaks  of 
salt  in  the  ravines,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  uniform  grey  of 
the  surrounding  gravels.  The  plain  is  drained  by  a  torrent  which 
has   forced   its   way   northwards   through  successive  ranges   of    hard 


*  M^jor  P.  M.  Sykes,  *  Ten  Thoasand  Miles  in  PeraiA,'  p.  105. 
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oonglomerato,  from  50  to  400  foot  in  height,  and  then,  turning  west, 
flowR  down  a  narrow  ravine  until  it  debouches  on  to  the  Banaru  plain. 

Surmounting  the  low  ridge  which  bounds  the  Biris  plain  to  the  west, 
the  road  descends  through  ravines  and  gullies  to  a  fertile  little  valle,^', 
remarkable  for  the  rocky  riiiges  which  project  from  the  flat  plain  ;  the 
Kppearanoe  of  suoh  isolated  ridges,  from  20  to  200  feet  in  height,  is 
anoommon  in  the  plains,  and  the  writer  can  recall  no  place  in  Poraia 
where  they  are  bo  prominent  as  in  this  valley. 

llanaru  is  a  piuturesijue  little  town,  bnilt  on  the  precipitoua  slopes 

I   of  Kuh-i'lianaru,  which   rears  its  gaunt  frame  to  a  height  of  nearly 

1000  feet   above    plain-level.     Its  summit,  known  locally  ns  Takht-i- 

the  Throne  of  Banani,  commands  a  raagnificent  view  of 


I 


the  snrronnding  country.  It  is  crowned  by  the  rnins  of  a  building, 
ftpparontly  of  great  age;  a  covered  way,  of  which  the  remains  are, 
Tisiblo,  led  thence  down  the  eastern  edge  to  the  walled  town  below. 
Snins  of  about  a  hundred  honsen,  bnilt  on  the  stoop  and  rocky  hill  slopes, 
with  a  large  cistern,  and  a  well  sunk  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth 
of  201)  fMt.  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  great  thickness, 
indicate  that  the  town  was  formerly,  as  local  tradition  asserts,  the  seat 
of  a  semi -in  dependent  government.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  high 
continnoua  mounds  of  earth  mark  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  town. 

From  Banani  an  uninterrupted  view  is  obtainod  across  the  plain 
which  stretches  12  miles  northwards  to  Jnwnn,  a  village  some  3  milea 
from  the  sonth  slope  of  Knh-i-Albnrd,  and  the  centre  of  a  scattered  line 
of  vitlagea  which  extends  east  and  weat  along  the  edge  of  the  plain. 
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Juwun  is  the  hoadquarters  of  a  portion  of  the  Lar  distrioty  and  waa,  in 
March,  lOO?,  in  charge  of  Ilusain  Ali  Khan,  son  of  Sheikh-ul-Nizam 
Khan  and  nephew  of  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  the  present  ruler  of  Lar.  In 
many  respects  he  resembles  his  uncle ;  tall,  handsome,  and  powerfully 
built,  he  appeared  to  be  both  intelligent  and  energetio,  and  deserredly 
popular  with  those  whom  he  ruled.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  iliat, 
like  his  uncle,  he  evinced  that  courtesy  and  hospitality  for  which 
Persians  are  famous. 

From  Juwun  to  Jahrum  the  traveller  must  choose  one  of  two  poasible 
routes.  The  most  commonly  used  track,  vid  Ghahtalkh,  is  stony,  hilly, 
and  liable,  according  to  native  report,  to  raids.  The  altematiye  route 
rid  Chahtiz  is  of  equal  length,  attains  a  higher  elevation  (5000  feet), 
has  no  intermediate  serai,  and  for  the  first  few  miles  presents  diffionl- 
tiee  more  formidable  than  will  be  met  with  anywhere  else  between 
Bandar  Abbas  and  Kesht.  It  is  the  latter  route  that  is  described 
below. 

After  a  gentle  ascent  of  3  miles  from  Juwun  towards  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  the  road  enters  the  Tang-i-Eulun.  It  here  passes  alqng  the  bed 
of  a  ravine,  which,  transects  the  lower  slopes  of  Euh-i-Alburd  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Kara  Agach  transects  Kuh-i-Safidar.  The  bed 
of  the  ravine,  seldom  more  than  15  feet,  sometimee  only  5  feet 
wide,  hedged  in  by  impassable  cliffs  and  blocked  by  large  boulders, 
presents  real  difficulties  to  donkeys  and  mules,  and  cannot  be  negotiated 
by  camels ;  during  heavy  rain  the  gorge  is  impassable.  After  traveraing 
this  gorge  for  about  3  miles,  the  path  emerges  by  a  steep  ascent  on  to 
the  YezdTi-Khast  plain,  and,  turning  west-north-west,  continues  up  the 
Cbahtiz  valley.  This  valley,  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans,  and 
not  marked  on  existing  maps,  is  perhaps  the  most  strikingly  pictureaqne 
of  all  the  valleys  of  South  Persia. 

It  is  uninhabited  except  by  nomads,  and,  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  by  a  few  families  from  Juwun  or  Jahrum.  It  receives  the  greater 
part  of  the  drainage  of  the  lofty  Kuh-i-Alburd,  and  partly  on  this  account, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  elevation,  is  plentifully  wooded  with  tall  bushea 
and  stunted  trees,  which  lend  a  very  un-Persian  appearance  to  the  valley. 
To  the  west,  the  valley  is  bounded  by  a  precipitous  isolated  ridge  about 
lOOC)  feet  high,  whose  slopes  on  either  side  are  of  not  less  than  50^;  this 
range  is  pierced  in  three  places  by  gorges  which  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  slopes  of  Kuh-i-Alburd  into  this  valley,  whence  it  drains 
towards  Jiiyun  or  Jahrum  an  the  case  may  be.  The  summit  of  the  pass 
(5400  feet),  known  as  Chahtiz,*  or  Chahbid,t  is  a  grassy  plateau, 
sparsely  wooded,  sheltered  on  east  and  west  by  high  ridges  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  furnished  with  a  small  spring. 

♦  =  steep  well. 

t  =  doacrt  well  or  willow  well.    There  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  the  latter  derivation, 
tboagh  the  popalar  one,  is  incorrect. 
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From  thiB  point  to  Jahrnai  the  valloy  proBOnts  vory  similar  foatures 
E>  thoee  indicated  above,  the  ieoUted  ri<igo  oontinuing  to  within  8  miles 


^Bf  Jahmm,  where  it  is  merged   into  the   Kah-i-Bafra,  as  tlie  north 
^Hhid  of  Kiih-i-Alhnrd  is  called.     Jahnim  has  been  not  infrequently 

I 


visited  in  past  years,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the 

icooants  that  have  already  been  published.     Snffioe  it  to  say  that  it  is 

>  flourijahing  town  of  some  9000  inhahitautH,  who  live  by  agriculture, 

Ktad  on  the  proceeds  of  the  fanions  date  palms    for  which  Jahrum  is 
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famous  thronghout  Persia,  rivalling  even  Basra  in  this  respect.  It 
Ktands  on  a  broad  plain,  woU  irrigated  and  onltivated,  but  broken 
in  places  by  rocky  ridges.  Turning  east  and  fording  a  salt  river,  called 
''Shur"*  by  the  natives  of  the  plain,  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
appellation,  the  track  passes  over  a  masonry  bridge  in  good  repair, 
which  spans  a  pormanentl}'  dry  watercourse,  probably  the  old  bed  of 
the  rivor  previously  crossed.  Three  roads  diverge  at  this  point— one  to 
Fasa,  another  to  Shiraz  rta  Khana  Kahdan,  and  a  third  to  Shiraz  rro 
Azimunjird. 

Following  the  last  named,  irrigated  fields  are  traversed  for  another 
4  miles,  when  the  hills  are  again  reached.  The  road  now  enters  a  new 
phase,  running  amongst  low  ridges  and  hillocks  to  Mukhak,  a  large 
serai  standing  alone  17  miles  from  Jahrnm.t  North  of  Mukhak,  midway 
between  this  place  and  Azimunjird,  the  track  crosses  the  watershed 
separating  the  Jahrum  and  Kara  Agach  valley  systems,  and  descends 
gently  to  the  south  end  of  Kuh-i-Safidar.  Numerous  villages  here 
come  into  sight,  most  of  them  owing  tlieir  existence  to  the  generous 
supply  of  water  afforded  by  the  Kara  Agach.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
the  traveller  will  search  perplexedly  for  the  above  river,  of  wlioee 
existence  he  will  be  doubtless  aware,  and  which  might  be  ezpeoted 
to  flow  round  the  hill.  A  walk  of  3  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  brings 
us  opposite  to  the  Tang-i-Tadun,  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Kara  Agach,  in  defiance  of  present-day  levels  and  necessities,  forces 
its  way  through  Kul)-i-Safidar,  which  is  at  this  point  about  500  feet 
above  plain-level.  On  the  slopes  south  of  the  east  entrance  to  the  gorge 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  locally  ascribed,  like  all  old 
buildings  in  this  part  of  Persia,  to  Zoroastrians.  The  remains,  of  a 
stone  bridge  may  also  be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge.  When 
visited  in  March,  1907,  the  rivor  was  a\K)ut  3  feet  deep,  but  flowing 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  one's  footing,  and  no  animal 
could  ][)ossibly  cross.  Azimunjird  itself  is  a  pretty  little  village 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  irrigated  fields.  Similar  villages  occur  at 
very  frequent  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  river  from  this  point  to 
Mazafri,  and  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  find  a  more  fertile  little  valley 
in  all  Persia.  Villages  on  the  west  bank  benefit,  in  addition,  from  hill 
springs  and  streams  rising  in  Kuh-i-Safidar,  which,  owing  to  its 
position  and  height,  receives  far  more  snow  and  rain  than  the  surround- 
ing  hills.     Torrents   of  rain  were   several    times  olverved  on   Kuh-i- 

*   =8nlt. 

t  On  tlie  walla  of  the  wtw  deBorted  Sliah  Abbas  hi  mi  at  Mukhak,  cnt  into  the 
rement,  ancl  with  every  appearance  of  jjfroat  ajje,  the  following  strange  inscription  can 
be  seen  :  — 

.  .  .  FFK'IMA  UTILIA 
.  .  .  MERS 

1678 
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SftSdtir,  at  a  time  when  no  rain  was  falling  anjwhero  else.  This  faot 
doubtless  accouute  for  (he  thicker  population  od  the  west  bank.  Mid- 
way between  Aziaiunjird  and  Abbasabad  the  viUage  of  Bubanar  is 
passed,  nestling  in  a  vulley  Ij  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  tbe  river, 
and  facing  Kuh-i-Safidar,  This  is  the  limit  of  the  date  palm,  which 
does  not  bear  good  fruit  north  of  this  village,  although  it  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  Shiraz. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Abbasabad  the  Kara  Agach  runs  through 
another  gorge,  the  eidea  of  which  disclose  the  distorted  strata  remarkably 
olearly.  From  Abbasabad  the  main  road  to  Sbiraz  rnns  through 
Mazafri,  or  Akbarabad,  across  a  fiat  plain,  broken    in   places   by  low 


I,  extensively  irrigated,  but  presenting  nothing  of  special  ioterest. 
r  miles  north  of  Akbarabad,  at  Baba  llaji,  the  Firuzabad  road  joins 
1  Jahmm-Shiraz  road.  A  more  attractive  though  circuitous 
'  touto  to  Shimz  diverges  from  Mazafri  over  the  hills  tc  the  east  into 
the  Sarvifitan  plain,  touching  the  pretty  little  village  of  Runjun  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  close  tc  the  Sarvietaa-Mabarlu  roid.  This  little 
village,  like  others  on  the  fertile  Sarvistan  plain,  is  a  veritable 
agricultural  paradise.  Grain  grown  in  the  district  is  noted  for  its 
flavour,  atd  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market,  whilst  water  flows 
freely  from  inexhaustible  streams,  rendering  tbe  village  independent 
of  rainfall. 

From  Ennjun  Shiraz  may  be  reached  by  nkirting  either  side  of  the 
Shir&z  lake.  If  the  traveller  chooses  the  westerly  track,  past  Maharlu 
village  and  over  the  Fitl-i-Fasa,  he  will  be  taking  the  shortest  road 
by  a  mile  or  two.     The  easterly  track  is  described  below.     After  about 

No,  II.— FEBBUAar,  1908.]  » 
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0  miles  across  the  open  plain  the  south-east  extremitj  of  the  lake  is 
reached.  The  road  from  this  point  onwards  follows  olofldy  the  ragged 
shore,  deeply  indented  wherever  valleys  deboach  into  the  lake.  Only 
once  or  twice  does  the  road  desert  the  shore  in  order  to  surmount  a  spit 
of  land  running  far  into  the  lake,  and  the  traveller  will  gladly  under- 
take the  hrief  ascent  in  order  to  be  rid  for  a  time  of  the  gnats  which 
infest  the  reeking  marshes  that  surely  indicate  an  inflow  of  fresh  water 
into  the  lake,  which  is  itself  extremely  saline.  Nothing  is  more 
surprising  than  the  frequency  with  which  fresh  water  springs,  often 
of  considerable  size,  are  met  with  on  the  edges  of  the  lakei  Turtles 
and  fresli- water  fish  abound  in  the  lagoons  formed  by  them,  and  dnoks, 
waders,  and  many  other  kinds  of  bird  breed  in  the  dense  marshes,  for 
the  existence  of  which  fresh  water  is  a  necessity.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  similar  fresh-water  springs  do  not  ooour  below  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  in  any  estimate  of  the  inflow  into  the  lake  it  would 
be  safe  to  assume  that  the  volume  from  subterranean  souroeB  is  oon- 
sidei*ably  greater  than  that  from  the  surface  streams,  attenuated  as  they 
are  by  the  demands  of  irrigation. 

This  lake  presents  some  curious  features  to  the  geologist.  The 
great  Arab  geographer  Ibn  Batuta  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
account  of  Shiraz,  and  Curzon  considers  this  to  be  fidrly  satis&otory 
evidence  of  its  recent  formation.  But  if  the  lake  be  but  eight  hundred 
years  old,  how  does  it  come  to  be  so  salt?  The  water  flowing  in  is 
fre^h,  or  practically  so,  and  to  bring  the  lake  to  its  present  state  of 
saltness  a  far  greater  period  would  no  doubt  be  necessary.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  lake  is  of  great  antiquity,  oontemporaneous  with  the 
surrounding  hills,  how  is  it  that  no  depositions  of  rook-salt  have  been 
formed,  and  that  the  Sarvistan  plain,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  present  water-level,  is  almost  free  from  salt.  The  simplest  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  that  until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
lake,  being  deeper,  had  an  outlet,  but  that  as  the  rainfall  diminished, 
the  water-level  sank  below  the  level  of  the  outlet,  and  an  equilibrium 
was  formed  between  evaporation  and  inflow.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  lake  is  to  diminish  in  volume,  though  very  gradually.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  the  theory  of  a  subterranean  channel  whereby 
water  escapes ;  did  such  a  channel  exist,  the  lake  would  probably  not 
be  saline.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  ocoupied  by  broad 
marshes,  the  haunt  of  innumerable  water-fowl  and  waders,  and  a 
paradise  for  the  naturalist  or  sportsman.  From  lake  to  marsh,  from 
marsh  to  reclaimed  meadow,  from  meadow  to  irrigated  field,  the  dhange 
is  almost  imperceptible  until  within  sight  of  Shiraz,  when  the  oonntiy 
once  more  assumes  the  normal  aspect  of  a  Persian  valley. 

The  town  of  Shiraz  has  been  so  well  depicted  by  Curzon,  Sykes, 
and  others,  that  to  attempt  any  description  of  it  would  be  at  onoe 
presumptuous  and  unnecessary.     Only  in  recent  years,  however,  has 
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I  tomb  of  Hafiz,  the  famoaa  poet,  been  deeecrated  by  the  erection 
:  it  of  a  meretrioiona  abominatioii,  which,  with  its  gandilj  painted 
■tin  bannora,  badly  designed  scroUwork,  and  corrngatod  iron  roof,  is  a 


PmonumeDt  of  the  bad  taste  of  an  Oriental,  once  he  permits  himeelf  to 
deport  trom  the  national  cauona  of  art  aod  architecture.  One  cannot 
help  hoping  that  the  Persian  of  a  later  age  may  tome  day  awake  to  a 
Kuw  of  reeponsibility  for  the  preservation  of  those  glorionB  relica  of 
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the  past  which,  whatever  be  Persia's  destiny,  must  still  remain  her 
most  precious  heritage. 

I  will  terminate  these  notes  by  a  few  general  obseryations  upon 
certain  aspects  of  our  journey. 

Major  Sykes's  statement  *  that  the  mountainous  ridge  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  the  interior  of  Persia  offers  formidable  difficulties  to 
engineering  enterprise,  can  only  be  considered  to  apply  to  the  region 
north  of  Bushire.  Between  Bandar  Abbas  and  Shiraz  the  road,  as 
will  be  gathered  from  previous  pages,  should  the  reader  have  had  the 
patience  to  peruse  them,  traverses  valley  after  valley,  crossing  from  one 
to  the  other  by  means  of  low  saddles,  which  would  offer  very  little 
difficulty  to  an  engineer.  A  good  carriage-road,  on  the  same  scale  as 
that  between  Tehran  and  Basht,  could  be  constructed  very  cheaply — 
far  cheaper,  at  all  events,  than  the  above-mentioned  road,  between 
Bandar  Abbas  and  Shiraz;  whether  it  would  pay  as  a  commercial 
speculation  is  a  point  for  experts  on  the  spot  to  determine.  The  opinion 
of  the  writer  is  that  it  would  not  pay,  though  a  railway  very  possibly 
would  do  so.  From  Jahrum  to  Shiraz  the  existing  road  is  so  easy  that 
carts  could  be  taken  over  it  at  a  fair  pace  at  once,  a  few  hours'  work 
hero  and  there  being  all  that  is  required  to  put  the  road  on  a  par,  at 
least,  with  the  Ispahan- Shiraz  cart-road. 

As  remarked  by  Curzon,  the  most  marked  feature  of  Persian 
orography  is  the  way  in  which  the  mountain  ranges,  whose  general 
direction  is  south- south-east  to  north-north-west,  are  pierced,  often  near 
their  highest  point,  by  streams,  sometimes  large,  but  more  often  of 
insignificant  size.  His  suggestion  that  these  gorges  are,  in  reality, 
fissures  produced  at  the  moment  of  upheaval,  is  supported  by  Loftus,t 
though  Curzon  himself  quotes  no  authority.  Examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon were  frequently  met  with,  notably  the  Tang-i-Kulon,  near  Juyun, 
and  the  Tang-i-Tadun. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  principal  watersheds  of 
Persia  arc  not  the  principal  mountain  ranges;  the  north  and  a  large 
part  of  the  south  slopes  of  the  Elburz  drain  into  the  Caspian  sea ;  the 
dividing-lino  between  rivers  draining  into  the  sea  and  those  draining 
inland,  where  crossed  near  Shiraz,  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  low  range 
of  hills ;  the  watershed  between  the  Shor  river  and  the  Kara  Agach 
river  basins  could  only  be  traced  with  difficulty. 

Irrigation. — There  are  no  traces  of  irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale 
having  ever  existed  in  the  country  between  Jahrum  and  Shiraz,  where 
alone  sufficient  water  is  found  to  make  such  enterprises  profitable. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Kara  Agach,  if  dammed  here  and  there 
and  diverted  into  small  canals,  would  water  a  far  larger  area  than  it 


♦  ♦  Ten  Thonsand  Miles  in  Persia,'  p.  449. 

t  W.  K.  Loftns,  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol,  Soe.,  vol.  7,  p.  268. 
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does  at  present;  there  is  a  large  area  of  desert  which  only  requires 
water  to  produce  perennial  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains. 
The  Kara  Agach,  in  the  spring,  flows  at  an  average  rate  of  abont 
7  miles  an  hour;  its  banks,  moreover,  are  not  very  high;  irrigation 
works,  therefore,  even  at  present,  are  easily  carried  out. 

Population  — From  Bandar  Abbas  to  Lar  the  countiy  traversed  by 
the  road  described  above,  and,  indeed,  on  either  side  of  the  road  for 
30  miles,  is  practically  uninhabited,  the  total  population  in  this  area 
being  probably  less  than  3000.  The  numerous  names  on  the  map 
indicate,  not  villages,  but  desolate  caravanserais.  Travellers,  therefore, 
have  to  rely  largely  on  their  own  stocks  for  food  for  themselves,  their 
servants,  and  animals. 

Political  Aspect  of  South  Persia, — Probably  no  part  of  Persia  is 
less  subjected  to  the  direct  tyranny  of  the  central  government,  at 
Teheran  or  Shiraz,  than  the  coast  districts  of  this  part  of  Persia, 
Bandar  Abbas  always  excepted.  The  *'  khans "  are  usually  appointed 
for  life  from  the  same  family;  the  government  is  more  patriarchal 
than  elsewhere,  and  active  in  other  directions  than  tax- collecting  only. 
The  Khan  of  Lar  was  distinctly  popular  with  his  subjects,  and  de- 
servedly so.  Gun-running  from  Maskat,  and  the  subsequent  disposal 
of  the  rifles  and  ammunition  thus  obtained,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  coffers  of  the  chiefs  who  control  the  littoral,  and  this  subject  rivals 
highway  robbery  as  the  principal  topic  of  conversation. 

The  position  of  South  Persia,  as  might  be  expected,  accounts  for  the 
really  friendly  sentiments  of  the  people  towards  India  and  all  things 
Indian ;  their  political  horizon  is,  however,  surprisingly  narrow.  The 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  but  a  name  to  them,  and  his  doings  of  no 
interest  whatever.  England,  or  rather  London,  was  well  known  to 
every  one  as  the  place  whence  everything  really  good  in  the  way  of 
guns  and  high -class  merchandise  originated.  England's  connection 
with  India  was,  however,  not  understood  as  a  rule,  and  never  fully 
appreciated. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  add  that,  whilst  responsible  for  the  com 
pilation  of  these  notes,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  A.  H.  P.  Cruickshank, 
32nd  Sikh  Pioneers,  in  conjunction  and  collaboration  with  whom  the 
journey  was  undertaken,  for  the  photographs,  and,  to  no  small  extent, 
for  the  materials  £i*om  which  these  notes  were  compiled. 
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COAST  PEOPLES.* 

By  ELLEN  OHUROHILL  SEMPUB. 

Part  II. 

Among  coast-dwelling  peoples  we  find  every  degree  of  intimacy 
wilJi  the  water,  from  the   amphibian  life  of  many  Malay  tribes  who 
love  the  wash  of  the  waves  beneath  their  pile-bnilt  villages,  to  the  Nama 
bush  men   who   inhabit  the  dune- walled  coast  of  South- West  Africa, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  sea.     In  the  resulting  nautical  development 
the  natural  talents  and  habits  of  the  people  are  of  immense  influence  ; 
but  these  in  turn  have  been  in  part  determined  by  the  geographical 
environment  of  their  previous  habitat,  whether  inland  or  coastal,  and 
by  the  duration  in  time,  as  well  as  the  degree  and  necessity,  of  their 
contact  with  the  sea.     The  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions as  variously  interpreted,  came  to  tlie  coast  of  Lebanon  either  from 
the  Persian  gulf  or  the  Red  sea,!  brought  to  their  favourable  maritime 
location  a  different  endowment  from  that  of  the  land- trading  Philistines 
who  moved   up  from    the  south  to  occupy  the  sand-choked  shores  of 
Palestine, J  or  from  that  of  the  Jews,  bred  to  the  grasslands  of  Meso- 
potamia and  the  grainfields  of  Egypt,  who  only  at  rare  periods  in  their 
history  forced  their  way  to  the  sea.§     The  unindented  coast  stretching 
from  Capo  Carmel  south  to  the  Nile  delta  never  produced  a  maritime 
people  and   never   achieved  maritime   importance,  till  a  race  of  ex- 
perienced mariners   like   the  Greeks  planted  their  colonies  and  built 
their  harbour  moles  on  the  shores  of  Sharon  and   Philistia.{|      So  on 
the  west  face  of  Africa,  from  the  Senegal  southward  along  the  whole 
Quinea  Coast  to  Benguela,  all  evidences  of  kinship  and  tradition  among 
the  local  tribes  point  to  an  origin  on  the  interior  plains  and  a  recent 
migration  seaward,^!  so  that   no   previous  schooling  enabled  them  to 
exploit   the  numerous   good   harbours  along   this  littoral,  as  did   the 
sea-bred  Portuguese  and  English. 

Not  only  the  accessibility  of  the  coast  from  the  sea,  but  also  its 
habitability  enters  as  a  factor  into  its  historical  importance.  A  sandy 
desert  coast,  like  that  of  South- West  Africa  and  much  of  the  Peruvian 
littoral,  or  a  sterile  mountain  face,  like  that  of  Lower  California, 
excludes  the  people  of  the  country  from  the  sea.     Saldanha  bay,  the 
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one  good  nataral  harbonr  on  the  west  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  is  worth- 
less even  to  the  enterprising  English,  because  it  has  no  supply  of  fresh 
water.*  The  failure  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  take  the  short  step 
forward  from  river  to  marine  navigation  can  undoubtedly  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  sour  swamps,  barren  sand-dunes,  and  pestilential 
marshes  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  Nile  delta  must  have  always  been 
sparsely  populated  as  they  are  to-day,t  and  that  a  broad  stretch  of 
sandy  waste  backed  their  Red  sea  littoral. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  hem  of  the  continents  is  fertile 
enough  to  support  a  dense  population,  a  large  number  of  people  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sea,  even  where  no  elaborate  articulation 
lengthens  the  shoreline.  When  this  teeming  humanity  of  a  garden 
littoral  is  barred  from  landward  expansion  by  desert  or  mountain,  or 
by  the  already  overcrowded  population  of  its  own  hinterland,  it  wells 
over  the  brim  of  its  home  country,  no  matter  how  large,  and  overflows 
to  other  lands  across  the  seas.  The  congested  population  of  the  fertile 
and  indented  coast  of  southern  China,  though  not  strictly  speaking 
a  sea-faring  people,  found  an  outlet  for  their  redundant  humanity  and 
their  commerce  in  the  tropical  Sunda  islands.  By  the  sixth  century 
their  trading  junks  were  doing  an  active  business  in  the  harbours  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca;  they  had  even  reached  Ceylon  and  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  a  little  later  were  visiting  the  great  focal  market  of 
Aden  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  sea.J  A  strong  infusion  of  Chinese 
blood  improved  the  Malay  stock  in  the  Sunda  islands,  and  later  in 
North  Borneo  and  certain  of  the  Philippines,  whither  their  traders 
and  emigrants  turned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  found  their 
opportunities  curtailed  in  the  archipelago  to  the  south  by  the  spread 
of  l8]am.§  Now  the  "  yellow  peril  "  threatens  the  whole  circle  of  these 
islands  from  Luzon  to  Sumatra. 

Similarly  India,  first  from  its  eastern,  later  from  its  western  coast, 
sent  a  stream  of  traders,  Bhuddist  priests,  and  colonists  to  the  Sunda 
islands*  and  especially  to  Java,  ab  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
whenoe  Indian  civilization,  religion,  and  elements  of  the  Sanskrit  tongue 
spread  to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Bali,  Lombok,  and  even  to  some  smaller 
islands  among  the  Molucca  group. ||  The  Hindus  became  the  dominant 
commercial  nation  of  the  Indian  ocean  long  before  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Arabian  sea  power,  and  later  shared  the  trade  of  the  East 
African  coast  with  the  merchants  of  Oman  and  Yemen.H    To-day  they 
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form  a  considerable  mercantile  class  in  the  ports  of  Maskat,  Aden, 
Zanzibar,  Femba,  and  Natal. 

On  the  coasts  of  large  fertile  areas  like  China  and  India,  however, 
maritime  activity  comes  not  as  an  early,  but  as  an  eventual  develop- 
ment, assumes  not  a  dominant,  but  an  incidental  historical  importance. 
The  coastlands  appearing  early  on  the  maritime  stage  of  History,  and 
playing  a  brilliant  part  in  the  drama  of  the  sea,  have  been  habitable, 
but  their  tillable  fields  have  been  limited  either  in  fertility,  as  in  New 
England,  or  in  amount,  as  in  Grreece,  or  in  both  respects,  as  in  Norway. 
But  if  blessed  with  advantageous  location  for  international  trade  and 
many  or  even  a  few  fairly  good  harbours,  such  coasts  tend  to  develop 
wide  maritime  dominion  and  colonial  expansion. 

Great  fertility  in  a  narrow  coastal  belt  barred  from  the  interior 
serves  to  concentrate  and  energize  the  maritime  activities  of  the  nation. 
The  20-mile  wide  plain  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  range 
from  Antioch  to  Cape  Carmel  is  even  now  the  garden  of  Syria.*     In 
ancient    Phoenician    days    its    abundant    crops    and  vines    supported 
luxuriant  cities   and   a  teeming  population,  which  sailed   and  traded 
and  colonized  to  the  Atlantic  outskirts  of  Europe  and  Africa.     More- 
over, their  maritime  ventures  had  a  wide  sweep  as  early  as  1100  b.c. 
Quite   similar   to   the   PhcBnician   littoral   and  almost  duplicating  its 
history,  is  the  Oman  seaboard  of  eastern  Arabia.     Here  again  a  fertile 
coastal  plain  sprinkled  with  its  "  hundred  villages,"  edged  with  a  few 
tolerable   harbours,  and   backed  by   a   high   mountain  wall   with   an 
expanse  of  desert  beyond,  produced  a  race  of  bold  and  skilful  navigators,! 
who  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  their  location  between  the  Persian  gulf 
and  the  Arabian  sea  to  make  themselves  the  dominant  maritime  power 
of  the  Indian  ocean.    With  them  maritime  expansion  was  typically  wide 
in  its  sweep  and  rapid  in  its  development.     Even  before  Mohammed's 
time  they  had  reached  India;  but  under  the  energizing  influences  of 
Islam,  by  850  they  had  established  a  flourishing  trade  with  China,  for 
which  they  set  up  way-stations  or  staple-points  in  the  Sunda  islands.} 
First  as  voyagers  and  merchants,  then  as  colonists,  they  came,  bringing 
their  wares  and   their  religion   to   these  distant  shores.     Marco  Polo, 
visiting  Sumatra  in  1260,  tells  us  the  coast  population  was  "  Saracen," 
but  this  was  probably  more  in  religion  than  in  blood.     Oman  ventures 
reached  as  far  south  as  ecust.     The  trading  stations  of  Makdishu  and 
Barawa  were  established   on  the  Somali  coast  of  East  Africa  in  908, 
and  Kilwa  750  miles  further  south  in  925.     In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Oman  Arabs  dislodged  the  intruding  Portuguese  from  all  this  coast 
belt  down  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
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1  so  late  as  1850  their  capital,  M&skat,  Bent  out  fine  metchanttneD 
t  did  an  espensive  carrying  trade,  and  might  be  Been  loading  in  the 
e  of  British  India,  iu  Singapore,  Java,  and  Manritins. 
Brittany's  active  part  in  the  maritime  history  of  France  is  dne,  not 
only  to  its  ragged  contour,  ifs  inshore  and  offshore  iBlande,  its  forward 
location  on  the  Atlantic  which  brought  it  near  to  the  fisherieB  of  New- 
fonndland  and  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  but  also  to  the  faot  that 
the  ■'  Golden  Belt,"  which,  with  but  few  interniptione,  forms  a  band  of 
fertility  along  the  coaBt,  has  supported  a  denser  population  than  the 

I  sterile  gianitic  Boils  of  the    interior,'    while  the  sea   near   by  varied 
tnd  enriohod  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  abundance  of  fish,  and 
in  its  limy  seaweed  yielded    a    valuable  fertilizer  for   their  gardens.! 
The  email  but  countless  alluvial  deposits  at  the  fiord  heads  in  Norway, 
aided   by  the  products  of  tho  sea,  are  able  to  support  a  considerable 
number  of  people.     Hence  the  narrow  coastal  rim  of  that  country  shows 
I    tlways  a  density  of  population  double  or  quadruple  that  of  the  next 
■  density  belt  towards  the  niouutainuus  interior,  and  contains  seventeen 
p  out  of  Norway's  nineteen  towns  having  more  than  6000  inhabitants,} 
II  is  this  relative  fertility  of  the  cwastal  regions,  as  opposed  to  the  sterile 
interior,  that  has  brought  so  large  a  part  of  Norway's  people  in  contact 
witli   the  Atlantic   and    given    them  a   prominent   place   in   maritime 
history. 

Occasionally  an  infertile  and  sparsely  inhabited  littoral  bordering 

a  limited  zone  of  singular  productivity,  especially  if  favourably  located 

for  international  trade,  will  develop  marked  maritime  activity,  both  in 

trade  and  commercial  colonization.    Such  was  Arabian  Yemen,  the  home 

of  the  ancient  Sabsans  on  the  Red  sea,  stretching  from  the  Straits  of 

Bab-el-Mandeb  north- westward  for  500  miles.     Here  a  mountain  range, 

Tiaing  to  10,000  feet  and  bordering  the  plateau  desert  of  central  Arabia, 

OOndenseB  the  vapours  of  the  summer  monsoon  and  creates  a  long-drawn 

.    oasis,  where  terraced  coBee  gardens  and  orchards  bloseom  iu  tbe  hot, 

I  moist  air;  but  the  arid  cosBlal  strip  at  its  feet,  harbouring  a  spaiee 

\  population  only  along  its  trickling  streame,  has  developed  a  series  of 

!     Oongiderable  porta  as  outlets  for  the  abundant  products  and   crowded 

population  of  the  highlands.)!     A  location  on  the  busy  sea  lane  leading 

from  tlie    Indian  ocean  to   the  Mediterranean,  near  tho  meeting-place 

of  three  continents,  made  the  merchants  of  the  Yemen  coast,  like  the 
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Oman  Arabs  to  the  north,  middlemen  in  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
eastern  Africa  and  India.*  Therefore,  even  in  the  second  oentury  these 
SabaBans  had  their  trading  stations  scattered  along  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  sonth  as  Mozambique.!  In  1502  Yasco  da  Gama  found 
Arabs,  either  of  Oman  or  Yemen,  yet  farther  south  in  Sofala,  the  port 
for  the  ivory  and  gold  trade.  Some  of  them  he  employed  as  pilots 
to  steer  his  course  to  India.;^ 

History  makes  one  fact  very  plain :  a  people  who  dwell  by  the  sea, 
and  to  whom  nature  applies  some  lash  to  drive  them  out  upon  the  deep, 
command  opportunity  for  practically  unlimited  expansion.  In  this  way 
small  and  apparently  ill-favoured  strips  of  the  Earth's  surface  have 
become  the  seats  of  wide  maritime  supremacy  and  colonial  empire. 
The  scattered  but  extensive  seaboard  possessions  of  little  Venice  and 
Genoa  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  paralleled  in 
modem  times  by  the  large  oversea  dominions  of  the  English  and 
Dutch. 

Seaward  expansions  of  peoples  are  always  of  great  moment  and 
generally  of  vast  extent,  whether  they  are  the  coastward  movements 
of  inland  peoples  to  got  a  foothold  upon  the  great  oceanic  highway 
of  trade  and  civilization,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Russians  notably 
since  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  with  numerous  interior  tribes  of 
West  Africa  since  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade;  or  whether  they 
represent  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  coastwise  and  oversea  expansions 
of  a  maritime  nation  like  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  In 
either  event  they  give  rise  to  widespread  displacements  of  peoples  and 
a  bizarre  arrangement  of  race  elements  along  the  coast.  When  these 
two  contrary  movements  meet,  the  shock  of  battle  follows,  as  the  recent 
history  of  the  Eussians  and  Japanese  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  illustrates, 
the  wars  of  Swedes  and  Russians  for  the  possession  of  the  eastern  Baltic 
littoral,  and  the  numerous  minor  conflicts  that  have  occurred  in  (Jpper 
Guinea  between  European  commercial  powers  and  the  would-be  trading 
tribes  of  the  bordering  hinterland. 

A  coast  region  is  always  a  peculiar  habitat,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
or  less  dominated  by  the  sea.  It  is  exposed  to  inundation  by  tidal  wave 
and  to  occupation  by  immigrant  fleets.  It  may  be  the  base  for  out- 
going maritime  enterprise  or  the  objective  of  some  oversea  movement, 
the  dispenser  or  the  recipient  of  colonists.  The  contrast  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the  near-by  inland  people,  which  exists  so 
widely,  is  to  be  traced,  not  so  often  to  a  difference  of  environment  as  to 
the  more  fundamental  difference  of  race  or  tribe  caused  by  immigration 
to  accessible  shores.     The  Greeks,  crowded  in  their  narrow  peninsula  of 
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limited  fertility,  wove  an  Hellenic  border  on  the  skirts  of  the  Black  sea 
and  eastern  Mediterranean  lands,  just  as  the  Carthaginians  added  a 
fringe  of  aliens  to  North  Africa,  where  the  Punic  people  of  the  coast 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Berbers  of  the  interior.  Detached 
from  its  hinterland,  it  developed  an  almost  purely  maritime  history,* 
except  when  some  tide  of  conquest  or  migration  from  the  nomad- breeding 
plateau  overwhelmed  the  littoral. 

An  ethnographical  map  of  Bussia  to-day  shows  a  narrow  but  almost 
continuous  rim  of  Germans  stretching  from  the  liver  Niemen  north 
through  the  Baltic  coast  of  Courland,  Livland,  and  Esthland,  as  far  as 
Bevel;  and  again,  a  similar  band  of  Swedes  along  the  seaboard  of 
Finland,  from  a  point  east  of  Helsingfors  on  the  south  around  to 
Uleaborg  on  the  north,"!"  dating  from  the  time  when  Finland  was  a 
political  dependency  of  Sweden,  and  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
frozen  Gulf  of  Bothnia  every  winter  makes  a  bridge  of  ice  between 
the  two  shores. 

Everywhere  in   the   Melanesian    archipelago,  where   Papuans  and 
Malays  dwell  side   by  side,  the  latter  as  the  new-comers  are  always 
found  in  possession  of  the  coast,  while  the  darker  aborigines  have  with- 
drawn into  the  interior.     So  in  the  Philippines,  the  aboriginal  Negritos, 
pure  or  more  often  mixed  with  Malayan  blood,  as  in  the  Mangyan  tribe 
of  central  Mindoro,  are  found  crowded  back  into  tho  interior  by  the 
successive  invasions  of  Malays  who  have  encircled  tho  coasts.     The 
Zamboanga  peninsula  of  Mindanao  has  an   inland  pagan   population 
of  the  primitive  Malayan  race  called  Subanon,  who  have  been  displaced 
from   the   littoral   by    the   seafaring   Samal   Moros,    Muliammedanized 
Malays  from  the  east  shores  of  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  islands,  who 
spread  northward  about  1300  under  the  energizing  impulse  of  their  new 
religion. J     Even   at  so  late  a  date  as  the   arrival  of  Magellan,  the 
Subanon  seem  to  have  still  occupied  some  points  of  the  coast,  g  just 
as  the  Eavage  Ainos  of  the  island  of  Yezo  touched  the  sea  about  Sapporo 
only  forty  years  ago,  though  they  are  now  surrounded  by  a  seaboard 
rim  of  Japanese.! 

If  we  turn  to  South  America,  we  find  that  warlike  Tupi,  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  occupied  the  whole  Brazilian  coast  from  the  southern 
tropic  north  to  eastern  Guiana,  where  the  Tupi  element  is  still  strong, 
while  the  highlands  of  eastern  Brazil  immediately  in  their  rear  were 
populated  by  tribes  of  Qes,  who  had  been  displaced  by  the  coastwise 
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expansion  of  the  Tupi  oanoemen.*  And  to-day  this  same  belt  of  coast- 
land  has  been  appropriated  by  a  foreign  population  of  Europeans  and 
Negroes,  whilst  the  vast  interior  of  Brazil  shows  a  predominance  of 
native  Indian  stocks,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  a  lonely  enclave 
of  Portuguese  settlement.  The  early  English  and  French  territories  in 
America  presented  this  same  contrast  of  coast  and  inland  people — the 
colonists  planting  themselves  on  the  hem  of  the  continent  to  preserve 
maritime  connection  with  the  home  countries,  the  aborigines  forced  back 
beyond  reach  of  the  tide. 

Wherever  an  energetic  seafaring  people  with  marked  commercial 
or  colonizing  bent  makes  a  highway  of  the  deep,  they  give  rise  to  this 
distinction  of  coast  and  inland  people  on  whatever  shores  they  touch. 
The  Phodnicians  and  Greeks  did  it  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  expanding 
Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  North  sea  and  the  Channel,  where  they 
stretched  their  litus  Saxonicum  along  the  coast  of  tbe  continent  to  the 
apex  of  Brittany,  and  along  the  hem  of  England  from  Southampton 
Water  to  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  t  the  sea-bred  Scandinavians  farther 
north  in  the  Teutonic  fringe  of  settlements  which  they  placed  on  the 
shores  of  Celtic  Scotland  and  Ireland. J 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  new-comers  who  hold  the  coast,  but  occasionally 
the  coast-dwellers  represent  the  older  ethnic  stock.  In  the  Balkan 
peninsula  to-day  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  to  the  coast.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Slavs  and  other  northern  races  who  have  intruded  by  succes- 
sive invasions  from  the  plains  of  southern  Russia  are  primarily  an  inland 
people,  and  therefore  have  occupied  the  core  of  the  peninsula,  forcing 
the  original  Greek  population  before  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.§ 
This  is  the  same  anthropogeographical  process  which  makes  so  many 
peninsulas  the  last  halting-place  of  a  dislodged  earlier  race.  But  the 
Greeks  who  line  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are 
such  only  in  language  and  religion,  because  their  prevailing  broad 
head-form  shows  them  to  be  Turks  and  Armenians  in  race  stock.  || 

Sometimes  the  distinction  of  race  between  coast  and  interior  is 
obliterated  so  far  as  language  and  civilization  are  concerned,  but  sur- 
vives less  conspicuously  in  head-form  and  pigmentation.  The  outer- 
most fringe  of  the   Norwegian  coast,   from  the  extreme  south  to  the 


*  H.  Helmolt,  *  History  of  the  World,*  vol.  1,  p.  185.  Ethnographical  map.  New 
York :  1902.  Paul  Ebrenreioh,  *'  Die  Eintheilang  und  Yerbreitang  der  YolkerslAmme 
Brasiliens,"  Fetermanns  Mittlieilunijen,  vol.  37,  pp.  88,  89.     Gotha  :  1891. 

t  J.  R.  Green,  *  The  Making  of  England,'  vol.  1,  ch.  i.  '*  The  Conquest  of  the  Saxon 
Shore."     London:  1904. 

X  II.  J.  Mackinder,  *  Britain  and  the  British  Seas/  p.  189.  London:  1904.  W.  Z. 
Ripley,  *  The  Races  of  Europe,'  pp.  313-315,  map.    New  York  :  1899. 

§  D.  G.  Hogarth,  *  The  Nearer  East,*  p.  152.  London  :  1902.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  *  ITie 
Races  of  Europe,*  pp.  402, 404,  map.    New  York :  1899. 

II  Ibid.,  pp.  117,  404,  405,  409,  410. 
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latitude  of  Trondhjom  in  the  north,  is  oocnpied  by  a  broad-headed,  round- 
faced,  rather  dark  people  of  only  medium  height,  who  show  decided 
affinities  with  the  Alpine  race  of  Central  Europe,  and  who  present 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  tall  narrow-headed  blondes  of  pure  Teutonic 
type,  constituting  the  prevailing  population  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
coast  eastward  into  Sweden.  This  brachycephalic,  un-Grermanic  stock  of 
the  western  Norwegian  coast  seems  to  represent  the  last  stand  made  by 
that  once  wide-spread  Alpine  race  which  here  has  been  shoved  along  to 
the  rocky  capes  and  islands  of  the  outer  edge  by  a  later  immigration  of 
German  stock  coming  from  Sweden.*  So  the  largest  continuous  area  of 
N^egrito  stock  in  the  Philippines  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains 
defining  the  eastern  coast  of  northern  Luzon.f  Facing  the  neighbour- 
less  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  whence  no  new  settler  could  come,  turned 
away  from  the  sources  of  Malay  immigration  to  the  south- west,  it  was 
given  a  location  to  make  it  a  retreat,  rather  than  a  gateway  to  in- 
coming races. 

Where  an  immigrant  population  from   oversea  lands  occupies  the 
coastal  hem  of  a  country,  rarely  do  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
race.     Coming  at  first  with  marauding  or  trading  intent,  they  bring  no 
'women  with  thera,  but  institute  their  trading  stations  or  colonies  by 
marriage  with  the  women  of  the  country.     The  ethnic  character  of  the' 
resultant  population  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  two  constituent 
elements,  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  their  previous  kinship,  and  the 
degree  of  innate  race  antagonism.     The  various  Greek  elements  which 
croBsed  the  ^gean  from  difierent  sections  of  the  peninsula  to  colonize 
the  Ionic  coast  of  Asia  Minor  mingled  with  the  native  Carian,  Cretan, 
Xiydian,  Pelasgian,  and  Phoenician  populations  which  they  found  there. J 
On  all  the  barbarian  shores  where  the  Greeks  established  themselves, 
iheie  arose  a  mixed  race — in  Celtic  Massilia,  in  Libyan  Barca,  and  in 
Scythian  Crimea — but  always  a  race  Hellenized,  born  interpreters  and 
mercantile  agents.§     A  maritime  people,  engrossed  chiefly  with  the  idea 
of  trade,  moves  in  small  groups  and  intermittently ;  hence  it  modifies  the 
original  coastal  population  less  than  does  a  genuine  colonizing  nation, 
especially  as  it  prefers  the  smallest  possible  territorial  base  for  its  opera- 
tions.   The  Arab  element  in  the  coast  population  of  East  Africa  is  strongly 
lepresented,  but  not  so  strongly  as  one  might  expect  after  a  thousand 
years  of  intercourse,  because  it  was  scattered  in  detached  seaboard 
points,  only  few  of  which  were  really  stable.     The  native  population 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  and  the  fringe  of  coast  tribes  on  the  mainland 
opposite  are  clearly  tinged  with  Arab  blood.     These  Swahili,  as  they 


♦  W.  Z.  Bipley,  *The  Raoea  of  Europe,'  pp.  206-208,  210-212.    Norway,  Official 
Pablieation  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  pp.  80-81.    ChriBtiania  :  1900. 
t  Philippine  Censoa,  vol.  2,  p.  52,  map,  p.  50.    Washington  :  1905. 
X  Grote,  *  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  8,  pp.  175, 176, 186-189.    New  York  :  1857. 
f  Ernst  Oortiiu,  *  History  of  Greeoe,'  vol.  1,  book  ii.  pp.  492-493.    New  York. 
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are  called,  are  a  highly  mixed  race,  as  their  negro  element  has  been 
derived  not  only  from  the  local  coast  peoples,  bat  also  from  the  slaves 
who  for  centaries  have  been  halting  here  on  their  seaward  jonmey  from 
the  interior  of  Africa,* 

Coast  peoples  tend  to  show  something  more  than  the  hybridism 
resulting  from  the  mingling  of  two  stocks.  So  soon  as  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion developed  beyond  its  initial  phase  of  mere  coastwise  travel,  and 
began  to  strike  out  across  the  deep,  all  coast  peoples  bordered  upon  each 
other,  and  the  sea  became  a  common  waste  boundary  between.  Unlike 
a  land  boundary,  which  is  in  general  accessible  from  only  two  sides  and 
tends  to  show,  therefore,  only  two  constituent  elements  in  its  border 
population,  a  sea  boundary  is  accessible  from  many  directions  with 
almost  equal  ease ;  it  therefore  draws  from  many  lands,  and  gives  its 
population  a  variety  of  ethnic  elements  and  a  cosmopolitan  stamp. 
This,  however,  is  most  marked  in  great  seaports,  but  from  them  it  pene- 
trates into  the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  southern  and  eastern 
coast  population  of  En-gland,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Wash,  received  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  valuable  accessions  of  industrious  Flemings  and 
Huguenots,  refugees  from  Catholic  persecution  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France. t  Our  north  Atlantic  states,  whose  population  is  more  than 
half  (50*9  per  cent.)  made  up  of  aliens  and  natives  bom  of  foreign 
parents,}  have  drawn  their  elements  from  almost  the  whole  circle  of 
Atlantic  shores,  from  Norway  to  Argentine  and  from  Argentine  to 
Newfoundland.  Even  the  Southern  States,  so  long  unattractive  to 
immigrants  on  account  of  the  low  status  of  labour,  show  a  fringe  of 
various  foreign  elements  along  the  Gulf  coast,  the  deeper  tint  of  which 
on  the  census  maps  fades  off  rapidly  towards  the  interior.  The  same 
phenomenon  appears  with  Asiatic  and  Australian  elements  in  our  Pacific 
seaboard  states.  §  The  cosmopolitan  population  of  New  York,  with  its 
"  Chinatown,"  its  "  Little  Italy,"  its  Russian  and  Hungarian  quarters, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  mixed  population  of  Maskat,  peopled  by 
Hindus,  Arabs,  Persians,  Kurds,  Afghans,  and  Beluchis,  settled  hei-e  for 
purposes  of  trade,  or  the  equally  mongrel  inhabitants  of  Aden  and 
Zanzibar,  of  Marseilles,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  and  so 
many  other  Mediterranean  ports. 

The  cosmopolitanism  and  the  commercial  activity  that  characterize 
so  many  seaboards  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it 
is  the  coast  regions  of  the  world  that  give  idse  to  a  lintjua  franca  or  Unyua 
geral.  The  original  lingua  franca  arose  on  the  coast  of  the  Levant  during 
the  period  of  Italian  commercial  supremacy  there;   it  consisted  of  an 

*  F.  Ratzel,  *  History  of  Mankind,'  vol.  2,  pp.  530-533.    London  :  1898. 
t  H.  D.  Truil,  »S()oiiil  England/  vol.  3, pp.  3C7-3G8.   London  and  New  York;  1895. 
X  Twelfth  CennuB.  Hulletin,  No.  103,  tiiblo  23.     Washington  :  1902  . 
§  Ellen  0.  Scmple,  •  America  and  its  Geographic  Omditions,'  pp.  3U-315,  318-323 
32G-328.    Boston:  1903. 
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Italian  stock,  on  which  were  grafted  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words, 

and    was    the    regular  language  of  trade   for  French,   Spanish,  and 

Italians.*    It  is  still  spoken  in  many  Mediterranean  ports,  especially 

in  Smyrna,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in  use 

from  Madagascar  to  the  Philippines,  f     In   the  coastal  strip  of  the 

Zanzibar  Arabs,  recently  transferrel  to  German  East  Africa,  the  speech 

of  the  Swahili  has  become  a  means  of  communication  over  a  great  part 

of  East  Africa,  from  the  coast  to  the  Congo  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  a  Bantu  dialect  permeated  with  Arabic  and  Hindu  terms,  and 

sparsely  sprinkled  even  with  English  and  German  word84     "Pidgin 

English  "  (business  EDglish)  performs  the  function  of  a  lingua  franca 

in  the  ports  of  China  and  the  Far  East.     It  is  a  jargon  of  corrupted 

English  with  a  slight  mixture  of  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Portuguese  words, 

arranged   according  to  the  Chinese  idiom.     Another  mongrel  English 

does  service  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.     The  **  Nigger  English  "  of 

the  West  African  trade  is  a  regular  dialect  among  the  natives  of  the 

Sierra  Leone  coast.      Farther  east,  aloDg  the  Upper  Guinea  littoral, 

the  Eboe  family  of  tribes  who  extend   across   the   Niger  delta   from 

Lagos  to  Old  Calabar  have  furnished   a  language  of  trade   in  one  of 

their  dialects. §     TLe  Tupi  speech  of  the  Brazilian  coast  Indians,  with 

whom   the  explorers  first  came  into  contact,  became,  in  the  mouth  of 

Portuguese  traders  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  lingua  gernl  or  medium 

of  communication  between  the  whites  and  the  various  Indian  tribes 

throughout  Brazil.  ||     The  Chinook  Indians,  located  on  our  Pacific  coast 

north  and  south  of  the  Columbia   river,  have   furnished  a  jargon  of 

Indian,  French,  and  English  words  which  serves  as  a  language  of  trade 

throughout  a  long  stretch  of  the  north-west  Pacific  coast,  not  only  between 

whites  and  Indians,  but  also  between  Indians  of  different  linguistic 

stocks.^ 

The  coast  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  middleman.  One  strip  of 
seaboard  produces  a  middleman  people,  and  then  sends  it  out  to  ap- 
propriate other  littorals,  if  geographic  conditions  are  favourable ;  other- 
wise it  is  content  with  the  transit  trade  of  its  own  locality.  It  breeds 
essentially  a  race  of  merchants,  shunning  varied  production,  nursing 
monopoly  by  secrecy  and  every  method  to  crush  competition.  The 
profits  of  trade  attract  all  the  free  population,  aod  the  labouring  ckss  is 
small  or  slave.  Expansion  landward  has  no  attraction  in  comparison 
with  the  seaward  expansion  of  commerce.     The  result  is  often  a  relative 


*  G.  G.  Chiflholm,  *  Gommeroial  Geography,'  p.  58.    London :  1904. 
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dearth  of  local  land-grown  food  Btuffs.  King  Hiram  of  Troy,  in  his 
letter  to  King  Solomon,  promised  to  gend.  him  trees  of  oedar  and  cypress, 
made  into  rafts  and  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Philistia^  and  asked  in 
return  for  grain,  **  which  we  stand  in  need  of  because  we  inhabit  an 
island."  The  pay  came  in  the  form  of  wheat,  oil,  and  wine.  But 
Solomon  furuishod  a  coDsiderable  part  of  the  labourers — 30,000  of  them 
— who  were  sent,  10,000  at  a  time,  to  Mount  Lebanon  to  cut  the  timber, 
apparently  under  the  direction  of  the  more  skilful  Sidonian  foresters.* 
A  type  of  true  coast  traders  is  found  in  the  Daallas  of  the  German 
Kamerun,  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Located  along  the 
lower  course  and  delta  of  the  Mungo  river  where  it  flows  into  the 
Kamerun  estuary,  they  command  a  good  route  through  a  mountainous 
country  into  the  interior.  This  they  guard  jealously,  excluding  all 
competition,  monopolizing  the  trade,  and  imposing  a  transit  duty  on  all 
articles  going  to  and  from  the  interior.  Like  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  they  avoid  agriculture  so  far  as  possible.  Their 
women  and  slaves  produce  an  inadequate  supply  of  bananas  and  yams, 
but  crops  needing  much  labour  are  wholly  neglected,  so  that  their 
coasts  have  a  reputation  for  deamess  of  provisions.f 

Along  the  4500  miles  of  West  African  coast  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Kunene  river  the  Negro's  natural  talent  for  trade  has  developed 
special  tribes,  who  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  interior  and  the 
European  stations  on  the  seaboard.  Among  these  we  find  the  Bihenos 
and  Banda  of  Portuguese  Beuguela,  who  fit  out  whole  caravans  for  the 
back  country ;  the  Portuguese  of  Loanda  rely  on  the  Ambaquistas  and 
the  Mbunda.  The  slave  trade  particularly  brought  a  sinister  and 
abnormal  activity  to  these  seaboard  tribes,^  just  as  it  did  to  the  East 
Coast  tribes,  and  stimulated  both  in  the  exploitation  of  their  geographic 
position  as  middlemen.§ 

The  Alaskan  coast  shows  the  same  development.  The  Kinik  Indians 
at  the  head  of  Cook's  inlet  buy  skins  of  land  animals  from  the  inland 
Athapascans  at  the  sources  of  th-)  Copper  river,  and  then  make  a  good 
profit  by  selling  them  to  the  American  traders  of  the  coast.  These  same 
Athapascans  for  a  long  time  found  a  similar  body  of  middlemen  in  the 
Ugalentz  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river,  till  the  Americans  there 
encouraged  the  inland  hunters  to  bring  their  skins  to  the  fur  station  on 
the  coast.  II  The  Chilcats  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal  long  monopolized 
the  fur  trade  with  the  Athapascan  Indians  about  Chilkoot  pass;  these 
they  would  meet  on  the  divide  and  buy  their  skins,  which  they  would 
carry  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  agents  on  the  coast.     They  guarded 

♦  JoBcphus.  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,'  book  viii.  ch.  ii.  (>,  7, 9. 
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their  monopoly  jealously,  and  for  fifty  years  were  able  to  exclude  all 
traders  and  miners  from  the  passes  leading  to  the  Yukon.* 

The  same  policy  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Moro  coast  dwellers  of  Mindanao  in  relation  to  the  pagan  tribes  of  the 
interior.  They  buy  at  Moro  prices  the  forest  and  agricultare  products 
of  the  inland  Malays,  whom  they  do  not  permit  to  approach  either  rivers 
or  seaboard,  for  fear  they  may  come  into  contact  with  the  Chinese 
merchants  along  the  coast.  So  fiercely  is  their  monopoly  guarded  by 
this  middleman  race,  that  the  American  Government  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  able  to  break  it  only  by  military  interference.t 

Differences  of  occupation,  of  food  supply,  and  of  climate  often  further 

operate  to  differentiate  the  coast  from  the  inland  people  near  by,  and  to 

emphasize   the   ethnic   difference  which   is  almost  invariably  present, 

either  inconspicuously  from  a  slight  infusion  of  alien  blood,  or  plainly 

as  in  an  immigrant  race.     Sometimes  the  contrast  is  in  physique.     In 

f^inisterre  province  of  western  Brittany,  the  people  along  the  more 

fertile  coastal  strip  are  on  the  average  an  inch  taller  than  the  inhabitants 

of   the  barren,  granitic  interior.      Their  more  generous  food   supply, 

further  enriched  by  the  abundant  fisheries  at  their  doors,  would  account 

for  this  increased  stature ;  but  this  must  also  bo  attributed  in  part  to 

intermixture  of  the  local  Celts  with  a  tall  Teutonic  stock  which  brushed 

aloDg  these  shores,  but  did  not  penetrate  into  the  unattractive  interior.^ 

So  the  negroes  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  though  not  immune  from  fevers, 

siDCc  they  are  better  nourished  on  the  fertile  alluvial  lowlands  near  the 

abnndant  fish  of  the  lagoons,  are  often  stronger  and  better  looking  than 

the   plateau  interior  tribes  near  by.     But  here,  again,  an  advantageous 

blending  of  races  can  not  be  excluded  as  a  contributing  cau8e.§     Some* 

times  the  advantage  in  physique  falls  to  the  inland  people,  especially  in 

tropical  countries  when  a  highland  interior  is  contrasted  with  a  low  coast 

\»\i.    The  wild  Igorotes,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  interior  of  northern 

Luzon,  enjoy  a  cooler  climate  than  the  lowlands,  and  this  has  resulted  in 

developing  in  them  a  decidedly  better  physique  and  more  industrious  habits 

tlian  are  found  in  the  civilized  people  of  the  coasts  encircling  them.{| 

Sometimes  the  difference  is  in  shade  of  colour  between  two  closely 
related  tribes  of  the  same  race,  due  to  the  deeper  pigmentation  of  the 
fishing,  seafaring  coast  folk,  especially  in  tropical  regions.  The  coast 
Moros  of  western  Mindanao  are  darker  than  the  Subanos,  their  Malay 
brethren  of  the  interior,  the  lightness  of  whose  colour  can  be  explained 


*  Eleventh  Gensas  Report,  **  Alaska,"  p.  15G.  Elizu  li.  Scidmore,  *  Guidebook  to 
Alaska,'  p.  94.    New  York :  1897. 

t  Philippine  Census,  yol.  1,  pp.  556-561,  575,  581-583.    Washington:  1903. 

X  W.  Z.  Ripley,  'The  Races  of  Europe,'  pp.  85,  80,  99  101.  With  mup,  151-152- 
New  York :  1899. 

§  F.  Ratsel,  'History  of  Mankind,'  vol.  8,  pp.  97, 106.    New  York :  1898. 

I  Henry  Gannett,  **  The  People  of  the  Philippines,"  in  Report  of  the  Eighth  Inter- 
i^ooal  Oeogrmphio  Congress.    Washington:  1904. 
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by  their  spending  most  of  their  lives  in  the  forests.*  So  the  Daallas  of 
the  Eamerun  ooast  are  darker  than  the  Bakwiri  inhabiting  the  forest 
slope  of  the  mountains  just  behind  them,  thoagh  both  belong  to  the 
Bantu  group  of  people.f 

Where  a  coast  people  is  an  immigrant  stook  from  some  remote  over- 
sea point,  it  brings  to  its  new  home  a  sarplus  of  energy  whioh  was 
perhaps  the  basis  of  selection  in  the  exodus  from  the  mother  country. 
Such  a  people  is  therefore  characterized  by  greater  initiative,  enterprise, 
and  endurance  than  the  sedentary  population  which  it  left  behind  or 
that  to  which  it  comes ;  and  these  qualities  are  often  further  stimulated 
by  the  transfer  to  a  new  environment  rich  in  opportunities.  Sea-bom 
in  their  origin,  sea-born  in  their  migration,  they  cling  to  the  zone  of 
littoral,  because  here  they  find  the  conditions  which  they  best  know  how 
to  exploit.  Dwelling  on  the  highway  of  the  ocean,  living  in  easy  inter- 
course with  distant  countries  which  would  have  been  far  more  difficult 
of  access  by  land-travel  over  territories  inhabited  by  hostile  races,  ex- 
changing with  these  both  commodities  and  ideas,  food-stuffs  and 
religions,  they  become  the  children  of  civilization,  and  their  sun-burned 
seamen  the  sturdy  apostles  of  progress.  Therefore  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  coasts  of  a  country  are  the  first  part  of 
it  to  develop,  not  an  indigenous  or  local  civilization,  but  a  cosmopolitan 
culture,  which  later  spreads  inlamd  from  the  seaboard. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  barreo,  swampy,  or  inaccessible 
coasts  like  the  Pacific  littoral  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  on  shores  like 
those  of  western  Africa  and  eastern  Luzon,  which  occupy  an  adverse 
geographic  location  facing  a  ueighbourless  expanse  of  ocean  and  remote 
from  the  world's  earlier  foci  of  civilization.  Therefore  the  descent  from 
the  equatorial  plateau  of  Africa  down  to  the  Atlantic  littoral  means  a 
drop  in  culture  also,  because  the  various  elements  of  civilization  which, 
since  the  days  of  Phoeaician  and  Yemen  seamen,  have  uninterruptedly 
filtered  in  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  sea,  have  rarely  pene- 
trated so  far  as  the  western  rim  of  the  highland,  and  hence  never 
reached  the  coast.  So  the  remote  Adriatic  face  of  Greece  received  only 
faint  echoes  from  the  joyous  choruses  of  ^gean  civilization ;  so  the 
westera  shores  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  of  the  British  isles,  during 
the  ancient  and  mediaaval  periods  of  history,  had  their  backs  turned  on 
the  tumult  of  life  and  trade  and  progress  about  the  Mediterranean  and 
North  sea  shores. 

The  long,  indented  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  in  all  ages  pre* 
sen  ted  the  contrast  of  a  littoral  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
inland  districts.  The  only  possible  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
Egy])t  before  Psammeticus  began  to  exploit  his  mud-choked  seaboard, 
and   in  northern  Italy  of  the  last  two  decades,  since  the  utilization  of 


♦  Philippine  Census,  vol.  1,  p.  552.    Washington  :  1903. 
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Alpine  water-power.  This  contrast  was  apparent,  not  only  wherever 
PhoBnicians  or  Greeks  had  appropriated  the  remote  coast  of  an  alien  and 
retarded  people ;  even  in  near-by  Thrace  the  savage  habits  of  the  in- 
terior tribes  were  softened  only  where  these  dwelt  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Ionian  colonies  along  the  coast,  a  fact  as  noticeable  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  as  in  that  of  Herodotus  five  hundred  years  before.*  The 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  were  awake  to  the  deep-rooted  differences 
between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city,  especially  in  respect  to  recep- 
tivity of  ideas,  activity  of  intellect,  and  affinity  for  culture.t 

If  we  turn  to  the  Philippines,  we  find  that  65  per  cent,  of  the 

Christian  or  civilized  population  of  the  islands  live  on  or  near  the  coast ; 

and  of  the  remaining  35  per  cent,  dwelling  inland,  by  far  the  greater 

part  represents  simply  the  landward  extension  of  the  area  of  Christian 

civilization  which  had  Manila  bay  for  a  nucleus4     Otherwise,  all  the 

interior  districts  are  occupied  by  wild  or  pagan  tribes.   Mohammedanism, 

too,  a  religion  of  civilization,  rims  the  southernmost  islands  which  face 

the  eastern  distributing  point  of  the  faith  in  Java  ;  it  is  confined  to  the 

coasts,  except  for  its  one  inland  area  of  expansion  along  the  lake  and 

river  system  of  the  Eio  Grande  of  Mindanao,  which  afforded  an  inland 

extension  of  sea  navigation  for  the  small  Moro  boat. 

Coasts  are  areas  of  out-going  and  in-coming  maritime  influences. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  these  influences  depend  upon  the  sea  or 
ocean  whose  rim  the  coast  in  question  helps  to  form,  and  the  relations 
of  that  coast  to  its  other  tide- washed  shores.     Our  land-made  point  of 
view  dominates  us  so  completely,  that  we  are  prone  to  consider  a  coast 
as  margin  of  its  land,  and  not  also  as  margin  of  its  sea,  whence,  moreover, 
it  receives  the  most  important  contributions  to  its  development.     The 
geographic  location  of  a  coast  as  part  of  a  thallasic  or  of  an  oceanic  rim 
is  the  most  potent  factor  in  its  history ;  more  potent  than  local  con- 
ditions of  fertility,  irregular  contour,  and  accessibility  from  sea  and 
hinterland.     Everything  that  can  be  said  about  the  different  degrees  of 
historical  importance  attaching  to  inland   seas  and  open  oceans  in 
successive  ages  applies  equally  to  the  countries  and  peoples  along  their 
sbores ;  and  everything  that  enhances  or  diminishes  the  cultural  possi- 
bilities of  a  sea — its  size,  zonal  location,  its  relation  to  the  oceans  and 
continents — finds  its  expression  in  the  life  along  its  coasts. 

The  onthropogeographical  evolution  which  has  passed  from  small  to 
large  states  and  from  small  to  large  seas  as  fields  of  maritime  activity 
has  been  attended  by  a  continuous  change  in  the  value  of  coasts 
aooording  as  these  were  located  on  enclosed  basins  like  the  Mediter- 
lanean.  Bed,  and  Baltic ;  on  marginal  ones  like  the  China  and  North 
seas;   or  on  the  open  ocean.    In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's 


•  Grote,  •  History  of  Greeoo,'  yol.  4,  p.  22.    New  York :  1857. 
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history,  a  location  on  a  relatively  small  enolooed  sea  gave  a  maritime 
horizon  wide  enough  to  lure,  but  not  so  wide  as  to  intimidate ;  and  by 
its  seclusion   led  to  a  concentration  and  intensification  of  historical 
development,  which  in  many  of  its  phases  left  models  for  subsequent 
ages  to  wonder  at  and  imitate.     This  formative  period  and  formative 
environment  outgrown,  historical  development  was  transferred  to  loca- 
tions on  the  open  oceans,  according  to  the  law  of  human  advance  from 
smaller  to  larger  areas ;  so  the  historical  importance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic  bhores  was  transitory,  a  prelude  to  the  larger 
importance  of  the  Atlautic  littoral  of  Europe,  just  a«  this  in  turn  whh 
to  attain  its  full  significance  only  when  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
and  South  America  linked  the  Atlantic  to  the  World  ocean.     Thus  that 
gtadual  cx])anBion  of  tlie  geographic  horizon  which  has  accompanied 
the   i)rogrc88   of  history  has  seen  a  slow  evolution   in   the  value  of 
seaboard  locationH,  tlio  transfer  of  maritime  leadersliip  from  small  to 
large  basins,  from  thallasic  to  oceanic  i)ort8,  from  Lubeck  to  Hamburg, 
from  Venice  to  Genoa,  as  earlier  from  the  rirasus  to  Ostia,  and  later 
from  England's  little  Ciiiqav  Ports  to  Liverpool  and  the  Clyde. 

Though  the  articulations  of  a  coast  determine  the  ease  with  which 
maritime  influencos  arc  coniniuiiicated  to  the  land,  nevertheless  history 
shows  repeated  instances  where  an  exceptional  location,  combined  with 
restricted  area,  has  raised  a  poorly  indented  seaboard  to  maritime  and 
cultural  pre-eminence.     Phienicia's  brilliant  history  rose  superior  to  the 
limitation  of  indifferent  harlK)urs,  owing  to  a  position  on  the  Arabian 
isthmus  beliwecn  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  ocean  at  the  meeting- 
place  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     Moreover,  the  advantages  of  this 
particular  location  have  in  various  times  and  in  various  degrees  brought 
into  j)roniin(?nce  all    parts  of  the   Syrian    and   Egyptian   coasts  from 
Antioch  to  Alexandria.     So  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  around  the  head 
of  the   Adriatic,  marking   the   ( on  junction  of  a  busy  sea-route  with 
various  land -routes  over  the  encircling  mountains  from  Central  Europe, 
has  seen  during  the  ages  a  h>ng  succession  of  thriving  maritime  cities, 
in  spite  of  fast-silting  harbours  and  impeded  connection  with  the  hinter- 
land.    Here  in  turn  have  ruled  with  maritime  sway  Spina,  llavcnna, 
Aquileia,*    Venice,   and    Trieste.     On   the   other   side   of   the   Italian 
peninsula,   the   locjiiion   on    the   northernmost    inlet   of    the    western 
Mediterranean  and  at  the  seaward  base  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
just  where  this  range  opens  two  passes  of  only  1800  feet  elevation  to 
the  upper  Vo  valley,  made  an  active  maritime  town  of  Genoa  from 
Stral)o*8  day  to   the   present.     In  its   incipiency   it   relied   upon   one 
mediocre  harbour  on  an  otherwise   harbourless   coast,  a  local  supply 
of  timl)er  for  its  ships,  and  a  road  northward  across  the  mountains.! 
The  maritime  ascendency  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  Venice, 

♦  Stnilx),  book  V.  ch.  i.  7,  8. 
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and  Barcelona  proves  that  no  long  indented  coast  is  necessary,  but  only 
one  tolerable  harbour  coupled  with  an  advautageous  location. 

Owing  to  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  water  transportation,  a  seaboard 
position  between  two  other  coasts  of  contrasted  products,  due  to  a 
difference  either  of  zonal   location   or  of   economic   development  or 
of  both  combined,  ensures  commercial  exchanges  and  the  inevitable 
activities  of  the  middleman.    The  position  of  Carthage  near  the  centre 
of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  her  to  fatten  on  the  trade  between  the 
highly  developed  eastern  basin  and  the  retarded  western  one.     Midway 
between  the  teeming  industrial  towns  of  mediaBval  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  western  Qermany,  and  the  new  uncxploited  districts  of  un pro- 
gressive Russia,  Poland,  and  Scandinavia,  lay   tho  long  line  of  the 
German  Hanseatic  towns — Kiel,  Lubeck,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund, 
Groifswald,  Anclam,  Stettin,  and  Colberg,  tho  civiiates  rnarttimse,  who 
for  three  centuries  or  more  made  themselves  tho  dominant  commercial 
and   maritime  power  of  the  Baltic  by  exchanging    Flemish   fabrics, 
German  hardware,  and  Spanish  wines  for  tlie  furs  and  wax  of  Russian 
forests,  tallow  and  hides  from  Polish  pastures,  and  crude  metals  from 
Swedish  mines.*     So  Portugal  by  its  geographical  location  became  a 
fitaple  place  where  the  tropical  products  from  tho  East  Indies  were 
transferred  to  tho  vessels  of  Dutch  merchantn,  and  by  them  distributed 
to  northern  Europe;  later  New  England,  by  a  parallel  location,  became 
the  middleman  in  tho  exchanges  of  the  tropical  products  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the  wheat  of  Maryland  for  the 
manufactured  wares  of  England  and  tho  fish  of  Newfoundland. 

Primitive  or  early  maritime  commerce  has  always  been  characterized 
by  the  short  l)eat,  a  succession  of  middlemen  coasts,  and  a  close  series 
of  staple  places,  such  as  served  the  North  Indian  ocean  trade  in  Oman, 
Malabar  coast,  Ceylon,  Coromandel  coast,  Malacca,  and  Java.  There- 
fore, many  a  littoral  admirably  situated  for  middleman  trade  loses  this 
advantage  so  soon  as  commerce  matures  enough  to  extend  the  sweep 
of  its  voyages,  and  to  bring  into  direct  contact  the  two  nations  for 
which  that  coast  was  intermediary.  This  is  only  another  aspect  of  the 
anthropogeographic  evolution  from  small  to  large  areas.  The  decline 
of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  followed  close  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
aea-route  to  India ;  nor  was  their  local  importance  restored  by  the  Suez 
canal.  Portugal  declined  when  the  Dutch,  excluded  from  the  Tagus 
mouth  on  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  found  their  way  to  the 
Spice  isles.  Ceylon,  though  still  the  chief  port  of  call  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  has  lost  its  pre-eminence  as  chief  market  for  all  the  lands  between 
Africa  and  China,  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  sixth  century  a.p.,  owing  to 
the  "  long  haul"  of  modem  oceanic  commerce. 

Not  only  that  far-reaching   readjustment  of  maritime  ascendency 
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which  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  followed  the  advance  from  thaUaaic  to 
oceanic  fields  of  commerce,  but  also  purely  local  political  events  may 
produce  as  striking  changes  in  the  use  or  importance  of  coasta.  The 
PiradDs,  which  had  been  the  heart  of  ancient  Athena,  almost  wholly  lost 
its  value  in  the  checkered  political  history  of  the  country  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  naval  power  and  merchant  marine  almost  vanished ; 
but  with  the  restoration  of  Oreoian  independence  in  1832,  much 
of  its  pristine  activity  was  restored.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Japan  had  exploited  her  advantageous  location 
and  her  richly  indented  coast  to  develop  a  maritime  trade  which 
extended  from  Kamchatka  to  India;  but  in  1624  an  imperial  order 
withdrew  every  Japanese  vessel  from  the  high  seas,  and  for  over  two 
hundred  years  robbed  her  busy  littoral  of  all  its  historical  significance. 
The  real  life  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  began  only  with 
its  incorporation  into  the  territory  of  the  Bepublic,  but  it  &iled  to 
attain  its  full  importance  until  our  acquisition  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  So  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf  has  had  periods  of 
activity  alternating  with  periods  of  deathlike  quiet.  Its  conquest  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century  inaugurated  an  era  of  intense 
mariti^ne  enterprise  along  its  drowsy  shores :  what  new  awakening  may 
it  experience,  if  it  should  one  day  become  a  Bussian  littoral  I 

Sometimes  the  decline  in  historical  importance  is  due  to  physical 
modifications  in  the  coast  itself,  especially  where  the  mud  transported 
by  a  great  river  to  the  sea  is  constantly  pushing  forward  the  shoreline. 
The  control  of  the  Adriatic  passed  in  turn  from  Spina  to  Adria,  Ravenna, 
Aquileia,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  owing  to  a  steady  silting  up  of  the 
coast*  Strabo  records  that  Spina,  originally  a  port,  was  in  his  time 
90  stadia,  or  10  miles,  from  the  sea.t  Bruges,  once  the  great  entrepdt  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  was  originally  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  which 
it  was  later  connected  by  canal,  and  which  has  been  silted  up  since 
1432,  so  that  its  commerce,  disturbed  too  by  local  wars,  was  transferred 
to  Antwerp  on  the  Scheldf.J  Many  early  English  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  and  on  the  old  solid  rim  of  the  Fenland  marshes  now  lie  miles 
inland  from  the  Channel  and  the  Wash. 

A  people  never  utilizes  all  parts  of  its  coasts  with  equal  intensity,  or 
any  part  with  equal  intensity  in  all  periods  of  its  development ;  but, 
according  to  the  law  of  difierentiation,  it  gradually  concentrates  its 
energies  in  a  few  favoured  ports,  whose  maritime  business  tends  to 
become  specialized;  while  every  extension  of  the  subsidiary  territory 
and  intensification  of  production  with  advance  in  civilization  increases 
the  mass  of  men  and  wares  passing  through  these  ocean  gateways.     The 
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shores  of  New  York,  Delnwaro,  and  Chesapeake  bays  are  more  important 
to  the  country  now  than  thoj  were  in  early  colonial  days,  when  their 
back  oountry  extended  only  to  the  waterehod  of  the  Appalachian  system. 
Our  Gulf  coaat  has  gained  in  activity  with  the  South's  economic  advance 
from  slave  to  free  lahonr,  and  from  almost  excluBive  cotton  planting  to 
direraiGed  production  combined  with  indiietries ;  and  it  will  come  into 
lis  own,  in  a  maritime  sense,  when  the  opening  oF  the  Panama  canal  will 
divert  from  the  Atlantic  outlets  those  products  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
which  will  be  seeking  trans-PaciGo  markets. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  life  of  coast  peoples  in  relation  to  all  the 
factors  of  their  land  and  sea  environment  shows  that  these  are  mnltiform, 
and  that  none  are  negligible ;  it  takes  into  consideration  the  extent, 
fertility,  and  relief  of  the  littoral,  its  accessibility  from  the  land  as  well 
as  from  the  sea,  and  its  location  in  regard  to  outlying  islands  and  to 
opposite  shores,  whether  near  or  far  ;  it  holds  in  view  not  only  the  small 
articulations  that  give  the  littoral  ready  contact  with  the  sea,  but  its 
relation  to  the  lai^er  continental  articulations,  whether  it  lien  on  an 
outrunning  spur  of  a  continental  mass,  like  the  Malacca,  Yemen,  or 
Peloponedan  coast,  or  upon  a  retiring  inlet  that  brings  it  far  into  the 
heart  of  a  continent,  and  provides  it  with  an  extensive  hinterland;  and, 
Gnally.  it  never  ignores  the  nature  of  the  bordering  sea,  which  fumishes 
the  Fchool  for  the  learning  of  searaanBhip  and  Gxes  the  scope  of  maritime 
enterprise. 

But  all  these  various  elements  of  coastal  environment  are  differentiated 
in  their  use  and  their  influence  aocording  to  the  purposes  of  those  who 
ooraa  to  tenant  fuch  tide- washed  rims  of  the  land.  Pirates  seek  intricate 
channels  and  hidden  inlets  for  their  lairs;  a  mei-chant  people  select 
populous  harbours  and  navigable  river  mouths;  would-be  colonists  settle 
upon  fertile  valleys  opening  into  qniet  bays,  till  their  fields,  and  use 
their  coasts  for  placid  maritime  trade  with  the  mother  oountry;  interior 
peoples,  pushed  or  pushing  out  to  the  tidal  periphery  of  their  continent, 
vrith  no  maritime  history  behind  them,  build  their  fishing  villages  on 
pmtected  lagoons,  and,  unless  the  shadowy  form  of  some  outlying  island 
them  farther,  there  thej'  tarry,  deaf  to  the  siren  song  of  the  sefi 


MOTES  ON  THE  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  CERTAIN  VOLCANOES 
IN  NORTHERN  JAPAN. 

By  0.  B,  BRDOE  MITPORD. 
Of  the  four  "lines  of  weakness"  which,  marked  by  volcanic  ranges, 
traverse  the  islands  of  Japan,  the  greatest  is  that  which  extends  in  a 
well-defined  anticlinal  curve  from  Fonth-westom  Yezo  along  the  back- 
bone of  Hondo  to  the  lofty  transverse  upfold  of  the  so-oalled  Japanese 
Alps.     At  several  points  in  this  line  subsidiary  lines  of  fractnre,  running 
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westward,  have  oaiieed  a  widening  of  tho  volcanic  area  into  broail  zones, 
It  in  in  these  broader  zones  of  upheaval  that  activity  is  etill  displayed. 
Where  the  voloanoee  form  a  narrow  baud,  or  a  single  chain,  it  has 
oeaeed. 

The  first  of  these  zones  is  that  of  sonth-westem  Yezo,  which  almost 
completely  snrTounds  Volcano  bay.  It  contains  the  active  oratere  of 
Noboribeteu  and  Usni  on  the  north  side,  and  Komagatake  and  Esan 
on  the  south,  of  this  nearly  circular  inlet.  Then,  in  Hondo,  follows  the 
tuasa  of  volcanic  monnlains  surrounding  Lake  Inawashiro  and  con- 
tinued southwards  into  the  Nifcko  group.  In  this  zone  also  are  four 
active  craters — Azumayama,  Handaisan,  Nasuyama.  and  the  Shiranesan 
of  Yumoto  (NikVo),  The  last  of  these  zones,  owing  to  its  intersection 
by  the  subsequently  opened  Fuji-Oahima  line,  is  the  broadest.  Hero 
the  peaks  are  both  loftier  and  more  nnmerona.  Two  large  active  craters 
remain — Asatoa  in  the  centre  line,  and  the  Shiranesan  of  Ensatsu  some 
20  miles  to  the  north.  Some  of  these  peaks  are  comparatively  little 
known,  and  present  features  of  interest  which  it  is  proposed  here  to 
illnstrnte. 

1.  Thiv  Komaqataks  of  Ybzo. 
This  is  a  comparatively  ancient  volcano,  within  which  a  consider- 
able degree  of  activity  on  a  small  scale  is  still  displayed.  The  old 
crater,  distiDgnished  from  afar  by  the  lofty  peak  in  which  its  western 
the  north-east  side.  The  three 
lakes  (of  which  Onnma  is 
the  largest),  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  by 
an  eruption  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  are  on 
the  opposite  (south-west) 
Biile.  Tlie  ancient  crater 
has  a  circumference  of  I  J" 
mile,  and  a  .lepth,  below 
the  westtrn  pinnacle,  of 
fiOO  feet.  Near  the  gap  on 
the  eeawaril  side  a  new 
cone  has  Iicen  thrown  up, 
hroail  and  low.  No  men- 
tion of  this  new  cone  has 
been  made  either  by  Cap- 
tain BridgfLifd  or  Prof. 
Milne,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1872  and  1877  respectively.  The 
former  (Tmnatteltona  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  2,  p.  80)  ppeaka  of 
six  smaller  craters,  one  of  which  was  then  active;  the  latter  (Trana- 
aetiont  of  the   Seimmloiiical    Socifly,  vol.    11    (a  volume  of   194   pages 


wall  oulminiles  has  be 


Plan  of  the  Crater  of  Komagatake  .  Yeio 
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describiDg  100  volcanoes),  part  2)  mentions  only  one  small  crater  **  with 
fifiSHres  running  to  it." 

Changes  may  have  taken  place  since  then,  probably  in  the  ooune 
of  a  slight  eruption  which  two  summers  ago  oorered  the  oonntry-eide 
to  the  east  and  north-east  with  a  thin  layer  of  ashes.  The  present 
configuration  of  the  area  within  the  low  cone  above  mentioned  is  as 
follows  (see  plan): — (1)  Circular  pit-crater  40  yards  in  diameter  and 
30  to  40  feet  deep,  with  low  truncated  cone  in  centre.  The  cone  has 
no  ori6ce,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  viscous  mixture  apparently  of  mud 
and  sulphur,  from  which  a  little  steam  issues.  (2)  A  deep  narrow  rift 
running  oast  (towards  the  breach)  containing  five  small  Yonts  dis- 
charging steam.  (3)  A  smaller  pit-crater,  extinct.  The  rift  lies 
between  the  tw6  cratoi-s,  and  is  joined  further  east  by  (4)  toveral 
longer  rifts  which  run  parallel  with  the  first  on  to  the  very  flank  of 
the  cone,  the  last  of  the  numerous  vents  steaming  most  vigorously. 
All  recent  eruptions  of  Romagatake,  including  that  which  resulted  in 
the  breaching  of  the  ancient  crater,  have  taken  place  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  centre  of  activity  appears,  therefore,  to  be  moving 
gradually  eastward  along  these  lines  of  fissure.  The  ••lie"  of  these 
lines,  precisely  between  Onuma  and  the  breach,  may  not  be  without 
significance. 

2.   ESAN. 

This  volcano  rises  lx)ldly  from  the  north-east  entrance  of  Tsugaru 
strait  to  a  height  of  nearly  2000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea ;  and  the  crater,  which  is  deep  and  finely  formed,  is  breached 
on  the  side  (west)  away  from  the  sea.  By  the  gap  thus  made  the  crater 
can  be  entered.  Steam  and  sulphurous  vapours  issue  from  many  orevices 
in  the  precipitous  and  rocky  walls  of  the  crater,  especially  on  the  east  or 
seaward  side,  imparting  strange  colours  to  the  cliffs.  The  principal  vent 
is  centrally  sitnateil  in  the  crater  floor.  It  consists  of  a  sharp-edged 
oval  aperture,  some  20  feet  in  its  longest  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  it 
rises  a  sharp  lava  cone,  apparently  trachytic,  its  sides  making  an  angle 
of  70^  with  the  horizontal.  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  vent  a  violent 
and  continuous  discharge  of  steam  takes  place,  somewhat  laterally, 
towards  the  central  cone.  The  water  of  the  stream  flowing  out  of  the 
crater  of  this  volcano  past  some  sulphur-diggers*  huts  contains  free 
sulphuric  acid.* 

3.    AZUMAYAMA. 

This  prominent  peak  rises  from  a  sea  of  volcanic  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Inawashiro,  within  10  miles  of  the  famous  Bandaisan, 


♦  When  I*n>f.  Milno  vinittd  EHan  in  1878,  tho  weather  was,  he  says,  too  foggy 
to  see  much,  ('onflequentl y,  hy  mucIi  stnteraentB  as  *'  the  only  ovidcncos  of  trne  yolcanio 
action  were  a  few  cindera  embedded  in  the  mud/'  justice)  is  not  done  to  this  fine  volcano 
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and  40  of  Nasuyama,  along  the  oentral  axis  of  Hondo.  These  three 
Yoloanoes,  long  oonsidered  distinct,  have  broken  out  into  destmoiiTe 
activity  within  the  space  of  a  dozen  years  (1893, 1888, 1881).  Curiously 
enough,  the  chronological  order  of  the  outbreaks  corresponds  with  the 
order  of  position.  All  three  peaks  are  of  about  the  same  height  (6000 
feet)  —suggesting,  ceteris  paribus,  equality  of  age ;  and,  their  summit 
craters  effectually  sealed,  all  have  broken  out  laterally  on  their 
flanks. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  with  Bandaisan  and  Azumayama, 
as  well  as  the  Komagatake  of  Ye2M>,  the  explosions  have  taken  plaoe  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  lakes  formed  at  their  respective  bases  (see 
diagrammatic    section).     Lake   Inawashiro  was  io  all  probability  the 
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predisposing  circumstanco  of  the  explosion  on  Bandaisan  (1888).  At 
that  time  three  lakes  came  into  beiog  in  the  valley  between  it  and 
Azumayama.  In  1893  the  latter,  supposed  extinct,  burst  into  eruption 
on  the  north-east  side. 

The  summit  crater  of  Azuma  is  occupied  by  a  lake  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  sides  are  steep,  and  in  places  beautifully  wooded.  The 
wall  crater  rises  to  its  highest  in  a  bare  rounded  peak  on  the  north  side. 
The  present  active  crater  stands  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  lakeu 
A  vertical  section  would  show  the  form  of  a  fish-hook,  with  the  barb 
outwards ;  a  horizontal  section  would  be  an  oval.  The  cliflb,  terminating 
in  a  perpendicular  rift  on  the  upper  side,  have  a  height  of  400  feet ;  the 
extreme  width  is  about  the  same.  The  floor  of  the  crater  has  two  vents, 
now  covered  with  mud.  From  the  lower  or  eastern  end  a  large  quantity 
of  steam  is  discharged  with  vigour.  That  the  crater  as  a  whole  evolves 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  evinced  by  the  loud  rosring  which 
rises  continually  from  it.  A  short  distance  below,  the  mountain  is  lined 
with  solfataras,  forming  the  termini  of  parallel  fissures  which  run  for 
some  distance  down  the  mountain-side.  Strongly  sulphurous  vapours 
issue  incessantly  in  great  volume.  The  orifices,  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  are  many  of  them  half  hidden  by  overhanging  stalactites  of 
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iljihar.    The  greater  part,  however,  collects  below  iii  virid  yellow 

•■KS.  N 

On  the  northeast  side  of  AeTimayama,  at  aheightof  about  4500  feet, 

lere  is  a  large  para^itio  oone  with  a  well-formed  crater,  extinct,  about 

It  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter.     The  angle  of  rest  is  approximately  30°. 


4.  Bandaisan. 

The  Toloano  of  Baudaisao  has  already  been  the  subject  of  muoh 
Mcriptlun,  but  none  of  the  aocounts  published  are  perfectly  consistent 
[iritli  one  another.  It  ie,  moreover,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
precision  the  topographical  features  of  the  mountain  group  prior  to  the 
great  explosion.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  peaks  (4)  surround- 
ing the  level  plain  known  as  the  Nama-no-taiTa  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  crater  ring  which  had  been  breached,  und  lay  open  to  the  north. 
The  width  of  this  ancient  crater,  from  0-Bandai  to  the  breach,  was 
about  a  mile.  Ko-Bandui,  the  destroyed  mountain,  occupied  a  position 
a  little  to  the  north  of  0-Bandai,  and  partly  overlapping  it.  This 
bUggeetA  that  the  former  was  a  parasitic  cone  of  unusual  dimensions, 
Iniilt  up  on  the  northern  flank  of  0-Bnndai  after  the  great  cataclysm 
]_«hich  reenlted  in  the  formation  of  the  crater  ring.  The  previous 
,  explosion  had  made  a  vast  inclined  plane  lending  from  the 
3  of  the  ancient  crater  floor  to  the  valley  below,  down  which  the 
token  fragments  of  Ko-Bandai,  and  the  mud  engendered  by  the 
mense  quantities  of  steam,  rushed  with  accelerated  force.  The 
tographa  show  the  aspect  of  the  dcvat^tated  area  in  April,  1907. 
e  hollow  at  the  lower  lip  of  the  fracture  was  filled  with  snow,  though 
»  elope  leading  up  from  it  was  steaming  from  numerous  small  vents. 


5.  Nasutaua. 

This  volcano,  6300  feet  high,  is  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  dis- 

■ition  of  its  craters.  For  500  feet  down  from  Its  sharply  i>eaked  summit, 

i  western  side  of  the  cone  is  riddled    with  active  vents,  great  and 

Just  below  the  summit  lies  the  principal  and  original  crater, 

1   200   feet  in  width,  and  marked  from   afar  by  a  great  cloud  of 

Immediately  above  the  limit  of  vegetation  (5700  feet),  a  mass 

f  sulphurous  vapour  indicates  the  position  of  the  second  large  vent. 

This  is  a  sombre  pit,  some  80  feet  in  depth,  with  abrupt  perpendicular 

walls,  which  passes  iinder  an  arch  of  grey  rock  horizontally  into  the 

,  bowels  of  the  mountain.     The  vapours  from  this  crater  are  discharged 

flrith  a  hot  blast  laterally. 

Between  the  two  craters,  a  number  of  sotfatarae  send  forth  their 
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ffocftting  vapours  westward  in  great  volumo  ami   with  a  Jeafenin 
Tlio  wutiiFB  of  the  hot  siiriDga  u«  the  luountain-eide  are  strongly  aci'c 
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6.  The  Shibanesak  of  Eusatsu. 

Three  lakes,  separated  by  narrow  walls,  oooapy  the  great  crater  of 
the  Shiranesan  of  Ensatsu.  The  sides  of  the  cone,  as  well  as  the  lake- 
basins,  are  composed  of  grey  tuff  and  sulphur,  which  the  abundant 
moisture  keeps  in  a  pasty  state,  and  through  which,  in  places,  andesitic 
rock  crops  out  in  bold  cliffs  and  pinnacles.  As  a  whole,  the  crater  is 
oval,  but  the  lakes  are  circular.  The  total  length  of  the  crater  is  a 
littlo  over  half  a  milo.  The  central  lake-basin,  the  water  of  which  is 
boiling  in  the  north-western  part,  is  itself  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter.  A  small  stream  flows  from  the  south  lake  into  the  central 
one,  but  there  is  no  such  connection  between  the  central  and  the 
northern,  which  occupies  a  slightly  higher  level. 

All  the  lakes  appear  to  be  diminishing  in  size.  At  the  time  of  the 
eruption  of  1882,  from  which  the  present  period  of  activity  dates,  the 
water  of  the  central  lake  stood  only  20  to  30  feet  below  the  edge  of 
the  crater  wall;  it  is  now  100  feet  below.  For  a  full  year  after  that 
eruption,  a  geyser-like  activity  was  displayed,  grey  mud,  boiling  water, 
and  stones  being  shot  in  a  column  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  A  sulphur 
factory  was  then  built  near  the  edge  of  the  crater  wall,  but  was 
destroyed  in  a  subsequent  eruption,  when  the  geyser  again  became 
active. 

A  feature  of  Shiranesan  is  its  blasted  trees,  the  work  of  the  eruption 
of  1882.  The  noxious  fumes  given  off  on  that  occasion  destroyed  pines 
on  neighbouring  mountains  at  a  distance  of  2^  miles  from  the  crater. 

A  sample  of  water  from  the  south  lake  (September,  1907),  on  being 
tested,  showed  no  hydrochloric  acid.*  Sulphates  of  iron  and,  to  a  small 
extent,  of  aluminium  were  present,  together  with  a  oonsiderahiA  pro- 
portion of  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  hot  springs  of  Eusatsu,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  presence  of  the  same  add. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  along  the  whole  line,  from  Yezo 
to  Shiranesan,  a  general  recrudescence  of  volcanic  activity  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  twenty-five  years;  that  the  mountains  in  the 
Hindo  portion  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nikko  group  (which 
are  a  little  higher),  have  an  average  elevation  of  6500  feet  approxi- 
mately ;  that  the  majority  of  the  craters  have  been  breached,  or  have 
broken  out  laterally ;  and  that  this  has  occurred  in  several  instances  on 
the  side  remote  from  lakes  formed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  in  com- 
paratively recent  times.  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Milne,  the  rocks 
of  the  northern  volcanoes  are  more  acidic  than  those  of  the  southem 
volcanoes,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  generally  acid  character  of  the 
hot  s^^rings  issuing  from  them. 


*  Tbo  water  of  these  lakes  is  said  by  the  editors  of  Murray's  '  Handbook  to  Japan ' 
(p.  187),  to  consist  of  *'  hydrochloric  acid,  with  iron  and  alum.  .  .  ." 


(  l»d  ) 

AN  EARLY  SIXTEENTH-CENTURT  HAP  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

A  CURIOUS  little  map,  dating  from  the  Becond  deoade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  lately  heen  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  Buffer,  a  Fellow  of  our 
Society,  through  the  well-known  bookseller  of  Milan,  Signer  U.  Hoepli. 
Its  present  owner  having  obligingly  offered  to  bear  the  major  portion 
of  the  expense  of  reproduction,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  facsimile  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of 
the  history  of  the  map,  which  purports  to  be  by  Fra  Michiel  Barbolan, 
and  to  have  been  drawn  at  Venice  in  1514.  It  bears  the  title '  Uni- 
versal Orbe  della  Tera,'  and  though  giving  a  very  slight  and  general 
view  of  the  then-known  world,  offers  some  points  of  interest.  As  in 
other  maps  of  the  period,  produced  on  the  more  literary  side  of  geo- 
graphy, it  shows  many  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  influence,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  lay  down  accurately  the  results  of  nautical  discovery.  But 
it  may  help  to  cast  a  side  light  on  the  diffusion  of  geographical  ideas, 
and  the  genealogy,  so  to  say,  of  cartographical  documents,  in  the  period 
then  closing,  in  which  Italy  had  occupied  so  distinguished  a  position, 
though  no  doubt  many  Italian  productions  in  this  field  are  now  lost. 

Of  the  four  dozen  names  inserted  in  the  map,  most,  it  will  be  seen, 
represent  countries  rather  than  cities.  The  principle  of  selection  is  not 
very  apparent,  and  in  a  slight  sketch  of  the  kind  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  names  like  Finland,  Biga,  and  La  Bochelle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  inserted  for  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
world  show  the  author  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  more 
important  countries,  and  of  centres  of  commerce  like  Aden  and  Malacca. 
Indications  of  his  religious  sympathies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Jerusalem,  in  the  coat-of-arms  in  the  top  left-hand  comer, 
and  possibly  in  the  red  cross  of  the  ship  sailing  towards  Hispaniola, 
which  island  seems  singled  out  for  special  notice  by  being  shown  in 
gold.  Mr.  Buffer  suggests  that  Fra  Barbolan  may  have  been  interested 
in  missionary  enterprise. 

Among  the  maps  with  which  it  is  natural  to  compare  the  present 
specimen  are  those  of  the  Ptolemys  of  Bome  (1508),  Yenice  (1511), 
and  Strassburg  (1513),  with  others  of  WaldseemiiUer's  productions 
comparable  with  the  last-named.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  shows 
an  improvement  on  the  more  pretentious  effort  of  Sylvanus  in  the  1511 
Ptolemy  (brought  out  in  the  same  city  only  three  years  earlier),  for 
there  is  a  more  correct  presentation  of  the  two  Indian  peninsulas, 
flanked  by  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  and  with  the  name  Malacca  on  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two,  as  in  Buysch's  map  in  the  Ptolemy  of  1508 
and  in  WaldseemUller's  of  1513.  In  the  name  ^'Bussia  blanca"  we 
have  a   farther  point  of  resemblance  with  the  World-map  of  1513, 


*  Map,  p.  244.    The  scale  of  the  original  has  been  reduced  by  about  one-fourth. 
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though  in  this  the  name  is  deriyed  from  tn  earlier  map  of  lialiau 
provenance — that  of  Martellns  of  1489 — from  which  (or  from  a  common 
prototype)  a  large  part  of  the  1513  map  was  dosely  copied  (cf.  Journal^ 
vol.  23,  p.  764).  The  original  authority  for  the  term  seems  to  be  the 
famous  map  of  Fra  Mauro  (1459) — itself  produced  in  Venice  and 
probably  known  to  Fra  Barbolan — which  shows  not  only  "  Roesia 
biancha,"  but  '*  BosHia  negra"  and  "Bossia  rossa,"  explaining  the 
terms  as  derived  from  the  White  sea  and  the  Black  and  Red  rivers.^ 
The  name  "  Thebet,"  found  in  comparatively  few  maps  of  the  time, 
had  already  appeared  in  Fra  Mauro's,  who  also  located  the  islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra  ("  Taprobana ")  in  correct  relation  to  the  two 
Indian  peninsulas,  showing  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  knowledge  much  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

Although  Fra  Barbolan  does  not  fill  in  the  extreme  east  coast  of 
Asia,  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  due,  as  in  WaldseemfiUer's  '  Carta 
Marina*  of  1516,  merely  to  want  of  space,  and  that  the  map  really 
belongs  to  the  type  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  in  which  the  con- 
tinent is  bounded  eastward  by  a  wide  ocean,  separating  it  from  the 
New  World,  though  the  conception  is  marred  by  the  retention  of 
Ptolemy's  eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Magnus,  involving  the  strange 
excrescence  to  the  south-east  of  the  continent.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  author  was  intentionally  adopting  a  non-committal  attitude 
on  this  question.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  map  is 
the  junction  of  Europe  with  the  New  World  by  the  extreme  north, 
though  this,  after  all,  is  an  easy  step,  if  a  purely  speculative  one,  from 
the  many  earlier  maps  in  which  Greenland  was  shown  as  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  attached  to  North- West  Europe.  This  feature  seems  another 
characteristic  of  Italian  workmanship,  pointing  to  the  probability  of 
the  former  existence  of  now-lost  links  in  the  chain  of  evolution.  Thus 
it  recurs  again  with  equal  definiteness  more  than  thirty  years  later, 
in  another  Venice  map — that  of  Gastaldi  in  the  Ptolemy  of  1548,  while 
it  seems  to  bo  hinted  at  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  maps  of  the  Battista 
Agnese  school. 

As  regards  the  American  portion,  the  author  displays  unusual 
boldness,  for  the  time,  in  piecing  together  the  scattei'ed  fragments, 
from  Labrador  to  Florida,  into  a  continuous  continental  mass.  He 
avoids  the  confusion  as  to  the  true  character  of  Cuba  displaj^ed  by 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  including  even  Ruysch  and  Waldsee- 
milller.     In  South  America  the  use  of  the  name  Brazil  forms  another, 


*  It  IB  ourlons  that  moet  of  the  later  maps  reproduce  only  the  *'  White  Riuaia,*' 
though  that  in  the  *  Margarita  Philosophica '  of  1515  has  also  *^  Russia  rubra."  The 
vitality  of  the  term  **  White  Russia  "  in  the  maps  (especially  Italian)  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  probably  an  instance  of  slavish  copying  by  map-makers.  It  is  found  as 
lato  as  15G6  in  Gastaldi^s  map  of  Russia,  reproduced  in  MuUer's  '  Remarkable  Maps.' 
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if  an  aoddental,  link  with  the  work  of  the  last-named,  whoee  maps  of 
1515  and  1516  have  hitherto  been  the  earliest  known  spedmens  to 
adopt  the  new  designation  for  the  "Terra  Sancte  Oracis."  But  as  Fra 
Barbolan's  map  is  a  year  before  the  earlier  of  these,  it  may  be  that 
here  again  the  Alsatian  map-maker  was  drawing  upon  some  Italian 
source. 


REVIEWS. 

ASIA. 

Ancient  Khotan. 

^  Ancient  Khotan :  Detailed  Report  of  Arohieological  Explorations  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.'  Carried  out  and  Described  under  the  Orders  of  H.M.  Indian  Govem- 
ment  by  M.  Aurel  Stein,  Indian  Educational  Service.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Trees.     1907. 

AVhkn,  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  of  June,  1906,  the  j*cientific  results  of  Dr. 
Sveo  Hedin's  journey  in  Central  Asia  (1899-1902)  were  considered,  the  main  point 
of  physical  interest  was  found  to  be  the  battle  between  water  and  sand — the  latter 
from  the  east  aggressive,  and  the  former  from  the  west  defensive ;  whilst  the 
issue,  though  fluctuating,  appeared  so  far  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  assailant. 
Cultivation  and  irrigation,  there  interdependent,  have  shrunk,  and  the  desert  has 
advanced.  Cities,  roads,  and  the  rivers  themselves  have  been  obliterated,  save  when 
the  wind  has  laid  bare  the  ruins  which  the  sand  had  first  submerged  and  then  pre- 
served. So  its  action  has  not  been  solely  destructive  ;  indeed,  to  its  protection  Dr. 
IL  A.  Stein  owes  the  materials  fur  his  detailed  report  of  archaeological  exploration 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khotan,  and  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  south- 
western and  southern  part  of  the  Takla  Makan.  Both  of  these  explorers  have  pub- 
lished popular  accounts  of  their  journeys,  followed  by  lengthy  reports  of  results,  the 
(me  book  being  more  or  less  a  complement  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Stein*s  report,  now  under  consideration,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Yule, 
^  the  great  elucidator  of  early  travel  and  a  pioneer  in  the  historical  geography  of 
Gentnd  Asia,"  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for  that  learned  man  which 
b  highly  commendable  and  is  widely  entertained.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from 
the  title,  whilst  the  region  in  which  research  was  carried  on  was  fixed,  we  are  told, 
by  **  the  important  find  of  ancient  birch-bark  leaves,  containing  a  Buddhist  text  in 
early  Pr&krit  and  in  EharosthI  writing,  of  which  M.  Dutreuil  de  Ilhins  had 
loquired  a  portion  during  his  stay  at  Khotan."  These  fragments,  on  examination, 
were  recognized  as  the  oldest  Indian  manuscript  then  known,  and  the  Government  of 
India  was  induced  to  employ  its  agents  to  procure  relics  from  Chinese  Turkistan. 

As  usual,  supply  followed  demand;  but  after  much  profound  inquiry  and 
deliberation  by  experts,  doubt  was  cast  on  the  finds,  specially  of  manuscripts  and 
Uock-prints  obtained  from  treasure-seekers.  That  the  suspicion  was  well  founded 
it  has  been  Dr.  Stein*s  good  fortune  to  establish ;  inquiry,  semi-antiquarian,  semi- 
judicial,  held  at  Khotan,  enabled  him  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  these  strange 
documents  in  unknown  characters,  which  "  not  only  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
'  British  Collection  of  Antiquities  from  Central  Asia,'  found  at  Calcutta,  but  had 
found  their  way  also  to  public  collections  in  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
probaUy  elsewhere."  The  forger,  Islam  Akhun,  was  at  first  shy  and  protested  his 
mnoeence ;  he  was  merely  an  agent  for  certain  persons  at  Khotan  now  dead,  for  the 
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Bale  of  old  books  to  parchasera  in  Easbgar ;  and  he  lamented^  if  there  bad  been 
fraud,  that  be  alone  was  left  to  bear  the  burden.  His  poeition  was  strong,  but  it 
was  skilfully  turned ;  the  doctor  was  able  to  confront  him  with  exact  reproductions 
of  the  elaborate  stories  he  had  told,  and  partly  delighted  with  the  permaoent  record 
bis  inventions  had  obtained,  and  partly  because  he  was  assured  that  no  punishment 
was  contemplated,  he  eventually  confessed  and  explained  the  plan  be  had  followed 
to  produce  the  article  required  by  the  sahibs.  He  was  immensely  impressed  by 
the  perfect  photographic  reproductions  of  bis  own  handiwork,  and  at  once  grasped 
the  idea  that  this  art  could  be  utilized  with  great  success  in  the  perpetration  of 
further  fraud ;  consequently,  be  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  Doctor  to 
Europe,  where  he  might  find  a  wider  field  for  his  peculiar  talents. 

But  Dr.  Stein  not  only  exposed  the  false  records,  but  may  claim  to  have  procured 
many  genuine  writings  and  relics  which  confirm  what  is  known  of  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  from  India,  and  demonstrate  the  influence  of  Indian  language  and  art 
in  these  remote  regions.  His  detailed  report  describes,  perhaps  too  minutely,  but 
with  evident  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  how  these  were  obtained;  it  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  three  main  beads :  the  history  of  that  part  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  its  neighbouring  countries;  their  geography;  and  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  sites  and  the  various  relics  discovered. 

The  history  is  extremely  interesting,  though  often  obscure,  and  much  reading 
and  study  are  required  before  a  reasonably  clear  grasp  of  the  subject  is  obtained. 
For  we  have  to  learn  who  the  old  inhabitants  were,  and  who  and  what  were  their 
neighbours.  Evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  people  of  Ehotan  are  mainly  of 
Arian  stock,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wakhan  and  Sarikol, 
with  an  admixture  of  Turk  and  Tibetan  blood.  The  Indian  element  was  present 
before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  and  tradition  points  to  Taxila  as  the  source, 
with  Gandhara  and  Kashmir  as  the  routes  of  migration.  The  story  is  that  King 
Asoka*8  eldest  son,  Kun&la,  who  was  governor  of  Taxih,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by 
a  wicked  step-mother.  When  the  news  reached  the  king,  his  anger  was  so  great 
that  he  banished  all  the  principal  inbabitants  to  Khotan,  "  a  sandy  desert  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Snowy  mountains.*'  There  the  exiles  established  themselves,  and 
elected  a  king,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  which  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  It  had  many  vicissitudes,  not  always  easy  to  trace;  but,  taken 
with  Kashgar  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way, 
that  Chinese  influence  and  suzerainty  i)revailed,  though  interrupted  for  considerable 
periods,  and  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  about  120  a.d.  llie  Hims,  driven 
from  China,  their  ancient  and  perhaps  original  seat,  set  forth  westwards  in  two 
great  divisions  towards  the  Oxus  and  Volga.  The  first  division  ''  estaldished  their 
dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Caspian,  where  they  preserved  the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Eutha- 
lites,  or  Nepthalites."  *  lliese  people,  the  White  Huns,  who  arrived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ruled  Eastern  Turkistan,  and  had 
carried  their  conquests  to  Gandhara  and  the  Indus.  In  turn  they  were  overthrown 
by  the  Turks,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tu-kiu,  said  to  have  come  from  the  sloi)ed 
of  the  Altai,  where  they  were  employed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Geongen  in  mining 
and  smelting  iron.  Next  the  Saracens,  about  710  a.d.,  bringing  with  them  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  drove  the  Turks  to  the  desert,  occupied  Transoxiana,  and 
improved  its  commerce.  "  The  mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  supplied 
by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian  merchants,  and  the  inestimable  art  of  transfonning 

•  Gibbon's  ^Boman  Empire/  chap.  xxvi.  These  are  the  Hephthalites,  Chinese 
I-ta,  Teh-tas  whose  original  oountrj  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  called  Geougen. 
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lioen  into  paper  haa  been  difTiued  from  tbe  manufactures  of  Samarcand  over  the 
WoBtern  world."  • 

Bcddes  the^echtHiges  there  are  the  movements  of  tbe  Sc;tbiatiB,  Mognle,  TartarB, 
ADd  Turks,  which  cutminiited,  so  br  as  we  are  at  preaent  concerned,  with  the 
proapergus  reign  of  Malik  Shah,  who  crovsed  the  Jaxartes  and  subjugated  TurkiBtan, 
fta-i  the  conqaestB  in  the  thirteenth  oentury,  of  Tetnugin,  better  kconn  by  his  title 
of  Cfaisghiz,  Jingis,  or  Zingia  Khan.  Uig  grandson  was  Kubl&i,  the  Great  Ki&a  of 
whom  Marco  Polo  has  told  uh  the  story,  and  by  vhom  the  capital  Cambaluc  or 
I'eking  waa  built. 

Marco  Polo's  description  of  Khoinn,  whose  people,  he  reoorde,  "  are  subject  to  the 
Oreat  Eoan,  and  are  all  worehippera  of  Mahomtnet,"  is  alill  fairly  correct.  He 
eaya,  "There  are  numaroua  towns  and  villages  in  the  country,  but  Cotan,  the 
capital,  is  tbe  mo»t  noble  of  all,  and  gives  its  name  to  tbe  kingdom.  Everything  is 
to  be  had  there  in  plenty,  including  abundance  of  cotton,  'i'he  people  have  vine- 
yards and  gardens  and  estates.  They  live  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  are 
DO  soldiers."  t  The  more  recent  h'utory  of  Khutan  need  not  be  detailed.  The 
andeot  capital,  where  Yotkan  now  stands,  wa.i  abandoned,  presumably  afur  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  country  has  for  the  most  part  bseu  subject  to  China, 
though  there  have  been  rebellions,  chat  of  Ya'kub  Beg  of  Kashgar  being  the  most 

The  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  those  regions  are  mainly  the 
results  of  Surveyor  Ram  Singh's  surveys  of  the  conntry  about  the  Karatash  pa»B, 
Khanarik,  in  Euen  Lun,  in  the  desert,  and  at  the  ruins.  Dr.  Stein  gratefully 
acknowledges  bis  cervices  and  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  tbe  Department  for 
providing  an  assistant  so  able  and  so  willing. 

Turning  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  the  work — the  search  for 
relics — full  descriptions  are  given  in  chap.  iv.  of  investigations  near  Ea'^hgar  and 
Yarkand,  in  chaps,  v.  and  vili.  of  those  from  Karghalik  to  Khotan,  sad  in  the 
Shotau  oasis.  The  site  of  the  ancient  capital  at  Yotkan,  and  the  excavation  for 
iteasure  and  relics  carried  on  like  mining  operatiuns,  the  soil  being  washed  by  tbe 
lid  of  a  river,  are  well  described,  and  the  finds  are  duly  hgured  in  the  plat«s  (vol.  8). 
When  marching  to  the  Khotan  oaeis.  Dr.  Stein  passed  the  remarkable  Kaptor 
UatuLT,  or  Shrine  of  the  Pigeons,  where  thoueands  of  the  birds,  perfu-ctly  tame,  are 
maintained  by  tbe  nSeringa  of  travellers  and  tbe  proceeds  of  other  cndowmenLi. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  legend  which  is  duly  recorded,  and  the  site  is  not  remote  (may 
l«  tbe  some)  from  tbe  "succession  of  small  hills,"  formed  by  tbe  burrowing  of  rate, 
mentioned  by  Esuan-tsang.  The  rats  were  as  big  as  hedgehogs,  and  daily  maichcd 
out,  following  a  rat  chief  who  saved  Khotan  from  an  Invasion  of  the  Huns. 

Then  various  sites  eastwards  towards  Gharcban  as  far  ati  the  Eudcre  river  were 
vinted  j  of  these  the  most  proli&c  seem  to  have  been  Daudan  Uilig ;  a  site  beyond 
the  Niya  river;  and  the  Endere  tulns.  Besides  art  relics,  documents  in  various 
cliaracteia  on  wood,  leather,  and  paper  were  obtained.  Some  are  Chinese,  others 
Tibetan,  but  the  greater  number,  we  gather,  are  Kharosthi  in  script,  Prakrit  in 
dialecL  Some  progress  in  deciphering  them  has  been  mode,  but  the  process  is 
still  incomplete.  Tbey  go  to  prove  tbe  use  of  an  Indian  language  in  the  records 
which  are  not  in  Chinese,  and  reproductions  will  be  fuuad  iu  tbe  volume  of  plates. 
Of  theoe  there  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  great  exodlenoe;  but  tbe 
number  of  objecla  pictured — frescoes,  sculpture?,  teira-coltaf,  panels,  seals,  etc. — 
vutty  exceed  that  number. 


•  Vid*  ohap.  li. 

t  Yule'i  ■  Maroo  Polo,'  vol.  I,  p.  tsti  (3rd  edit.}. 
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The  energetic  and  thoroughly  oonsistent  manner  in  which  Dr.  Stein  has  set 
about  his  ezplorations  and  their  record  deservee  warm  acknowledgment^  and  must 
form  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Goyemment  of  India.  Transliteration  of  native 
names,  that  terrible  stiunbling-block,  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance, 
seeing  that  through  it  correct  pronunciation  is  attainable^  which  without  it  is 
practically  impossible.  The  want  of  a  sound  and  reliable  system  adds  enormously  to 
the  labour  of  reading,  except  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner,  and  this  might  be 
saved  by  proper  care  in  writing.  The  system  adopted  for  Chinese  words  by 
Dr.  Stein,  which  he  owes  to  M.  Chavannes,  is  presumably  correct  if  French  values 
to  the  letters  be  given ;  but  it  is  such  as  to  be  misleading  to  an  English  reader. 
The  well-known  Buddhist  monk,  Hiuen  Tsang,  becomes  Hstlan-tsung ;  Si-yu-ki, 
the  Buddhist  records  translated  by  Beal,  is  printed  Hsi-yfi-chi;  Oh^hii-chia, 
Earghalik,  or  a  town  which  was  near  it,  is  pronounced  (we  gather  from  the  French 
Tcho'keou'kia)  Cbo-kiu-kia;  Kia-che  (Chia-Shih)  is  presumably  pronounced 
Eia-shi,  and  if  so,  Kia-che  would  seem  to  be  transliterated  half  in  English  and 
half  in  French  fashion.  It  is  most  confusing  to  substitute  cA  f or  A:,  ti  for  a  short, 
and  ch  for  sh  when  attempting  to  render  oriental  words  in  the  English  language. 

Dr.  Stein  is  now  engaged  on  farther  research  in  the  Takla  Makan  ;  he  has  got 
relics  from  ruins  north  and  south  of  Lob-nor,  and  has  sent  them  to  Eashgar,  but 
has  himself  followed  the  route  towards  China  used  by  HsUan-tsang  and  Marco  Polo. 
In  or  about  the  ruined  watch-towers  he  has  found  many  Chinese  documents,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Rai  Ram  Singh,  has  added  some  useful  survey  work  in  the  Nan- 
shan  range.  Let  us  hope,  when  the  report  of  this  work  is  written,  that  either  native 
names  may  be  written  in  native  character  as  well  as  in  Eoglish,  or  that  a  good 
system  of  transliteration  may  be  followed. 

W.  Bboadfoot. 

Central  Asia. 

*Durch  Asien.'     By  Dr.  E.  Futterer  (continued  by  Dr.  Fritz  Noetling).     Vol.  2. 
*  Geologische  Cbarakter-Bildor.'    Erstor  Tell.    Berlin :  Dietrich  Beimer.    1905. 

The  geological  results^of  Dr.  Futterer's  journey  across  Central  Asia  in  the  year 
1898  are  to  appear  in  three  parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first  It  includes  the  field 
notes  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  expedition,  and  describes  the  author's  traverses  of 
the  Alai  mountains,  portions  of  the  Euen  Lun  chain,  the  Tarim  desert,  and  the 
desert  of  Gobi.  Part  of  the  groxmd  has  been  described  by  Europatkin  and  Sven 
Hedin ;  but  large  collections  were  made,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
new  information  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Futterer.  Unfortunately,  illness  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  account  of  these  investigations,  but  the  editing  of  this 
volume  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Noetling.  The  second  part  will 
contain  the  remainder  of  the  field  notes,  while  the  third  will  be  devoted  to  special 
subjects — such  as  petrography  and  pala}ontology. 

The  field  notes  arc  given  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  in  which  chemical  and  other 
data  are  incorporated,  and  are  rendered  more  intelligible  by  geological  maps  and 
sections  and  many  photographic  plates.  To  the  geologist  they  are  of  interest 
from  two  points  of  view.  Much  of  the  book  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  process 
of  desert  erosion,  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  many  of  the  districts  traversed. 
In  the  Tarim  and  GK)bi  deserts  thin  sheets  of  loess,  sand,  and  gravel  cover  wide 
areas,  and  the  essential  features  of  desert  scenery  are  exhibited  in  great  perfection. 
Many  fine  illustrations  are  given  in  this  book,  showing  the  effects  of  sand- 
sculpture  on  exposed  rock  surfaces.  There  is  also  a  study  of  the  orientation 
of ''  dreikanter,"  and  some  information  on  the  chemistry  of  saline  desert  soils. 

More  than  half  of  the  route  traversed  was  over  ground  covered  by  superficial 
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dBl>oaiu  of  tbis  character,  and  over  loose  and  incoliereot  Tertiary  rockB.  Id  tome 
psits  of  the  deeert,  bowover,  oulcropfl  of  older  rocks  occur,  and  in  the  muuntain 
and  higher  valleys  of  the  Alai  and  the  eastern  Euea  Len  ranges  nisgniSceot 
WctioQB  were  exposed  lo  view.  The  circumetancea  of  the  expedition  often  allowed 
little  time  for  a  thorough  eiaminatioD,  but  much  baa  been  gleaned  that  is  of 
ing  value.  The  mounlnin  axes  consist  very  largely  of  granite  and  other 
intrusive  rocks,  with  gneisBea  and  much  altered  scbiats  of  iadeterminable  age, 
Tbey  are  well  seen  in  tbu  defiles  of  the  Terek-dawan  jiaiM,  which  loads  to  Eaahgar 
from  ihe  ourtb-wast,  aud  iu  the  spurs  of  the  Kuen  Lun  mountains.  Upon  these 
reat  uncos  for  mably  sandstones,  limestoDes,  tulTe,  and  other  rocka  which  represent 
the  Devonian  (the  "Kuen  Lun"  transgression  or  unoonformability).  The  Upper 
CarboniferouB  strata  overlie  the  older  rocks  with  another  unconformability,  and 
mn  the  deposits  of  a  second  or  "Tibetan"  transgression.  Mesozoic  strata  are 
«Uo  iu  eTidence,  particularly  U>  lbs  west  of  Kashgar;  they  include  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  rocks,  sometimes  fossiliferous.  The  gaps  io  the  successioQ  are  lii^e, 
bit  at  least  three  epochs  of  disturbance  have  sOected  this  region.  The  main 
alrike),  however,  are  very  consistently  ca«t  and  east-north-east.  Much  of  the 
flotd  desert  comiBts  of  a  platesu  built  up  of  the  older  rocks,  with  some  of  the  early 
Tertiarj  Haa-hai  or  Gobi  formation,  buried  in  recent  desert  sands  and  gravels. 

Wh«n  completed,  this  work  will  be  a  repository  of  information  on  some  of  the 
kaat-koowD  portions  of  Inner  Asia,  and  a  lasting  monument  to  the  energy  and 
skill  of  its  author. 

J.  8.  F. 
AFRICA. 
I.NNEidiosT  Apkica. 
'fnat  llio  ttiget  to  the  Nil<-.'  By  Captain  Boyd  Alexander,  Killo  Btigado,  2  vols. 
Edward  Arnold.  19U7.  J'riceSGt. 
This  is  a  very  noteworthy  book,  as  is  the  journey  it  records.  Indeed,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  geographical  discovery,  this  may  turn  out  to  be  the  last  of  the 
great  African  journeys,  or  the  last  but  one.  There  is  one  more  great  effort  of 
African  eiploration,  perhB[>s  the  moet  arduous  and  expensive  of  all,  a  journey  that 
is  taid  to  be  cont^'m^ilated  by  an  even  more  distinguished  oiplorer  than  Captain 
fioyd  Alexander;  and  this  will  be  to  traverse  the  coutinent  from  Swakin  through 
Kordofau,  Wadai,  Tibestl,  Air,  Aaawa'l,  to  Cape  Blanco.  All  the  other  big  or 
tnuilerately  big  things  have  been  done,  and  the  great  distinction  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Captain  Boyd  Alexander  and  his  companions  (Claud  Alexander,  G.  B. 
Qoeling,  P.  A.  Talbot,  and  Jobu  I>oi«h)  of  completely  solving  the  mystery  of  Lake 
Chjtd.  The  reviewer,  in  enumerating  those  who  shared  in  the  work  of  this 
remark&bli:  expolitlon — two  of  thom,  Captains  G.  IS.  Gosling  and  CUud  Alexander, 
U«l  their  lives  and  were  buried,  the  latter  in  Bornu,  and  the  former  on  the  upper 
Wele;  while  Mr.  P.  A.  Talbot  returned  to  England  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Chad 
— bM  included  the  name  of  Jof  t-  Lopes  amongst  the  "  oQicers,"  following  in  this 
the  author  of  the  book.  This  young  man  (not  quite  correctly  styled  in  the  book 
(  Hortoguete)  was  a  native  of  the  Cape  Varde  islands,  who,  in  h's  boyhood,  entered 
the  «eiTic«  of  Captain  Bojd  Alexander,  and  aoconipauied  him  on  his  journeys  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  On  this  last  wonderful  tour  of  eiploration  through  the 
veiy  heart  of  Africa,  3<x6  Lopei,  according  to  his  employer's  account,  played  such 
a  splendid  [lart  in  resourcefulness,  courage,  and  adroitness,  that  he  may  well  be 
I'totnoled  lo  the  commlssionfd  ranks. 

The  chief  point  with  which  this  expedition  will  be  assodated  historically  is  Ihe 
■urvey  of  liake  Chad,    Chad  was  tlie  first  discovered  (by  Europeans)  of  all  the 
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great  African  lakes.  More  than  this,  it  was  probably  the  first  great  African  lake 
hinted  at  in  human  history.  Stories  of  its  existence  found  their  way  across  the 
Sahara  desert  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographers,  while  from  a.d.  900  onwards 
Arabs  brought  to  the  Mediterranean  world  a  definite  description  of  this  sheet  of 
water,  which  seemed  all  the  more  wonderful  to  the  white  man  because  of  its  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  Sahara  desert.  The  first  Europeans  to  see  Lake  Chad  were 
Denham  and  Glapperton  in  1823.  Overweg,  a  German  in  British  employ,  made 
a  rough  survey  of  it  in  1852.  Barth  and  Nachtigal  added  somewhat  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  round  this  sheet  of  water,  but  so  far  as  actual  suirey  work 
went,  it  was  never  entitled  to  more  than  a  dotted  outline  until  this  last  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  two  Alexanders  and  their  companions,  Gosling  and  Talbot. 

Lake  Chad  was  found  by  them  to  consist  of  two  or  perhaps  three  completely 
separate  areas  of  open  water,  the  largest  on  the  north-west,  the  one  next  in  size 
on  the  south-east,  while  a  small  irregular  patch — almost  a  series  of  lakelets — ^lay 
between  these  two  separate  lakes.  The  interval  between  the  north-west  and  south- 
east water- areas  was  filled  up  by  a  narrow  edging  of  swamp,  still  more  by  an 
extent  of  reed  banks  and  dried  marsh  which  had  almost  become  solid  ground. 
The  southernmost  extension  of  Chad  is  a  great  reed-swamp,  which  is  fed  by  the 
wide  delta  of  the  river  Shari.* 

A  careful  and  a  geographically  important  land  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
expedition  from  Ibi  on  the  river  Benue  northwards,  eastwards,  and  again  north- 
wards to  Eaddai  on  Lake  Chad.  But  with  the  departure  on  other  work  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Talbot,  the  accurate  survey  work  of  the  expedition  came  to  an  end,  and  thenceforth 
there  are  few  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  except  important  details 
here  and  there  as  to  the  courses  and  navigability  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the 
Mubangi  and  of  the  Yei  tributary  of  the  Mountain  Nile. 

But  the  whole  book  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  additions  to 
geographical  knowledge  that  has  been  published  within  recent  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  its  photographic  illustrations  without  enthusiasm.  They  are 
so. apposite,  so  interesting,  absc>lutely  unfaked,  and  exquisitely  reproduced.  The 
reviewer  is  tempted  to  cover  many  pages  by  the  interesting  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  photographs,  some  of  which  are  even  more  important  in  the 
facts  they  reveal  than  has  been  immediately  apparent  to  Captain  Boyd  Alexander. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  ethnological  information,  these  photographs  are  truly 
remarkable.  For  the  first  time  we  are  given  clear,  exact  portraits  of  certain  types 
of  Fula.  The  reviewer  cannot  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Fula  by  Mr.  Morel  (which  opinions  are  adopted  by  Boyd 
Alexander) ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Fula,  though  their  language  connections  almost 
certainly  lie  with  West  Africa  rather  than  with  East,  are  obviously  a  half-and-half 
type  between  the  Caucasian  of  the  north  and  the  negro  of  the  south.  Moreover, 
they  remind  one  irresistibly  (as  Lugard  pointed  out)  of  the  Bahima  aristocracy  of 
western  Uganda,  and  these  again  of  the  Gala  and  even  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  dominant  breed  of  cattle  amongst  the  Fula  peoples  in 
West  and  in  Central  Africa  is  almost  identical  with  the  Ankole  oxen  of  western 
Uganda,  north  Tanganyika,  and  portions  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  breed  always 
associated  with  a  Hamitic  type  of  aristocracy,  and,  of  course,  also  known  to  us  as 
the  commonest  breed  of  cattle  in  Ancient  Egypt  (Bos  cegyptiacus).  These  cattle, 
together  with  the  humped  zebu  type,  are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  work  under 
review. 


*  Chady  Chadda  (name  for  the  Benue),  Chart,  Kade,  Ngcdiy  Shari,  Nzari^  Ntadi, 
ZairCf  are  among  the  many  variants  of  an  old  African  root-word  for  big  river  or 
lake,  which  underlies  all  the  modem  language  families  in  West  Central  Africa. 
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The  once  tnyitteriouB  Buddiuna  islHulerB  of  Labo  Chad  are  depicted  to  its  by 
a  remaikabU  series  of  illuBtiatiotii,  and  proved  to  be  very  Nilotic  in  phjaical  type. 
A  good  deftl  of  inform ntl on,  photograpbic  aud  lilerary,  is  also  given  about  anotlier 
very  litUe-known  people,  tlie  Tubu  of  the  regions  north-esBt  of  Lake  Cliftd.  Bornu 
Bod  the  interesting  negroid  Arabs  of  the  Lake  Ciiad  region  are  depicted  as  they 
have  never  been  before,  and  eo  are  the  Tawareq  and  their  CruHftdara'  armour.  So, 
too,  is  much  of  the  big  game — Sassaby  antelopes  (it  is  not  quite  correct  to  call 
them  bartebeests),  water-buck,  Thinoceroses  (this  is  the  first  time  the  rhinoceros 
has  been  recorded  identifimlly  from  We8t_Central  Africa),  giraffes,  lions,  hippo*, 
the  okapi,  chimpanzee,  and  cheetah ;  besides  the  native  breed  of  doga  (jiarticularly 
inl«reitiDg),  domestic  sheep,  goatji,  and  the  afore-mentioned  oien.  The  tropical 
forests  of  the  Mubangi  basin,  the  acacias,  papyrus,  and  reeds  of  Lake  Chad,  the 
lake-like  width  of  the  Mubangi  river,  the  ugly  monotony  of  the  Shaii  pbins,  the 
park-like  country  between  the  Niger  and  the  Benue,  and  the  eitraordinary  villages 
of  the  Murchison  mountains  (built  round  great  natural  monuments  of  bare  rock) ; 
all  these  constitute  such  a  faithful  yet  diversified  picture  of  the  very  heart  of 
Africa,  ite  men,  beasts,  mountain?,  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  and  towns,  as  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  put  before  the  stay-at-home  public  by  any  previous  writer. 

There  are  a  few  trifiing  errors  in  the  spelling  of  native  names  (in  the  south 
more  particularly),  hut  it  would  be  ungenerouH  Co  make  any  trivial  criticisms. 

In  concluaiOD,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  exploration 
of  the  island  of  Tomando  Po  made  by  Captain  Boyd  Alexander  several  years  ago, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  noticed  a  great  physical  reeemblonce  between  the  Bube 
natives  of  that  island  and  the  Munshi  tribe  of  the  river  Beaue.  I  have  recently 
noted  a  certain  linguistic  connection  between  the  Bube  and  the  semi-Bantu  tribes 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Cross  river,  which  brings  us  very  near  to  the  land  of  the 
Uichi,  or  Uunshi.  It  is  curious  that,  although  this  warlike  cannibal  tribe  has 
been  known  to  explorers  since  the  late  fifties,  no  traveller  has  as  yet  recorded  its 
language.    The  vocabulary  taken  down  by  Koelle  In  1851,  at  Sierra  Leone,  from 


nipposed  Uunshi  (Tiwi)  slave,  shows  this  language  U 
The  letterpress  of  Captain  Boyd  Alexander's  book  i 
trationa. 


r 


li-Bantu  in  character. 
1  par  with  its  illus- 

H.  H.  JOHMBTON. 

NoBTH  Afbica. 
'Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel '  (new  isane).  Africa.  Vol.1, 
North  Africa.  By  A,  H.  Keane,  ll.d.,  f.B-O.s.  Mapt  and  llluitrations.  Second 
edition,  revised.  London  ;  Edward  Stanford.  1907.  Price  lEi.  net. 
Thia  edition  of  Prof.  Keane's  volume  on  North  Africa  in '  Slanford'a  Compendium 
of  Geography,'  is  intended  for  the  student  wjio  aecks  to  possess  in  a  convenient  form 
the  result*  of  the  additions  made  to  geographical  knowledge  in  that  |»rt  of  tho 
worid  in  the  last  twelve  years,  together  with  a  summary  of  rtcent  political  and 
economic  developments.  1'ho  general  character  and  high  standard  of  the  work  ia 
well  known,  and  the  first  edition  was  a  worthy  contribution  to  a  hott«r  under- 
standing of  many  obscure  and  difficult  problems.  This  new  edition  is  a  revision  ; 
the  work  has  not  been  re-written,  and  while  much  has  been  added  to  bring  the 
nuTBtive  "up-to^ate,"  there  arc  a  fuw  point*  open  to  criticism.  This  is 
wpedally  the  case  with  regard  to  British  West  Africa.  Thus  on  p.  247,  we 
reul  tiiat  the  Gold  Coast  "  is  barred  by  tlio  humiliating  Anglo-French  Treaty  of 
August,  18»9,  from  spreading  inland  beyond  the  9th  degree  of  north  btitudo  " — 
rtereaa  in  fact  it  extends,  in  virtue  of  the  1898  Convention,  to  1 1"  N.  lat  Then  no 
limt  is  given  of  the  recent  gold-mining  operations  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti, 
»hilo  Kumasi  is  said  (p.  381)  to  be  "  a  large  place  with  a  reputed  population  of 
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70,000  to  100,000/*  whereas  the  true  figure  in  December,  1906,  wag  6280>  and,  eyen 
induding  suburbs,  did  not  exceed  20,000.  Again,  Lagos  is  credited  with  a  popula- 
tion of  75,000,  which  is  about  25,000  too  many :  it  might  hare  been  pointed  ont 
that  it  is  now  capiral  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Six  lines  are  deyoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Koyal  Niger  Company,  and  that  without  a  mention  of  Sir  Qeoige  Goldie.  Are 
not  such  phrases  as  "  the  still  almost  unknown  r^on  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
great  northern  bend  of  the  Niger  "  (p.  267}  and  "  Easala,  cafntal  of  the  riohproTinoe 
of  Taka**  (p.  618),  uncorrected  survivals  from  the  first  edition?  It  is,  however, 
an  unthankful  task  to  pursue  these  omissions  and  misstatements.  The  new  issue 
retains  all  the  wealth  of  ethnographic  lore  contained  in  the  first  edition,  while  the 
])urely  geographical  pages  have  been,  as  a  rule,  adequately  revised.  The  book  is 
specially  valuable  as  tracing  the  interrelation  between  the  physical  features  of  a 
country,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  economic  development. 

F.  R.  C. 

AUSTRALASIA   AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Historical  Geography  of  Australasia. 

'  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies/  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Vol.  6, 
Australasia  in  two  parts.  By  J.  D.  Rogers.  Pp.  440,  9  maps.  Oxford:  1907. 
Price  l8.  6d, 

Into  a  volume  of  440  pages  Mr.  J.  D.  Rogers  has  compressed  a  most  instructive 
sketch  of  the  political  history  and  a  summary  of  the  geography  of  Australasia, 
under  which  term  he  includes,  not  only  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  south-western  Pacific.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  (of  308  pages)  deals  with  history,  and  the  second  (of  132  pages)  with 
descriptive  geography.  The  limits  of  space  presented  the  author  with  the  alternative 
of  recounting  only  a  few  main  events  and  stages,  or  of  giving  short  reference  to 
many.  He  has  chosen  the  latter  course,  and  deals  so  briefly  with  each  ejnsode  that 
the  volume  is,  for  its  size,  a  remarkably  complete  precis  of  Australian  history.  The 
book  is  saved  from  the  dulness  which  usually  accompanies  such  compression  by  its 
humour,  its  selection  of  graphic  incidents,  and  a  pithy  and  picturesque  literary  style. 
Thus  the  author  remarks  that  the  settlers  of  Otago  and  Christchurch  were  the  only 
Australasians  who  were  driven  to  colonization  *'  bent  on  going  to  heaven  in  their 
own  way  without  interruption"  (p.  141),  and  gives  a  sarcastic  sketch  of  Dr.  Lang 
and  his  ''  indignation  at  the  tardiness  with  which  statesmen  gave  effect  to  what  he 
and  Providence  had  predetermined.*'  The  work  shows  on  every  page  evidence  of 
detailed  research  and  reference  to  first-hand  authorities.  There  are  abundant 
quotations  from  the  Colonial  Hansards,  and  what  is  of  even  more  value  in  this  case, 
many  references  to  early  British  official  records,  which  are  less  accessible  in 
Australia,  where  they  are  of  most  interest.  The  richness  in  reference  to  little- 
known  official  literature  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  volume,  which  gives  the 
book  an  authority  and  an  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  main  subject-matter  is  political  history,  but  the  author  never  writes  as  a 
partisan.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Australian  wool  trade  grew  from  1819  to  1844 
with  the  help  of  a  preferential  tariff  from  Great  Britain ;  and  he  adds  that  the  effect 
of  the  abolition  of  this  preference  "cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  by  statisticians " 
(p.  90).  The  author  writes  with  warm  sympathy  with  his  subject;  he  helps  to 
repel  the  prejudice  based  on  the  introduction  of  the  convicts  by  reference  to  the 
official  statistics  of  their  crimes  ;  "  more  than  half  were  criminals  of  the  mildest 
type  *'  (p.  53),  and  *'  many  of  the  convicts  of  1788  were  not  what  we  should  call 
criminds'*  (p.  101).    He  quotes  Leslie's  statement  that  the  twenty-two  convicts 
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wlio  accompanied  him  to  the  Darling  Downs  were  "  worth  forty  men  I  have  since 
seen."    The  author  obviously  thinks  the  convicts  were  much  better  men  than  some 
of  their  gaolers,  such  as  Governor  Bligh — **  that  famous  grim  sea-captain/*  whose 
crew  mutinied  on  the  Bounty^  and  whose  cleverness  in  stocking  his  private  farm  at 
the  public  expense  "  would  have  made  the  unjust  steward  green  with  envy  "  (p.  66). 
Luckily,  Bligh  ran  a  tilt  against  McArthur,  **  a  man  bom  to  shine  in  many  spheres 
of  life,  but  not  at  the  stake ;  *'  and  a  second  mutiny  against  Bligh  relieved  Australia 
of  this  unscrupulous  tyrant.     It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  early  naval  governors  to 
statesmen  like  Gipps,  who  began  his  career  by  hanging  seven  white  men  who  had 
slain  blacks  (p.  77),  and  Grey,  who,  when  General  Cameron  declared  Weraroa  was 
impregnable  and  demanded  two  thousand  more  soldiers,  carried  it  by  storm  at  the 
head  of  a  few  Colonial  volunteers  (p.  222).   Mr.  Rogers  quotes  Grey's  noble  maxim, 
"I  could  neither  govern  nor  conciliate  a  people  with  whose  languages,  manners, 
customs,  religion,  and  modes  of  thought  I   was  unacquainted''  (p.  139).    The 
author  does  not  seem  to  know  Australia  personally,  and  it  is  therefore  remarkable 
how  successfully  he  escapes  the  many  pitfalls ;  there  are  occasional  slips  and  mis- 
prints, such  as  the  **  verbetrate  "  New  Guinea,  the  location  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines 
at  Silverton  (p.  189)  (although  in  part  2  the  population  of  the  two  places  is  given 
correctly,  and  Silverton  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  hamlet),  or  the  reference  to  the 
geysers  of  Mount  Morgan.    The  statement,  "  Outrim  is  the  only  good  coal  district 
in  Victoria "  will  please  one  company  as  much  as  it  will  be  disapproved  by  the 
others.    The  author's  view  that  Burke  and  Wills  **  were  the  first  adventurers  for 
adventure's  sake  in  Australian  history  "  is  not  likely  to  meet  universal  acceptance, 
nor  his  description  of  Eyre's  great  journey  as  a  '*  mad  freak."    But  it  is  ungracious 
to  refer  to  such  trifles  when  the  whole  historical  section  is  so  accurate  and  so  fair. 

The  geographical  section  of  the  work  is  less  satisfactory.  Tlie  maps  are  poor 
and  old  fashioned ;  they  represent  widespread  plateaus  like  mountain  chains,  and 
a  barely  perceptible  divide  on  a  broad  plain  as  if  it  were  a  great  moimtain  range. 
The  accoimt  of  the  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  is  interesting  from  its 
radnees  of  description,  rather  than  as  an  accurate  representation  of  its  structure. 
The  author's  graphic  methods  are  less  suited  to  physical  than  to  historical  geography, 
and  such  passages  as  "  the  structure,  shape,  and  direction  of  the  great  range  contain 
the  key  which  unlocks  every  geographical  secret  of  Middle  island.  With  the  aid 
of  this  key.  Middle  island  is  read  off  as  easily  as  Italy  or  South  America  "  (pt.  2, 
p.  29)»  or  that  "  All  the  gold  of  the  east  is  quartz-gold,  and  the  best  gold  is  found 
where  greenstone  and  slate  are  nearest,  just  as  the  best  tin  is  found  where  granite 
meets  slate  **  (p.  56),  do  not  show  the  keen  insight  or  accuracy  of  the  historical  part 
of  the  work.  ^The  author's  knowledge  of  the  geographical  literature  is  also  less  com- 
plete than  of  the  historical;  acquaintance  with  Marshall's  'Geography  of  New 
Zealand '  (1906)  would  have  been  useful  in  the  description  of  New  Zealand. 

Probably  the  best  chapter  dealing  with  physical  geography  is  that  on  the 
aborigines  of  Australia ;  the  author  brings  out  their  Caucasian  affinities  by  reference 
to  their  resemblance  to  the  Dravidians  of  India  and  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
the  possibility  of  mistaking  them  for  a  "  nude,  scarred,  dyed  European."  He  lays 
stress  on  **  the  great  gulf  fixed  "  between  the  Australians  and  the  black,  woolly- 
bsired  Tasmsnians.  The  author,  however,  describes  subcision  as  an  *'  objectless 
operataon,"  a  view  in  opposition  to  the  expert  medical  opinion  of  Prof.  Anderson 
Stoart.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  compact  and  most  useful  digest  of 
iustralasian  history. 

J.  W.  G. 
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POLAR  REGIONS. 

YoTAOE  TO  East  Gbeshlavd. 

*  Dao  d*0rl^n8.  A  travera  la  Banqaise  da  Spiiiberg  an  Gap  Philippe,  Hai-Aoftt,  1905.' 

PariB :  Librairie  Plon.  1907.    Pp.  349.    Map§  and  lUmbraihM.    PHoe  2^/ranet. 

In  1905  the  Duke  of  Orleans  chartered  the  Bdgioa^  and,  with  Oaptain  A.  de  Gerlache 
in  command,  sailed  for  Spitzbergen.  The  vessel  cmiaed  along  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  of  West  Spitzbergen,  Dane's  island  and  Treurenberg  bay,  the  site 
of  the  Swedish  geodetic  station,  being  visited,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  from 
the  north-western  angle  of  Spitzbergen  to  reach  the  coast  <tf  Greenland,  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  pack  proved  too  solid,  and,  though  a  more  westerly 
course  was  held  than  on  previous  voyages.  Cape  Bismarck  was  the  first  land  sighted. 
The  season  proved  to  be  unsually  favourable,  and  (^n  water  lay  to  the  north.  A 
large  bay — Orleans  bay — was  discovered,  with  an  island,  named  He  de  France,  on 
its  eastern  side.  The  duke  tried  to  reach  the  western  shore,  but  was  stopped  by 
lanes  of  water  too  wide  and  deep  to  cross  without  a  boat.  A  lofty  ooast-line  was 
also  seen  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north,  and  in  all  the  duke  claims  to 
have  added  nearly  2°  of  latitude  to  the  discovered  shores  of  Greenland.  Fuller 
details  will  be  found  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  89,  pp.  93.  For  the  rest, 
the  narrative  necessarily  resembles  those  of  the  many  polar  expeditions  which  have 
gone  out  in  recent  years.  Bears  and  hooded  seals  were  numeroQs,  and  sport  was 
good.  The  appendices  contain  the  list  of  soundings  and  of  birds  and  animals 
observed,  and  the  book  is  well  illustrated  by  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  E. 
M^rite,  and  with  photographs.  The  maps  show  the  course  of  the  whole  voyage, 
the  route  along  the  edge  of  the  pack  and  the  newly  discovered  coast 

GENERAL. 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Sea-route  to  Siberia. 

*  liifo  and  Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins,  f.b.o.b.'     By  Henry  Johnson.      London  : 

Murray.    1907.    Price  15«.  nH. 

It  is  well  that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Joseph  Wiggins  should  be  placed  on 
permanent  record.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  a  British  seaman,  honesty  knowing 
his  business  well,  energetic,  and  persevering. 

He  was  a  master  mariner,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  nautical  examiner  at 
Sunderland.  While  so  employed  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  oommerdal 
intercourse  with  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Kara  sea.  Siberia,  he  maintained,  needed 
an  ocean  highway. 

This  is  the  old  route  attempted  by  Willoughby  under  the  auspices  of 
Edward  YI.,  by  Stephen  Burrough,  who  discovered  the  strait,  which  ought  to  bear 
his  name,  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Yaigats  island  in  1556,  by  Pet  and  Jack- 
man  in  1580,  and  by  Barents  in  1594.  All  were  stopped  by  the  ice  because  they 
were  too  early  in  the  season.  But  the  Russian  lodias  even  then  made  reguW 
voyages  along  the  coast  from  Archangel  to  the  river  Obi,  In  1738,  Lieut.  Malygin 
was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  and  reached  the  Obi,  and  Lient.  Kookalof 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Yenisei.  Admiral  Lutke  made  surveys  in  1821-24 ;  and  the 
coast-lines  were  delineated  by  Lieuts.  Ivanoff  and  Ragosia  in  1827-28.  Later,  in 
1869,  Palliser  and  Carlson  crossed  the  Kara  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  in 
1870  that  sea  was  traversed  by  a  whole  fleet  of  Norwegian  walrus-hunters,  one  of 
them,  Johannesen,  passing  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  finding  the  sea  clear 
of  ice  late  in  the  season. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  us,  and  there  was  no  question  about  the  navigability 
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of  the  Kara  tea.  It  ib  a  ehallow  gulf,  320  milea  long  and  160  aoroM.  loe-floee  of 
great  thioioeBs  are  forc»l  against  the  eaatern  shoreB  of  Nowaya  Zemlya,  but  the 
wa  UBually  becomes  oavigable  late  in  the  aeason.  The  water  is  much  colder  than 
that  of  tbe  Barents  sea,  and  Von  Baer  called  the  Kara  aea  an  ice-cellsc.  So  that 
Captain  Wiggine's  ibeory  about  the  Oulf  Stream  is  mistaken. 

Captain  Wiggins  diecoverod  nothing.  Hie  merit  is  that  he  directed  atlention 
to  this  route  to  Siberia,  and  made  himaelf  a  pilot  for  it.  Siberian  mcrchaatB, 
notably  Sidetuif  and  Siberiakoff,  oETered  rewards  for  a  succeBsful  voyagp,  and 
Captmn  Wiggins  succeeded  in  rusing  funda  to  buy  and  6t  out  the  steamer  Diana 
(103  tons)  in  1974.  He  was  able  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  and  then  returned. 
Bot  Nord«nski(ild  reached  the  Yeoisei  in  1875,  aod  made  an  e'^ually  aucceasful 
Toyage  in  the  following  year. 

In  1876,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Gardiner  and  of  Siberiakoff,  CapUin  Wiggins 
was  enabled  to  fit  out  the  Thamts,  a  steamer  of  150  tons,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Temsei  river;  but  there  tbe  Tliamta  was  wrecked  and  abandoned.  It  was  in 
1878  liat  Captain  Wiggins  made  his  most  satisfactory  voyage,  through  the  very 
etGcient  aid  of  Hr.  Oswald  Cattley,  a  merchant  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Cattley 
chartered  the  Warhu/orlh  steamer,  and  had  a  cargo  of  wheat  and  hemp  ready 
in  the  Obi  river.  Captain  Wiggins  took  out  tba  IVarhworth  to  the  Ob),  ehipped 
the  oargo,  and  retnrcod  withont  accident.  The  Neptune,  a  Hamburg  steamer,  did 
the  Hame. 

Sir  Robert  Morier,  tba  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Pelorsburg,  took  up  the  cause 
with  some  enthusiasm  in  1887,  and  a  company  was  formed,  owning  the  Plimnix 
steamer  (270  tons).  Captain  Wiggins  look  her  up  the  Yenisei,  but  there  again  bis 
vessel  was  hopelessly  stranded.  Goiug  home  overland,  he  next  went  out  in  the 
Labrador,  but  returned  with  the  cargo,  and  the  company  became  bankrupt.  From 
1690  to  1894  Captain  Wiggins  was  connected  with  Mr.  Popham's  ventures,  reaching 
the  Yenisei  twice,  but  again  losing  bis  vessel. 

It  was  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  complete  success  attending  every 
voyage  if  commerce  was  to  be  turned  into  ibis  channel  The  only  really  well- 
managed  venture  was  that  of  Hr.  Cattley — a  man  who  evidently  understood  his  job. 
The  Russian  Government  prefers  to  favour  the  Moscow  merchants  by  turning  all 
tbe  trade  into  the  railroad.  But  a  time  must  come  when  Siberia  will  be  free 
lad  the  ocean  highway  by  the  Kara  aea  will  natursJIy  become  a  frequented  and 
flouriahin;  route. 

After  his  last  voyage  to  the  Kara  s«a,  Captaiu  Wiggins  commanded  steamers 
bound  to  Australia.  He  finally  retired  to  a  bouse  near  Earrowgate,  whence  he 
volunleered  to  join  the  Antarctic  search  eipedition.  lie  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
Ibree,  on  September  13,  1905.  Captain  Wiggins  bequeathed  the  beautiful  plate 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  tbe  Emperor  of  Itussia,  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
paphical  Society. 

In  1B'J4  the  MurchiBOQ  Grant  of  our  Society  was  presenfed  to  Captain  Wiggins. 
Tbe  present  writer  theu  addressed  faim  as  follows  -.  "  It  was  through  your  resolution, 
dftermi nation,  and  excellent  seamanlike  qualities  that  a  new  route  baa  been  opened 
lor  eotamerce;  you  are  the  pilot  of  the  Kara  sea,  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
TMeived  a  recognition  of  your  services  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Bosiia.  I  am  sure  no  man  ever  deserved  it  better.  The  Murchison  Grant  is  in  a 
pwnliar  way  Utted  for  the  recognition  of  your  services,  for  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
tmlc  ihe  deepest  interest  In  ice-navigation,  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  prosperity 

t«f  Riuais." 
Thia  book  ia  interesUcg  and  well  arranged ;   but  the  panegyric  la  too  indii- 
tri^aate.    No  man  ever  lived  who  never  made  any  mistakes.    There  is  also  a 
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disposition  to  disparage  the  work  of  others,  especially  that  of  NordenskiiSld,  who 

had  certainly  reached  the  Yenisei  twice  before  Wiggins  had  reached  it  once. 

Wiggins  was  an  exceedingly  fine  type  of  an  English  saSlor^  combining  patience  and 

forethought  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.    He  had  an  hones^  of  purpose  and  a 

charm  of  manner  which  secured  him  many  friends. 

C.  R.  M. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Europe.—*  A  History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe.*  By  £.  J.  BecL 
(Cambridge:  The  University  Press.  1907.  Pp.  xvi.  and  270.  Map§  and  lUus- 
tratioiis.)  This  detailed  study,  from  original  sources,  of  a  district  hittorically 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  London,  is  excellently  carried  out  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  variety  of  appropriate  reproductions,  from  old  prints  to 
works  of  Whistler,  as  well  as  by  photographs.  A  chapter  by  Canon  T.  G.  Bonney, 
based  on  the  geological  history  of  the  district,  form  a  fitting  geographical  {Mreface. 

'The  Spanish  Series.'  By  A.  F.  Calvert.  (London:  John  Lane.  1907.) 
Three  volumes  of  this  series  are  here  to  be  noticed — '  Toledo '  (pp.  xxiiL,  169,  and 
511  plates)  ;  'Granada  and  the  Alahambra'  (new  edition,  pp.  xxxyL,88,  and  460 
plates) ;  '  Cordova '  (in  which  Mr.  Calvert's  collaborator  is  Walter  M.  Ghdlichan,  pp. 
xvi.,  108,  and  159  plates).  As  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  enumeration,  the 
remarkable  feature  of  these  volumes  is  the  number  of  illustrations.  Considering  their 
low  price,  these  are  very  excellent,  lliey  provide  an  abundance  of  detail  in 
architecture,  paintings,  and  other  objects  of  art,  and  though  there  are  certain 
technical  faults  in  some  of  the  architectural  photographs,  not  entirely,  perhaps,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects,  criticism  is  silenced  by  the  care 
shown  in  their  selection.  One  plate  in  each  volume  is  a  sketch-map  of  the  town 
treated. 

Asia, — *  From  Tokio  through  Manchuria  with  the  Japanese.'  By  Louis  L. 
Seaman.  (New  York :  Appletoo.  1905.  Pp.  xv.,  268.  lilustrations,)  This  is  an 
entertaining  narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  and  observations  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  when  he  had  special  facilities  for  following  aflairs. 

'  Tb^  Real  Triumph  of  Japan.'  By  Louis  L.  Seaman.  (New  York :  Appleton. 
1907.  Pp.  292.  Illustrations.)  Here  the  same  author  deals  with  the  particular 
subject  in  which  he  was  primarily  interested  in  connection  with  the  Japanese 
operationf,  namely,  their  hospital  and  general  medical  organization,  of  which  he 
is  loud  in  praise. 

*  The  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo.'  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gt)mes.  (London :  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  1907.  Pp.  75.  Maps  and  lUus- 
trations.)  This  little  book  provides  a  simple  and  clear  account  of  an  interesting 
people,  not  including  much  scientific  ethnographical  detail,  bat  ^ing  deeply  into 
the  customs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Sea-Dyaks,  and  narrating  the  progress  of 
missionary  work  among  them.    There  are  several  excellent  illustrations. 

America. — *  A  travers  I'Amerique  du  Sud.'  By  J.  Delebeoque.  (Deuxidme 
edition.  Paris :  Plon-Mourrit  et  Cie.  1907.  Pp.  viii.  and  318.  Maps  a/nd  lUwtrations.) 
The  journey  here  described,  includes  coasting  from  La  Guayra,  in  Venezuela,  to 
Lima  in  Peru  (crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panama),  with  a  ditour  into  Ecuador,  and 
finally  the  crossing  of  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Amazon.  The  time  occupied  in 
the  crossing  from  Lima  to  Peru  was  sixty-four  days.  The  story  is  told  vividly,  and 
with  no  little  humour. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  G^eograpbical  Association  was  held  at  University 
College,  London,  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  1908.  The  President,  Mr.  Douglas  W. 
Freshfield,  was  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Herbertson,  summarized 
the  annual  report.  He  pointed  out  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Association,  the 
membership  of  which  had  risen  to  643,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  colonial  or  foreign 
members.  Three  new  branches  had  been  opened  in  Sheffield,  Bristol,  and  North 
London.  The  new  edition  of  the  '  Hints  to  Teachers,'  originally  prepared  by  Dr. 
Mill  at  tbe  request  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  Press,  and  would  be  issued  with 
the  title  *Ghude  to  Gteographical  Books  and  Appliances'  at  Easter,  by  Messrs.  G. 
Philip  &  Son.  Dr.  Mill  had  generously  presented  the  Association  with  all  his 
rights  in  the  work.  A  special  committee  on  lantern  slides  was  preparing  special 
sets  illustrative  of  different  regions  and  of  different  aspects  of  geography.  Members 
would  receive  considerable  discount  on  the  prices  of  these  slides,  and  could  hire 
them  for  long  periods  at  specially  low  rates.  The  committee  had  resolved  to  form 
a  amall  lending  library  for  the  special  benefit  of  country  members.  He  asked  for 
contributions  to  the  lantern  slides  and  library.  The  committee  had  arranged  a 
course  of  six  evening  lectures  on  the  Teaching  of  Geography,  which  would  be 
given  in  the  Lent  term  of  1908,  at  University  College,  London.  The  growing 
correspondence  necessitated  the  appointment  of  new  correspondents  on  different 
subjects.  The  reports  of  the  branches  showed  that  they  were  doing  good  work  and 
proving  of  much  local  benefit.  Special  thanks  had  to  be  given  to  Mr.  8.  Vaughan 
Morgan  for  a  donation  of  £10  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association,  and  £5  5s.  to 
the  library  funds.  Donations  in  money,  and  presents  of  views  and  books,  would  be 
specially  welcomed  by  the  Association.  Attention  was  called  to  the  new  regula- 
tions and  syllabuses  for  training  colleges  and  the  certificate  examinations,  to  the 
recognition  of  geography  as  a  subject  for  the  final  pass  B.A.  at  Oxford,  and  to  the 
inclusion  of  geography,  with  600  marks  attached  to  it,  among  the  subjects  for  the 
Higher  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  P.  Elton,  of  Wellington  College,  then  gave  a  state- 
ment of  accounts.  Both  this  and  the  annual  report  were  adopted,  and  the  office- 
liearers  were  elected  for  1908. 

Mr.  Dougles  W.  Freshfield,  who  was  re-elected  President,  then  gave    the 

presidential  address.    He  said  that  last  year  he  had  had  to  comment  on  the 

exclusion  of  geography  from  the  examinations  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil 

Service,  including  the  Foreign  Office.    They  could  now  congratulate  themselves  upon 

its  inclusion.    The  struggle  was  a  somewhat  arduous  one,  and  the  President  of  the 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  (Sir  G.  Goldie)  had  spared  no  pains  to  bring  it  to  a 

■oocessful  ooDduBion.     They  owed  much  to  the  support  of  the  Universities; 

Oxford  in  particular.    Members  of  the  Foreign  Office  henceforth  would  not  be  called 

upon  to  pick  up  their  geography,  after  they  have  joined  it,  at  the  expense  of  the 

interests  of  the  nation.    The  minds  of  all  engaged  in  secondary  education  had  been 

lately  agitated  by  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  public 

schooh  and  Universities.    It  affected  teachers  of  geography  inasmuch  as  some  of 

those  who  desired  to  retain  Greek  in  its  old  predominant  position,  would  do  so  by 

throwing  over  wholly  or  in  part  such  modem  studies  as  history  and  geography ; 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  modem  extremists  were  led  into  revolutionary 

proposals  which  would  injure  the  cultivation  of  a  reasonable  system  in  our  public 

schools.    There  had  lately  been  an  interchange  of  articles  in  the  National  Beview 

which  might  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  men's  minds.    That  most 

popular  author,  lately  a  house  master  at  Eton,  Mr.  Arthur  Bjnson,  alleged  that  classic 
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authors  Buch  as  CaBsar  are  stadied  far  too  laboriously  and  unintelligently — ^mainly 
as  exercises  in  grammar — and  he  made  the  startling  suggestion  that  a  few  hours 
every  diy  might  be  spent  with  advantage  by  schoolboys  in  hearing  the  daily  paper 
read  and  commented  on.    Canon  Lyttelton,  head  master  of  Eton,  retorted  that 
"practical  effectiveness"  was  missing  in  Mr.  Bensmi's  criticism,  that  he  had  no 
scheme  of  education  to  put  forward,  and  compared  that  criticism  to  the  plaintive, 
inarticulate  note  of  the  curlew.    But  Canon  Lyttelton  went  on  to  compare  himself 
and  his  brother  head  masters  to  perplexed  travellers  on  a  misty  moorland.  Was  not 
this  an  interesting  confession  from  the  first  of  headmasters,  and  a  suggestive  one  in 
the  present  crisis  ?    In  the  light  of  thii*  confession  he  glanced  at  the  recent  debates 
at  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  at  Oxford,  with  the  suggestion  of  the  head  masters 
of  Winchester  and  Eton,  that  little  boys  at  private  schools  should  be  soundly 
grounded  in  modem  subjects  in  place  of  being  crammed  with  Greek.   Moat  of  tham 
would  probably  agree  with  this;  but  the  boon  was  to  be  bought  at  a  price.    Canon 
Lyttelton  was  understood  at  the  time  to  say  that  he  proposed,  in  order  -to  make 
more  time  for  Greek,  to  exclude  history  and  geography  altogether  from  the  teaching 
of  boys  between  12  and  18.     He  had,  however,  explained  that  he  only  meant  to 
suggest  as  a  detail  that,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  full  study  of  Gre^,  modem 
studies  should  be  neglected  for  two  years.    While  the  first  supposed  proposal  was^ 
monstrous,  the  second  was  insidious  and  dangerous.    He  regarded  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  would  deeply  regret  the  exdusion  of  Greek,  yet  who 
could  sympathize  with  the  despair  raised  in  masters*  minds  by  the  multiplication  of 
subjects,  the  absurdity  of  parents,  and  the  diversity  in  intelligence  of  boys.    Let 
classics  be  taught  as  modem  languages  were  taught,  and  history  and  geography 
need  not  be  excluded  for  two  years ;  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  keeping  them 
up.    If  they  were  not  kept  up,  the  classics  could  not  be  taught  properly.    How 
could  a  book  be  read  intelligently  if  the  conditions,  human  and  physical,  in  which 
the  author  moved  were  not  explained?    What  confusions  had  not  learned  com- 
mentators and  eminent  editors  fallen  into  from  an  incapacity  to  handle  geographical 
and  topographical  facts?    If  geography  and  history  were  dropped  even  for  two 
years,  the  geographical  and  historical  aspects  of  classical  teaching  would  be  dropped, 
and  the  root  of  the  subject  would  not  be  reached.    Get  rid  of  the  tradition  that  the 
only  intellectual  grindstone  for  boys  was  to  be  found  in  the  grammatical  com- 
plexities of  dead  languages.    Believe  that  languages  could  be  taught  with  profit 
without  aiming  at  the  perfection  of  qualifying  your  pupils  to  write  them  with 
correct  fluency  in  intricate  metre.    There  was  no  need  for  permanent  antagonism 
between  the  classicists  and  the  modems;  the  two  ''sides''  could  be  combined  and 
welded  by  those  who  would  take  a  broad  view,  unhampered  by  traditions,  party 
spirit ;  who  would  avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes  and  the  extravagances  of  cranks. 
Let  them  look  abroad  and  see  how  other  nations  managed  their  education.    Let 
them  not  be  discouraged  by  the  temporary  bewilderment  and  divagations  of  their 
leaders.    The  latter  would  realize  in  time  that  while  they  had  been  meandering 
in   mist  the  straight  path  was  only  a  few  yards  ofif,  and  that  other  guideless 
parties  had  already  found  it. 

Major  C.  F.  Close  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Map  Projection  "  with  lantern  illus- 
trations,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Bugby,  exhibited  on  the  screen  and  described 
views  of  the  Rhine  gorge,  specially  prepared  for  members  of  the  Association. 
A  fuller  report  will  be  found  in  the  Qeographicdl  Teacher  for  February. 
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Lakes  and  River-gorges  in  England. — In  the  well-known  case  of 

the  Yorkshire  Derwent^  it  has  been  generally  accepted  by  geologists  that  the  gorge 
soath  of  Malton  was  cut  by  the  overflow  of  a  lake  which  occupied  the  Vale  of 
nckeiing  during  the  glacial  epoch,  such  overflow  being  due  to  the  blocking  by  ice 
of  the  natural  outlet  to  the  east.    That  a  precisely  similar  state  of  things  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  formation  of  gorges  in  other  parts  of  England  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Harmer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  G(eological  Society  in  May,  1907,  and 
printed  in  the  Qmrterly  Journal  of  that  body  for  November.    The  writer  avowedly 
dealt  largely  with  hypothesis,  and  his  views  will  not  be  accepted  in  their  entirety 
without  further  evidence,  but  they  are  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  as  supplying 
an  alteniative  explanation  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  English  river  systems  as  at 
present  existing.    Mr.  Harmer  starts  with  the  statement  that  the  gorge-like  valleys 
of  Yorkshire,  of  which  the  glacial  origin  has  been  established,  must  be  typical 
rather  than  anomalous,  and  that  where  we  see  similar  recent-looking  gorges  cut 
down  to  base-level  across  ridges  of  high  land,  a  similar  origin  is  suggested,  while  he 
hoIdB  that  the  conditions  in  Central  England  in  glacial  times  were  precisely  those 
onder  which  glacial  lakes  would  naturally  have  originated.    The  principal  cases 
pat  forward  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  gorge  of  the  Severn  at  Ironbridge,  with  a  sup- 
poaed  lake  occupying  the  southern  part  of  the  Cheshire  plain ;  (2)  the  gorges  at 
8tratford-on*Avon  and  Clifton,  with  a  lake  in  the  Trowbridge  area ;  (3)  the  gaps  in 
the  Jurassic  escarpment  at  Lincoln  and  Ancaster ;  (4)  the  Goring  gap  in  the  Thames 
ralley,  with  a  lake  occupying  the  great  Oxford  plain.    Mr.  Harmer  supports  his 
TieWy  particularly  in  the  two  last  cases,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
glacial  deposits  in  Central  England,  which  he  shows  to  be  such  as  to  point  in  the 
desired  direction.    In  the  case  of  the  Severn  his  explanation  certainly  seems  prob- 
able, and  it  harmonizes  with  the  views  held  for  some  time  by  Prof.  Lapworth.    But 
lie,  perhaps,  makes  too  much  of  the  supposed  similar  origin  of  similar  phenomena, 
^which,  if  carried  to  extremes,  would  involve  a  glacial  origin  for  all  gorges  draining 
^de  basins  across  ridges  of  high  ground,  which  can  probably  be  explained,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  differential  denudation  of  the  harder  and  softer  formations.    He  also  lays 
■tiesson  the  recent  character  of  the  gorges  and  the  absence  of  indications  of  former 
riTer-courses,  of  which  they  might  have  formed  part ;  though,  considering  the  amount 
of  possible  subsequent  denudation,  such  traces  might  hardly  be  expected  to  exist  now. 
Another  point  insiBted  on  is  the  fact  that  the  gorges  are  out  down  to  the  level  of 
the  plains  on  either  side,  though  the  precise  bearing  of  this  on  the  problem  is  not 
dearly  explained.    To  account  for  the  bwering  of  the  plains  above  the  gorges,  Mr. 
Harmer  resorts  to  what  he  terms  "  lacustrine  denudation,"  which  he  supposes  to 
have  acted  2xir«jxiMU  with  the  wearing  down  of  the  gorges.    But  he  goes  into  no 
details  as  to  its  manner  of  action,  and  it  could  hardly,  in  any  case,  be  as  efficient  as 
ordinary  river  erosion.    His  strongest  point  seems  to  be  the  very  recent  character 
of  the  gorges,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Gh>ring  gap,  the  presence  in  its  immediate 
vidnity  of  high-level  gravels  regarded  by  4)ompetent  observers  as  of  Glacial  age. 
The  argument  from  the  probability  that  the  original  drainage  was  longitudinal, 
following  the  strike  of  the  Tri|kssic  and  softer  Jurassic  rocks,  also  deserves  oon" 
sideration,  though  any  attempt  to  define  the  conditions  at  so  remote  a  period  must 
involve  a  large  element  of  ui^certainty.     In  none  of  the  cases  spoken  of  is  the 
direction  of  the  former  drainage  so  unequivocal  as  in  that  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 
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Dr.  Sren  Hedin. — A  communication  from  Dr.  Hedin,  received  at  tlie  Society, 
onfirma  the  statements  lately  made  in  the  daily  prese  lli»t  the  eiplor 
have  located  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra,  Sutlej  and  IiiduB.  Ihat  of 
the  Br-ahmapuCra  (eridently  the  Kub  of  the  previoug  communlcatiuu  :  Journal, 
rol.  80,  p.  560)  is  aaid  to  lie  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  northernmost  parallel  raogeof 
the  mm  al  ay  as.   On  NoTemberd  Dr.  Utdio  wasabouttostarl  (orLidikhandEboIan. 

Asoent  of  Honnt  Halcon,  Hindoro.— This,  the  third  highest  eum 
Philippines,  H-as  ascended  for  the  KrdC  time  at  the  end  of  \'JOQ>  by  bd  Americui 
party  headed  by  Major  £,  A.  Mearns,  U.S.  Army,  and  includiog  among  its  members 
Mr.  E.  D.  Meniil,  who  describes  the  eipedilion  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Philippine  Journal  of  Scicntt  for  1907.  The  interior  of  Mindoro  baa  remained  tho 
least  known  portioo  of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  its  rough  and  forost-clad 
character  presenting  unusual  difGcultiea  to  the  explorer.  The  tilnglish  naturalist) 
Hr.  John  Whitehead,  reached  an  altitude  of  60X  feet  on  the  Mount  Ualcon  range 
in  l>il95,  while  unsuccessful  attempt?)  to  reach  tbe  summit  were  made  by  American 
parties  in  1904  and  in  June,  190S.  The  difficulties  are  iocreastd  by  the  eiceptio 
heavy  rainfall  and  the  great  body  of  nater  carried  by  the  riTors  when  in  Bood. 
Mearns'  expedition  struck  inlaDd  from  Subaau,  on  the  north  coast  to  the  weet  of 
Cnlapan,  the  capital  of  Miiidoro,  going  south-west  to  the  Alag  river,  an  upper  branch 
of  the  Bako,  and  asceudicg  this  tu  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  Most  of  the  routa 
led  over  steep  forest-clad  ridges,  between  which  the  Alag  and  its  tributaries  fi 
in  deep  cauoDS.  Native  trails  were  sometimes  made  use  of,  but  a  path  had  ofieu  to 
be  cut  through  dense  bush.  On  reaching  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  the  travellers 
entered  a  region  of  constant  fog  and  rain,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  constant 
F  ifettinga  and  the  cold,  the  temperature  being  constantly  below  60°  Fahr.  Afl*T 
I  BlUining  tbe  main  ridge  at  an  altitude  of  TBOO  feet,  the  buaii  gave  way  for  a  tim' 


nt,  and  before  gaining  the  summit 
e  stunl«d},  and  the  cutting  of  ft 
<  seen  that  man  had  ever  pene- 
lb  naturally  a  matter  of  difSculty, 
c  cut  o3  from  the  base  camp  by 


D  heath  lands,  but  (hese  were  limited  ii 
the  thickets  became  denser  than  ever  (though  mo: 
path  was  excessively  laborious.     No  indication  wi 
trated  to  tbe  summit  rej;ion.    The  commissariat  w 
especially  as  the  advance  party  was  more  than  on 

Hooded  rivera,  but  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  the  return  joumf  y  was  at  last  successfully 
accomplished.  Like  other  travellers,  the  expedition  found  leeches  exoeedingly 
troublesome  at  loner  levels,  but  broivc  soap  smeared  on  the  legs  of  the  native  carrier! 
Wds  found  to  be  a  good  repellent,  and  puttees  proved  effectual  in  the  case  of  iha 
white'.  The  interior  of  Miodoro  is  inhabited  only  by  the  aboriginal  Mangyana,  who 
are  little  known  lo  the  outside  world.  Their  houses  and  clearings  were  frequently 
met  wiih,  but  only  throe  individuals  were  seen,  aa  they  .lake  to  flight  on  tin 
approach  of  strangers.  One  of  their  houses  was  unusually  large  and  well  built. 
The  presence  of  Mount  Halcon  (a  Spanish  name  signifying  "  falcon,"  the  nativea 
•pparenlly  knowing  the  mountain  eithar  as  Alog  or  Bako)  causes  an  enormoal 
precipitation  in  the  north  of  Mindoro,  extending  continuously  over  nine  months  in 
the  year,  while  the  remaining  throe,  February,  March,  and  April,  arc  not  alwiiys  dry. 
The  vegetation  bears  evidence  of  the  exceptional  humidity  in  the  abundance  of  ' 
epphytes,  ferns,  orcLidiJ,  mosses,  etc.,  which  at  the  Ijighcr  elevjtiims  clothe  tbi 
branches  so  densely  as  to  completely  conceal  them.  Halcon  (which  probably 
has  an  altitude  of  85C0  feet}  is  not  due  t?  volcanic  action,  but  the  range, 
which  is  formed  of  granite,  white  quartz,  sctiiat,  and  marble,  feema  to  be  a  fold, 
llindoro  aa  a  whole  seems  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  of  which  it  is 
possibly  the  oldest  portion.  There  are  indications  of  an  early  connection  with 
nome  great  mass  to  the  west  and  south,  followed  by  a  prolonged  separation. 
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The  Egyptian  Surrey  Itepartment. — The  nport  of  Captain  Lyons  Tor 
190S  racotdt  Ihe  usiuJ  ftoount  of  valuable  work  in  the  various  branches  of  th's 
departmeot,  wlifcb  hai  to  do  cot  only  with  &uiTe;  pure  siiil  limple,  but  wi  h 
meteorological  and  geological  researcb,  obEervatioiis  of  the  Nile  difchargp,  and  oilier 
Dutlera.  The  two  principal  features  of  the  survey  woik  were  the  completion 
of  the  Cadastral  Survey  fon  which  a  epeciat  report  is  promife't))  and  tl.e  publicatiou 
of  about  one-quarter  of  the  general  map  of  (he  Nile  vatley  and  delta  en  the 
•cda  of  1  :  50.CXX1.  Another  piece  of  work  was  the  demarcation  of  tho  Turco- 
%yptiftn  frontier  (,J-.iirna',  vol.  30,  p.  89),  which  will  also  be  dealt  with  in  a 
ipecial  pitblicatioD.  Ae  regarda  uooitd-order  triangulatioc,  a  complete  chain  if 
which  (as  shown  in  a  sketch-map  accompanying  the  report)  o:(i.''ts  from  [he 
Hedil«rraneas  to  Wadi  Hal/ii,  attention  was  chiefly  directed  during  the  year  to  the 
deltii,  a  great  part  of  which  had  not  been  (atitfactorily  triangulated  btfurc.  Base- 
metisuremeDts  at  Alexandria  and  Waked  with  the  Jiiderin  appuatua  gave  remark- 
ably accural«  results,  Vaiioua  lines  of  precise  IbvellJng  were  also  completed  in  the 
delta.  A  grent  part  of  the  work  of  the  lopographioa!  section  was  done  in  the  Nile 
Tall«y  between  Khartum  and  Wadi  Ilalfs,  in  crnnection  with  possible  sites  cf  reser- 
voirs (Journal,  vol.  SB,  p.  332).  Great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  accurate  results,  and 
Uka  levelling  gave  interesticg  results  as  regards  the  varying  slope  of  the  river.  An 
Important  statement  is  made  regarding  the  longilude  of  stations  in  the  Sudan,  as 
adopted  in  Culonel  Taibct's  gurv<>y.  This  officer  used  the  value  31"  IT'  13"'5 
east  of  Orernwicb  fur  the  west  transit  room  of  Abossia  observatory,  which  has 
wnce  been  found  to  be  1"  96  loo  grent.  But  the  direct'on  given  in  1!102  in  the  War 
Office  list  of  latitudes  and  loagtitui-'es,  that  5"  must  be  subtracted  from  Colonvl 
Talbot's  lcDgitude«i,  does  nut  after  all  hold  good,  for  the  Nile  valley  triangulatlon 
Las  f  hown  that  the  longitude  of  Colonel  Talbot's  point  at  Wadi  Haifa,  as  de'.ormiceil 
telegrmpbically  some  years  ago,  is  too  small  by  4"'07,  The  two  correciioiis  thus, 
CDtioualy  enough,  neaily  neutralize  each  other,  the  nltimate  correction  b.-ieg  only 
l)"-e9.  The  most  important  work  of  tho  Geological  Survey  was  that  in  the 
uslern  desert  between  22°  and  26°  N.,  carried  out  by  Dr.  J.  Ball,  Mr.  Villiera 
Stuart,  and  others.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  which  will  he  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

The  East  African  Rift-system.— Dr.  Carl  Uhlig,  whote  reEearches  in  East 
Africa  have  been  frequently  referrid  to  in  the  Journal,  bis  bummed  up  Ihe  rebulls 
of  hit  observations  regarding  the  East  African  rif  .-valley  and  associated  fault-scarp*, 
ID  the  GtographUihe  Zeitachri/t  for  September,  ISOT.  The  poition  of  the  sysli;m 
examiiHd  by  Dr.  Uhlig  and  bis  associateswas  thai  comprised  between  2°  and  4°  sou*h, 
and  extending  from  a  little  north  of  the  Magad  or  Katron  lake  lo  a  little  south  of 
tha  Laua  ya  Hiiori :  and  the  morphological  features  of  this  Eectlon  are  deacribed  in 
fliU  detail  by  the  writer,  who  aUo  discusses  the  many  problems  still  uosolvei  with 
regard  to  the  geological  history.  He  brings  out  claaily  the  complex  character  of  the 
teriea  of  scarps  and  depressions,  and  shows  the  need  fur  further  research  before  the 
problems  alkded  to  can  be  regarded  as  solved.  AlthoDgh  all  the  main  features  ate 
d(  tectonic  Diigin,  there  is  grtat  diversity  in  their  ago  and  present  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  aie.i.  In  places  Ihe  fcaips  are  well  marked  and  follow  a  legular  direc- 
tioD,  while  at  others  they  are  so  irregular  that  it  is  diffitult  to  say  what  is  their 
precise  di:ec1ion  or  whether  thty  are  lo  be  traCflJ  at  all ;  and  while  frequeally 
formed  of  reciiit  volcanic  matirialp,  they  occasionally  consist  of  ArchEcan  rocks.  The 
Vulcanoei^loo.seem  tobeof  very  various  ages.  It  is  to  the  north  uf  the  area  in  question 
tUt  tha  rift-vall"y  boars  the  well-marked  character  known  to  visitors  lo  Briiish 
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Eaat  Africa,  and  deccribed  by  Prof.  Ghregoiy  in  bii  woll-kDOwn  book.  But  while  the 
western  scarp  continnes  its  regular  course  between  2°  and  4%  that  on  the  east  loses 
its  continuity  and  even  seems  to  disappear  altogether.  So  that  Prof.  Uhlig  hesitates 
to  recognize  a  ''  rlft-valley  **  at  all  in  this  section,  but  speaks  of  the  western  line  of 
heights  as  the  "  East  African  fault-scarp."  Eyen  on  this  side  the  ground  rises  in 
somewhat  irregular  stepe,  and  the  main  scarp  itself  varies  greatly  in  hd^t,  thrugh 
it  shows  throughout  the  characters  of  extreme  youtb,  its  high  difb  beini;  bordered 
in  places  by  a  talus  of  100  feet  only.  West  of  it,  and  running  considerably  to  the 
west  of  south,  is  a  second  escarpment,  in  which  the  primitiye  rock  comes  to  light 
It  is  due  equally  to  tectonic  agencies,  but  is  of  greater  age,  its  forms  showing  much 
greater  maturity.  To  this  Dr.  Uhlig  gives  the  name  **  Songo  scarp^**  from  the  dis- 
trict  which  it  bounds  to  the  east.  In  the  latitude  of  the  north  end  of  the  Magad  is 
the  volcano  Sambu,  which  gives  a  wide  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country,  and 
Is  likewise  older  than  the  mdn  scarp,  as  half  of  it  has  been  carried  down  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Magad.  The  main  scarp  is  the  most  recent  of  ail  the  similar 
features,  for  besides  the  Songo  scarp  and  Sambu,  the  Nyarasa  soarp  and  the 
*'  Winter"  highland  (so  named  from  the  Winter  fund  by  which  the  expedition  was 
supported)  have  also  been  broken  through  by  it.  The  Engai  volcano  is,  however, 
still  more  recent,  being  the  youngest  of  all  the  volcanoes.  Much  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  region  still  rests,  however,  on  pure  hypothesis.  Dr.  Uhlig  regards  it 
as  very  doubtful  whether  any  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  rifts  of  this  part 
of  East  Africa  and  that  of  Nyasa  in  the  south. 

The  Forest  of  Mount  Kenia.— A  Colonial  Office  Report  (Mifcellaneous,  No.  41) 
gives  an  interesting  expert  account  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchios,  of  the  Eenia  forest, 
which  measures  287  miles  long  by  8  broad,  and  comprises  one  million  acres  of 
timber,  forming  a  girdle  between  the  heights  of  6000  and  9000  feet  round  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  the  tropical  continuation  of  the  forest  found  at  sea-level 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  at  3000  feet  above  the  sea  in  Natal,  and  at 
between  4000  and  6000  feet  in  the  Transvaal.  In  its  advance  to  the  equator,  the 
forest  increases  in  number  of  species,  a  disadvantage  in  the  Kenia  forest  more  than 
compensated  by  its  possession  of  cedar  in  the  drier  and  Ibean  camphor  in  the 
wetter  region.  Rubber  was  not  fcund  by  Mr.  Hutchins  in  paying  qusntity  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  forest  inspected  by  him.  The  best  portion  of  this,  on  the  south- 
east slopes,  was  dense,  with  lofty  trees,  clear  of  undergrowth,  and  having  a  soil 
carpeted  with  dead  leaves  and  humus.  In  the  lower  forest  there  are  more  bat 
shorter  trees.  In  the  upper  the  trees  suffer  from  wet,  and  the  number  of  species 
declines  at  the  higher  levels.  At  8500  feet  timber  practically  yields  the  ground 
to  bamboo,  which  thence  ranges  up  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  the  snowy 
peak.  The  western  forest  is  drier;  cedar,  of  easy  natural  regeneration,  is  the 
chief  species ;  bamboo  abounds,  but  only  in  patches.  From  his  own  observation 
and  from  report,  Mr.  Hutchins  estimates  the  timber  in  the  Eenia  forest  to  average, 
roughly,  2300  cubic  feet  per  acre.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  value  of  2^.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  value  of  the  timber  would  be  therefore  £23  per  acre,  or  in  all 
£23,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  would  exceed  by  £100,000  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  East  African  Protectorate.  The  bamboo  forest,  over  and  above  the 
timber,  is  estimated  at  600,000  acres,  but,  in  view  of  the  more  accessible  bamboo 
elsewhere,  is  of  little  present  importance.  The  rainfall  is  estimated  at  80  to 
120  inches  on  the  south,  and  at  50  to  90  inches  on  the  west  side.  On  the  latter, 
which  is  drier,  forest  fires  have  done  incalculable  mischiefl  A  daily  cloud 
gathers  all  over  the  Kenia  slopes.  During  his  stay  in  December  and  January, 
1906-7,  the  climate  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  Mr.  Hutchins  ever  experienced. 
Fevers  are  unknown,  nor  did  he  see  or  feel  a  moequita    The  report  includes  a 
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diBCDSsion  or  xhe  quetition  of  a  railway  to  Kenia,  floating  timber  down  the  Taoa, 
uid  the  conditioDB  fur  working  tbe  forest. 

Hortiern  ITigeria, — The  annual  report  on  thia  Protectorate  for  1906-7,  pre- 
Bsotod  to  Parli&maDt  in  Decembec  laat,  is  drawn  up  bj  Sir  W.  Wallace,  who  took 
over  the  temporary  adminiatralioD  daring  a  part  of  tbe  interval  between  the 
departure  of  Sir  F.  Lugard  and  the  arrival  of  bU  gucceisor,  Sir  Percy  Qirouard. 
The  jear  under  review  hod  been  generally  peaceful,  tbe  military  oiwrations  having, 
apart  from  thoae  sgainet  the  troublesome  Mar^bia  Id  Bomu,  been  on  quite  a  aiuall 
icale.  Apart  from  the  BasM  province  and  ceitaia  pagan  zones  in  the  Bouth,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  able  to  report  travel  through  tbe  Protectorate  to  be  absolutely  aafe. 
The  special  reports  of  the  various  reaideuts  tell  a  uearly  uniform  tale  of  progress, 
though  in  one  or  two  pfovinces  changes  in  tbe  administrative  pn-ionnel  have  been  a 
drawback.  From  Bomu  Mr.  Hewby  reports  the  Marghi  and  other  tribes  of  the 
•onth  and  north-west  aa  at  last  in  hand.  Tbe  Shi:hu  (native  ruler)  is  said  to  be 
probably  tbe  mobt  loyal  and  one  of  tbe  best  eours  in  the  Protectorate.  It  had  been 
decided  to  move  the  caintal  from  Kutia  to  Maiduguri.  Appended  to  Mr.  Hewby's 
rvpni  is  a  short  description  of  Lske  Chad  by  Ur.  Uanna  Viacher,  in  which  it  is 
*tated  that  the  Bahr-el-Gazal  to  the  east,  with  itj  continuation  to  the  Bodele  and 
Egei  country,  lies  lower  than  the  lake,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  outlet  of  its 
Ugoooa.  This  statement  is  hardly  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  recent  French 
rwMTCh,  for  it  was  found  by  Captain  Mangin  (Journal,  vol.  29,  p.  569)  that  the 
underground  Sow  is  certainly  towards  the  lake.  In  the  Yola  province,  one  of  the 
outlying  regions  where  trouble  has  sometimes  been  experienced,  the  attitude  of  the 
Fulani  is  said  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  has  been  an  influx  of  popula- 
tion from  German  territory,  this  movement  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
the  previous  year.  Famine  still  continues  to  decimate  some  of  the  pagan  tribes. 
Mr.  Wallace  iiaa  made  further  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Protectorate,  with  the  result  that  the  number  is  now  given 
as  only  a  little  over  7,000,000,  of  which  total  2,7H,000  falls  to  Kano  province,  and 
920,000  to  BauchL  Reference  is  made  to  the  recent  decision  to  build  a  nulway 
(ultimately,  we  beliuve,  to  be  connected  with  the  Southern  Nigeria  railway  from 
Lagos),  from  Baro  on  the  navigable  Niger  to  Zaria  and  Kano,  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  wUI  have  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  Bteam  lijtilla  numbered  twelve  vet sels, including  one  twin-screw  and  ten  siern- 
wbeelers.  A  tUiel  boat  has  been  placed  on  the  Yo,  and  a  boat  was  also  building  for 
Lake  Chad.  Telegraph  construction  is  still  b«ing  pushed  actively  forward,  457 
milea  having  been  erected  during  the  year,  though  more  remains  to  be  done.  Work 
kla  been  continued  in  connection  with  the  mineral  survey,  and  smeltbg  has  been 
eommenoed  in  the  important  tln-Qeld  in  Bauchi,  from  nhich  much  is  expected. 
Rfal  pn^resa  seems  (o  have  been  maJe  as  regards  the  introdnation  of  cotton 
cultivation,  and  between  February  and  December,  1906,  1847  bales,  weighing 
159  tons,  had  been  ginned  and  ahipped  from  Lukoja.  An  appendix  treats  of  the 
preteiit  position  of  the  Senusri  movement,  and  though  opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this,  the  general  impression  secmi  to  be  that 
British  t<  rritory  at  least  has  Utile  to  fear  in  the  near  future.  It  is  mentiontd  that  a 
oonsiderable  exodus  of  nominal  Mecca  pilgrims  has  taken  place  both  from  the  French 
Vigtt  and  from  Btrnu.     The  majority  are  aaiil  to  be  settling  in  tbe  Nile  valley. 

AnoQier  Crossing;  of  the  Sahara.— Mr.  Fi5lix  Dubois,  well  known  for  bis  work 
on  Timbuktu,  who  went  out  early  last  year  on  lehalf  of  the  Coinile  de  I'A/riqus 
Franpiiie  to  make  b  general  study  of  recent  French  work  in  the  Sahara,  has  success- 
fully oroHsed  the  desert  to  the  Niger,  which  he  reached  about  the  beginning  of 
December.    He  reports  a  state  of  complete  security  to  prevail  in  the  region  traverted. 
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The  Southern  Territoriei  of  Algeria.— By  a  decree  of  April  lo,  1907,  some 

irodificBtiOD  vfiB  introduced  into  iheadmrniatntive  dlvisioa  of  the  A.!geriaQ  S&h&ia. 
To  the  former  "  territoricB"  of  AiL-Seffa,  Qbsrdais,  and  Tuggurt  (depending 
reapectively  on  tlie  three  older  proTincee)  bae  tten  added  that  nf  "  The  Oaaw,"  with 
In  Snlah  as  capital.  The  Burviillance  of  the  Murocco  frontier  and  of  ite  Tuareg 
will  IhuB  fall  in  future  to  iwo  digtinct  fuoctioQariei>.  The  population  of  the  whole 
area  waa  ^tiiuated  in  1006  as  aomewhat  orer  44*1,000.  Skeich-maps  illuatrating 
the  Dew  arrangsment  are  given  in  A  Travtrt  U  Moiide  for  NoTsmber  2,  and  in  the 
Sevue  Franaaise  (at  December,  1907. 

AMKRIOA. 

Who  ga.V6  the  UTame  to  Labrador  1  —Dom  Emeslo  do  Canto,  in  hie  pamphlet 
*  Quern  deu  o  nome  ao  Labrador  ? '  has  given  the  moat  plausible  explanation  that 
has  yi-t  appeared.  There  waa  a  certain  Jiul}  Fernandez  aettled  on  the  island  of 
Tcrceira,  Ui  whom  King  Hanoi  of  Portugal  gave  a  concesaion  for  thu  discovery  of 
neff  lands  in  1499.  In  other  documents  he  ia  called  JuSo  Fernandez  Labrador. 
In  those  dsya  Labrador  did  not  neceRsarlly  mean  a  common  labourer,  but  hIso  a 
farmer  or  any  one  cultiviting  land.  On  March  19, 1501,  Henry  VII.  granted  letters 
patent  to  three  Bristol  merchants  named  Ward,  Ashurat,  and  Thomas,  with  whom 
were  aasocialed  three  natives  of  the  Azoies,  one  of  them  being  JcSo  Fernandez 
Labrador,  to  discover  new  lands.  That  they  did  diacover  new  land  is  proveil  by 
Henry  VIL  having  granted  them  a  reward  for  having  done  so.  Seuhor  Ernesto  do 
Canto  sugge&te  that  it  wa^  named  Labrador  by  the  Bristol  merchants,  aflei  their 
colleague,  JoKo  Fernandez  Labrador. 

The  Hniohol  Intiiaiu  of  Mexico. — Following  up  hH  account  of  the  Cora 
IndiaOf.  Herr  K.  Th.  PieusB  has  communicated  to  Qlobus  (vol.  92,  N'os.  10  and  II) 
a  re[>ort  of  hb  nine  months'  excuiaion,  ending  March,  ISIOT,  in  the  land  of  the 
HuichoU  in  the  Mexican  Sierra  Madre.  The  Cora  to  the  north  are  divided  from 
the  Uuichol  Indiana  to  the  south  by  tbe  Ttio  de  Jisas  Haria.  Between  the  two, 
however,  ore  eome  villages  of  the  "  vccinos,"  or  Spanish-spe«kicg  MexicBni>,  The 
Hnichol  laud,  again,  is  divided  in  the  middle  frcm  north  to  south  by  the  Cbapala- 
gana  river,  wbiob,  next  turning  wett,  eropiiea  into  tbe  Bio  Jesus  Maria,  three  days' 
journey  above  its  junction  with  tbe  Rio  Grande.  Politically  in  the  &tale  of  Jalisoo, 
tbe  Huichol  land  is  religiously  administered  by  two  vicars  of  tbe  Josefinos  Order  in 
Zacatecas— one  stationed  at  San  Andres,  the  other  at  San  Sebastian.  Dealing 
principally  with  their  religions  notions  and  customs,  the  report  yields  a  vivid 
insight  iuto  tbe  naive  character  of  the  nuichols.  KnowingJiow  to  win  their  con- 
fidence, tbe  author,  on  leaving,  took  away  some  sixtcou  hundred  different  objecta 
illustrative  of  Huichol  psycbolopy.  There  are  incidental  notices  of  landscape.  On 
a  Eeven  hours'  ride  over  the  mountain  chain  running  north  and  south  between 
San  laidro  and  Santa  Gertrudia,  not  a  ranch  offered  itself  lo  view,  not  a  human 
being.  CO  corn-landf,  everywhere  only  broad-haved  oak  and  tall  pine.  At  the 
end  Dr.  Preuas  lighted  npon  a  twenty-hut  ranch,  Tierras  Bloncoa,  in  the  populous 
valley  of  Guastifa,  the  richest  district  of  Huichol  land.  Here  the  festival  of  the 
roasting  of  the  young  corn-cobs  was  in  full  swing,  following  the  festival  of  pump- 
kins and  the  cocking  of  the  young  cobs.  Among  other  Huichol  centres  visited 
were  Las  Quasimas,  Santa  Qcrtrudis,  Guadalupe  Ocofan,  San  Andres,  and  Baotk 
Catarina.  The  author  had  the  fortune  to  find  all  these  holding  high  festival,  and 
was  thus  able  to  obtain  a  rich  booty  of  songa  and  myths.  The  Hu'chol  villagea 
are  properly  occupied  only  during  the  festivals.  The  narrative  brings  out  forcibly  th« 
way  in  which  the  Huichols  Lave  re-cast  the  institutions  of  ihe  Christian  Church 
after  the  pattern  <jf  their  paganism,  which  still  flourished  ia  its  pristine  vigour. 

The  Distribution  of  Population  in  South  America.— A  paper  by  Prot 
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uk  JeB«noD,  reprinted  from  the  llulk'in  of  the  Geographicsl  Society  of  PhiU- 
ilphia,  Julj,  1907,  deals  nittt  tho  diHtributioD  of  popu'atioD  in  Sooth  AmeiicB  and 
"(he  gw^raphical  factore  inBueticiiig  tbat  distribution,  tbe  statiaticB  being  taken 
cbieflj  from  the  'Statesman'^  Year  Book.'  The  text  is  illu»traled  by  innpe  and 
diagrams.  1'he  delerinining  factor  Id  the  ciue  of  Bouth  America  h  not  the  rivers, 
Ibough  it  boastg  two  of  tho  greatest  river  syiitema  of  the  world,  bnt  the  mountaica. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  land  lieanithin  the  tropicfi,  and  it  is  bj  the  mounlaioB  that 
tbe  dominant  population  ctimb  to  more  tempernto  climatcf.  The  dense  population 
of  th"  north-west,  including  twinty-four  cities  of  more  than  GOOO  inhabilants  eacb, 
lies  aloDg  the  high  Andein  valley  at  heights  of  5000  to  13,000  feet.  The  dense 
population  of  Brazil  (more  than  26  to  a  square  mjla)  equally  clings  to  the  high 
aastcm  bgrder.  The  Amazonian  Hinterland  ia  abandoned  to  tbe  aboriginal 
lavages.  The  moderate  peopling  (8  to  26  per  square  mile)  along  the  west  and 
eut  coasts  iJown  to  the  southern  tropic  likewise  holda  to  the  niountain!>.  A  second 
factor  of  population  is  tbe  cotatp.  The  fatchis  of  dense  population  ail  lie  within 
AdO  miles  of  .the  se^.  South  of  the  tropirs  the  Andes  separate  men  no  less  than 
river-Fystems,  dividing  Chile  and  the  Argentine,  and  not  lying  BBsenlially  in 
either.  Towards  tbe  40th  parallel  the  population  abruptly  Ibins  away,  the  blank 
being  relieved  oLly  by  the  town  of  Punta  Arenas.  The  plains  of  Chile  and 
Argentina,  enjoying  a  di.-tinctiva  Bunimer  and  winter,  are  the  homes  of  thriviig 
communities.  Buenos  Ayrea  with  a  million,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  700,000 
tDhabitants,  are  the  two  largest  citius.  It  is  notable  haw  tbe  smaller  the  provinces 
the  more  populous  are  they.  The  dense  shade  of  population  in  the  Andean 
republics  follows  the  line  of  smallest  aubdivision?.  The  Amazonian  provinces,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  are  of  the  size  tf  European  kingdoms. 

The  Height  of  AconcagnB.^Alibough  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
dftermios  the  heiglt  o!  the  peak  if  Aconcagua,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Andee,  since  Admiral  Fitzroj's  observations  in  1835,  bb  is  generally  the  cafo 
ODtil  an  exact  triangiilation  has  been  undertaken,  the  results  bnve  been  most 
contrjdictory.  In  1904  M.  Fr.  Scbrader,  the  well-known  French  geographer, 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  afforded  bira,  when  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
tbs  regioD,  to  attempt  a  final  settlement  (f  this  long-disputed  quesUon.  The 
sccouot  of  bis  method  of  measurement,  with  the  final  results,  has  o^ly  recently 
appeared  {Compfen  Rtndm  Acad.  Scifnres  Paris,  29  Juillet,  1907),  aa  he  lioied 
lo  be  able  to  visit  tbe  region  a  second  limp,  but  in  this  he  has  been  dis- 
appointed. Owing  to  the  imposeibility  of  obtaining  a  suitable  base  by  actual 
niauarement  at  a  known  altitude  from  the  ends  of  which  the  summit  was  vislbip, 
K.  Bcbrader  determined  to  follow  the  method  suggested  by  Colonel  Goiilior,  and 
etCain  a  base  by  tacheometric  measurement  on  the  side  of  the  mounlain  which 
*u  likely  to  be  most  reliable  under  tbe  circumstances,  and  from  tbe  eniis  of  this 
bse  take  verU'cal  and  horizontal  angles,  from  which  the  height  could  bo  computed 
to  the  summit  of  the  peak.  The  leveb  of  the  TrauB'Andiue  railway  furnitbed  a 
THdy  and  n  liable  means  of  obtaining  the  height  of  the  bobe,  and  as  tbe  oluerva- 
tlou  were  repeated  and  checked  by  various  methods,  the  mean  resulting  height 
■Wild  not  be  far  from  (he  truth,  and  is  probably  the  moct  accurate  determina- 
tioa  made  up  to  the  present  date.  The  length  of  the  base  AB  was  78058  metres 
5561  feet),  and  the  height  of  the  peak  above  sea-level,  as  <'btained  from  veitical 
Mglei  taken  at  A,  vi-aa  6959-9  metre*  (2E,832'07  feet),  while  from  the  oiher  end,  B, 
U  "11 6946  mtties  (22,789-19  fett).  The  mean  of  these  two  gives  a  finai  height 
of  6953  metroB  (22,t(12-l  feet),  wbcb  retult  is  only  56  feet  lower  than  the  height 
|}tukby  P.  QUasfeldt,  whose  determination  also  depends  up(>n  vertical  angles.  At  the 
cwoatceioetitif  his  paper,  M.  Scbrader  alludes  britfly  to  prtviius  dtterminatioLS 
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of  the  height  of  Aconoagoa,  oommenciDg  with  Adminl  Fitnoy,  who  muYejtA 
the  ooaat  of  this  part  of  South  America  in  1885,  but  for  some  retaon  he  entirelj 
ignores  the  meftsorements  of  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bltsgerald's  expeditkn, 
1896-97,  which  were  described  in  the  Qeographiedl  Journal  for  NoTember,  1898, 
and  the  mean  of  which  gives  23,080  feet  for  the  height  of  the  peak.  Mr.  Light- 
body  is  an  experienced  snrTeyor,  and,  like  M.  Schrader,  wisely  decided  to  attempt 
some  system  of  triaDgulation  in  preference  to  the  more  unreliable  hypeometiicsl 
determinations.  Starting  from  Punta  de  la  Vaoaa  on  the  railway,  which  is  fixed  by 
leyelling,  he  ran  a  theodolite  traverse,  with  distances  obtained  by  bar-eubteDse 
method,  up  the  Horoones  valley,  vertical  angles  beiDg  taken  to  the  summit  of 
Aconcagua  from  diffierent  pointo  on  the  traverse.  As  a  good  6-inch  theodolite 
was  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  angles,  the  resulting  height  from  the 
mean  of  the  observations  should  not  be  far  wrong,  provided,  of  course^  that  the 
traverse  was  properly  carried  out,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  oase.  It  may 
also  be  pointed  out  that  M.  Schrader  etetes  that  Admiral  Fitsroy  makes  the 
height  of  Aconcagua  to  be  7300  metres  (23,950*6  feet);  but  this  appears  to  be 
a  mistake,  as  23,200  feet  is  the  height  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  drawn  from 
this  surveyor's  observations  in  1835,  and  the  same  figures  are  given  in  his 
paper  in  the  Proc,  of  the  B,G.8.  for  1837,  p.  143  (see  aJso  Froc,  of  the  R.O.S^ 
vol.  19,  p.  Ixxxvii).  Admiral  Beechey,  who  measured  the  height  of  this  peak 
somewhat  later,  made  it  about  100  feet  higher. 

ATTfTBALASIA  AVD  PA0I7I0  ISLAHDS. 

The  Humimbidgee  Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation  Schemes, 

recently  saDctioned  by  the  Australian  Parliament,  are  the  subject  of  a  paper  lately 
read  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomson  before  the  B.G.S.  of  Australasia,  Queensland  branch. 
The  total  length  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  from  its  source  at  the  base  of  Peppercorn 
hill,  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  to  its  union  with  the  Murray  at  Balranald,  is  1350 
miles.  From  its  source  to  Cooma  bend,  170  miles,  it  has  an  average  fall  of  11  feet 
per  mile.  Thence  to  the  Tasis  junction  its  average  fall  is  4  feet  per  mile.  From  Tass 
junction  the  Murrumbidgee,  striking  westerly,  flows  through  the  Riverina  district, 
and  is  joined,  below  Hay,  by  the  Lachlar,  and,  further  down,  unites  with  the 
Murray  river.  From  Tass  junction  to  Narrandera  it  has  an  average  fall  of  2  feet 
per  mile.  Thence  to  Murray  junction,  470  miles,  its  average  fall  is  9  inches  per 
mile.  The  Upper  Region,  or  Barren  Jack  catohment,  comprising  the  catchmente  of 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Goodradigbee  creek,  has  an 
area  of  5000  square  miles.  The  Middle  Region  includes  the  catchment  area  from 
Tass  junction  to  Narrandera ;  the  Lower  Region,  thence  to  Murray  junction.  The 
Upper  Region,  in  which  the  great  dam  for  the  conservation  of  ito  waters  is  to  be 
built,  has  the  advantege  of  impermeable  strata,  an  excellent  climate,  abundant  rain- 
fall, and  is  one  of  the  best  catohment  areas  in  the  state.  Its  rain-supply  is  supple- 
mented by  the  periodic  snowfall.  The  dam,  to  be  erected  at  Barren  Jack,  3 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Goodradigbee,  is  to  be  200  feet 
high,  and  will  have  a  reservoir  capacity  of  33,380,864,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  water 
area  of  no  less  than  20  square  miles — an  impounded  area  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  that  of  a  Sydney  harhour,  and  a  storage  capacity  little  shoH  of  that  of  the 
Assuan  barrage.  The  work,  to  be  carried  on  without  break  from  start  to  finish,  is 
estimated  to  cost  £810,000.  Irrigation  works  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  Lower 
Region,  which,  with  unusually  high  thermometer  readings,  has  less  than  20  inches 
rainfall.  Between  Narrandera  and  Hay  are  two  large  irrigable  areas  on  either  side 
the  river.  The  Government  Irrigation  proposals  are  for  the  present,  however,  restricted 
to  358,000  acres  (196,000  acres  of  which  are  first-class  land).  To  divert  the  waters 
from  the  main  channel  to    the  seivice  canals,  a  weir  and  regulator  are  to  be 
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oonstnicted  at  a  granite  bar  near  Bandigerry  creek  junction.  From  the  offtake  here 
the  supply  has  to  iSow  132  miles — a  coarse  in  which  the  minimization  of  loss  by 
evaporation,  soakage,  etc,  will  be  a  problem  of  no  little  difficulty.  Including  weir 
and  r^uktors,  the  estimated  cost  for  service  canals  is  £764,008,  bringiog  up  the 
total  coat  of  the  scheme  to  £1,574,008.  The  question  of  the  irrigation  of  Australia, 
the  paper  points  out,  involves  issues  of  immense  economic  importance.  As  a 
preliminary  to  all  other  operations,  however,  the  writer  urges  the  propriety  of 
systematically  gauging  the  rivers,  exploring  their  basins,  taking  stock  of  their 
catchment  areas,  estimating  the  resources  of  ground  water  available,  determining  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  each  case,  and  locating  suitable  dam  sites.  The  tank 
ijrtem  of  estimating  evaporations,  0.^.,  is  criticized  as  obviously  inadequate,  'and 
the  official  estimates  of  the  volume  of  water  passing  Narrandera  as  far  from 
conclusive.  It  is  shown  that,  whereas  in  Italy,  India,  and  America  the  sources  of 
supply  are  practically  inexhaustible,  the  coast  rivers  of  Australia  are  short  and 
rapid,  while  its  inland  streams  carry  very  little  water  except  in  times  of  flood,  nor 
in  general  are  their  channels  suitable  for  large  reservoirs. 

POLAB  BEOI0H8. 

Captain  B6nard*8  Arctic  Expedition. — It  has  been  known  for  some  time 

that  the  French    oceanographer,  Captain  B^nard,   was    organizing    a  scientific 

expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  the  idea  of  which  first  took  definite  shape  at  the  time 

of  the  Intemationc.1  Oceanographical  Exhibition  at  Marseilles  in  1905.    An  inter- 

Tiew  with  the  leader,  reported  in  Le  Journal  for  December  12  las*^,  gives  some 

details  as  to  the  progress  of  the  preparations,  which  have  so  far  advanced  as  to 

Justify  the  hope  that  the  expedition  may  be  ready  to  sail  in  March  of  this  year.    A 

special  vef  sel  has  been  built,  of  the  kind  known  to  sailors  as  a  ketch,  strength  being 

an  object  throughout.    It  has  been  named  the  Jaques  Carixer,    M.  B^nard 

no  intention  of  trying  to  make  a  record  as  regards  latitude,  but  his  object  is  to 

obtain  accurate  scientific  observations  from  a  little-known  part  of  the  Arctic  region 

— ^the  coasts  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  Matochkin  Shar,  and  the  Kara  sea.    Work  in 

*€lie  field  of  oceanography  and  maritime  meteorology  will  be  kept  in  the  fore- 

^;roand,  especial  attention  being  devoted  to  the  northern  fisheries,  with  a  view  to 

'the  possible  opening  of  new  fields  for  French  enterprise  in  this  direction.     The 

ininfiral  resources  of  the  lands  visited  will  also  be  an  object  of  study.  The  personnel 

^  the  expedition  will  number  twenty,  including,  besides  naval  officers  and  seamen 

^sperifliioed  in  the  Iceland  fishery,  a  doctor,  a  naturalist,  and  a  fur-hunter.    Captain 

lAiard  hopes  to  obtain  a  grant  in  aid  of  his  fund  from  the  French  Government,  a 

committee  of  the  Institute  having  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  project. 

Xient  Shaekleton'a  Expedition.— A  Renter  telegram  despatched  from 

XytfteltOD,  Kew  SSealand,  on  January  1,  announced  the  departure  for  the  Antarctic, 
mi  5.30  p.m.  on  that  day,  of  the  Nimrod,  Lieut.  Shackleton's  vessel,  under  tow  by 
"the  Koanytit  belonging  to  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand.  The 
YojMgen  receiTed  an  enthusiastic  send-ofiF  from  the  townspeople.  A  fortnight  later 
tba  pack]  wm  reached,  the  Koonya  then  returning  and  bringing  the  leader's  last 
meiiagee  before  entering  on  the  serious  work  of  the  expedition.  The  Nimrod  is 
said  to  have  behaved  well  in  the  gales  experienced. 

XATHXHAnOAL  AVD  FE78ICAL  OEOO&APST. 

Eartll^nakeB  and  Mo^^tft^^-b^JIding. — It  is  no  new  idea  that  a  close 
idation  exists  between  earthquakes  and  the  tectonic  forces  to  which  tbe  great 
moimtaia  langes  of  the  world  owe  their  origin.  But  the  precise  nature  of  the 
fsktiom  hm  noti  perhapi^  been  sufficiently  worked  out  in  detail,  so  that  a 
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contribution  to  this  side  of  the  queetioD,  made  by  Pro^.  Freeh  in  a  reeeDt  number 
of  FeUrmanns  MitteUungtn  (1907,  No.  11),  deaeryes  aome  aiteniioiD.  The  writer 
points  out  that  no  attempt  had  previouely  been  made  to  ihow  gFajdiieally  on  a  map 
the  geographical  distribution  of  earthquakes  side  by  aide  with  that  dT  the  more 
recent  and  mobile,  as  contrasted  with  the  older  and  more  conioKdatcd  portiona  of 
the  Earth's  crust,  and  this  omission  he  supplies  in  a  map  which  acoompaniea  hit 
paper.  The  close  agreement  between  the  distribution  of  world-ahaking  earthquakes 
(for,  like  some  other  writers,  Profl  Freeh  draws  a  more  or  less  aharp  line  of  ^s* 
tinction  between  these  and  the  minor  disturbanoea  of  a  more  local  and  leaa  deep- 
seated  character)  and  that  of  the  great  areaa  of  Tertiary  mountainf-boilding,  ia  thus 
forcibly  brought  out  In  the  paper  itself,  after  tracing  the  general  aocordanoe 
between  the  two  stts  of  phenomena.  Prof.  Freeh  discusses  in  detail  the  various 
regions  of  more  recent  tectonic  activity,  and  shows  the  way  in  which  the  character 
of  such  action  influences  the  distribution  of  earthquakes.  Both  the  fractured  block- 
ranges  of  the  eabtem  Asiatic  (or  Pacific)  type  and  the  folded  ranges  of  Alpine  type 
are  prolific  of  earthquakes,  though  there  are  differences  in  the  mode  of  action  in  the 
two  case?,  the  differential  moyemeit  towards  the  vast  depths  of  the  Pacific  being 
an  important  factor  in  the  former.  A  consideration  of  the  mountun  ranges  of 
Western  North  America,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  types,  leads  to  tie 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  age  of  the  mountain-folding  which  especially  determines 
the  extent  of  seismic! ty,  and  that  fracture  and  depression  are  of  less  importance 
than  elevation  and  folding.  Thus  the  recent  folded  ranges  of  Mexico  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  earthquakes.  The  oceans  acd  the  deep  troughs  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  recent  folded  ranges,  such  as  those  lately  brought  to  ^ght  in  the 
Weetem  Pacific,  are  important  centres  of  disturbance,  as  are  also  the  sites  of  sunken 
continental  massef,  as,  e,g»^  pait  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  As 
regards  regions  of  continental  fracture,  the  relative  freedom  from  seismicity  of  the 
region  of  the  East  African  rift  is  remarkable,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  relief  to  strain  afforded  here  by  volcanic  action,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  earthquakes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur.  The  older  mountain  chains, 
too,  are  little  disturbed  by  earthquakes  un'ess,  as  is  the  case  in  parts  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia,  they  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  newer  folded  ranges,  to  the 
influence  of  which  they  are  thus  subjected. 

eEVEBAL. 

Lectureship  in  Oeography  at  Edinburgh  Univeraity.— We  learn  with 
much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Q.  Q.  Chisholm,  m.a.,  b.sc,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on 
G^graphy  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  will  take  up  his  new  duties  in 
October  next. 

The  Late  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock.— In  the  obituary  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clin- 
tock  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the 
collection  of  fossils  brought  home  by  him  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Olrik,  the 
Inspector  of  North  Greenland. 


OBITUARY. 


General  Sir  Frederic  J.  Ooldsmid,  K.C.S.L,  C.B. 

The  death  of  General  Sir  Frederic  John  Goldsmid  removes  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  and  Royal  Asiatic  Societies,  and  serves  once  agun  to  mark 
the  paesing  changes  which  so  rapidly  and  so  surely  are  affecting  our  relationa  with 
the  East.    Sir  Frederic  joined  the  army  in  India  in  days  when  India  was  only  just 
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retching  out  for  Imperial  honours.  Those  were  days  when  every  young  officer  had 
a  career  hefore  him  if  he  was  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  application. 
There  oonld  have  b.^en  no  Barton  if  there  had  b:en  no  unexplored  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Thore  could  have  been  no  Goldsmid  had  Europe  and  India  been  linked  up 
by  telegraph  (as  they  will  be  by  railway  ere  long),  and  had  Biluchistan  and  Persia 
been  open  fields  for  the  traveller  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Doubtless 
Goldsmid  owed  much  to  his  early  training.  Bom  at  Milan  in  1818,  and  educated 
in  Ptfis  and  London,  he  had  l«id  the  foundation  for  that  mastery  of  languages  which 
to  distinguished  him  before  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  East  He  entered  the 
Madras  army  in  1839,  and  had  earned  the  war  medal  for  China  before  1842,  and 
within  the  next  tsn  years  he  had  passed  as  interpreter  in  Hindustani,  Peraian,  and 
Arabic.  In  1851  he  was  Assibtant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Kagpur  subsidiary 
force.  At  this  period  he  tcok  to  a  civil  career,  and  was  very  soon  on  special 
pditical  duty  in  Sind.  That  meant  that  he  soon  passed  as  interpreter  in  Sindi.  In 
1855  he  joined  the  Turkish  force  on  the  military  staff  of  Sir  R.  Vivian,  and 
naturally  passed  in  Turkish,  and  rece^i^ed  the  English  and  Turkish  medals  with  a 
hrev^t  majority.  Again  we  find  him  on  pDlitical  duty  in  Siod  under  Sir  Bartle 
J'rere  during  the  Mutiny,  when  he  much  distinguished  himself  in  carrying  out 
"TariouB  risky  missions  and  in  dealing  with  the  mutineers.  As  an  indication  of  his 
mil-round  us. fulness  as  a  public  servant,  it  may  be  recorded  that  he  was  Assistant 
Commiasioner  in  the  Political,  Educational,  and  General,  as  well  as  the  Revenue 
.Departments  of  Bombay. 

In  1861  he  first  became  connected  wi^h  the  great  scheme  for  linking  up  East  and 
'^est  by  telt'graph,  with  whi.*h  his  name  has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  con- 
He  firet  laid  the  basis  for  telegraph  construction  by  his  mission  to  the 
d  Bdluchistan  and  Makran  in  that  year ;  and  in  1864  (after  a  period  of  com- 
tive  rest  at  home)  he  was  associated  with  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  B.E.,  in  the 
lying  of  the  Persian  gulf  cable.    After  an  adventurous  journey  via  Bagdad  and 
ZBIosol  to  Constantinople,  he  was  appointed  Director-General  of  the  Indo-European 
IXelflgraph  on  the  deith  of  Gulonel  Stewart  in  18G5,  and  at  once  proceeded  via 
.to  Tehran,  to  assist  in  negotiating  the  telegraph  treaty.    From  Tehran 
proceeded  overland  to  India—a  risky  journey  in  those  days — and  from  Simla  he 
"^feiBfeUed  to  Eurc^  Tehran  again,  India,  back  again  to  England,  and  to  Fiance,  to 
^■ettle  the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph  into  the  general 
European  system.     Sir  H.  Tule  computed  that  about  this  time  he  travelled 
^700  miles  in  Persia  and  Baluchistan  alone,  with  just  the  links  necessary  to  take 
Slim  to  Bagdad  on  one  side  and  Karachi  on  the  other. 

It  waa  in  1870  that  he  was  selected  as  commissioner  to  settle  the  Persian* 

-A^^ian  frontier  in  Seistan,  and  indden tally  that  of  the  Perso-Baluch  frontier 

«lso^  and  he  travelled  from  England  via  Tehran  to  Ispahan  and  Eerman  in  the 

CSenial  month  of  August  for  that  purpose.    It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  task, 

and  it  waa  not  until  he  had  paid  a  second  vittit  to  Seibtan  that  the  thorny  question 

iraa  temporarily  settled.    Since  Sir  Frederic's  arbitration  two  boundary  commissions 

hare  again  vitited  eastern  Persia,  the  one  to  determine  the  Perso-Baluch  frontier, 

and  the  other  to  rea4ju^t  the  Perso- Afghan  line  in  Seistan.    Bat  no  modern  com* 

miinon  working  in  the  dd  field  has  met  with  a  tithe  of  the  difficulty  (chiefly  arising 

fraifti  the  shuffling  diplomacy  of  Persia)  that  was  encountered  by  Sir  Frederic ;  and 

it  is  ind  ed  a  splendid  testimony  to  his  tact  and  ability  that  he  was  able  to  arrive  at 

sny  result  at  all  with  such  an  unsatisfactory  crew  of  determined  procrastinators  as 

were  repreeent  d  Iqr  the  staff  of  the  Persian  commission.    For  this  service  Sir  Frederic 

obtained  the  honour  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.    On  January  1, 

1875^  Sir  Fraderic  le'irel  from  active  service  with  the  rank  of  Major-General. 
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Sinoe  then  he  has  served  on  yarions  oommiaiSonB  (notablj  in  Sgypi  doling  the 
war),  and  accepted  an  appointment  as  Adminiatrateor  D^l^goA  da  Oompte  de 
TAssociation  Internationale,  ^  to  carry  out  special  measures  for  tlie  organiaation  of 
the  new  Congo  State."  This  journey  up  the  Oongo  resulted  in  a  serere  illnen,  and 
he  returned  to  London  on  December  31, 1833. 

Sir  F.  GK>Idsmid  was  the  author  of  '  Telegraph  and  TraT^,*  the  biography 
of  Sir  James  Oatram,  and  many  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  reyiews,  publiihed 
from  time  to  time,  separately,  or  in  the  Press  and  serials.  He  has  besMes  edited 
and  prefaced  a  work  on  *  Eastern  Persia,'  under  the  authority  of  the  India  Office. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of  Oriental 
critics.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies, 
and  in  1886  he  was  President  of  the  Geographical  section  of  the  British  Associatioii 
at  the  Birmingham  meeting. 

Sir  F.  Qoldsmid,  in  1849,  married  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Gkneral  George 
Mackenzie  Steuart,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  da^ighters. 

T.   H.  HOLDIOH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
On  the  Inflaenoe  of  loe-meltiiiflr  on  Ooeanio  Cireulation. 

With  refereoce  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Otto  Pettersson  on  the  temperatores  obtained 
by  Sir  John  Ross  in  Baffin's  bay  in  1818  (see  Oeog,  Journal  for  December,  1907, 
p.  174),  I  should  like  to  draw  Dr.  Pettersson's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  J.  Ross 
had  in  his  vessel  a  pair  of  damms,  constructed  under  his  own  supervision,  which 
brought  up  from  the  bottom,  each  time  they  were  used,  about  6  or  6  lbs.  of 
mud,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mud  was  taken  on  each  occasion  and  found 
to  agree  with  the  temperature  obtained  by  the  self-registering  thermometen.  I 
think  Ross's  results,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  imperfect  instruments. 

The  instrument  makers  one  hundred  years  ago  were  perfectly  capable  of  oon- 
structing  ordinary  thermometers  to  give  accurate  results,  and  they  appear  to  have 
supplied  Ross  with  thermometers  specially  constructed  to  resist  pressure,  otherwise 
the  results  obtained  would  not  have  shown  a  steady  decrease  of  temperature  aa  the 
depth  increased.  Moreover,  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  who  accompanied  Rosa  in  hie 
expedition,  informed  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  in  1870  that  the  thermometera  were 
guarded  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  they  are  at  present.  The  resulting  tempera- 
tures, having  been  checked  by  observation  of  the  temperature  of  the  mud  brought  up 
from  the  bottom,  cannot  therefore  be  lightly  thrown  on  one  side  as  doe  to  imperfect 
instruments.  T.  H«  Tizabd. 


On  North  Polar  Problems. 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  30, 1907. 
Dr.  Nansen's  lecture,  entitled  "On  North  Polar  Problems,"  published  in  the 
November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Oeographical  Journal^  while  critidf  ing 
certain  portions  of  my  paper  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Eighth  International 
(^graphic  Congress,  has  failed  to  cover  what  I  consider  the  two  most  significant 
items  in  that  paper,  viz.— 

1.  The  fact  that  the  flood  at  Point  Barrow  comes  from  the  west,  and  not  from 
the  north  or  east,  as  Dr.  Nansen's  hypothesis  necessitates. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  range  of  the  tropic  diurnal  wave  (especially  on  the  Bering 
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strut  side)  is  decndedly  smaller  than  the  range  which  would  neoessarily  result  from 
the  action  of  the  diurnal  forces  upon  a  deep  basin  of  the  dimensions  he  proposes. 

In  connection  with  these  items,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  semi-daily 
tidal  forces  vanish  at  the  pole,  while  the  diurnal  forces  there  have  maximum 
Talues.  Hence  the  semi-daily  tide  in  the  Arctic  waters  must  be  chiefly  derived 
from  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  considerable  diurnal  tide  would  necessarily 
originate  in  a  deep  lake-like  Arctic  basin  as  extended  as  that  pictured  by  Nansen. 
For  illuatration,  the  computed  equilibrium  tides  at  Duluth,  Lake  Superior,  agree 
well  with  the  observed  values. 

The  hd  that  the  (tropic)  range  of  the  diurnal  wave  is  0  6  foot  at  Point  Barrow 
instead  of  0*7  foot,  as  the  forces  require,  proves  conclusively  that  the  dimensions 
oi  the  deep  Arctic  basin  are  more  contracted  than  Dr.  Nansen  has  supposed. 

It  may  be  added  that  at  every  place  where  the  diurnal  tide  has  been  ascertained 
from  observation  around  the  margin  of  this  supposed  basin,  the  ratio  between  the 
^«vo  principal  constituents  of  the  diurnal  tide  differs  sensibly  from  that  between 
corresponding  forces.  This  indicates  that  the  Iske-like  deep  basin  is  not 
-Kxfficiently  large  for  enabling  the  equilibrium  diurnal  tide  to  completely  mask  the 
1  and  irregular  diurnal  wave  from  the  Atlantic.  At  Duluth,  where  equili- 
ium  tides  prevail,  this  tidal  raMo  agrees  well  with  the  force  rat^o. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen's  criticisms  of  my  statements  concerning  certain  currents, 
may  be  said  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  my  paper  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
at  these  currents  are  surfaca  drift  currents.  I  may  have  been  misinformed  in 
iBTsnce  to  the  character  of  these  currents  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  ice,  for  most 
r  my  conclusions  were  based  upon  statements  to  which  references  are  given  in 
L3  paper.  In  fact,  Captain  Mikkelsen's  recent  experience  indicates  that  the 
«it-going  drift  occurs  north-eastward  from  Point  Barrow,  and  it  seems  quite 
dy  that  it  extends  still  further  eastward.  As  counter-currents  generally  accom- 
J  drift-currents  either  as  feeble  currents  below  the  surface  or  as  lateral  return 
o^urrentp,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  as  outlined  in  my 
^^pei  presents  any  necessary  physical  difficulties. 

The  east-going  current  north  of  Greenland,  and  the  accelerated  motion  of  the 
^'oamutU  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  voyage,  are  mentioned  in  my  papery 
v^ixid  certain  inferences  are  there  drawn  from  these  facts. 

Dr.  Nanaen  says,  "  Mr.  Harris  does  not,  however,  take  up  for  discussion  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  tidal  phenomenon  in  the  north  polar  sea,"  etc.  In  reply 
V>  this  ftatementi  I  have  only  to  say  that  results  from  all  observations  known  to 
iiiie  to  exiA  at  the  time  of  writing  Qiy  paper  were  used  in  trying  to  ascertain  the 
^>«Jiavioiir  of  the  tide.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the  reliability 
^  the  obMrratiooB  at  Point  Barrow,  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  Bennet  island. 

I  fear  thai  my  critic  has  not  consulted  the  charts  of  cotidal  lines  which  were 
constmetfld  at  the  time  when  the  paper  to  which  he  refers  was  written  (see  Fig. 
23-2^  Appendix  No.  6,  Coast  and  Qeodetic  Survey  Report  for  1904). 

The  semi-daily  range  of  tide  at  Teplitz  bay,  Franz  Josef  Land,  is  1*1  foot,  and 

ihit  at  Bennet  ialand  2  0  feet.    Of  course,  the  shoaling  around  this  island  would 

tod  to  somewhat  increase  the  range ;  but  if  the  tide- wave  were  spread  out  over  the 

mpposed  baainy  it  seems  impossible  that  a  range  of  2  feet  should  occur  at  Bennet 

ii^nd.    Furthennorey  the  directions  of  the  drift-arrows  shown  on  Fig.  4  of  Dr. 

HiDse&'a  paper,  at  leaat^  suggest  comparative  narrowness  for  the  deep  Arctic  basin. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  information  concerning  the  tides  along  the  coast 

of  fiberiai  for  it  aeema  probable  that  the  range  would  be  much  greater  to  the  weet 

of  the  New  Gttberian  idanda  than  it  would  be  to  the  east  of  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time^  no  results  from  the  tidal  observations  taken  on  the 
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recent  Peary  ExpeditioQ,  or  from  ihoee  taken  on  tlie  MikkelBsn-Leffiogwdl  Expe- 
dition, have  come  to  my  knowledge.  They  will  doubtleeB  tnm  out  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  connection  with  north  polar  problema. 

R.  A.  Habbis. 

The  ''Snake  Kyaung"  Monaitery,  Burma. 

9,  Windsor  Road,  Rangoon  (Burma),  21-11-07. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
GoYemment  of  Burma  the  matter  of  the  forgotten  *  Snake  Kyaung  *  referred  to  by 
Colonel  Hobday  in  his  review  of  the  new  book  on*  Burma'  by  Sir  (George  Soott^and 
published  at  pp.  432  and  433  of  the  Qeographicai  Journal  for  October,  1907. 

I  have  just  received  a  reply  from  that  officer  to  say,  **  Mr.  Taw  Sein  Ko  writea 
to  say  that  the  '  Snake  Monastery  *  of  Colonel  Hpbday  has  been  identified  as  the 
'  Mogaung  Kyaung,'  and  that  a  proposal  for  its  conservation  will  be  submitted  in 
due  course." 

Mr.  Taw  Sein  Eo,  a  Burmo-Chinese  gentleman,  who  succeeded  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Forchammer  in  the  post,  is  the  Govemment  archsBologuit  in  Burma. 

J.  C.  Clancbt. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

SESSION  1907-1908. 

Chriatmas  Lecture,  Friday,  January  3,  1908.—"  The  Land  of  the  Black 

Mountain,  Montcnfgro,  as  I  saw  it."    By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate. 

Christmas  Lecture,  Monday,  January  6,   1908.— "  Journeys  throagh 

Lonely  Labrador."     By  Mrs.  Leonidas  Hubbard. 

Fifth  Meeting^  January  13, 1908. — Colonel  G.  Earl  Church  in  the  Chair. 

Electtions. — Captain  WHloughhy  FamwaU,  R,F,A, ;  Walter  Meakin  ;  Henry 
Frederick  Merrill;  Major  Albert  Fearse,  R,A,M»C»;  Oeorge  Blount  TanstaU- 
Moore ;  Harold  Whitaker. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

*'  A  mong  the  Volcanoes  of  G  uatemala  and  St.  Vincent."   By  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson* 
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Add%ti€fn$  to  the  Library. 

By  EDWARD  HBAWOOD,  M.A.,  Uhrarian^  B.a.8. 

The  foUowiDg  abbreTiationi  of  nouns  and  the  adjectiyes  deriTod  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publicatioBS.  Geographical 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  full : — 

A.  =  Academy,  Academic,  Akademle. 
Abh.  =  Abhandlungen. 
Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim. 
Col.  =  Oolonies. 
Com.  =  Commerce. 
C.B.  =  Oomptes  Bendna. 
£.  =  Erdkunde. 

O.  =  Geography,  (J^ographie,  Geografla. 
Ges.  =  Gesellschaft. 
L  =  Institute,  InatitatioiL 
Ix.  =  Izyestiva. 
J.  =  Journal. 
Jb.  =  Jahrbooh. 
k.k.  =  kaiaerlich  nnd  kdniglioh. 
M.  =  Mitteilnngen. 


Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

Mem.  (M^m.)  s  Memoirs,  M6noirea. 

Met  (mii,)  =  MeteorologioaL 

P.  =  Proceedings. 

B.  =  Boyal. 

Be?.  (Biy.)  =  Beview,  Beyne,  Biyiata. 

B.  =  Society,  Soci^  Selskab. 

So.  =  Scienoe(B). 

Sitib.  =  SitaimgBbetloht. 

T.  =  Transactions. 

Ts.  s  Tydschrifk,  Tidskrift 

V.  =  Verein. 

Verb.  =  Verhandlungen. 

W.  =  Wiasenaohall,  and  oompoonds. 

Z.  =  Zeitschrift 

Zap.  s  ZapiskL 
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On  Moout  of  the  amfaigiiity  of  the  woidi  oetovo,  oworfo,  eto^  the  liie  of  hooki  in 
the  liii  betowii  denoted  hy  the  length  Mid  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inohee  to  the  noarett 
helf-ineh.    The  nie  of  the /(wniaria  10  x  6). 

▲  adeetieB  of  the  worki  in  thii  Uat  wiU  be  notlead  eliewhere  in  the  *<  Jonnal." 

BUBOPB. 

Adriatie— Tide-leyelf .      M.  k.k.  militarq,  I.  26  (1906) :  57-141.  Giegor. 

Dio  Holie  des  Mittelwassen  in  Kogoznioa,  Zara,  und  Sestricc.   Von  Julius  Qrcgor. 

Awtriar-Cartography.     M.  k.k.  mililarg.  L  26  (1906) :  145-171.  Frank. 

Das  Gerippe  in  don  Kriegskarten.     Von  Otto  Frank. 
Anatria— Iitria.    G.  Al^ndlungefi  (Penek)  9  (1907)  :  No.  2,  pp.  iv.  and  166.       Krebs. 

Die  Halbinsel  Istrien.    Landeakundliclie  Studie.    Von  Dr.  Norbert  Krebs.  With 

Maps  and  lUtuirations. 

Anatna— Styria.  DeuUehe  Erde  6  (1907)  :  42  48.  Pfaondler. 

Die  deutscii-sloweniflcbe  Sprachgrenzc  in  Steiermurk.  Von  Dr.  Ricliard  Pfaundler. 
WUh  Miip  and  Illustrations. 

Anstria— Triangnlation.  Ear  tenthnm . 

Die  Tatigkeit  des  K.  u.  K.  MiliUirgeographischen  Institutes  in  don  letzten 
25  Jabren  (1881  bis  Ende  1U05).  Von  Vincenz  Haardt  von  Hartenthurn.  Wien, 
1907.     Size  9x6,  pp.  xviii.  una  612.    Maps.    Presented  by  the  Institute. 

Baltie—SeicheB.  BeitrSge  zur  Geaphyiik  8  (1907) :  367-399.  Doss. 

Ueber  ostbaltiscbe  Seebaren.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  Bruno  Doss.     With  Sketch-maps. 

Europe — Anthropology.  Arbo. 

Forhandl.  Videnskabs.-S.,  Christiania,  1906  (1907) :  No.  6,  pp.  22. 
De  blonde  Brachycepal  og  dens  sandsynlige  Udbredningsfelt.    Af  C.  O.  E.  Arbo. 
With  lUuttraiions. 

Tranoe— Hantes-Pyreneea    La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  16  (1906) :  1-18.    Eydonx  and  Manry. 

Lea  glaciers  orientaux  du  Pic  Long  (Pyrenees  centrales).  Par  D.  Eydoux  et 
Li.  Maury.     With  Maps,  lllustratious,  and  Diagrams. 

Vraaee— Oise.  ^n7».  G.  16(1907):  309-315.  Demangeon. 

La  "  Trouee  de  l/Oise."    Par  A.  Dcmangeon.     With  Maps. 

Cermany— Coasts.  Ann.  Hydrographie  36  (1907) :  289-296.  

Die  Eisverbiltnissc  an  den  dcutschon  Kilsten  im  Winter  1906-07.    With  Dicujrams. 

Italy— Venice.  Donglas. 

Venice  on  foot ;  with  the  itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  several  direct  routes 
to  naeful  places.  By  Hugh  A.  Douglas.  London :  Metbuen  &  Co..  1907.  Size 
7  X  4,  pp.  X.  and  422.  Phtns  and  lUustrationt.  Price  ^s.  net.  Prettented  by  the 
PMishers.    [See  notice  on  p.  99,  ante.^ 

Italy— YeinTinf.  Ann,  G.  16  (1907):  289-295.  Glangeand. 

L'^mption  du  Ve'snve  en  Avril  1906.    Par  Ph.  Glangeand. 

BMiterranean— Tides,    ilnn.  Fj^ZrogropAie  36  (1907):  356-371.  Wegemann. 

Beitra^c  zn  den  Gezeiten  dcs  Mitteirandiscben  Mecrcs.  Von  Dr.  G.  Wegemann. 
Wiih  Uhartt  and  JJiofjrams. 

Vorway — Coaat.  Hoel. 

Forhandl  Videnskahs-S.,  Chnstiana,  1906  (1907)  :  No.  4,  pp.  16. 

Den  marine  Graense  vcd  Veltjorden.    Af  Adolpb  Hocl.     With  IlluUratioite. 
Describes  some  newly  discovered  caves,  and  discusses  their  relation  to  old  shore- lines. 

Borway — Coasts.  

Norway  Pilot  Part  i.  From  the  Naze  to  Christian ia ;  thence  to  the  Kattegat. 
4th  edit.  London :  J.  D.  Potter,  1907.  Size  9 J  x  6,  pp.  xxx.  and  510.  Index- 
chart.    Price  3s.  6d.    Presented  by  the  Jlydrographer  of  tite  Admiralty, 

Horway — Olacian.  pyen. 

Forhandl.  Videnskabs-S.y  Christiania,  1900  (1907):  No.  7,  pp.  18. 
Femten  Aars  glaciologiske  lagttagelser.    Af  P.  A.  Pyen. 
Horway  and  Sweden.        B.8.R.  Beige  G.  31  (1907) :  193-233.  Bihot. 

La  rapture  scandinave :  etude  antbropog^ographique.    Par  Ch.  Bihot. 

No.  II.  — Fkbbuary,  1908.]  e 
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Biuia— Dniepar.    Annuaire  g€ol,  ei  mini^  Busiie  8  (1906) :  7i-108.  O|^pokol 

Zur  Frage  iiber  die  EntstehongBweiae  and  das  Alter  der  Fluasihaler  in  dem 
Mittelgebiet  des  Dnieperbassins.  Yon  E.  Oppokow.  [In  Bimiaii  uid  Qennan.] 
With  SectioM, 

Spain— Granada.  Oal^wt. 

Qranada  and  the  Alhambra :  a  brief  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Granada, 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  Moorish  palace.  By  Albert  F.  Oalvert.  London : 
John  Lane.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xzx?i.  and  90.  Plans  and  IlluttraUont.  Priee 
3«.  6(2.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher,    [See  notice  on  p.  212,  onto.] 

Switierland— Pottery-days.  Letsdi  and  others. 

Dio  Bohweizerische  Tonlager.  Horausgegeben  von  der  Schweis.  Geotechnischen 
KommisHion.  I.  Geologischer  Teil,  von  Dr.  E.  Letsch.  II.  Technolo^^scher 
Teii,  von  B.  Zschokke ;  mit  einer  Beili^.  .  .  .  von  B.  Zsohokke  und  Dr.  L. 
Bollier.  III.  Volkwirtschaftlicher  Teil,  von  Dr.  R.  Moser.  (BeUriltge  Mur  (ho- 
loyie  der  Scliweix,  Geotechnischcr  Serie,  iv.  Liefemng.)  Bern,  1907.  Size 
12^  X  9|,  pp.  X.,  484, 198,  aud  50.    3fap%  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 

United  Kingdom.  

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Summary  of  progress  on  the  geological  sun*ey 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  for  1906.  Lcmdon:  E. 
Stanford,  1907.    Size  10  x  6,  pp.  182.    Illustrations.    Maps  in  separate  cover. 

United  Kingdom— England.  Baker  and  Balch. 

The  Netherworld  of  Mendip :  explorations  in  the  great  caverns  of  Somerset,  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere.  By  Ernest  A.  Baker  and  Herbert  A.  Balch. 
Clifton  :  J.  Baker  &  Son,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  172.  Sketch-map  and 
Illustrations.    Price  Is.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisfters.    [See  p.  99,  ante."] 

United  Kingdom— Sootland.  Wilkinson  and  others. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Scotland.  The  explanation  of  Sheets  19  and 
27,  with  the  western  part  of  sheet  20.  The  Geology  of  Islay,  including  Cronsay 
and  i>ortions  of  Colonsay  and  Jura.  By  S.  B.  Wilkinson,  with  notes  by  J.  J.  Ii. 
Tcall  and  B.  N.  Peach.  Glasgow :  J.  Uedderwick  A  Sons,  1907.  Size  10  x  6, 
pp.  viii.  and  82.  Sketch-map  and  lUustraUons.  Priee  28.  6d.  Preeented  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

ASIA. 

Chinese  Torkestan.         B.  American  G.S.  89  (1907) :  268-272.  Huntington. 

Archaeological  discoveries  in  Chinese  Turkestan.    By  Ellsworth  Huntington. 

Eastern  Asia— Sakhalin.    /.  Tokyo  Q.S.  19  (1907) :  285-301.  JimbS. 

On  the  Orography  and  Geology  of  Earafuto.    By  Eotora  Jimbo.    [In  Japanese.] 

Eastern  Asia—Sakhalin.    /.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907) :  374-S86.  Xawaiaki 

Coalfields  of  Karafuto.    By  Hantaru  Eawaski.     With  Map.    [In  Japanese.] 

Eastern  Asia— Sakhalin.     J.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907) :  213-221.  Shiga. 

On  thj  delimitation  of  tho  Jupono-Hussian  Boundary  in  Karafuto.  By  Sliigetaka 
Shiga.    [In  Japane^e.] 

India— Bengal  Mem.  Asiatic  S,  Bengal  2  (1907) :  43-84.  Bainbridge. 

The  Saorias  of  the  Bajmahal  hUls.    By  B.  B.  Bainbridgo.     With  lOMsirtUums. 
The  writer  doubts  the  Dravidian  affinities  of  these  hilhnen. 

India— Irrigation.  J.S.  Arts  66  (1907) :  774-794.  Bobertson. 

Irrigation  Colonies  in  India.    By  Laurence  Bobertson.     With  Diagrams, 

Indian  Ocean— Seychelles.  Dnpont. 

Beport  on  a  visit  of  investigation  to  St.  Pierre,  Astovo,  Coemoledo,  Assumption, 
and  the  Aldabra  group  of  the  Seychelles  islands.  By  B.  Dnpont.  SeycheUes, 
1907.    Size  13  x  8,  pp.  52.    Maps,    Presented  by  the  Colonial  Office, 

This  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  article. 

Japan. 

The  Seventh  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan,  1907.  Tokyo:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Size  10|  x  7}.  pp.  vi.,  196,  and  30.  Map  and  Diagrams, 
Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Tokyo. 
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JaptB— Asaam-TamA.        Sierra  aub  B,  6  (1907) :  186-195.  Widher. 

The  Ascent  of  ABama-Yama.  By  the  Bev.  Prof.  Edward  A.  Wioher.  WUh 
UhuinUioM. 

Japan— Aio.  Papular  8e,  Monthly  71  (1907) :  29-49.  Andenon. 

The  Great  Japaneae  VolcaQO  Aso.    By  Robert  Anderson.     With  lawtrationt. 
Bee  monthly  record,  November,  p.  560. 

Japan — ^Dalny.  

Trade  of  Tairen  (Dalny)  for  the  last  seven  months  of  tlio  year  1906.  By  Mr. 
VIoe-Oonsnl  H.  G.  Parlett  Foreign  Office,  Annual  No.  3854.  Size  9^  X  6. 
pp.12.    Price  Id, 

The  Dort  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  in  September,  1906,  within  the  period 
oovered  by  this  report.    No  inmsh  by  foreign  merchants  had  so  far  occnrred. 

Japan— Strnotnre.  J.  Tdkyo  G.8. 19  (1907):  92-117.  Ogawa. 

On  the  Geotectonlc  of  South- West  Japan.    By  Takndzi  Ogawa.    [In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Tides.  J.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907):  83-91.  Honda. 

The  Tidal  Ourrent  of  Naruto.     By  Hotaro  Honda.     WiU^  Maps.    [In  Japanese.] 

Malay  Archipelago — Borneo.  Gomes. 

The  Sea-Dyaks  of  Borneo.  By  tho  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Gomes ;  with  a  chapter  on 
missionary  work  amongst  the  Dyaks  by  the  Ven.  A.  F.  Sharp.  London :  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1907.  Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  iv.  and  7.  Map  and 
lUwlratioM.    Price  It.  net.    Presented  by  the  S.P.U.     [See  p.  212,  ante.'} 

Malay  Archipelago— Hydrography.    Ann.  Hydrographie  36  (1907) :  296-305.      


Ueber  die  Gezeiten  in  der  Madura-  und  in  der  Socrabaja-Strasse,  sowie  Verbesserung 
der  Tiefen  im  westlichen  Teile  der  Soerabaja-Strasse.     With  Diagrams. 

Xalay  Archipelago — Java.  Veth. 

Java:  geographisch,  ethnologisch,  historisch.  Door  Prof.  P.  J.  Veth.  2*"  dnik, 
bcwerkt  door  Job.  F.  Snelleman  en  J.  F.  Niermeyer.  4  vols.  Haarlem  :  F.  Bohn, 
1896-1903.  Size  10  X  64.  pp.  (vol.  1)  viii.  and  396  ;  (vol.  2)  438 ;  (vol.  3)  viii.  and 
602  ;  (vol.  4)  viii.  and  579.    Maps  and  Portrait.     Purchased, 

This  edition  of  Veth's  standard  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date,  the  editors  having  begun  their  task  so  far  back  as  1895. 

Persia.  Williams. 

Across  Persia.  By  E.  Crawshay  Williams.  London:  K.  Arnold,  1907.  Size 
9  X  54^  pp>  zii-  and  348.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  I2s,  6d.  net.  Pre*eided  by 
the  Publisher.     [See  notice  at  p.  100,  ante.'] 

Philippine  Islands.  Philippine  J.  So.  2  (1907) :  115-129.  Bacon. 

The  crater  lakes  of  Taal  volcano.     By  Raymond  Foss  Bacon.     With  Illustrations. 

PUUppine  ItUnds.         Philippine  J.  Sc.  1  (1906) :  1045-1058.  Smith. 

Contributions  to  the  physiography  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Warren  I). 
Smith.    I.  Cebu  Island.     With  Illwtratumi. 

See  note  in  the  monthly  record. 

Busia — ^Kamchatka.  Tnehoff. 

Mem.  Imp.  Russian  G.S.,  General  G,  37  (1906) :  No.  2,  pp.  xii.  and  522. 

Le  long  de  la  cote  oooidentale  de  Kamtchatka.    Par  V.  N.  Tuchoff.     With  Map. 
[In  Bubsian.] 

Biitia— Biberia.  Petsrmanns  M.  63  (1907) :  154-158.  Sibiriakof. 

Der  Weg  vom  Flnsse  Kolyma  znm  Ochotskischen  Meere  und  Ola  als  Seehafen 
f&r  das  Kolyma-Gebiet.    Yon  A.  Sibiriakow. 

Ham— Laos.  B.  Comity  Asie  franfaise  7  (1907)  :  268-294.  Ligonqnidre. 

Le  Laoa  siamois.  La  vallee  de  la  Se  Moun:  le  monthon  Nakhon  Rachasi  Ma 
(Knrat),  et  le  monthon  Isan  (Onbon).  Par  le  oommdt.  L.  do  La  Jonqui^re. 
With  Maps. 

Wtiteni  Alia.  La  G.,  B.8.G.  Parte  16  (1007) :  67-70.  Laeoste. 

Ankonr  de  TAfghaniatan  par  le  Karakorum  et  le  petit  Tibet.  Par  le  Commdt. 
de  Lacoate.     With  Sketch-map. 

B  2 
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A7BI0A. 

Afriea.  Fartnighay  Rev.  (1907):  320-324.  Johnflton. 

The  disposal  of  Africa.     By  Bir  II.  H.  JohnBton. 

Africa — British  Protectorates.  

The  surveys  of  BritiBh  Africa.      The  annaal  report  of  the  Colonial  Sarvcy 
Committee.     Becoiid  year,  to  July,  1907.     (Colouial  Reports,  Annual  No.  532.) 
London,  1907.    Size  9^  X  0,  pp.  60.     Maps  and  lUwaralionH.    Pretenleil  &y  Ike 
Ck^hpnial  Office. 
Africa— Language.  «  Jaeettet. 

Bantu  phonetics.  By  Rev.  £.  Jacottet.  (Supplement  to  ChriMin  Bxprettt 
September,  1907.)    Ix)vedale,  1907.    Size  ISi  X  8),  pp.  12. 

See  Review,  «n/«,  p.  94. 

Algeria— Economics.    B.  Cimii€  Afrique  Fran^i*e  17(1907) :  201-209.  Bernard. 

L'Outilla<^te  de  L'Al^crie.    Par  Augustin  Bernard.     With  Map. 

Cape  Colony.  SadtUh  a.  Mag.  23  (1907)  :  H98-421 .  EUiot. 

Notes  and  observations  on  an  expedition  in  the  western  Cape  Colony.  By  I^iout 
J.  A.  S.  Elliot.     With  Map  and  Illwtratumf. 

The  route  led  fh)m  Carnarvon  to  Upington  on  the  Orange  river,  and  tlienco  to 
Prieska. 

Central  Africa— Botany.    J.  Linnean  S.  (Botany)  38  (1907) :  18-98.  Bendle. 

General  report  ui>on  the  Botanical  results  of  the  Third  Tanganyika  Expedition, 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Cunnington,  1904  and  1905.    By  Dr.  A.  B.  Bendk 

Deals  only  with  the  higher  plants  collected  from  the  three  lakes  visited ;  the  fresh- 
water algsB,  which  formod  the  bulk  of  the  collections,  being  disooased  in  a  separate 
paper.    The  former  throw  no  light  on  the  past  relations  of  the  lakes. 

Congo  State.  Mtmvermnt  (*'.  24  (1907)  :  391-890.  Bauiat. 

Lo  lac  Leopold  II.  ct  ses  affluents.     Par  Albert  Dauzat.     With  Map. 
Congo  State— Ethnology.    B.S.Ii.  BeUje  Q.  31  (1907) :  171-192,  234-251.  Harroy. 

Ethnographie  cougolais :  h.'S  Bakubas.    Par  F.  Harroy.     Wjfh  Map  and  lUtuttra' 
tioiuf. 
Eritrea.  Riv.  (i.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  259-274.      DaineUi  and  MarinelU. 

Escursione  al  vulcanu  Alid  (Colonia  Eritrea).  Appunti  di  G.  Dainelli  e  O.  Mari- 
nelU.    With  Map. 

Derman  East  Africa.    Nnturw.  Wftdieutcfiri/t  22  (1907) :  518  521,  529-5:^.      Sehroder. 

Am  Ostrunde  dee  Parrh^^ebirgcH  eiitlang  zum  Kilimandscharo.  Von  Dr.  Christoph. 
Schroder.      With  IUu$trati(mi<. 

Kadagascar.  SJi.  dyin.  ParU  29  (11H)7) :  369-898.  Oeay. 

Aper9U  sur  les  regions  Sud  de  Madagascar.    l*ar  F.  Gcay. 

Kadagascar — Historical.  Grandidier. 

C!ollection  dcs  ouvragos  anciens  concernant  Mtidagaixar.  Tome  v.  Duvragee  ou 
extraits  d\)uvrages  anglais,  hollaiidain,  portugais,  espagnols,  su^ois  ct  russes 
(1718  1800).  Pur  Alfred  Grandidier  ot  Guillaume  Grandidier.  Paris :  Comite  de 
Madagascar,  1907.  Size  10  x  OJ,  pp.  548.  Map  and  FavMmHe  Ulwtratiom.  J*riw 
25f. 

This  volume  includes  a  number  of  minor  pieces  concerned  with  visits  to  or  deseri])- 
tions  of  Madagascar.  The  first  portion  deals  with  the  doings  of  the  pirates  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Nigeria— Northern.  

Northern  Nigeria.     Correspondence  relating  to  Sokoto,  Hadega,  and  the  Munshi 
country.    Lt)ndon,  1907.    Size  13  x  8^,  pp.  vi.  and  62.    Price  Id. 
Relates  to  disturbances  during  1906. 
Nile  Basin.  Lyons. 

The  rains  of  the  Nile  Basin  and  the  Nile  Flood  of  1906.  By  Captain  H.  Lyons. 
(Survey  Department  pai>er.  No.  2.)  Cairo,  1907.  Size  lOJ  x  71,  pp.  70.  Mapg  and 
Diagrams. 

Bhodesia.  Smitln'onian  Misc.  CoV.  60  (No.  1703,  1907):  35-47.  Andrews. 

The  "Webster"  Ruin  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  Africa.  By  Edward  M.  Andrews. 
With  lllHstratiottf. 
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flalMm— Ain-Sftlah.  Ann,  G.  16  (1907) :  337-349.  Mdtoif . 

Ain-Salah  et  bos  d^pendanoes.    Par  A.  M^tois.      With  Map. 

Sfthara— BilnuL  Bev.  adoniale  (1907) :  3C1-386.  Gadel. 

Notes  BUI  Bilma  et  les  oasis  onvirooDatos.    Par  Commandant  Gadel. 

Sonth  Africa— Bthnology.  Hall. 

Notes  on  the  traditions  of  South  Afrioan  races,  especially  of  the  Makalanga  of 
Masbonaland.    Being  a  reply,  founded  on  Native  traditions,  to  Prof.  Maolver's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  age  of  Great  Zimbabwe.    By  R.  N.  Hall.    (Reprinted  from  the 
A/Hoan  Manikly.)    Grahamstown,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  288-310. 
The  writer  argues  that  traditions  of  the  building  of  Zimbabwe  and  other  structures 
would  have  existni  if  they  had  been  mediaaval  in  date. 

West  Africa.  Montmorres. 

Liverpool  University :  Institute  of  Gommercial  Research  in  the  Tropics.  The 
commercial  possibilities  of  West  Africa.  By  Viscount  Montmorres.  Liverpool, 
1907.    Size  9}  x  %  pp.  24. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Alaska— Malaspina  Glacier.      B.  American  G.S.  39  (1007) :  273-285.  Tarr. 

The  Malaspina  Glacier.    By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.     Wiih  Map  and  Illusirationf. 
See  note  in  vol.  29,  p.  460. 

Alaska— Seward PeninsuU.    B.G.S.  Philadelphia  5  (1907) :  10-20.  Smith 

Settlements  and  climate  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska.  By  Philip  S.  Smith. 
WiOi  Sketch-map  and  lUuitrations. 

Alaska— TakuUt  Bay.  Tarr. 

Becent  advance  of  glaciers  in  the  Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr. 
(BuUeiin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  AmfricayVol.  18,  pp.  257-286.)  New  York, 
1907.    Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  [30].     Map  and  lll%i9trati<m>^.     Pret^fnt^'d  by  the  Author. 

Cf.  note  in  the  Journnl  for  April,  1907,  p.  460. 

America — Ethnology.  Friederioi. 

Die  Schiffahrt  der  Indianer.  Von  Dr.  Georg  Friedorici.  (Studien  und  For- 
schungen  zur  Menschen-  und  Yolkerkunde  ;  unter  wissenschaftliclie  Leitung  von 
Georg  Buschan  ;  I.)  Stuttgart :  Streckor  &  Schrijder,  1907.  Size  9J  X  7,  i)p.  viii. 
and  130.     Illustrations.    Price  4m.     Presented  by  the  Publv'Jiers. 

Otaada — British  Columbia.  

Annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  190(i, 
being  an  account  of  Mining  Operations  for  Gold,  Coal,  etc.,  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  Victoria,  B.C.,  1907.  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  276.  Map,  Wmtrn- 
tion$y  and  Tables.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Mines,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canada^Boekies.  Canadian  Alpine  J.  1  (1907) :  138-148.  Vaoz. 

Glacier  observations.  By  George  Yaux  and  William  S.  Yaux.  With  Map  and 
lUutiratioHS, 

OaiMdar-Boekiss.  Canadian  Alpine  J.  1  (1907) :  149-158.  Wheeler. 

Observations  of  the  Yoho  glader.  By  A.  0.  Wheeler.  With  Maps  antl  Ulusira- 
tunu. 

Keiioo.  Martin. 

Mexico  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  Percy  F.  Martin.  2  vols.  London :  E. 
Arnold,  1907.  Size  9  x  5},  pp.  (vol.  1)  xxiv.  and  324 ;  (vol.  2)  xiv.  and  330.  Map, 
Plan,  and  lUwtrations.  Price  80«.  net.  PresenUd  by  the  Publisher,  [To  be 
reviewed.] 

Iflsieo.  IMener. 

Raise  in  das  moderne  Mexico :  Erinnerungen  an  deu  x.  Intemationalen  Geologen- 
Imngreas  in  Mexico.  Von  Mietze  Diener.  Wien,  etc. :  A.  Hartleben,  1908  [1907]. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  112.  Map  and  Illustrations,  Price  3m.  Presented  by  the 
PMieher. 

Kezieo— Xthnology.  lares. 

Etnognfia  del  estado  Merida  .  .  .  Por  Jose  Ignacio  Lares.  Segunda  edicidn. 
MMda,  1907.    Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  52. 
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Hewfonndlaiid.  Xillaii. 

Newfoundland  and  its  nntrodden  wajB.  By  J.  G.  Milhus.  Londcm :  Longmanf , 
Green,  ft  Co.,  1907.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  xtI.  and  340.  Mavi  and  Ilhutraiions,  Price 
21 1.  net.    Preeented  by  the  PMishtrf.    [To  be  reviewed] 

Newfoundland,  etc.  

The  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  pilot,  inolnding  the  Strait  of  Belle  Ide.  4th  edit 
London,  1907.    Size  Oj  X  6,  pp.  xz.  and  818.    Index-chart, 

North  America.  HeaUm. 

A  scientific  geography.  IV.  North  America.  By  Ellis  W.  Heaton.  London: 
Kalph,  Holland,  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  7)  x  5.  pp.  130.  SkHeh-mape  and  Diagramt. 
Price  1».  Gd.  net.    Presented  hy  the  PMiehen, 

United  States— Bighorn  Moontains.    National  G,  Mag,  18  (1907) :  855-864.        Darton. 
Bighorn  Mountains.    By  N.  H.  Darton.     With  Map  and  lUmtratione, 

ITnited  States— San  Franoisco.     Nineteenth  Century  (1907) :  220-227.  Ihtvison. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906.    By  Charles  Davison. 

United  States — Seismology.  XoAdie. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  49  (1907) :  No.  1721,  pp.  24. 

Catalogue  of  earthquakes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  1897  to  1906.    By  Alexander  G. 
MoAdie. 
Compiled  as  a  continuation  of  Prof.  Holden's  Catalogue,  issued  in  1898. 

United  States— Virginia.  B.  American  Q.8.  89  (1907) :  285-291.  Surface. 

Bacial  and  Regional  Study  of  the  Virginia  population.    By  G.  T.  Surface. 

United  States— Virginia.    B.  American  Q.8.  39  (1907) :  397-409.  Snrfaee. 

Geographic  influence  on  the  economic  history  of  Virginia.    By  G.  T.  Surface. 

CIHTBAL  AND  SOUTH  AXXRIOA. 

BoUYia.  Ann.  0,  16  (1907) :  350-359.  Dereims. 

Le  haut  plateau  de  Bolivie.    Par  A.  Dereims.     With  Section  and  Illustrations. 

Brazil — ^Amazon.  Craig. 

Recollections  of  an  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Madeira  river  in 
Brazil.  By  Neville  B.  Craig.  Philadelphia  and  London :  J.  P.  Lippinoott  Co., 
1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  480.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  ISs.  net.  Presented  hy 
the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Brazil— Ethnology.  Koeh-Orttnberg. 

SiidamerikaniBche  Fclszeichnungen.  Von  Dr.  Theodor  Eoch-Grfinberg.  Berlin : 
Ernst  Wasmuth,  1907.  Size  11  X  7,  pp.  iv.  and  92.  Map  and  lUustratious. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [To  b©  reviewed.] 

BrazU— Historical.    Ber.  I.  Hist,  e  G.  Brazileiro  67  (1906) :  Part  i.,  248-887.      

Viagens  no  Brazil. 

Apparently  reproductions  of  early  documents,  but  printed  without  any  explanation 
or  introductory  matter. 

BrazU— Para.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  ParU  16  (1907) :  19-26.  Dncke. 

Voyage  au  "  campos  "  de  T Ariramba.    Par  A.  Ducke. 

Brazil — Parana.  

Commissfto  Geograflca  e  Gcologica  de  Estado  de  S.  Paulo.  Explora9&o  do  Bio 
I'arani.  I.  Barra  do  Rio  Tiet^  ao  Rio  Paranahyba.  II.  Barra  do  Rio  Tiet^  ao  Bio 
Paranapanema.  Sao  Paulo,  1907.  Size  17^  X  13,  pp.  24.  Maps  and  Illustrationi. 
Presented  by  the  Commission. 

British  Guiana.  National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  373-381.  B:ielprin. 

An  impression  of  the  Guiana  Wilderness.  By  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin.  With 
Illustrations. 

ChUe.  SUiot. 

Chile :  its  history  and  development,  natural  features,  products,  commerce,  and  pre^ 
eent  conditions.  By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot ;  with  an  introduction  by  Martin  Hume. 
Ix)ndon  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xxviii.  and  364.  Maps,  lUustra- 
tions,  and  Diagrams.  Price  10s,  ed.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publisher.  [See  review, 
ante,  p.m.'} 
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OoloMliU^Btliiiology.  Pittier  de  Fibrega. 

Etimograpbio  and  linguistio  notes  on  the  Paez  Indians  of  Tierra  Adentro,  Canca, 
Colombia.  By  Henry  Pittier  de  Fibrega.  (From  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
AiUkropotogieal  Auociaiiony  vol.  1,  No.  5.)  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1907.  Size  10  X  6), 
pp.  301-356.    Map  and  Ulwtraiions.    Pre§enied  hy  the  Author. 

The  Paei  Indians  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  Central  Cordillera  in  abont  S^  N. 

Cvbft.  B.  Afnertean  G.8,  89  (1907) :  257-268.  Femow. 

The  High  Sierra  Bdaestia.    By  B.  E.  Femow.     With  Map. 

Sevador— eeodMj.  C.R.A.  8c  Parii  145  (1907) :  866-870.  Poineare. 

Bapport  pr^s^nte  an  nom  de  la  Commission  charg^e  dn  controle  scientifiqne  des 
operations  scientifiqnes  de  TEquateor.    Par  H.  Poincare'. 

Pttrn.  Garland. 

Pern  in  1906 ;  with  a  brief  historical  and  geographical  sketch.  By  Alexander 
Garland,  translated  by  George  B.  Gepp.  Lima,  1907.  Size  13|  x  10,  pp.  304. 
Map$  and  UluttratioM,    Presented  hy  the  Author.    [See  p.  97,  ante.^ 

Ptni — Language.  Markham. 

Vocabnlaries  of  the  general  language  of  the  Incas  of  Pern,  or  Buna  Simi  (called 
Qnichna  by  the  Spanish  grammarians).    By  Sir  Clements  Markl.am.     London, 
Ballantyne  &  Co.,  1907.    Size  6}  X  4),  pp.  252.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
These  Yocabularies  **  consist  of  carefully  selected  words,  and  are  intended  to  be  useful 
to  .  .  .  English-spes^ing  residents  in  Peru,  to  travellers,  and  also  to  students  of  history 
and  philology.'*    They  embody  Sir  Clements  Markham's  previous  contributions  to  the 
subject,  during  a  period  of  over  forty  years. 

floutli  Amariea.  Delebeoqne. 

A  travers  TAmerique  du  Snd.  Par  J.  Delebecquc.  Deuxi^me  edition.  Paris : 
Librarie  Plon,  1907.  Size  7)  X  4},  pp.  yiii.  and  318.  Maps  ami  lUuttrations. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 

A  vivid  narrative  of  a  journey  made   in  1904-5,  from   Lima    to  Para,  vid  the 
Paohitea,  Ucayali,  and  Amazon. 

Indies — Jamaica.  Price. 

The  Agricultural  Conference,  1907  ;  and  the  Kingston  disaster.  Being  a  record  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  voyage  of  the  S.S.  Port  Kingston  from  Barbados 
to  Jamaica  and  back  in  January,  1907.  Compiled  by  A.  B.  Price,  1907.  Size 
8x5,  pp.  120.    IHustraiians.    Price  Is. 

Indies— Jamaica.     Scottish  G.  Mag.  28  (1907):  535-543.  Brown. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake.     By  Prof.  Charles  W.  Brown. 

*Weft  Indies— Jamaica.      R.  Engineers  J.  6  (1907) :  213-217.  Garden  and  Ooldney. 

Notes  on  the  Jamaica  earthquake,  January  14, 1907.  By  Captain  A.  D.  Carden 
and  Captain  G.  T.  B.  Goldney.     With  Illustrations. 

"Wast  Indiea— Santa  Cmz.  Qnin. 

The  building  of  an  island,  being  a  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Danish 
West  Indian  island  of  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz.  By  John  T.  Qnin.  Published  by 
the  Author  in  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  1907.  Sizo  11)  x  8|,  pp.  viii.  and  106. 
Maps,  Sections,  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

AU8TBALA8IA  AID  PAOIFIO  ISLANDS. 

Anitialada.  Xacdonald. 

In  the  land  of  pearl  and  gold:  a  pioneer's  wanderings  in  the  backblocks  and 
pearling  grounds  of  Australia  and  New  Gninea.  By  Alexander  Macdonald. 
London :  Blackie  &  Son,  1907.  Size  9  x  5),  pp.  xii  and  318.  Illustrations.  Price 
10s.  Qd.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Australasia.  Gregory. 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  (new  issue).  Australasia. 
Vol.  1,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  By  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory.  2nd  edition. 
London:  E.  Stanford,  1907.  Size  8  x  5,  pp.  xxiv.  and  658.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Price  15».    Presented  hy  the  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Padilo  lalandi.  Grimshaw. 

In  the  strange  South  Seas.  By  Beatiice  Grimshaw.  London:  Hutchinson  &  Co., 
1907.  Size  9  x  5},  pp.  x.  and  382.  Illustratior  s.  Price  IGs.  net.  PresenUd  by  the 
PMishers. 
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POLAB  BSGIOHS. 

Arctic.  NtUional  G.  Mag.  18  (1907):  446-450.  Peary. 

Nearest  the  I^ole.    By  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary. 

Arctic — Exploration.  Gordon. 

Bound  about  the  North  Pole.    By  W.  J.  Gordon.    London :  John  Murray,  1907. 
SiEe  C  X  G,  pp.  xii.  and  294.    Mapi  and  Uluitratiom.    Price  15i.  net.    Presented 
by  the  Publisher. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  woodcuts  by  Edward  Whymper. 

Arctic— Ziegler  Expedition.  TlomiBg. 

Tlie  Zie^Her  Polar  Expedition,  1908-1905 :  Anthony  Fiala,  Commander.  Scientific 
results,  obtained  under  the  direction  of  William  J.  Peters.  Edited  by  John  A. 
Fleming.  Washington,  D.C.,  1907.  Size  11)  x  H^PP-  x.  and  680.  ifapB,  inm- 
trations^and  Diaxjramn.     Presented  hy  the  Entate  of  Wiuiam  Ziegler. 

Greenland— Area.     Meddeleleer  om  Qr0n!andZZ  (1907):  121-12S.  Pryti. 

Om  Gr0nlands  A  real.  Beregninger,  udfarte  paa  det  af  Kommisuoncn  i  1806 
udgione  Eaart  i  Maalestokken  1 :  2,000,000.    Af  H.  Pryti.     With  Map. 

See  note  in  vol.  80,  p.  567. 

MATHBHATIOAL  GBOG&APST. 

Mathematical  Geography.  Johnson. 

Mathematical  p:eograpliy.  By  Willis  E.  Johnson.  Now  York,  etc.:  American 
Book  Co.,  [1907].  Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  386.  Maps  and  lUwiratim$.  Price  $1.  Pre- 
fented  hy  the  Puhlishere. 

PHT8I0AL  AlTD  BIOLOOIOAL  GEMEAPHT. 

Climatology.  BeitrSge  zur  Geophynh  8  (1907) :  565-602.  Spitaler. 

Die  jahrlichen  und  periodischen  Anderungen  der  Warmeyerteilung  anf  der 
Erdoberfl'ache  und  die  Kiszeiten.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Budolf  Spitaler. 

Geophysics.  See. 

On  the  temperature,  secular  cooling  and  contraction 'of  the  Earth,  and  on  the 
theory  of  earthquakes  held  by  the  ancients.  By  T.  J.  J.  See.  (Beprinted  from 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  46, 1907.)  [Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1907.]    Size  9J  x  6{,  pp.  191-299.    Diagrams.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Geophysics— Boil-temperatnres.    BeitrSge  zur  Geophysik  8  (1907) :  499-564.  KfUil. 

Der  jahrliche  Gang  der  Bodcntemperatar  in  versohiedenen  Elimaten.  Von 
Wilhelm  Kuhl.     With  Diagrams. 

Gravity.  Biv.  G.  Italiana  14  (1907):  364-869.  Oottanii. 

Abbozzo  d*una  carte  delle  isoauomale  della  gravitk  neir  Europa  centrale  e  nel 
Giappone  mcridionalo.     Per  Giulio  Costanzi.     With  Maps. 

Meteorology.  He^wtrth. 

Notes  on  maritime  meteorology.  By  M.  W.  Campbell  Hepworth.  London :  G. 
IMiilip  &  Son,  1907.  Size  8^  x  5J,  pp.  viii.  and  90.  Charts  and  Diagrame. 
Price  2s.  Od.  net.    Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

Meteorology— Instrnments.  mil 

Quarterly  J.H.  Met»,rologieal  8.  88  (1907) :  26.5-274. 

The  best  form  of  rain-p:auge,  with  notes  on  other  forms.  By  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill. 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

Oceanography— Arctic  Ocean.  Knipovieh 

Mem.  Imp.  Bussian  G.S. ;  General  G.  42  (1906) :  pp.  xii.  and  1510. 

Grundziige  der  Hydrologie  des  europaischen  Eismeeres.  Von  N.  M.  Knipowitioh. 
[In  Bussian ;  German  r^tum^.] 

Oceanography— Currents.  Oelirke. 

Ccnseil  Perm.  Explor.  Mer ;  Publ.  eirconstance.  No.  40  (1907) :  pp.  18. 
Mean  velocity  of  the  Atlantic  currents  running  north  of  Scotland  and  thnmgh  the 
English  Channel.     By  Johan  Gehrke.     With  Sketch-map  and  Sections. 
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OoMBOgraphy — Currenti.  Xnudflen. 

Conseil  Perm,  Explof,  Mer ;  PM.  cireonstance.  No.  39  (1907) :  pp.  8. 
Some  remarks  about  the  currents  in  the  North  Sea  and  adjacent  waters.    By 
Martin  Knadsen. 

Ooeaaography — ^Vorth  Atlantic.  Meoking. 

Ann.  Hydro(jraphie  85  (1907):  348-355,  896-409. 

Die  Treibeisersoheinnngen  bei  Neofandland  in  ihrer  Abh'angigkeit  Ton  Witter- 
nngsTcrhaltnissen.    Yon  Dr.  L.  Meoking.     With  Charts  and  Diagramt. 

Notioed  in  the  Monthly  Keoord  (toI.  80,  p.  661). 

OcMaography— Padfie.    Ann.  HydrographU  86  (1907):  253-259.  Sehott. 

Strombeobaohtnngen  LN.M.S.  Edi  in  westliohen  Stillen  Ozean.  Yon  Piof.  Dr. 
Gerhard  Sohott.     WUh  Map. 

Oeaanography— Salief.  Bicchieri. 

Per  la  dassiflcazione  e  denominazione  morfografica  del  fendi  sottomarini.  Di 
G.  Bicchieri.  (YI.  Congresao  Geografico  Italiano,  Yenezia,  26-31  Maggio,  1907. 
Sezione  I.,  Tema  ix.)    Yenezia,  1907.    Size  9^  x  ^,  pp.  10. 

Fkytical  Geography.  Snpan. 

Gmndziigc  der  physischen  Erdkande.  Von.  Prof.  D.  Alexander  Supan.  Vierte 
.  .  .  Anflage.  Leipzig:  Yeit  &  Co.,  1908  [1907].  Size  9x6,  pp.  x.  and  936.  Map9, 
lUusirationSy  and  Diagrams,     Presented  hy  the  Author.     [To  be  reviewed.] 

Ayiical  Geography.  Salisbury. 

Physiography.  By  Roilin  D.  Salisbury.  London:  John  Murray,  1907.  Size 
8}  X  5),  pp.  XX.  and  770.  Maps,  lUustratians,  and  Diagrams,  Price  lis.  net. 
Presented  6y  the  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Fhytogeography.  J.  Manchester  G.8. 28  (1907) :  28-42.  Russell. 

The  relation  between  the  geog^phical  poBiiion  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
land.     By  Dr.  Eklward  J.  Russell.     With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 

Bi?«r-terraces.  MXJc.O.  Ges.  irt^n  60  (1907):  38-40.  8cha£fer* 

Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  der  alten  FlussterrasBcn  mit  dan  Scliwankungcn  des 
Meeresspiegels.     Yon  Dr.  Franz  Xavier  Schaffer. 

BedimenUtioB.  J.  Geology  16  (1907) :  238-25f'>.  Mead. 

Redistribution  of  elements  in  tlie  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks.  By  Warren 
J.  Mead.     With  Diagram*. 

Seifmology.        B.  Imp.  Earthquake  Investigation  Com.  1  (1007) :  75-113.  Omori. 

Notes  on  the  Yalparaiso  and  Aleutian  earthquakes  of  August  17,  1900.  By 
Dr.  F.  Omori.     With  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

Msmology.  G.Z.  13  (1907) :  142-153.  Sapper. 

Die  geographische  Yerbreitung  der  Erdbeben.    Yon  K.  Sapper. 

Iptlaology*  Jeannel  and  Baeoyitn. 

Blosp^logioa.  II.  l^num^ration  des  fiprottes  visitees,  1904-1906  (l"*  serie).  Par 
R.  Jeannel  et  E.  G.  Racovitza.  (^Archives  de  Zoofogie  ezp€rimentale  et  fffn^dle, 
TV  Bene,  Tome  vi.,  No.  8.)  Paria,  1907.  Size  9 J  x  6,  pp.  489-536.  Presented 
by  ik0  Authors. 

teleology.  Baoovitn. 

Enai  Bur  lee  probl^mes  biosp^logiqnes.  Par  6mile  G.  Racovitza.  (Arehires 
de  Zooiogie  expfirimentale  et  g€nfrale,  IY«  S^rie,  Tome  vi.,  No.  7.)  Paris,  1907. 
Siie  9i  X  6,  pp.  871-488.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

Tttrittrlal  Xagnetiim.  Bauer. 

Recent  results  of  terrestrial  magnetic  observations.  By  L.  A.  Bauer.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Teehnciogy  Quarterly,  vol.  20,  No.  2.  June,  1907.)  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp. 
170-186.    Maps,  Diagram,  and  Illustration. 

Ttrreitrial  Magnetism.  Bauer. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Research  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  By  L.  A. 
Bauer.  (Extracted  from  the  Fifth  Year-book  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Wash- 
mgton.)    Washington,  1907.     Size  10  x  7J,  pp.  236-242.    Illustrations. 

These  two  papers  include  accounts  of  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  Galilee  in  the 
ftkflific  (Journal,  vol.  27,  p.  92 ;  28,  p.  184 ;  80,  p.  664). 
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Yoloaaoes.  Olobm  91  (1907) :  277-280,  803-505.  KmM. 

Thooricn  des  Vulkanismus.  Ein  Rimdblick  anf  altera  Qnd  Dooero  Lehron.  Yoq 
Walthor  von  Knebol. 

AVTHBOFOGBOeEAPHT  AVD  HDTOBIOAL  ttlMRAnnr. 

Anthropology — Onlture.  Slliot. 

The  romance  of  Savage  Lifa  DeBcribing  the  life  of  primitiye  man,  hia  onatoma, 
occnpationa,  language,  beliefs,  arts,  oraft^  adventures,  games,  aporta,  etc.,  etc.  By 
G.  F.  Scott  Elliott.  London :  Seeley  &  Co.,  1908  [1907].  Size  8  x  5,  pp.  884. 
llluitrations.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Political  Geography— Frontiers.  Onnon. 

The  Romanes  lecture,  1907.  Frontiers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Canon  of 
Kedleston.  Oxford :  ClArendou  Frees,  1907.  Size  9  X  6,  pp.  58.  Priee  2$,  net 
Pre$ent€d  by  the  PtMMterg, 

BIOGBAPHT. 

Amundsen.  Terrestrial  Mmjnetitm  12  (1907) :  36.  

Sketch  of  lir(;  and  work  of  Ronld  Amundsen. 
Bnchan.  ScottUh  Q.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  427-431.  MiU. 

Dr.  Alexander  Buchan.     By  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 
McLonghlin.  Hdlmaa. 

Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  father  of  Oregon.    By  Frederick  V.  Holman.    Cleve- 
land :  The  A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1907.    Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  302.    PoHraiU.    Priee  $2.50. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  opening  up  of 
Oregon. 

GSVXBAL. 

British  Empire.  Paton. 

Handbooks  on  British  Colonies,  1907.  Compiled  by  Walter  Paton.  London: 
Emigrants*  Information  Office,  1907.  Size  8}  x  5,  pp.  [764.]  Map$.  Priee  2$. 
Presented  by  the  Emigrants*  Information  Office. 

British  Empire.  Knight. 

Over-sea  Britain.  A  descriptive  record  of  the  g^graphy,  the  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  political  development,  and  the  economic  resonroes  of  the  Empire.  By 
E.  F.  Knight.  (VoL  1)  The  nearer  Empire:  The  Mediterranean,  British  AfHoa, 
and  British  America.  I^ondon :  J.  Murray,  1907.  Size  9x5},  pp.  xiL  and  324. 
Maps.  Price  6s.  net.  Presented  by  tJie  Publisher.  [See  notice  on  p.  100,  ante.^ 
Briti^  Mnienm. — 

The  hifitory  of  the  collections  contained  in  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the 
British  Museum.  Vol.  2.  Ixindun,  1906.  Size  9  X  5),  pp.  782.  Presented  Iry 
the  Britifh  Museum  (Natural  HUtory). 

BdncationaL  HnlUa. 

L'enseignement  do  la  geographic  k  rUniversitc  de  Li^ge.  Par  Joseph  Halkin. 
(Travaux  du  Seminairo  de  Geographic  do  I'Universite  de  Li^ge,  Faaoionle  yi.) 
Liege,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  40. 

Geologieal  Society.  Woodwnrd. 

The  history  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  By  Horace  B.  Woodward. 
London  :  Geological  Society,  1907.  Size  9  X  5),  pp.  zx.  and  336.  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Author.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Index.  


The  annual  Index  to  the  Times,  1906.  London  Times  Office,  [19071.  Siie 
10  X  6,  pp.  892. 

Lerant.  Xirgolionth. 

Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus :  three  chief  cities  of  the  Egyptian  Snltana.  By 
D.  S.  Margoliouth.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus,  1907.  Biae9i  x  6),  pp.  zvi. 
and  302.    Illustrations.    Prioe20s.net    Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

Metric  System.  

A  Bill  to  render  compulsory  tho  use  of  the  system  of  weights  and  meatnres 
commonly  known  as  tho  Metric  System.    I^ndon,  1907.    Size  13)  X  %  pp.  6. 
Metric  System. 

British    r.    Metric    weights    and    measures.      Reports    of    the    Confertnoe   of 
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RepieeentatiTeB  of  the  Oitton  and  allied  Trades,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Debate 
on  the  Weights  and  Measares  (Metric  System)  Bill.  London  and  Manchester, 
[1907].    Sixe  7  X  5,  pp.  i?.  and  62.    Map. 

Vatvie-fftndj.  Carey. 

The  mammoth  hanters.  By  Alfred  £.  Carev.  London :  Greening  &  Co.,  1907. 
Siie  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  306.    iUusiraiionB.    Price  6«.    Pretented  by  the  Author. 

FlaM-Vamet.  

Third  report  of  the  United  States  Board  on  geographic  names,  1890-1906.  Wash- 
ington, 1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  182. 

Embodies  all  the  decisions  of  the  Board  from  1890  to  1906.  Among  forms  adopted 
are:  Bin-kiu;  Rainier  (not  Tacoma);  Everest  (not  Ganrisankar) ;  Foochow  (not 
pQchafi,  yet  we  find  **  Fukien  **  on  the  next  page).  Meares'  name  '*  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment '*  is  retained  for  the  cape  at  the  Columbia  river,  bat  the  date  of  his  voyage  and 
the  ship  in  which  it  was  made  are  wrongly  given. 

Xliat-dlstribntion.  Chippy. 

Plant-distribution  from  an  old  standpoint.  By  H.  B.  Guppy.  Size  8^x5^,  pp.  34. 
Presented  &y  the  Author. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  E.  A.  BSinnDS,  Map  Cwratar,  R.G.8. 

lUBOPl. 

-^utria-Eungary.  Artaria. 

Artaria's  Eisenbahnkarte  von  Osterreich-Ungam  mit  Stationsverzeichnis,  1908. 
Yierte  Neubearbeitong,  vili.  Auflage.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7*8  stat.  miles. 
Yienna :  Artaria  &  Co.,  [1907].    Price  2.20  kr.    Presented  by  the  PuUieher. 

^ritiah  Isles.  Soyal  Commission  for  Oanals  and  Waterways. 

Map  of  the  canal  systems  and  navigable  rivers  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale 
1 :  633,600  or  1  inch  to  10  stat.  miles.  2  sheets. — Map  of  the  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  in  the  catcliment  basins  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale  1 :  G33,600  or  1  inch  to 
10  stat.  miles.  2  sheets. — Map  of  the  canal  systems  and  navigable  rivers  of  Scot- 
land. Scale  1 :  033,600  or  1  inch  to  10  stat  miles. — Map  of  the  canals  and  navi- 
nl>le  rivers  of  Ireland.  Scale  1 :  633,600  or  1  inch  to  10  stat.  miles.  Southampton  : 
Ordnance  Survey  Oflice,  1905-07.  Preeented  by  the  Soyal  Commission  on  Canals 
and  Waterways. 

The  16-miles-to-an-inch  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  the  British  Isles  forms  the  basis  of 
Uieae  canal  maps.  They  are  printed  lightly  in  brown  and  blue,  and  upon  them  the 
special  information  connected  with  catchment  basins,  canals  and  navigable  rivers  is 
given  in  different  colours  and  symbols.  Against  the  names  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  as  well  as  the  counties,  the  population  is  stated  in  clear  figures.  The  maps 
have  been  specially  prepared  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  to  accompany  the  report  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways.  On  the  map  of  England  showing 
catehment  basins,  the  average  rainfall  is  given  in  figures  for  various  districts,  the 
anthofity  for  the  necessary  information  being  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill. 

iBglaid  sad  WalM.  Ordnanet  Surray. 

Shesli  pabliahed  by  the  DireoioMStoend  of  the  Ordnaaoe  Survey,  SoathampUm, 
from  December  1  to  81, 1907. 

2  milei  to  1  ineh : — 

Large-sheet  aeriea,  printed  in  colonre,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  11, 16. 
PHoBf  on  paper.  Is.  6d» ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  motnUed  in  sedions,  2s.  6d.  each. 

1  inah  (third  edition) : — 

In  onUine,  101,  111,  140, 158,  336,  852.    Is.  each  (engraved). 

With  hills  in  brown  or  black,  101,  111,  128,  140,  156,  158,  336,  352.     U.  each 

(eiigiaYed)i 

Towns  and  country  around,  with  roads  printed  in  colour,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in 

sheets.     Bristol.    Price,  on  paper.  Is. ;  mownted  on  linenj  Is.  6d. 

Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  oover  or  flat  in  sheets,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7,  8,  9,  94,  122.    Price,  on  paper.  It.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  mounted  in 

seelione.  2s.  6ci  eaeh. 


C'Jwh— County  Map* : — 
OanurthaMUr*  (First  Bevition),  US  n 
wftU  (first  Iteiuioii)(l3i(.i.arid  ' ' 
B.B..  39  N.w,,  40  v.*.,  M  B.r.  fl2  s. 
Sent  (Second  Boiision),  4111  M.W., 
Tiflion),  IS  S.W.,  a.w.,  h-E,  70  n.-v 
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.   DarniblT*  (First  Itevisi  ....    .     ..     . 

V.  (58  s.E.  :-8a  N.w).  Lineolnililn  (First  Be- 
,  B.w  F«mbr(ik«sliir«  (Fint  Revision),  6  a.w., 
!.  ToTkfhiis  (First  Bevlaioti  of  1891  Hdtvbj), 
.,  259  s.E„  26i>  B.E,,  2(11  N.E.,  262  n.w.,  26ti  K.w.. 


U-ineh — Ooimtj  Hapi  :— 
OomiraU  (First  Berision).  LXI,  B.  10.  13.  14,  15;  LXIo.  16;  L^ll.  2,  3,  7, 10,  11; 
LXIV.  U;LXVIII.  2:LXX.6.7,  8,  10.  11.12,  14, 15, 16;  LSSI.  4, 12  ;  LXX^T. 
*,  7,  8, 11,  12,  14,  15;  LXXVU.  1,  5,  9,  (11  and  16),  13,  14  (16  and  II);  LXXX. 
2,3,4;  LXSXL  I.  Ient(SeoondBeyiHioiiXXSXIV.a,9, 13:XLrT.*TSl.V.l:      , 
LXIV.6.  9, 10,12, 1S.I6;LXV.9;LXXL2,3,4,6,7.I0,  U:IiXXlLl,2.3,4,5,8,       ' 
7,8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  14,  1.'.,  16;  LXXX.  2,  3,  4,  6.  7,  8,  10.  11,  12;  LXXXI.  S. 
LuaMhiM  (Fint  BeviaioD  of   1891  Snrvey),  ClI.  7;   CVIL  9,  10,  11,  13,  14, 
15.     UMelndOn  (First  KevUion),  V.  4,  8. 11 ;  VI.  1.  7 :  XIH.  7.  8,  II :  XIV.  9, 
13.14.     3s.  eooA.    V.  6.    1«.  6:1.    HoriOlk  (First  BeTisiou),  LXIIl.  3,  7.  S,  10.  II, 
U',  14,  15,  16;  LXIV.  1.5.    PaMbrakMhira  (First  Bevisiaa).  IV.  5,  18,  14;   V.  5, 
6,  9,  10,  14;   IX.  1,  2,  4,  11;  X.  1,  2,5,  6;  XXI.  2,  5,  6,  11,  12,15,  16:  XXVL 
(4ttnd3).8.  I2;XXVU.  8.   Torkihlr«  (First  EoTisioQ  of  1891  Sorrej),  CCXX.  8  : 
CCXXI,  1,2,  4,  5,  8,9,12.13,14,  16,16;  CCXXXU.  a,9,  10,11.12,13.  14,15, 16; 
CCXXXIII.  7,  9,  10,  13,  14 ;  (XIXXXV.  10,  I2,'l3.    ;?..  a,ch. 
(B.  Stanford,  London  J.giml.) 

Bniop* — Central.  X.  Prsnuiselie  LuideMafuliBa 

Tapogrsphisaben  Bpeaiulkarte  Ton  Mittel-Eoropa.  Heraoige^eben  von  der  harto- 
gcnphisotien  AbHieilnng  der  Konigl.  ,  I'reusaisclion  Ijandpsaufoabme.  t>cnlt 
1 :  200,000 or  1  inch  to 3*1  atat  milea.  Shcats:  299,  Dordrecht ;  301,'WeaeI:  328, 
Ghent;  lilO,  Muochen-GIadl«cb.  Dorlin  :  E.  ProiiBsichc  I.BndeHaufiiahntK,  ie07, 
Priot  l.OUni.  tadt  $he»t. 

Znropa— CantTkL  BmnitBin  ud  Liabenaw. 

BaTenslein-LiLiboDow's  Spei'iiil-  Bail-  uud  Automotiilckartd  voii  Mittel-Europa. 
rintle  1  ::(0U,0UOor  1  inch  tu  4-7  itat.  miles,  gheets:  108,  Sanok;  122,  Kaaeban ; 
136,  Miakok'z:  150,  Debcocztii ;  160,  Graz;  IGl,  l^teiaaDuuigcr:  163,  Kccakeinet; 
IG4,  Csoba.     Frankfiirt-nm-Main  ;  Ludwig  Bavenstein,  [1907]. 

FraniiB,  Kiniitra  da  rl&tarieu,  Paiii. 

Carte  de  la  Frnuc«  drcssee  par  ordie  du  Miiiistro  de  I'lntfriciir.  Soulo  1 :  100,000 
or  1  inch  to  I'Ostat.  niile.  Sbeets;  iii.-17,  I'onl.l'Abbt ,  iii.-ll,Le  Havr6(Bud); 
iiii,-13,  Laigle;  iiil.-14,  Marlagnu:  xiii.-37,  BagniireB-de-LniJian ;  xt.-12,  Les 
Audolji;  xviiL-SO,  La  C'harit^;  sx.~29,  Le  MonasUer;  xiiv.-23,  St.  Olaode; 
xxvi.'-24,  Valloroinc.  I'aria:  MinisUre  dt,  I'lntiriear,  Service  VJoinsl,  1907. 
PrtBt  0.80/r.  taeh  thtet. 

ereeoa.  Iluiei. 

KartG  (lea  Sundcs  twlsrhen  Lcukas  tiiid  Aksrnonioii.  Redaoktion  nacb  der  Anf- 
nabme  von  Haaptmaon  v.  Marifia  im  Man  u.  April  1S05.  t4oale  1 ;  S0,000  or  1-3 
inch  to  1  atat.  mile.  POerniuniu  MilteUvngm,  Jnhi^ng  10O7,  Tafel  20.  Gotbn : 
Jiuitns  Porlhes.  1907.     f'reFenloJ  fty  the  r«bliiheT. 

ABIA. 
Java.  Topographisabe  InrishttBg,  The  Hagu. 

Topograpbiaobe  Kaart  der  llcjidentieSm'niliarla.   Srale  I:  1I10,0(IU  or  1  inch  to  lii 
atat.  mile.     6  shoeto.     Tbe  HaguH ;  Topograpljiache  Inrichtiog,  1906. 
Tbe  1894  Edition  of  this  map  with  the  tremwaya  reviacd  fci  19i«, 

AJBIOl. 

Tapograpbical  Bection,  Genanl  Btaff. 

npUed  in  tbe  Topagrophiuul  r^ecdon.  General  Stuff.    Scale 

;o.t'9  Stat,  miles.    Sbeets :  Sonialilnud,  GS~G,  Biyo  Kaboba; 

68-1.   Itulhar;    U8-M,   Hnrror ;   68-N.  Jifor  Medil;  GS-0, 

Dgiapbicat  gecticn.   General   t^taff.  War  OCQoe,   1907. 


Africa. 

Map  of  Africa.    Co 

1 :  250,000  or  1  inch 

68-H,  Uacag  Jidi 

Adadleb.      London . 

rriev  \:  6H.  eaeh  theet. 
IsBoIa, 

Beiignelift  Bailmty,    Plan  abuwiag  railway  from  Ln 


''relented  hy  U«  Direelor  of  Miliiary  Operaliui 

Oriffitlis  ft  Cb. 
TaO  kilometraa. 
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Scale  1 :  400,000  or  1  inch  to  6*3  stat.  miles.  London :  Griffiths  &  Co.,  [1907J.  Pre- 
tenUd  by  (he  PMishar. 

A  blaok-and-wbite  lithograph  of  a  traverse  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway 
hom  Lobito  bay,  near  Benenela,  into  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  750  kilometres  (466 
miles).  The  line  to  be  followed  by  the  railway  is  shown  as  well  as  the  country  for 
aboQt  10  miles  on  either  side. 

XSTpt.  Surrey  Bepartment,  Oairo. 

Topographical  map  of  Faymn  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stat. 
mUe.  Sheets :  s.w.  12-1, 12-6, 12  and  13-3, 13-2. 13-4, 14-2,  14-3, 14-4, 14-5, 14-6, 
15-2,15-3,15-4,15-5,15-7.  Cairo:  Survey  Department,  1907.  PretenUd  by 
ike  Director^ enercU,  Survey  VeparitnetUf  Cairo, 

Morocco.  Larras. 

Carte  de  reconnaissance  duMaroc,.lev^  et  dessin^  par  le  Capitaine  N.  Larras, 
189S-1906.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat  miles.  Sheets :  Casablanca, 
8afi-Marrakech.    Paris :  Henry  Barr^e,  [1907]. 

These  are  the  first  two  sheets  of  a  new  large-scale  map  of  parts  of  western  and 
central  Morocco,  compiled  chiefly  from  surveys  and  sketches  by  Captain  N.  Larras. 
There  will  be  altogether  seven  sheets,  which  are  to  include  all  the  more  important 
districts  of  the  country.  The  map  is  printed  in  colours,  relief  being  shown  by 
horizontal  form  lines  in  brown,  at  approximating  intervals  of  50  metres.  On  the 
pieoent  sheets  are  inset  plans  of  Casablanca  and  Saii,  on  the  scale  of  1  :  10,000. 

Bovtli  Africa.  *  South  Africa.* 

The  railway  map  of  South  Africa.  Scale  :  1 :  4,000,000  or  1  inch  to  031  stat.  miles. 
London  :  Offices  of  South  Africa,  1907. 

This  railway  map,  which  has  been  revised  to  date,  is  published  as  a  supplement  to 
the  number  of  South  Africa  for  November  23,  1907. 

AMEBIOA. 
CUlo.  BoloSa  and  Bertrand. 

Nnevo  mapa  dc  Chile.  Formado  oon  arreglo  a  los  datos  oficialcs  mas  recientes  i 
loo  illtimos  levantamientos  efectuados  por  las  Comisiones  de  Limites.  For  Nicanor 
Bolofia.  Revisado  i  aprobado  por  el  injeniero  Sr.  Alejandro  Berlrand,  Jefe  de  la 
Ofioina  Demarcadora  de  Limites.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000  or  31*0  stat.  miles  to  an  inch. 
Santiago :  Carlos  Tornero,  1904. 

Chile.  Direooion  de  Obras  Publicas,  Santiago. 

Carta  jeogritica  y  minora  do  los  31°  30'  a  33°  10'  de  Lat.  Sur.  que  comprende  la 
Piovinoia  de  Aconcagua  y  parte  de  las  de  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso  y  Santiago. 
I/Ovantada  y  construida  por  la  Seccion  de  Jeografica  y  Minas  de  la  Direccion  de 
Obras  Pdblicas.  Publicado  bajo  la  direccion  del  Sr.  Jos^  del  C.  Fuenzalida. 
Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat.  mile.  6  sheets.  Santiago :  Direccion  de 
Obraa  Piiblioas,  1905. 

This  map  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  cartography  of  Chile.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  the  oonntry  from  the  coast-line  to  the  eastern  boundary  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  81°  30'  and  83°  10'  S.  lat.,  and  tlius  embraces  Valparaiso  and  the  line 
of  Uie  trans-Andine  railway,  as  well  as  the  peak  of  Aconcagua.  Relief  is  shown  by 
contoar-lines  in  brown  at  100-metre  intervals,  the  500- metre  contours  being  dis- 
tmguished  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the  1000-metre  by  a  thick  line,  which  arrangement 
greatly  assists  the  eye  in  following  the  lines.  Thebe  contours  can  only  be  considered 
as  approximately  correct  in  many  places,  but  they  serve  well  to  give  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  relative  heights  of  land.  In  addition  to  the  contours,  absolute  heights  are 
shown  in  black  figures.  Water  is  shown  in  blue,  and  boundaries  red.  Useful  informa- 
tion concerning  location  of  minerals  is  given  on  the  map  by  various  symbols,  and  ts^en 
altogether  the  map  is  a  most  creditable  production.  In  the  Andine  region  the  surveys 
of  tAe  recent  Boundary  Commission  have  formed  a  good  basis  for  the  topographical 
features.  The  height  of  the  peak  of  Aconcagua  is  given  as  7004  metres  (22,979  feet), 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  by  the  latest  trigonometrical  determination  of  Fr. 
Schiader  it  is  22,812  feet. 

Chile.  Ofleina  de  Limites,  Santiago. 

Comision  Chilena  de  Limites.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  stat.  miles. 
Sheets :  Ataoama.  Santiago :  Ofioina  de  Limites,  1907.  Presented  by  the  Oficina 
de  Limitee,  Santiago. 

These  two  sheets  deal  with  the  northern  section  of  the  Chile- Ai^ntine  boundary, 
tod  indode  the  region  bordering  on  the  Atacama  desert  between  27°  and  29°  S.  lat 
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and  6B^  and  70°  SO*  W.  lon^.    In  addition  to  the  topocnphioal  gbeeti,  there  are,  as 
before,  skeleton  sheets  showing  the  lines  of  traverses  ana  triftngidfttion. 

United  States.  VM.  Oedlogieftl  Snrrey. 

Geologic  atlas  of  the  United  States.  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  to  1  -9  stat  mile. 
Folios:  141,  Bald  mountain — Drayton,  Wyoming;  Olond  peak — Fort  MoKinney, 
Wyoming;  Xantahala,  North  Carolina — Tennessee;  Amity,  PenmrFlyaaia ;  Lan- 
caster— Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin — Iowa— Ulinois ;  Bogenville,  Pennsylvania; 
Pisgah,  North  Carolina— South  Carolina;  Joplin  district,  Misioari— Kansas ; 
Penobscot  bay,  Maine ;  Devil's  Tower,  Wyomins.  Washington :  Department  of 
the  Interior,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1906-07.  Price  25  oenU,  each  foUo.  Pre- 
sented by  the  United  Staiee  Geological  Survey, 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Queensland.  Ball 

Copper-mining  district  of  CloQcurry,  North-Westem  Queensland.  Baaed  on 
Queensland  4-mile  map  issued  by  Department  of  PubUo  Lands,  and  showing 
freeholds  and  mineral  leases.  Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources,  under  the 
supervision  of  L.  C.  Ball,  b.e.,  Assistant  Government  (Geologist.  Scale  1 :  880,160 
or  1  inch  to  G  miles.    Brisbane :  Queensland  (Geological  Survey,  1907. 

POLAS  BEGIOHS. 

South  Oaorgia.  Snelaiko. 

Karte  dcr  Cumberland^Bny  (Sud-Goorgien).  Von  A.  Szielasko.  Scale  1 :  125,000 
or  1  inch  to  1'9  stat.  mile.  Petermanns  Mitteilungen^  Jahrgang,  1907,  Tafel  21. 
Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1907.    Preeenied  by  the  Publieher. 

OENEBAL. 
World.  Fr^ytag. 

G.  Froytag's  Welt-Atlas.  Drittc,  vermehrte  Auflage.  Vienna  and  Leipsig: 
G.  Freytag  &  Berndt,  1908.    Presented  hy  the  PMieher. 

A  new  edition  of  a  small  pocket  atlas,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The  maps 
vary  considerably  in  merit,  and  in  some,  as  No.  50,  the  imperfect  registering  of  the 
colours  seriously  interferes  with  thoir  clearness. 

World.  Han&iworth. 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.  Parts  30  &  32.  London :  The  Amalgamated 
Press,  Limited,  1907-8.    Price  Id.  each  part. 

These  parts  contain  the  following  maps: — Part  30:  Nos.  85-86,  Balkan  States 
and  Asia  Minor  (industries  and  communications);  131-132,  Asiatic  Bussia;  148-144, 
Central  Africa.  Part  31:  Nos.  87-88,  Turkey  in  Europe;  181-182,  Mexico  and 
Central  America:  193-194,  South  America  (south).  Part  82:  Noe.  89-90,  Greece, 
Crete,  and  the  Archipelago;  141-142,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan;  163-164,  Central 
Canada. 

World.  St.  Xartin  and  Sehrader. 

Atlas  Uuiverscl  du  Geographic  construit  dapr^  los  sources  originalee  et  les 
documents  Ics  plus  r^ccnts,  cartes,  voyages,  memoirs,  travaux  g^odesianee,  etc., 
avoc  un  toxic  analytique.  Ouvrage  commence'  par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  et 
continue  par  Fr.  Sehrader.  Sheet  No.  68,  Afrique  Australe.  Paris :  Haohette  et 
Cie.,  1907.    Preeented  by  the  Pvblieher. 

A  glance  at  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  this  sheet  will  show  that  the  best 
and  most  reliable  documents  have  been  utilized  in  the  oompilation.  Like  all  the  other 
sheets  of  this  atlas,  the  drawing  and  engraving  are  excellent,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
an  improvement  in  general  effect,  and  render  the  names  more  clearly  legible,  if  the  hili 
work  could  be  printed  in  brown  instead  of  black. 

0HABT8L 

Admiralty  Charts.  Eydrographie  DepArtment,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
November,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty. 

New  Chsrts. 
No.  Inches. 

8676  m  =  0!)  United  States,  east  coast : — Fletchers  neck  to  Merrimao  river.  St. 
8678  m  =  7  9     British  Columbia :— Port  Simpson.    8f . 
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So.  IncfaM. 

8060  m  s  11*8     Gulf  of  Aden :— Aden  harbour.    3«. 

7  m  s  2*9     Gulf  of  Aden  .-—Aden  harbour  and  approaches.    4<. 

East  coast  of  Korea :— Fnaan  harbour  to  Ghukupen  bay.    Ghu- 
kupen  bay.    Ghukusan  po.    3«. 


9606  HI  ^ 


0-3 1 
3  9 

6-9 


Oharti  Oaneelled. 

Ko.  Cancelled  by.  No. 

7  Gulf  of  Aden : — Aden  *odj  ^^      chart 

^i'S^!     ^^^    ^^^"^         )     Aden  harbour  and  approaches    ....  7 

5i  Ports   and   anchorages  onj 

Ptai'^c'Sta-pL^w';^h«'»'ChukupenWonnew.ch»rt.         .    3666 

this  sheet.  j 

Charts  that  haye  reeeiYed  Important  Corrections. 

Ho.  240,  England,  south  coast: — Hamoaze.  2682,  England,  west  coast:— Nash 
point  to  New  passage.  1538,  Ireland,  west  coast: — Foynes  harbour.  2049, 
Ireland,  south  coast:— Kinsale  to  Wexford.  2241,  Baltic :— Entrance  to  gulf  of 
Tinland  and  northern  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Riga.  2285,  Black  sea : — ^arna, 
Baljik  bay.  233,  Africa,  north  coast : — Suez  canal.  330,  North  American  lakes : — 
Lake  and  river  8t.  Clair  with  the  Detroit  rivor.  612,  North  America,  east  coast : — 
Little  Spoon  island  to  Pemaquid  point.  2853,  Gulf  of  Mexico : — Mississippi  sound 
snd  Mobile  bay.  229,  United  States,  west  coast : — Point  Pinos  to  Bodega  head. 
2172,  Alaska: — Bering  strait.  G23,  Africa,  west  coast : —Fernando  Po  island. 
S404,  Singapore  main  street  from  Tree  island  to  Batam  bay.  2023,  Singapore : — 
Keppel  harbour.  1199,  China,  east  coast:— Kue  shan  islands  to  the  Yang  tse 
Kiang.  1601,  China,  north-east  coast : — Wusung  river.  3412,  Tasmania : — Hunter 
Baaitage.  781,  Pacific  ocean :— North-west  sheet.  783,  Pacific  ocean  : — South-east 
Sheet.    2460,  Pacific  ocean  : — Kamchatka  to  Kadiak  hiland,  etc. 

( /.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Uian  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat.  and  Red 
Scaa,  January,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Price  Qd.  each.  Pre- 
mUed  by  the  Meteorological  Office. 

Morth  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Mtteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  Jcuiuary, 
1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1907.  Price  6d.  each.  PreeerUed  by  the 
MeUorotogieat  QBice. 

Vvtli  Atlantic.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Offiee. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Athmtio  Ocean,  December,  1907.  Washington :  U.S. 
Hjdrographio  Office,  1907.    Preeented  by  the  U.S,  Hydrographie  Office, 

VtrCh  PiMiflc.  U.S.  Hydrofl^phio  Qffiet. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  January,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro- 
grapliic  Office,  1907.    Preeented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographie  Ofioe. 

PH0T0GEAFH8. 

Ctnada.  Firth,  Eolmden,  and  Jones. 

Thirty-six  photographs  of  North- Western  Canada,  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Firth, 
S.  M.  Holmden,  and  U.  W.  Jones.    Presented  by  A.  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Collected  by  Mr.  Harrison  during  his  recent  journey  in  North- Western  Canada,  and 
on  bis  return,  presented  by  him  to  the  Society. 

(1)  Mr.  H.  Firth  and  his  wife ;  (2)  A  creek  just  before  the  freeze-up,  Fort  McPher- 
MQ ;  (8)  Goige  in  the  Davidson  range ;  (4)  Indians  on  the  Peels  river ;  (5)  Natives 
azfiying  at  Fort  McPherson  for  spring  trade;  (6)  Midnight  Sun  seen  from  Fort 
McPherson ;  (7)  Hay  river  poet,  new  buildings  by  Mr.  Maish ;  (8)  Fort  McPherson, 
kwking  across  Peels  riyer ;  (9  and  10)  A  lake  near  Peels  river ;  (11^  The  Firth  family, 
Fort  McPherson;  (12)  H.B.  Co.'s  transport  starting  for  Hersohell  island  from  Fort 
McPherson;  (13)  J.  F.  Firth  and  his  dogs;  (14)  H.  Firth  and  his  dogs;  (15)  Wild 
Fort  Simpson;  (16)  At  Fort  Simpson,  Juno  12,  1905;  (17)  Wrigley  harbour; 
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outside  wall  to  the  south,  and  another  14-incb  brick  wall  on  the  west, 
with  two  long  French  windows  openiog  into  the  balcony. 

In  this  room  my  wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  January  14,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  an  electric 
car  coming  from  down  town,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  south.  The 
noise  increased,  of  course,  till  it  was  opposite  the  house,  and  then  just 
as  the  rushing  should  have  begun  ^to  diminish,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
alarming  increase  of  rushing  and  rumbling  sound,  accompanied  bj 
a  savage  tearing  and  rending  noise.  For  a  moment  I  felt  no  shock 
and  did  not  realize  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  but  my  wife,  who  was 
sitting  nearer  the  wall,  felt  a  tremor,  and,  realizing  that  it  was  an 
earthquake,  took  one  quick  step  to  my  side  and  clasped  her  arms 
over  my  head  to  shield  me  from  the  danger  of  falling  masonry,  to 
which  she  herself  thus  remained  exposed.  The  next  instant  the  whole 
house  was  ro<'king  violently ;  a  fissure  opened  horizontally  near  the 
top  of  the  west  wall  facing  me,  and  a  shower  of  brickwork  fell  near 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  Had  my  wife  hastened  to  the  door  on 
feeling  the  shock,  she  would  probably  have  been  struck  down  at  the 
moment  of  emergence,  as  happened  in  so  many  cases  that  day.  A 
cloud  of  dust  and  mortar  darkened  the  air,  and  the  solid  14-inch  brick 
wall  vibrated  to  and  fro,  discharging  a  cannonade  of  brickwork  into 
the  room.  A  lump  of  masonry  stnick  me  a  numbing  blow  on  the 
shin.  A  heavy  mahogany  wardrobe  behind  me,  but  facing  my  wife  the 
way  she  stood,  executed  a  clumsy  dance,  and  then  pitched  over ;  and 
the  heavy  cornice  sailed  over  our  heads  and  stnick  my  wife  on  the  hip 
in  its  descent.  We  were  being  bombarded  both  front  and  rear,  bnt, 
even  had  there  been  any  direction  in  which  safety  could  be  found,  we 
were  unable  to  fly,  for  the  timber  floor  was  like  quicksand  beneath  the 
feet,  rising  and  falling,  and  opening  and  shutting,  so  that  we  could  see 
into  the  unceiled  room  below. 

Up  to  this  point  one  knew  that  these  occurrences  might  at  any 
instant  terminate  fatally,  but  the  really  awful  time  came  when  the 
house  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  its  cohesion,  and  we  both  realized  that  in 
another  second  the  floor  would  give  way  and  the  walls  fall  bodily  upon 
us.  Then  instant  death  seemed  certain  to  both  of  us ;  but,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  bitterness  of  death  passed  from  us  both  almost  instantly 
after  the  hope  of  life  had  been  extinguished.  I  remember  to  have  felt 
that  such  an  end,  instantaneously  and  together,  was  not  unmerciful. 
At  this  supreme  moment,  with  absolute  suddenness,  the  quaking  floor 
stiffened  under  our  feet,  our  environment  was  instantaneously  rigid  and 
still,  and  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  died  away.  We  rushed  from  the 
dark  and  du^t-laden  room  into  the  verandah,  and  down  the  steps  into 
the  sunny  garden,  where  the  earth  was  now  quite  firm  beneath  our 
feet. 

We  spent  the  next  few  days  on  the  lawn  by  the  house,  and  on  the 
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Thursday  we  left  Kingston  for  Port  Antonio,  on  the  north  of  the  island, 
4he  train  being  crowded   with  sick  and  wounded.     A  week  later  we 

led  for  England  vid  Philadeljihia  and  New  York. 

During  our  short  and  eventful  stay  in  Jamaica  we  had  been  muoh 
impressed  by  the  generous  spirit  displaced  by  the  colonists  in  the  face  of 
grrat  financial  losses.  They  scrupulously  refrained  from  exploiting  the 
pnblic  misfortune  for  private  profil.  We  were  also  mui'h  struck  with 
the  kindliness  which  they  displayed  to  one  another  under  very  trying 
'uroum stances,  as  well  as  with  the  consideration  which  they  showed 
towards  the  strangers  within  tlieir  gates. 

On  May  4,  my  wife  having  suSiciently  recovered  from  her  injuries, 
we  set  out  again  for  Kingston,  as  I  wished  to  investigate  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  cause  and  effects  of  the  earthquake,  by  wbich,  and  the 
bsequent  fire,  twelve  hundreil  persons  were  killed,  and  a  loss  of  about 
X2,()00,00'-»  incurred. 

On  our  second  visit  we  went  out  on  board  the  S.S.  Port  Kingston, 
which  bore  the  now  Governor,  and  arrived  on  Stay  16,  about  the 
mme  time  as  news  reached  the  island  that  the  Home  Government  had 
grant  of  £150,000  to  relieve  destitution,  and  guaranteed  a  loan 
of  £8ii0,U0O  to  facilitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  We  found  the 
'streets  cleared  of  itihrig,  the  traction  wires  set  np,  and  the  electric  cars 
running  ;  otherwise  everything  looked  exactly  as  it  had  been  justafter 
the  earthquake,  four  months  previously. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  of  January  14, 
1907,  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  Kingston  and  ita  suburbs,  and  here 
kiso  the  effects  of  seismic  shock  upon  buildings  can  best  be  studied. 
Viewed,  however,  from  the  physical  staudpoiut,  the  importance  of  an 
earthquake  is  inde[«ndent  of  the  neighbourhoud  of  cities. 

t  think  that  I  shall  l>e  able  to  show  that  tlie  Jamaica  earthquake 

)  essentially  double- liar  re  Hod,  so  to  speak ;  that  Kingston  was 
brought  down  by  one  barrel,  and  that  the  other  liarrel  was  discharged 

a  thinly  populated  dietiict,  whore  it  consequently  did  much  less 
damage;  but  that  when  we  examine  the  seismic  effects  in  parts  of 
island  distant  from  either  of  those  foci,  we-  find  that  they  are,  on 
whole,  about  as  much    due    to    the  one  part  of  the  double    shook 

to  the  other,  the  charge  in  the  two  barrels,  so  to  apeak,  being 
■bout  equal.  From  the  physical  standpoint,  therefore,  the  Kingston 
earthquake  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  Jamaica  earthquake. 

Thirty  seconds  is  the  duratiim  currently  asaigneil  to  the  earthquake 
at  Kingston,  but  no  one  really  timed  it  there.  At  Kellits,  about  35 
roilee  north'west  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Horn  informs  me  that  the  earthquake, 
timed  with  a  watoh,  lasted  37  seconds,  this  space  of  time  being  divided 
fuUowi,  vis.  17seoonds  shaking,  l^seoonds  rolling,  and  again  7  seconds 

tking,  which  finished  with  a  distinct  jerk.     At  Dethany,  about  43 

lee  north-weet  of  Kingston,  IJr,  Hargreaves  informs  me  that  he  timed 
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the  earthquake  by  a  Beconds-band  watoh,  and  found  that  it  lasted  80 
seconds. 

I  have  described  the  character  of  the  Yibrations  whioh  I  experienced 
in  a  top  story  comer  room  of  a  brick  house  in  East  Street.  These  were 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  due  to  the  earthquake,  the  immediate  cause 
being  the  action  of  the  vibration  of  the  massive  walls  upon  the  wooden 
floor.  The  movement  of  the  ground  was  well  observed  opposite  the  old 
Mico,  in  Hanover  Street,  by  Sub-Inspector  Tremlett,  and  near  the  soifth 
end  of  John's  Lane  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  In  addition  to  any  jarring  or 
bumping,  there  was  a  strong  swell,  literally  a  ground  swell,  running 
from  west  to  east  or  east  to  west.  It  nearly  threw  Mr.  Tremlett  down 
when  he  faced  westward,  but  when  he  turned  and  faced  south  he  easily 
kept  his  balance.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  running  westward  out  of  a 
falling  building,  with  difficulty  kept  his  feet,  although  aooustomed  to 
heavy  weather  at  sea.  lie  says  the  west-to-east  roll  was  much  stronger 
than  the  return  roll  from  east  to  west.  The  impression  generally  re- 
ceived was  that  these  surface  undulations  were  only  a  few  yards 
from  crest  to  crest,  and  they  certainly  succeeded  one  another  several 
times  in  a  seoond.  The  height  from  crest  to  crest  appeared  to  be  several 
inches,  so  that  their  steepness  was  very  considerable.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  instrumental  evidence  as  to  the  periodic  time  of  the 
earthquake  oscillations  is  that  afforded  by  the  transmitter  of  the  West 
India  Direct  Cable  in  Kingston.  I  learnt  that  it  had  continued  to  run 
for  a  time  before  the  office  collapsed,  and  that  the  strip  of  paper  had 
been  sent  to  the  London  of^ce  as  a  curiosity.  I  therefore  timed  the 
running  of  the  machine  in  Kingston,  and  afterwards,  in  London,  was 
allowed  to  measure  the  oscillations  of  the  writing  pen  as  recorded  on 
the  strip  of  paper.  There  viere  ten  complete  north-south -north  oscilla- 
tions in  the  first  two  and  a  half  seconds,  t.e.  four  i>er  seoond.  The 
position  of  the  instrument  did  not  })ermit  it  to  record  east-and-west 
vibrations. 

I  carefully  examined  a  large  number  of  buildings  in  Kingston, 
which  is  a  brick  town,  to  ascertain  the  line,  or  direction,  and  the  sense  in 
which  walls  had  fallen.  The  town  is  laid  out  rectangularly,  houses 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  in  the  detached  houses  east-  and 
west-facing  outer  walls  generally  fell,  while  the  fall  of  north-  and  south- 
facing  walls  was  an  exception,  except  in  the  area  of  greatest  damage. 
Of  the  east-  and  west-facing  walls  many  more  fell  to  the  east  than  to 
the  west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Street,  east  of  East  Street, 
which  I  examined  in  detail,  I  found  that  of  the  north-  and  south-facing 
walls  more  fell  to  the  south  than  to  the  north.  Thus  the  walls  tended 
to  fall,  in  most  cases,  towards  a  little  south  of  cast,  but  in  some  cases 
a  little  north  of  west.  I  adopted  15*^  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  southing. 

1  consider  that  the  fall  of  these  walls  was  due  to  the  action  of  the 
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sarfaoe  waves  above  described  in  tilting  the  walls  oat  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  causing  them  to 
sway.  If  the  waves  were  short,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  as  I  think 
they  were,  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  thrown  very  much  out  of 
plumb  at  each  half-swing,  and  a  wave  of  displacement  travelled  up 
each  wall,  so  that  it  became  sinuous  in  form  and  was  subjected  to 
rippling  movement. 

The  mere  rapid  jarring  vibration,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  sensations  of  the  earthquake,  probably  had  little  effect  in  overthrowing 
walla  The  north-  and  south-facing  walls,  which  did  not  usually  fall, 
were  equally  exposed  to  this  form  of  vibration,  which  seemed  to  come 
somewhat  steeply  from  below.  These  walls  were  rocked  longitudinally 
by  the  east-to-west  or  west-to-east  waves  (instead  of  staying  trans- 
versely), and  the  effect  was  to  produce  a  double  system  of  cracks,  often 
going  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  not  throwing  it 
out  of  plumb.  As  the  wall  returned  westward  from  its  eastward 
excursion,  a  crack  formed,  owing  to  the  want  of  tensile  strength  in 
brickwork  or  masonry,  the  eastern  end  of  the  wall  being,  so  to  speak, 
left  behind.  On  the  return  vibration  in  an  eastward  direction,  a  corre- 
sponding crack  opened  at  the  west  end,  and  these  cracks  often  cross 
each  other  diagonally,  as  some  of  my  photographs  show.  Walls  in 
which  cement  mortar  had  been  used  stood  much  better  than  those 
with  only  lime^mortar.  Kingston  lime-mortar  is  generally  of  poor 
quality.  The  defect  of  all  stone  and  brickwork,  however,  iu  respect 
to  earthquake  shock,  is  want  of  tensile  strength,  hence  the  advantage 
of  reinforcing  concrete,  etc.,  by  strips  of  metal,  which  give  a  fibre  to 
materials  otherwise  too  brittle.  The  disadvantage  of  extra  height  and 
of  top  weight  were,  of  course,  abundantly  in  evidence.  Any  departure 
from  simplicity  of  form  usually  brought  about  additional  damage,  Gothic 
gable  and  classic  cornice  being  almost  equally  unsuitable  in  earthquake 
countries.  In  face  of  these  restrictions  it  seems  that  architects  in 
earthquake  countries  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  skilful  proportioning  of 
spaces  for  the  production  of  artistic  effect.* 

In  making  a  detailed  survey  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  in 
Kingston  during  oar  second  visit,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
greater  had  been  the  intensity  of  the  shock  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  half  of  the  town,,  as  judged  by  the  effect  on  similar 
structures.  In  the  crowded  business  quarter,  where  the  conOagration 
took  place  (and  which  is  mostly  situate  on  the  west  of  the  town), 
the  damage  was  much  more  en  evidence  because  the  buildings  abutted 
on  the  streets,  and  because  the  weakly  constructed  shop-fronts  fell  out 


*  Since  this  was  written,  an  interesting  paper  on  **  The  Kingston  Earthquake  and 
Building  in  Jamaica,"  by  Sir  Charles  A.  Nicholson,  Burt,  (read  at  the  Architectural 
AsBociation  on  January  10),  has  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  January  18, 1908,  pp.  66-70. 
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from  both  sides  into  the  street.  This  took  plaoe  even  where,  as  in 
Harbour  Street,  the  shop-fronts  faced  sonth  or  north.  In  the  reaidential 
parts  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  was  to  a  great  extent 
screened  by  the  trees  and  garden  walls,  and  also  by  wooden  rerandahs 
and  balconies,  and  the  fall  extent  of  the  damage  was  only  revealed  by  a 
closer  examination. 

Dealing  with  detached  houses  of  similar  oonstruotion,  one  may  say 
generally  that  west  of  the  burnt  area  the  outer  east-and-weat  walls  are 
out  of  plumb,  but  often  stand,  even  in  two-story  brick  buildings,  and 
one-story  brick  buildings  are  not  overthrown.  North  of,  and  as  far 
east  as  the  centre  of,  the  burnt  area  the  east-and-west  outer  walls  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  top,  story  of  the  two-story  buildings  fell,  and  in  the 
east  of  the  city  the  east-and-west  outer  walls  of  both  first  and  second 
stories  fell.  In  the  6ubu]:b  called  Bournemouth  Grardens,  away  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  the  east-and-west  walls  of  one- story  brick  bungalows 
fell.  I  found  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  oorner  of  Harbour 
Street  and  John's  Lane  to  the  oorner  of  North  Street  and  Wildman 
Street,  the  unaided  eye  coiild  at  once  detect  the  markedly  greater 
amount  of  earthquake  destruction  on  the  eastward  side  (Fig.  5). 

I  sought  to  obtain  a  numerical  measure  of  the  differenoe  in  earth- 
quake destruction  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  by  an 
examination  of  about  2600  brick  pillars  of  garden  walls  and  gates. 
The  percentage  of  these  pillars  which  were  overthrown  by  the  earth- 
quake is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Perobntaqk  of  Pillars  fallen. 

/h  BtreeU  running  from  north  to  south  (JLl^e  order  in  which  the  streeU  come  isfrom  we»i 

to  east). 

PrincesB  Street  (below  North  Street)  and  Orange  Street  south  of  the  Parade   ...  360 

East  Street  (north  of  Elast  Queen  Street  to  the  Racecourse)          300 

Hanover  Street  (from  IlarUmr  Street  to  North  Street)        460 

High  Holborn  Street  (from  Harbour  Street  to  East  Queen  Street)           69*5 

South  Camp  Itoad  (from  East  Queen  Street  to  Goodwin  Park)     62*0 

On  roads  xcholhj  or  partly  suburban  running  north  and  south. 

Orange  Street  (from  North  Street  to  Torrington  Bridge) 17*0 

Constant  Spriug  Road  (from  Cross  Roads  to  Constant  Spring  Hotel)       4*5 

Elletson  Road  (from  Queen  Street  to  Burke's  Pen) 53*0 

In  streets  running  from  east  to  west  {the  order  in  which  the  streets  come  is  from  south 

to  north). 

Harbour  Street  (from  East  Street  to  Fleet  Street*)  52'0 

Tower  Street  (from  Fleet  Street  to  Paradise  Street)  35*5 

East  Queen  Street  (from  East  Street  to  Paradise  Street) 350 

North  Street  (from  Regent  Street  to  South  Camp  Road) 9*0 

On  suburban  roads  running  from  east  to  west. 

Windward  Road  (from  Paradise  Street  to  Bournemouth  Gardens)  40*3 

Half-way  Tree  to  Papine  Corner  4*5 


*  This  part  of  Harbour  Street  is  close  to  the  shore-line,  and  not  much  above  aea-lev  el 
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Thus  we  see  that  in  Orange  Street,  below  the  Parade,  and  in  Princess 
Street,  36  per  oent.  of  these  pillars  had  fallen,  whereas  in  High  Holborn 
Street  and  South  Gamp  Road  the  average  was  nearly  66  per  oent., 
greater  by  fonr-fifths  than  the  former. 

In  the  suburbs  the  briok  pillars  generally  stand  separately,  not  on 
waUs.  They  are,  therefore,  somewhat  less  liable  to  damage,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  same  differenoe  of  liability  according  as  to  whether 
the  road  faces  north  and  south  or  east  and  west.  Taking  account  of 
these  facts,  we  may  compare  the  percentage  of  the  fallen  pillars  on  the 
Windward  Road  (40*3  per  cent.)  with  that  between  Cross  Roads  and 
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FIG.   5.— PLAN   OP   KINGSTON,   SHOWING   PERCENTAGE   OF   BBICK    PILLARS 

OVBBTHBOWN   BY  THE   EARTHQUAKE. 

Constant  Spring  (4-5  per  cent.),  and  from  Halfway  Tree  to  Papino 
(4*5  per  cent.).  The  proportion  is  nine  to  one.  The  question  may 
be  asked.  Is  this  enormous  difference  due  to  the  force  in  the  Wind- 
ward Road  being  just  enough,  and  that  in  Lower  St.  Andrew  just 
insufficient,  to  overthrow  the  pillars?  I  think  an  examination  of  the 
whole  table  will  leid  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  explanation 
of  the  groat  difference,  and  that  the  overtumiftg  force  of  the  earthquake 
on  the  Windward  Road  was  about  nine  times  greater  than  on  the  road 
from  Halfway  Tree  to  Papine  Corner. 

The  overturning  force  I  connect  with  the  short  and  steep  surface 
waves  already  described.  These  appear  to  be  those  referred  to  by 
Major  Button,*  and  called  by  him  epifocal  waves.     He  says  of  them, 


*  '  Earthquakes.'    By  G.  E.  Button  (John  Marray :  1904),  pp.  140  et  teq. 
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"  There  is  still  a  fourth  class  of  earthquake  waveSy  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  badly  shaken  regions  they  are  doubtless  of  the  most  importance.  The 
normal,  the  transvei'se,  and  the  surface  waves  are  seldom  seen,  though 
they  are  more  or  less  felt.  The  fourth  kind  are  both  seen  and  feH»  and 
are  often  the  most  conspicuous  and  terrifying.  They  are  also  the  most 
destructive.  They  occur  only  in  the  epifocal  districts  of  great  earth- 
quakes, and  never  far  outside  them.  •  .  .  Their  outward  forma*  as 
described  by  eye-witnesses,  exactly  resemble  flat  waves  on  water.  .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  these  motions  of  the  ground  were  questioned  by  seismo- 
logists, who  could  hardly  believe  that  such  waves  could  be  visible.  .  .  . 
There  is  abundant  reason  for  inferring  that  these  epifocal  waves  .  .  . 
have  no  relation  to  elasticity  .  .  . ;  their  lengths  are  too  small,  their 
amplitudes  too  great,  and  their  speed  too  slow  to  be  dependent  upon 
elasticity.  Their  lengths,  indeed,  are  not  known  exactly,  but  the 
inference  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  is  that  their  wave-lengths 
range  l)otween  10  and  50  metres,  and  their  heights  between  5  and  30 
centimetres.  Their  speeds  of  propagation  are  even  more  uncertain,  but 
are  almost  surely  less  than  100  metres  per  second.  These  quantities  do 
not  fall  within  the  range  of  elastic  wave-motion  in  any  such  material  as 
the  rocks  or  soil." 

Distant  seismograms,  while  they  afford  the  best  measure  of  the  total 
energy  of  an  earthquake,  are,  in  my  judgment,  not  equally  appropriate 
£or  deducing  the  overturning  force  close  to  a  focus.  As  in  the  case 
of  storms  at  sea,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  the  magnitude  of  the  distant 
swell  measures  the  total  energy  of  the  waves  at  the  centre  rather  than 
their  destructive  violence.  It  is  the  deep-seated  part  of  the  wave-motion 
which  travels  far ;  it  is  the  local  surface  disturbance  which  does  the 
damage. 

I  pass  on  now  to  describe  the  distribution  of  earthquake  damage 
over  the  island.  I  myself  closely  inspected  Kingston,  Lower  St.  Andrew, 
and  Buff  Bay  Town.  I  also  examined  the  damage  to  the  town  of  Port 
Royal,  and  visited  Gordon  Town  and  Port  Antonio,  besides  paying 
cursory  visits  to  some  other  places.  For  the  estimate  of  damage  to 
other  places  embodied  on  the  map  I  have  relied  upon  the  evidence  of 
others,  most  of  which  I  obtained  direct  from  eye-witnesses.  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  sift  the  evidence,  and  to  compare  where  possible 
the  narratives  of  different  persons.  The  result  is  far  less  satisfactory 
than  a  complete  survey  of  the  island  would  have  been,  but  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  much  more  extensive  collection  of  such  data  than  has  hitherto 
been  published. 

I  received  several  narratives  from  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  were  in  the  mountains  between  Newcastle  and  Gordon 
Town,  and  between  Silver  hill  and  Buff  Bay;  also  from  persons  at 
Gordon  Town  and  near  Castloton.  Their  narratives  indicate  that  the 
shock  in   these  situations  was  quite  comparable  in  intensity  to  that 
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in  Kingston.  Particularly  striking  was  the  expeiienoe  of  a  party  of 
tourists,  who  were  blocked  by  a  rock  fall  on  the  road  leading  down 
to  Bn£F  Bay,  and  had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  mountains.  The  after- 
shocks were  numerous,  and  each  was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an 
appalling  noise.  The  severe  landslips  about  Newcastle  and  on  the 
north  side  of  Silver  hill  are  evidence  of  as  much  force  as  that  required 
to  wreck  a  house,  and  the  complete  wreck  of  the  Gardens  House  at 
Grordon  Town,  of  which  I  took  a  photograph  (Fig.  3),  indicates,  I 
think,  an  intensity  greater  than  that  at  Constant  Spring  or  near  Papine 
Comer. 

The  damage  at  Buff  Bay,  of  which  I  also  show  a  photograph  (Fig.  4), 
was  severe,  but  the  stone  buildings  do  not  show  evidence  of  having 
resisted  the  shock  to  the  same  extent  as  the  brick  buildings  of  Kingston. 
They  collapsed  instead  of  being  flung  to  one  side,  therefore  they  probably 
fell  at  once ;  for  if  they  had  resisted  during  an  appreciable  time,  the 
walls  would  have  got  up  a  swing,  and  then  must  have  been  flung  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  estimate  the  force  at  Buff"  Bay  as  alx)ut  equal 
to  that  at  Constant  Spring,  somewhat  less  than  that  at  Gordon  Town, 
and  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kingston.  The 
damage  to  the  town  of  Port  Royal  was  alx)ut  the  same  as  that  in  the 
less  damaged  pai*ts  of  Kingston. 

If  we  look  at  the  points  marked  10  on  the  folding  map,  where 
l>tiildings  fell  and  where  new  landslips  were  formed  on  hillsides,  we 
see  that  they  may  almost  all  be  included  between  two  straight  lines 
joiniDg  Harbour  Head  with  Buff"  Bay  Town  on  the  eastern  side  and 
Port  Boyal  with  En  field  on  the  western  side.  The  general  impression 
Teceived  at  the  time  was  that  the  earthquake  at  Kingston  came  from 
the  sea,  and  the  fact  recorded  by  the  Port  Royal  pilot,  Mr.  Hunt,  that 
his  boat  lying  by  Lime  Cay  was  struck  before  Port  Royal,  and  that  the 
shock  was  followed  (in  about  one  and  a  half  minutes)  by  a  surface  sea- 
wave  from  the  south-west,  strengthens  this  idea.  Looking  at  the  band 
of  fallen  buildings  across  the  island,  the  idea  suggests  itself  of  a  seismic 
wave  coming  from  beneath  the  sea  rather  west  of  south  from  Kingston 
and  mshing  with  scarcely  diminished  force  right  across  the  island,  the 
centre  of  the  wave-front  passing  close  to  the  Penitentiary,  the  full  force 
of  the  wave  being  felt  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kingston  and  in  the  eastern 
sabnrhs. 

When,  however,  I  plotted  out  the  area  where  single  walls  fell,  a 
larger  tract  than  that  in  which  the  whole  of  stone,  or  all  the  outer  walls 
of  brick,  buildings  fell,  I  found  that  the  boundaries  of  this  larger 
area,  where  the  numbers  9  occur  (using  the  Rossi-Forel  scale  of  earth- 
quake intensity),*  are  not  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the 


*  I  have  found  it  conTenient  to  add  to  the  scale  a  number  11  for  the  worst- 
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band  already  referred  to ;  the  area  where  walls  fell  readhing  far  to  the 
east  of  EiDgston  in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  far  to  the  west  of 
Buff  Bay  in  the  north  of  the  island.  Now,  if  the  band  of  the  figares  10, 
that  where  buildings  fell,  were  due  to  one  wave  suoh  as  I  have  deaorihed 
travelling  far  with  scarcely  diminished  force,  then  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  diimage  symmetrically  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  band  exoept 
in  so  far  as  differences  of  geological  strata  may  interfere.  The 
comparative  immunity  of  damage  at  the  back  of  Burlington  and  of 
Port  Antonio  could  only  be  explained  then  by  the  supposition  that 
the  Blue  mountains  had  in  some  way  cast  a  seismio  shadow.  More- 
over,' when  I  went  yet  further  into  the  matter  and  mapped  the 
buildings  which  had  walls,  not  fallen,  but  so  severely  oraoked  as  to 
be  unstable  (Nos.  8),  I  found  that  here  the  distribution  of  damage 
accorded  with  the  area  of  fallen  walls,  and  not  with  that  of  fallen 
buildings.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  area  is  very  far  from  Kingston 
on  the  south,  but  comparatively  near  to  Buff  Bay  on  the  north.  The 
western  margin  follows  a  somewhat  complioated  line,  and  here  for  the 
first  time  we  see  a  marked  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  rock.  On 
the  great  Limestone  plateau  the  damage  to  buildings  is  lessened,  but 
in  the  Chapelton  valley,  set  in  the  midst  of  this  plateau,  the  amount  of 
damage  was  locally  much  increased  upon  strata  of  other  kinds.  In  the 
absence  of  any  after-shocks  traceable  by  seismograph  to  this  district,  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  was  here  a  centrum 
or  *'  focus,"  in  the  sense  of  a  place  where  the  stress  upon  the  subjacent 
rocks  exceeded  their  breaking  strain,  causing  a  permanent  displacement. 

Finally,  in  mapping  out  the  places  reported  as  slightly  damaged, 
e.g.  by  slight  cracks  in  walls  and  fall  in  plaster,  I  find  that  this 
is  the  case  up  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  but  that  the 
extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  island  comes  under  the  category  of 
undamaged,  or  No.  6.  I  may  say  that  I  only  record  "  undamaged  "  for 
towns  or  groups  of  houses,  among  which  there  are  nearly  sure  to  be 
some  of  structure  such  as  a  strong  earthquake  would  damage.  On  con- 
sulting the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  places 
damaged  to  the  extent  denoted  by  7  runs  from  west  of  north  to  east 
of  south,  as  do  the  boundary-linos  of  8  and  9,  the  margins  of  *•  serious 
damage  to  buildings  **  and  of  **  fall  of  walls,"  respectively.* 

On  the  north  of  the  island,  a  "  tidal  wave  "  of  considerable  magnitude 
was  observed  at  Hope  bay,  Orange  bay.  Buff  bay,  Annotta  bay,  Sheerness 
bay,  Ocho  Rios,  and  St  Anne's  bay  (that  at  Port  Antonio  was  quite 
small),  this  phenomenon  commencing  near  Buff  bay  on  the  east,  but 


*  The  line  was  drawn  from  Montego  liay  to  lilack  Uiver,  but,  a  caao  of  damage 
haviup;  been  subsequently  reported  from  further  west,  the  Hue  was  shifted  to  the 
west,  while  maintained  parallel  to  its  former  direction,  which  is  required  by  the  general 
distribution  of  damage  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  on  the  map. 
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extending  far  to  the  westward.  It  may  have  been  prodnoed  by  aaod- 
slides  from  the  edge  of  (Lo  auhmarine  land  shelf  nhown  on  the  map, 
which  IB  close  inshore  all  along  this  coast,  and  outttide  which  lies  water 
of  great  depth.  The  "tidal  wave"  consisted  of  a  reoeesion  of  water 
from  the  shore,  followed  by  its  return  in  wavee.  At  I'ort  Maria  this  ia 
reported  to  have  oocnrreii  a  few  minntee  before  the  earthquake.  • 

Off'  the  Bonth  coast  the  breakiug,  "  bird-oaging,*'  twisting,  and 
burying  of  the  "  Direct "  Kwbmarine  cable  all  along  the  line  from  Bnll 
Iwy  to  Yallah's  point,  indicates  great  eand-slides  along  that  steep  snb- 
Riarine  slope,  where,  moreover,  large  quantities  of  detritus  are  continually 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Blue  mountains."  There 
is  no  cable  under  the  Ilealthshire  hills  and  away  along  the  const  to  the 
we«t,  but  the  fact  of  breakage  ag  far  east  as  Yallah's  point  shows 
the  great  effect  of  the  earthquake  l>eneath  the  sea  far  to  the  east  of 
Kingston  on  the  south  coast.  The  eastern  boundaries  of  considerable 
disturbance  at  sea  are  joined  by  a  line  running  from  Hope  bay  on  the 
north  coast  to  Yallah's  point  ^n  the  south,  and  the  western  boundaries 
froin  St.  Anne'a  bay  on  the  north  to  Fort  Clarence,  where  a  "  tidal 
wave"  was  observed,  on  the  south. 

Thus  again  we  have  boundaries  running  from  east  of  south  to  west 
of  north,  in  conformity  with  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  of  moderate 

[  ud  slight  damage  on  land,  and  out  of  conformity  with  the  boundaries 

f  irf  the  area  of  greatest  damage— the  area,  that  is,  in  which  buildings  fell. 

P  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  west-of-south  to  east-of-north 
direction  of  tjio  band  10,  "fallen  buildings,"  is  probably  due  to  the 
overlapping  effect  of  the  western  end  of  a  southern  focus  and  the  eastern 
end  of  a  northern  focus,  and  that  each  focus  was  probably  a  long  line 
(not  necessarily  straight),  not  a  circular  area. 

The  great  eastern  extension  of  the  moderate  intensity  of  shock  on 
the  south  of  the  island  we  shall  see  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  eastward  position  of  the  eoutbom  focus.  The  great  wcatern  oxtonsiun 
of  the  area  of  moderate  intensity  of  shock  on  the  north  of  the  island 
we  shall  see  to  be  partly  due  to  the  further  westward  position  of  the 
northern  focus. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kingston  last  May,  1  found  that  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall 
bad  published  in  the  Glenner  a  oompleto  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
earthquake,  with  a  map  showing  three  foci  and  the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  ground  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  This  was  an  ahstraot 
of  the  paper  since  published  under  the  title  of  '  Third  Report  on  Earth- 
qnakea  in  Jamaica— the  (Ireat  Earthquake  of  January  14.  1907,  and 

L  the  After- Shocks.'  \     Mr.   Hall    very  kindly  offered  to  show  me  the 


This  detritus  drina  wpitwardi  before  the  trade  wind,  and   in  Jane  lut  had 
partlallj  lepain-d  a  luge  sap  mnde  in  tlie  eaoAj  foreshore  at  Port  Boy al. 
t  OorenuoeDt  Printing  OIHoe,  Kiogiton.     1907. 
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manuscript  of  the  oomplete  paper,  which  I  stadied.  Oo  his  map  the 
principal  epicentre  is  shown  by  a  cironlar  area  6|  miles  in  diameter,  of 
which  the  centre  is  7  miles  S.  40"  E.  from  the  Pablio  Works  Depart- 
ment, Kingston ;  a  second  epicentre,  by  a  oirole  3  miles  in  diameter, 
between  Enfield  and  Buff  Bay,  and  a  third  epioentre  by  a  still  smaller 
circle  south-east  of  Bull  Head  and  south-west  of  Oroft's  hill.  The  axis 
of  the  area  of  greatest  intensity,  my  lO's — marked  as  VI.'s  on  Mr.  Hall's 
map — differs  very  little  from  that  on  my  map;  but  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  of  serious  and  alight  damage  on  Mr.  Hall's  map  are  oonoordaat 
with  the  greatest  damage,  instead  of  running,  as  I  have  found  them, 
from  east  of  south  to  west  of  north. 

One  of  the  principal  points  emphasized  in  Mr.  Hall's  report  is  the  con- 
tention that  the  principal  vibrations  were  in  all  cases  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  progression  of  the  earthquake,  and  he  contends  that  the 
reports  he  received  show  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  epicentre 
the  vibrations  were  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  place  with  the 
epicentre;  and  that  the  observations  as  l^presented  by  arrows  on  the 
map  show  a  rotation  clockwise  round  each  of  the  three  epioentres, 
and  for  the  far  eastern  and  far  western  parts  of  the  island  a  clock- 
wise rotation  round  the  central  area  where  the  epicentres  are  situated. 
The  evidence — contained  in  the  report — on  which  this  important  con- 
clusion was  based  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Hall  in  a 
manner  not  quite  logical.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  the  observations  at 
Morant  Point  lighthouse,  the  evidence  is  that  **it  appeared  to  work 
from  south  to  north."  Now,  this  evidently  relates  to  the  progression 
of  the  earthquake,  and  if  the  vibrations  were  transverse  they  would 
be  east  and  west,  not  north  and  south  as  shown  on  Mr.  Hall's  map. 
Generally,  it  seems  that  either  the  direction  of  shaking  or  the  direc- 
tion of  apparent  progression  has  been  adopted  without  discrimina- 
tion, whereas  the  very  essence  of  the  theory  is  that  they  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  clockwise  rotation,  moreover,  is  obtained 
by  reversing  the  reported  direction  south  to  north  (making  it  north  to 
south)  in  the  case  of  Morant  Point  lighthouse,  and  not  reversing  the 
reported  direction  in  the  case,  e.g.^  of  Anuotto  bay.  I  went  to  Buflf  Bay 
as  the  best  means  of  testing  Mr.  Hall's  theory  of  transverse  vibrations,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  intensity  there.  I  found,  from  the 
carefal  examination  of  wrecked  buildings,  that  the  line  of  greatest  action 
was  from  a  little  cast  of  north  to  a  little  west  of  south,  15°  being  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  variation.  This  is  completely  at  variance  with 
what  is  required  by  Mr.  llaH's  theory,  which  would  make  the  line  of 
vibration  at  right  angles  to  what  I  found  from  actual  observation  of 
fallen  walls.  At  a  later  date,  however,  during  my  visit,  Mr.  Hall  kindly 
sent  me  the  report  of  the  observations  made  at  Washington  *  with  a 


*  "The  KingBton  Earthquake,"  Monthly  Weather  iiVrtetr,  January,  1907,  by  Prof . 
C.  F.  Marvin. 
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aeismograph  oonsisiing  eBsentiallj  of  two  pendulums  vibrating  respec- 
tivelj  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  Washington  lies  almost  due 
north  £rom  Kingston  and  Buff  Bay.  The  north-and-south  pendulum 
(that  moved  by  direct  vibrations  coming  from  Jamaica)  began  to  oscillate 
first,  then  the  east-to-west  pendulum  started,  and  its  oscillatiuns  (due 
to  transverse  vibrations  ooming  from  Jamaica)  were  no  less  than  five 
times  greater  than  the  direct  vibrations.  The  author  of  the  note  od 
these  observations  records  the  fact  as  being  of  great  interest,  as  showing 
that  in  this  particular  earthquake — for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  he  is 
aware — ^the  principal  vibrations  were  the  transverse  waves,  those  of 
elastic  distortion  of  the  rock,  and  not  the  direct  waves  of  compression. 

It  seemed  therefore  possible  that  Mr.  HalFs  intuition  had  been 
correct,  although  I  considered  his  reasoning  faulty  and  his  evidence 
inadequate ;  and  in  the  examination  of  the  after-shocks,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Brennan's  Gray-Milne  pendulum-seismograph,  I  have  taken  account 
of  the  theory  that  transverse  vibrations  predominated,  as  well  as  of  the 
theory  that  direct  vibrations  predominated  in  Jamaica.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  after-shocks  recorded  on  the  seismograph  which 
Mr.  Brennan  re-established  on  January  29.  Ho  kindly  gave  me  this 
list  for  publication,  as  well  as  a  description  of  his  instrument,  and 
allowed  me  to  inspect  the  original  records,  a  series  of  elongated  oval 


Rbcx>bd  of  After-shocks  reotstered  by  Pendulum  SEisMOORArn  at  the  Officb 
OF  Public  Works  Department,  Kingston  (arranged  by  the  Author  from 
Manuscript  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Brennan). 

No.    I.    Sbrie-3   (greater  in  average  intensity  at   Kingston— fewer   in   number  (18) — 

comprised  within  a  smaller  are).* 


Coming  from 

Maximum  hori- 
zontal moye- 
ment. 

Date. 

Hour. 

8.  85°  E. 
8.82«E. 

•  •  •                      •  •  a 

•  •  .                      ... 

... 
... 

Inch. 
0096 
0003 

April  13 
„     24 

7.8  a.m. 
7.25  p.m. 

a  75<>  B. 
8.  75«»  E. 
8.  74<>  E. 
8.73<'E. 
8.  71«  E. 
8.  70^  E. 

•  ••                     ... 

...                      ... 

...                      ... 

...                      •« . 
...                      ... 

...                      ... 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 

0023 
0  013 
0002 
0006 
0010 
0027 

March  22 
.,      27 
February  3 
January  29 
Feltfuary  5 
„         22 

6.41  p.m. 
8.56  a.m. 
12.05  a.m. 
1.06  p.m. 
10.59  p.m. 
8.43  a.m. 

8.66*>E. 
8.  65*»  E. 

%• .                      ... 
••*                      ... 

... 

... 

0004 
0009 

„         17 
January  29 

9.50  p.m. 
9.20  p.m. 

8.  44°  E. 

...                     ... 

... 

0007 

May  3 

11.10  a.m. 

Hean  8.  71° 

E.          •.. 

... 
... 

0018 

1        0  012 

1 

August  22 

1 

N.  85°  E. 

...        ... 

4.25  p.m. 

*  The  solitary  shock  from  8.  44°  E.  being  excepted. 
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Ko.  II.  Sebies  (lesi  in  average  interudty  at  Kingston — greai&r  in  number  (25) — epread 

over  a  larger  are). 


Maximam  hori- . 

Coming  from 

lODtal  move-    { 
meii^.         I 

Dftte. 

Hour. 

Inch. 

N.  2°  W. 

•••          •• • 

... 

0002     ; 

Mamh  1 

5.55  a.in. 

N.  r  w. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

.«• 

0003 

.,     n 

1.50  a.111. 

N.  1°  W. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

... 

0-003 

April  14 

10.80  p.m. 

N 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0004 

June  8 

4.7  p.m. 

N. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0002 

„    29 

2.11  a.m. 

N. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0002 

Sept.  10 
February  27 

5  a.m. 

N.  3°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0003 

11.40  p.m. 

N.  3°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0002 

March  17 

7.45  pjn. 

N.  3°  E. 

« •  ■          •  ■ » 

0002 

„       20-21 

Midnight. 

N.  3°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0002 

April  9 

9.85  p.m. 

N.  4°  R. 

•  ■  •          •  •  • 

0-002 

March  19 

6.10  a.m. 

N.  5°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0006 

February  11 

5.30  p^. 

N.  6°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  t 

0007 

11 

1         12.44  a.m. 

N.  8°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0003 

„         22 

6.15  p.m. 

N. 13°  E. 

•  •  •          •  •  • 

0003 

February  26 

1        8.46  p.m. 

N.  n''  E. 

V  •   •                                t  •   • 

0023 

April  9 

'        2.40  a.m. 

N. 17°  B. 

•  •  •                      •  •  • 

0-014 

March  28  • 

11  p.m. 

N. 17°  E. 

•  •  •                      •  •  • 

0007 

«       31 

7.45  p.m. 

N.  20°  E. 

•  •  •                      •  •  % 

0002 

July  28 

4.36  a.m. 

N.  25°  E. 

•  •  ■                      •  •  • 

0004 

March  14 

1 1  p.m.  ? 

N.  40°  E. 

•  •  •                      •  •  • 

0007 

.     "       7 

1        6.10  a.iD. 

N.  45°  E. 

•  •  •                          •  •  • 

0002 

September  11 

8.52  a.m. 

N.  45°  E. 

•  •  •                          •  •  • 

0010 

October  3 

4.9  p.m. 

N.  46°  E. 

•  •  •                      •  •  t 

0003 

1        February  18-19 

Midnight  ? 

N.  49°  E. 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

otcnsity 

•  •  • 

0007 

_ 

0005 

March  5 

1 

9.55  p.m. 

Average  h 

1 
! 

The  direction  of  the  after-shock  of  June  13  has  been  omitted.    The  maximum 
horizontal  movement  was  0*085  inch. 


Directions  of  after-ihockt  registered  by  Mr.  Maztoell  HaWs  seismograph  at  Chapeiton. 


S.  74°  E. 
N.  82°  E. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


June  13 
29 


»» 


curves  scratched  by  the  oscillating  needle  in  the  lampblack  coating 
of  a  horizontal  glass  plate.  Mr.  Brennan's  work  is  of  capital  import- 
ance in  the  elucidation  of  the  earthquake  of  January  14.  All  the 
records  present  this  feature  in  common — that  the  greatest  exonrsion 
takes  place  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  being  apparently  the  first  tilting 
of  the  building  to  which  the  instrument  is  attached.  The  curves,  as 
has  been  said,  are  long  ovals,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining with  fair  accuracy  the  line  of  greatest  backward  and  forward 
tilting  of  the  ground  or  line  of  principal  vibration. 


*  At  Buff  bay,  the  strongest  shock  since  January  14 ;  also  somewhat  severe  at 
Annotto  bay. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  these  after-shocks  belong  to  two 
principal  groups:  one  in  which  the  vibrations  are  along  linos  rather 
south  of  east  to  rather  north  of  west,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  another  more 
numerous  group  of  shocks,  generally  less  violent  at  Kingston,  whose 
vibrations  are  along  a  line  from  east  of  north  to  west  of  south,  and  vice 
versd.  The  principal  excursion  of  the  former  group  was  westward  of 
the  point  of  rest  of  the  pendulum,  the  principal  excursion  of  the  latter 
was  south  of  the  central  point. 

Now,  the  general  line  of  vibration  of  the  less  numerous  set  of  after- 
shocks, which  wore  the  stronger  at  Kingston,  was  the  same  as  the  line 
in  which  buildings  chiefly  rocked  in  Kingston,  and  the  line  in  which 
the  walls  fell.  This  is  one  of  the  most  salient  and  well-established 
points  relating  to  the  earthquake,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
as  a  sure  deduction,  that  these  vibrations  were  repetitions  of  those 
which  destroyed  Kingston.  Were  they  transverse  or  direct?  If  the 
former,  as  the  Washington  observations  suggest  and  as  Mr.  Hall's 
scheme  requires,  then  they  came  from  west  of  south  or  from  east  of 
north. 

Observers  in  Kingston  on  January  14  agreed  that  the  path  followed 
by  the  destruction  was  from  the  seaward,  not  from  landward,  from  a 
southerly,  not  a  northerly  direction.  On  the  theory  of  transverse 
vibrations,  therefore,  the  central  line  of  this  set  of  after-shocks  (and 
therefore,  by  inference,  of  the  shock  which  destroyed  Kingston)  was 
S.  19°  W.  or  thereabouts  from  the  P.W.D.,  Kingston  (Fig.  6).  The 
distance  at  which  the  focal  line  (due  to  an  originating  fault,  to  adopt 
the  usual  hypothesis)  would  be  situate  cannot  be  accurately  determined, 
but  as  soundings  were  unchanged  for  5  nautical  miles  south  of  Port 
Royal,  along  the  south  (Manuel,  I  should  provisionally  select  a  position 
between  this  point  and  the  southern  break  in  the  Panama  cable,  which 
is  shown  on  the  map. 

If  this  be  really  the  direction  from  which  the  stronger  but  less 
numerous  set  of  after-shocks  came,  then  it  follows  as  a  necessity  that 
the  other  group  came  from  a  little  south  of  east  or  a'  little  north  of 
west  for  the  P.W.D.  at  Kingston.  The  rapid  falling  off  in  intensity  of 
the  earthquake  to  west  of  Kingston  negatives  the  latter  alternative.* 

Drawing  the  lines  eastward  as  in  Fig.  6,  we  see  that  several  of 
them  pass  through  the  subsidences  recorded  by  Mr.  Charlton  Thompson, 
Imrbonr-master,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kingston  harbour.  These  subsi- 
dencoB  of  some  fEkthoms  near  Sook  fort,  and  that  at  Harbour  head,t  are 


•  6m,  however,  Pop,  Sol.  Monthly,  ▼©!.  70  (1907),  pp.  385-403 :  Prof.  Ohas.  W. 
Brown,  ^  The  Jamaica  Earthquake." 

t  Extract  from  the  Jamaica  OoMette,  February  14,  1907.  "I  surveyed  the  fore- 
shore from  the  wharves  up  the  northern  shore  of  the  harbour  to  Harbour  Head. 
The  loundings  off  the  wharves  and  up  to  eastward  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  have  not 
been  mateiiallj  altered,  bat  dote  to  the  ahore  from  Eookfort  Gardens  and  under  the 

No.  m.— MlfiOH,  1908.]  T 
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the  most  considerable  physioal  chaugea  recorded  as  the  result  of  the 
earthquake,  and  they  are  but  a  short  distanoe  from  Kingston.  The 
directioDS  of  some  of  the  shocks  are  also  consisteDt  with  additional 
origins  of  distarbance  near  Bull  bay,  not  far  from  which  there  is  a 
BUHpuctcd  case  of  a  change  of  Bonndings  amounting  to  maay  fathoms. 


;,   OH  IBS  THXOBY   OP 


If  Eingi^ton  were  wrecked  by  transverse  vibrations,  then  the  first 
and  by  far  the  most  important  fucns  of  the  Jamaica  earthquakes  was 
S.  10"  W.  of  Kingston,  probably  a  good  maiiy  miles  out  at  sea;  and  the 
second  foous  was  of  merely  local  importsQce,  mostly  situate  near  the 


bngo  of  Loag  moniilain  Ihero  is  in  placea  conwdprable  aoIiBidence,  sUo  at  the  eoitem 
e<lgc  of  the  PaliBadoea,  where  I  got  4  fxthoiDB  of  water  over  niangrovo  buih  whioh  had 
liitUcitu  bucD  above  wutt'r ;  Ilito  tlicro  ar<'  miii.v  cracks  nod  fiMures  ia  the  sand.  The 
BOQudiiiga  further  fivm  the  Bhore  and  tLirou|jh  the  centre  line  of  the  barboui  are  pmo- 
ticallf  unaltoted. 

"(Signed)       Chablton  Thoiip«ob. 

"  Harbonr  Hartsf." 
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ooast  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kingston  harbour.  This  theory  is  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  Washington  observations,  and  accounts  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  area  of  fallen  buildings,  if  we  assume  that  the  earthquake 
wave  travelled  far  with  slight  diminution  of  intensity  in  its  line  of 
direct  propagation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  accord  with  the 
general  distribution  of  boundaries  of  moderate  and  slight  damage  in 
the  island. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  second  visit  to  Jamaica  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall 
erected  a  pendulum  seismograph  at  Chapel  ton.     It  recorded  the   con- 
siderable after-shock  of  June  13,  vibrating  in  a  line  S.  74°  E.  and  N.  74° 
W.    This  could  not  be  due  to  transverse  vibrations  from  either  of  the 
positions  which  I  have  deduced  for  the  foci  on  the  basis  of  that  theory. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Brennan's  seismogram  of  this  shock  was  rendered 
imperfect  by  the  needle  having  left  the  plate.     I  was  unable  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Brennan's  opinion  that  the  vibrations  were  from  east  of  north 
to  west  of  south,  and  thought  they  were  from  south  of  east  to  north 
of  west.     Up  to  the  time  of  writing  only  one  certain  cross-bearing  from 
the  records  of  both  seismographs  has  been  published,  viz.  that  of  the 
after-shock  of  June  29,  veiy  slightly  felt  at  Kingston.     The  direction 
at  Kingston  was  north  to  south   exactly  ;   that  at  Chapolton  was    8. 
82^  VV.  and  N.  82°  E.    On  the  theory  of  transverse  vibrations,  these  two 
records  are  hopelessly  at  variance,  as  can  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of 
the  map ;  but  on  the  theory  of  direct  vibrations  tliey  are  in  harmony, 
fiiiid  their  point  of  radiation  is  shown  by  the  position  marked  A  upon 
^he  map.     The  instrumental  evidence,  therefore,  though  not  abundant, 
18  clear  and  precise  in  its  indication  that  the  vibrations  of  the  after- 
shocks were  direct.     It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Hall  should  have  assumed 
't^his  to  be  the  case  all  along,  while  considering  the  main  vibrations  of 
^he  principal  shock  to  be   transverse.     If  any   conclusions  as  to  the 
original  shock  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  after-shocks,  it  can  only  be 
T>ecau8e  they  are  repetitions  of  the  original,  and  such  I  shall  throughout 
^kssnme  them  to  be. 

Beasoning  now  on  the  supposition  that  the  vibrations  of  the  after- 
shocks were  direct,  not  transverse,  we  will  proceed  to  deduce,  as  nearly 
«t8  the  data  allow,  the  positions  of  the  foci  of  the  earthquake,  giving  due 
^vreight  at  the  same  time  to  the  distribution  of  damage  in  the  island. 

As  I  have  said,  the  set  of  after-shocks  which  vibrated  from  S.  15^  E. 
to  N.  15°  W.  are  certainly  repetitions  of  the  shock  which  overthrew 
Kingston;  they  were  the  strongest  after-shocks  at  Kingston,  and  the 
vibrations  coincide  in  direction  with  the  fall  of  buildings  there. 

The  greatest,  and  apparently  the  first,  excursion  of  the  needle  was 
to  the  west,*  but  the  distribution  of  intensity  shows  that  the  centre  of 


*  This  fact,  combined  with  the  experience  of  people  in  the  Btreets  of  KingBtou  on 
Janiiarjr  14, 1907,  suggeats  that  the  tilting  of  the  ground  was  first  a  elow  heeling'over 
to  the  west,  followed  by  a  sharper  sobBidence,  causing  a  more  sudden  heeling  to  the 

t2 
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activity  coald  not  hare  been  weet  of  EingBton.  Therefore,  od  the  direot 
theory,  the  shocks  came  from  the  eutwaH,  aod  their  directions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  Several  of  them  pass  through  the  poaitionB  of  the 
subsidences  in  the  east  of  the  barboor,  which  were  eetabliahed  by 
Ur.  Charlton  Thumpeon ;  so  that  the  function  of  these  subeidences, 
and  of  the  ooGurrences  off  Bull  bay,  as  indications  of  a  probable  focus,  is 
indicated  equally  well  on  the  direct  and  on  the  tnuuyerse  theories. 


We  have  seen  that,  on  the  direct  theory,  in  the  case  of  the  first  set  of 
aftor-Bhocks  the   diroction  of  progression   must  have  been  from   east 

eiut.  The  process  of  aubsideDFC  at  the  epiccolre  may  poatibl;  bare  been  ai  follows, 
viz.  flnt  aavelliag  apiBi  the  packed  rook -material  at  and  near  the  Bttrfaco  asBDmed  a 
mort:  open  order,  and  thcp  a  euLieidcncc  into  the  now  positions.  Snch  is  tho  prooeea 
which  Sir  George  Dftrwin  obaerred  in  bis  experimcntjt  upon  landslipK,  the  explanation 
of  whiob  ia  proTided  b;  Prof.  Oibome  Be]rnoldi'  diMsoTerr  of  the  propert;  called 
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to  west,  t.0.  towards  the  direction  of  greatest  travel  of  the  needle.  In 
the  second  set  of  after-shocks  the  needle  moYed  more  to  the  southward, 
and  they  must  he  assumed,  therefore,  to  have  originated  to  the  north- 
ward. The  lines  of  their  direction  from  Kingston  are  shown  upon 
Fig.  7.  There  are  no  snhsidences  or  fanl tings  yet  roliahly  recorded  on 
land  as  a  result  of  the  great  earthquake  to  show  how  far  distant  from 
Kingston  along  these  lines  were  the  foci,  hut  we  have,  in  the  case  of 
the  after-shock  of  June  29,  the  cross-hearing  from  Chapel  ton,  which 
cuts  the  direction  from  Kingston  at  the  position  shown  on  the  folding 
map  hy  the  letter  A.  Some  approximation  to  the  prohahle  distance  of 
other  points  of  origin  of  disturhance  are  afforded  hy  the  map  of  distri- 
hution  of  damage. 

This  direct  theory  of  vihration  of  after-shocks  is  demanded  hy 
the  definite,  though  scanty,  evidence  of  the  directions  of  vibration 
from  Chapelton,  but  the  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  way  in 
which  the  distribution  of  earthquake  damage  throughout  Jamaica  is 
accounted  for  by  this  arrangement  of  foci,  and  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  violated  by  the  arrangement  of  foci  required  by  the  transverse 
theory. 

Thus  on  the  transverse  theory  (Fig.  6)  the  Jamaica  earthquake  was 
mainly  due  to  a  focus  which  sent  out  fewer  after-shocks  than  the  minor 
focus.  The  after- shocks  which  were  felt  most  strongly  at  Kingston 
came  from  the  more  distant  centre ;  the  more  numerous  set  came  from 
a  relatively  short  line  of  country  and  the  less  numerous  from  a  long 
line.  Finally,  the  after-shock  of  March  23  was  felt  more  severely  at 
Buff  bay  than  at  Kingston,  although,  on  the  transverse  theory,  more 
distant  from  the  former  place.  Several  of  the  early  after-shocks  re- 
corded before  the  erection  of  seismographs  were  felt  as  strongly  at 
other  places  as  at  Kingston,  e,g.  the  shock  of  Tuesday,  15th,  about 
mid-day,  which  brought  down  a  cracked  wall  at  Port  Antonio  on  the 
north-east  of  the  island.  These  facts  are  not  satisfied  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  makes  the  main  part  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  come 
from  several  miles  south,  and  somewhat  west,  of  Kingston. 

Again,  we  see  that  on  the  positions  which  must  be  assigned  on  the 
"direct"  theory  of  after-shocks,  in  harmony  with  the  distribution  of 
damage,  probabilities  are  further  satisfied  in  that  the  after-shocks  more 
strongly  felt  at  Kingston  are  those  of  the  group  originating  near  that 
place.  Of  the  northern  set  of  after-shocks,  those  felt  most  strongly  at 
Kingston  probably  originated  nearer  to  Kingston,  and  are  probably 
repetitions  of  the  shock  which  was  principally  responsible  for  the  damage 
at  Gordon  Town  and  Newcastle. 

The  northern  set  of  after-shocks,  which  are  the  more  numerous, 
oome  also  from  a  longer  line  of  country.  The  original  shock,  of  which 
they  are  repetitions,  may  have  been  equal  to  the  shock  which  wrecked 
Kingston,  and  its  central  position  in  the  island  accounts  for  the  fact 
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that  the  general  distrihutiou  of  damage  seems  to  depend  as  mnoh  on  the 
northern  as  on  the  southern  focus. 

Fig.  8,  which  shows  the  direction  in  whioh  walls  and  buildings  fell, 
leuds  support  to  the  theory  of  a  southern  focus  near  the  coast,  and 
northern  focus  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,^  as- 
suming, as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do,  the  correctness  of  the  direct "  theory '* 
to  he  estahlished.  The  directions  for  Eingstou,  Port  Boyal,  Halfway 
Tree,  Stony  Hill,  Constant  Spring,  and  Buff  Bay  were  determined 
hy  myself.  The  Kingston  direction  is,  of  course,  the  best  established, 
being  determined  from  a  larger  number  of  buildings.     The  directicms 


PIG.  8. — ABBOWS  SHOWING  FALL  OF  BUILDINGS. 


for  places  in  St.  Thomas  are  mostly  from  observations  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Aeth,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Works, 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  with  the  special  object  of  investigating  this 
point  for  my  information.  In  Kingston,  as  I  have  made  clear,  the 
buildings  fell  towards  the  probable  centre  of  local  disturbance,  near 
the  shore  of  the  eastern  harbour,  and  I  hhall  assume,  therefore,  in 
absence  of  contrary  evidence,  that  the  same  rule  was  followed  else- 
where. It  will  be  found  that  in  Lower  St.  Andrew  and  in  St.  Thomas 
the  directions  converge  to  an  elongated  ellipse,  the  axis  of  which  is 
roughly  from  Rock  fort  to  Yallah's  Salt  Ponds ;  but  that,  as  far  as  the 
evidence  goep,  the  buildings  in  the  triangle — Newcastle  and  Silver 
hill,  Olengoffe  and  Buff  Bay — fell  towards  an  area,  the  shape  of  which 
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remains  at  preeoDt  indefinite,  within  that  triangle.  The  observations 
here  are,  however,  less  numerous  and  less  reliable  than  in  the  south. 
Situated  within  the  same  triangle,  at  the  position  marked  A  upon  the 
map,  is  the  converging  point  of  the  directions  of  the  after-shock  of 
June  29  recorded  both  at  Kingston  and  Chapel  ton.  Assuming  the 
seismograms  to  be  accurate,  this  gives  the  position  of  almost  the  most 
^westerly  point  of  the  northern  origin  of  after-shocks,  which  I  shall 
Assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  be  the  same  as  the  northern 
origin  of  the  earthquake.  It  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Ginger  river, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  western  portion  of  the  central  mountains 
on  the  ••  Metamorphio "  formation  of  Sawkins*  *  map,  which  is  the 
•*  Conglomerate  and  Tuffs  "  of  Hill's  f  map. 

If  the  focus  of  the  earthquake  be  related  in  position  to  the  surface 

boundaries  of  the  geological  strata,  then  (reasoning  from  the  distribution 

of  damage  without  reference  to  the  above  radiant  point)  it  appears  not 

improbable  that  the  cause  of  the  northern  part  of  the  earthquake  was 

a  relative  movement  along  the  north-west  to  south-east  line  of  junction 

of  the  Carbonaceous  shale  and  the  Metamorphic  series  (using  Sawkins' 

terms),  that  is  to  say,  the  Richmond  formation  and  the  Conglomerates, 

using  R.  T.  HilVs  nomenclature.    That  such  disturbance  has  taken  place 

in  the  past  is  indicated  by  the  fault  at  this  junction,  which  is  shown  by 

Sawkins  not  far  from  Enfield,  and  bearing  north  about  12**  east  from 

Kingston.      Mr.  Hall  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  existence  of 

this  fault  in  connection  with  the  earthquake.     Unfortunately,  it  has 

not  so  far  been  inspected,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  has 

been  a  farther  shift.      The  considerable  shocks  from  north  40'',  4(r,  and 

'49''  east,  Mr.  Hall  traces  to  the  fault  on  the  Spanish  river,  but  in  this 

oase  there  is  not  only  an  absence  of  direct  evidence,  but  the  indirect 

evidence  of  the  distribution  of  damage  does  not  support  the  supposition, 

ibr  scarcely  any  damage  has   been  reported  from^  this  region  of  the 

island. 

The  band  marked  10  on  the  map — that  in  which  buildings  were 
overthrown — crosses  the  island  from  north  to  south  with  a  cynical  dis- 
regard for  variations  of  geological  strata  (Fig.  9).  This  fact  is  probably 
dne  to  its  not  being  really  the  track  of  a  single  seismic  wave,  but  to  the 
presence  of  a  second  centre  of  disturbance  halfway  across  the  island. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  examine  the  distribution  of  damage  beyond 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  regions  of  original  disturbances,  we  find 
one  well-marked  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  rock,  viz.  that  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  great  White  Limestone  plateau  is  generally 
the  western  boundary  of  severe  damage.      This  seems  to  be  due  to  a 


•  'Reports  on  the  Qeoloj^y  of  Jamaica/  by  James  G.  Sawkins,F.o.s.  (Mom.  Geol. 
Surfey).     18C9. 

t  •  The  Gteology  and  PhyRifal  Geography  of  Jamaica/  by  Robert  T.  Hill.  Cambridire, 
MaM.,U.SJL.    1899. 
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meobanical  reason,  tIz.  that  foundation  on  this  resilient  rock  helps  to 
make  a  building  earthquake-proof.  Thns  Higgin  town  on  the  Lime- 
stone plateau  was  undamaged,  whereas  buildings  on  deep  alluvium  at 
Cave  valley  and  Greenock  close  by  were  wrecked.  In  the  east  of  the 
island  hardly  any  damage  was  reported  from  the  limestone  region  of  the 
John  Crow  mountains.  In  St.  Thomas  and  Portland  some  of  the  damaged 
houses,  which  a  small-scale  geological  map  would  indicate  as  being  on 
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FIG.  10. — xxmrr  or  ths  Jamaica  eabthquake  as  a  bbnsiblb  shock 

(bobbi-fobbl  scale). 


le  White  Limestone,  are,  in  fact,  situate  on  narrow  bands  of  alluvium 
^loae  to  rivers. 

The  shocks  from  the  two  foci  of  the  earthquake  of  January  14  were 

;^Tactically  simultaneous,  so  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  a  common 

moajiae,  but  what  was  the  physical  connection  between  the  two  areas, 

^causing  them  to  be  simultaneously  affected,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  earthquake  was  felt  in  Haiti  (Fig.  10),  at  a  distance  of  173 

^^graphical  miles  from  Newcastle,  but  was  not  perceptible  to  human 

censes  at  a  distance  of  250  miles  in  Haiti,  or  in  Grand  Cayman  island. 
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260  miles  to  the  west.  The  great  strength  of  the  shook  near  the  two 
foci,  combined  with  the  oomparatively  Fmall  radius  of  pexoeptible  shaking, 
suggests  that  the  earthquake  was  not  deep  seated. 

In  conchiding  this  outline  of  my  investigation  of  the  Jamaioa  earth- 
quake of  January  14,  1907,  conducted  at  my  own  expense,  and  without 
special  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  work,  I  will  venture  to  state  what 
I  think  might  properly  have  been  done  by  the  Home  Government  in 
this  matter.  A  commission  of  three  should  have  been  despatched  at 
once  to  the  island,  composed  of  a  field  geologist,  an  expert  in  building 
construction,  and  an  hydrogr<apher.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts 
should  havo  been  re-surveyed,  a  complete  reoord  made  of  all  damage  to 
buildings,  simple  seismographs  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
and  an  exploration  made  for  now  faults,  or  movements  of  old  ones, 
particularly  in  the  somewhat  difficult  country  of  the  central  part  of  the 
eastern  third  of  the  island,  which  is  at  the  same  time  mountainous  and 
in  many  placres  thickly  wooded.  Throe  months  would  probably  have 
sufficed  for  the  observations,  and  another  three  months  for  preparing  the 
report.  The  guidance  whicli  such  a  report  would  have  furnished  for 
selection  of  methods  of  building,  and  perhaps  of  sites  for  houses,  in 
Jamaica,  would  in  itself  have  more  than  repaid  the  expense,  and  the 
report  would  have  been  a  valuable  guide  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
which  are  situate  in  seismic  areas. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  persons  for  information,  and  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge ni}'  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  D'Aeth,  Mr.  J.  F.  Brennan,  Mr.  Frank 
Cundall,  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  King,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
Bart.,  Mr.  Charlton  Thompson,  and  the  officials  of  the  West  Tndia 
Direct,  and  of  the  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Companies. 

Scale  of  Earthquake  Intensity  employed  for  the  Foldino  Map  and  fob 

Fio.  10. 

11.  All  outer  walls  of  hrick  houses  built  with  lime  mortar  overthrown.  Com- 
plete collappc  of  stoiie- built  country  houses. 

10.  Outer  walls  of  upper  story  of  brick  houses  built  with  lime  mortar  over- 
thrown.    New  landslips  on  hillsides.     New  ppriugs. 

9.  Some  brick  and  stone  walls  fallen.     Old  landslips  enlarged. 

8.  Cracks  in  walls  sufficient  to  render  them  insecure. 

7.  Slight  cracks  in  walls  and  fallen  plaster. 

G.  No  damage  to  buildings,  but  shock  recorded  as  *of  a  severity  unusual  in 
Jamaica. 

5.  Motlerate  shock,  felt  generally  by  every  one. 

4.  Feeble  shock,  felt  by  perj?on8  in  motion. 

3.  Very  feeble  shock,  but  strong  enough  for  the  direction  or  duration  to  be 
appreciable. 

2.  Kxtremely  feeble  shock  felt  by  a  small  number  of  persons  at  rest. 

1.  Micropoismic  shcck,  fe;lt  by  an  experienced  observer. 

The  arrangement  of  localities  according  to  the  class  of  damage  described  under 
readings  1 1  to  6  was  made  by  the  author  solely  from  the  consideration  of  facts  and 
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eircamstances  in  Jamaica,  but  it  was  found  that  the  scale  was  concordant  with  that 
of  Rossi-Forel,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  number  10  does  duty  for  both  the  10 
and  11  of  the  author. 

The  descriptions  for  the  numbers  5  to  1  are  extracted  from  the  RoFsi-Forel 
tible,  as  given  by  Dutton  in  his  book  on  'Earthquakes*  (Progressive  Science 
Series).  One  of  these  numbers  (8)  corresponds  with  the  intensity  observed  in 
Eastera  Cuba  and  in  the  western  peninsula  of  Haiti. 


The  Presidknt:  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  shall  once    again  hear 
Dr.  Cornish  address  us  upon  the  subject  which  ho  has  made  especially  his  own, 
which  he  has  most  appropriately  christened  Kumntology,  or  the  Fclenco  of  waves, 
mud  to  which  he  has  devoted  great  ability  and  roost  careful  attention.    During  the  last 
ten  years  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish  has  frequently  addressed  us  (and   has  also  con- 
tributed valuable  articles  to  our  Journal)  on  that  interesting  subject,  and  has  set 
liefore  us  his  observations  and  his  deductions  on  the  action  of  waves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  hydrosphere,  and  in  the  lithosphere,  or,  in  other  words,  in  gaseous, 
liquid,  and  solid  matter.    Under  the  last  head  I,  of  course,  include  sand-dunes,  sea- 
beaches,  and  snow-waves.     Many  of  you  will  remember  that  Dr.  Vaugban  Cornish 
visited  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  examining  t)  o  sand-waves  of  the  desert  which 
border  upon  the  valley  and  delta  of  the.Tiver,  aud  that  he  also  went  to  Canada  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  snow-drifts  and  snow-waves;    but  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  he  went  to  Jamaica  in  order  to  examine  the  action  of  earth- 
waves,    which  he  encountered   there   in   a   formidable  shape,  and   which   he   is 
going  to  describe  to  us  to-night.     As  regards  his  investigations  in  the  hydrosphere, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  that  he  has  laid  before  us  was  in  relation  to  that 
remarkable  tidal  wave  in  the  river  Severn,  which  is  known  as  the  Severn  bore.    To 
thoae  who  have  not  followed  Dr.  Vaiighan  Cornish's  investigations  as  a  whole,  I 
Would  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  abstract,  which  appeared  in  our  Journal  for  June, 
1899,  of  an  address  which  he  had  given  us  a  few  months  before  on  bis  new  science 
of  Kumatology,  and  in  which  he  dealt  generally  with  the  subject.     One  great  merit 
in  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish's  observations,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  has  been  that  he 
Kas  fixed  those  observations,  wherever  it  has  been  practicable,  with  the  aid  of  a  photo- 
graphic camera,  and  even  the  Jamaica  earthquake  did  not  make  him  forget  that 
Valuable    companion.     I   am  quite  sure  you  will    understand   that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  our  lecturer  to  attempt  to-night  to  enter  into  the  more  technical 
sides  of  his  very  interesting  subject.    He  is  reserving  these  for  an  address  to  the 
Hesearch  Department  of  our  Society,  where  we  can  have  a  full  discussion,  [that 
Department  being,  as  you  know,  open  to  all  Fellows  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to 
eminent  and  recognized  scientific  observers  from  outside.     I  will  now  invite  Dr. 
Cornish  to  give  his  address. 

Dr.  Stbahan  :  I  must  confess  to  having  had  at  first  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
•propriety  of  bringing  an  account  of  an  earthquake  before  a  Society  whose  function 
is  the  study  of  geography,  but  I  was  somewhat  reassured  when  I  came  to  reflect 
that  earthquakes  are  important  factors  in  the  determining  of  coasts,  in  the  altera- 
tions of  the  level  of  the  land,  and  in  the  formation  of  mountain  chains.  We  have 
heard  a  little,  and  we  hope  to  hear  a  great  deal  more,  upon  the  cause  of  this  earth- 
quake. The  fashion  now,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  with  regard  to  scientific 
hypothesis,  is  to  find  an  originating  fault  for  every  earthquake,  and  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  that  theory  has  been  sometimes  forced  beyond  its 
legitimate  limits.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  fracture,  such  as  a  fault  along  which 
the  strata  have  been  misplaced,  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  many  earthquakes, 
hot  I  think  that  the  wrong  fanlt  has  been  credited  with  the  mischief  in  several  cases. 
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In  the  fir«t  place,  nisny  of  the  faults  which  are  sbown  upon  oiugaological  TDaps,uiJ 
which  are  familiar  features  U>  ».\\  ^eulogiets,  are  faults  of  very  ancietit  date  iodnd. 
They  atu  dofuact  in  the  senso  that  they  came  IdId  eiifitenco  when  the  world  was 
vouDg.and  that  they  have  boen  inactive  during  many  geological  ages.  Uuless  there 
is  (omeevideuoe  of  reneivod  mavetnent  along  Each  faults,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  credit 
them  with  having  caused  the  earthquakes  of  lo-diy.  As  another  example,  I  may 
meation  a  case  of  a  somewhat  diCTeretit  kind  which  took  place  recently.  It  will  be 
within  your  recollection  that  in  South  Walen,  some  few  months  ago,  there  wok  an 
earthquake  of  oonsidemble  ioleasity.  An  account  of  it  was  published,  and  the 
isoBeiamic  lines  were  drawn  with  what  aeemed  to  me  an  astoniahing  regularity  and 
certainty.  The  onginating  fault  also  was  laid  down  eiactly,  the  towns  by  which 
it  passed  were  named,  and,  in  fact,  the  account  of  it  as  pubtished  was  circumslanlial 
and  hore  upon  it  the  aspect  of  truth.  But  it  ao  bapinned  that  the  region  which 
it  wsB  supposed  to  traverBe  is  honeycoinbed  wilh  old  coal-norkings,  and  in  that 
region  every  fault  which  Bxistii  is  perfectly  well  knonn :  I  am  able  to  state  aa  a  fact 
that  no  such  fault  exiiU  oJong  the  line  deacrJIied-  One  comment  I  iihould  like  to 
make^  and  I  think  it  has  occurred  to  everybody  in  this  room.  We  al»'nys  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  an  earthquake  is  one  of  the  most  terrifjina;  oiperiences 
through  which  n  man  can  iiass,  and  1  think  there  is  nothing  that  we  have  seen  or 
heard  to-night  to  dispel  that  idea.  The  obligation  under  which  we  ore  placed  by 
one  whohospassed  through  the  ordeal,  and  boa  been  able  to  preiierve  for  us  a  reliable 
record  of  what  took  place  during  that  wonderful  moment  and  after,  is  great. 

Sir  ChabI:E8  Nicholson  :  I  did  not  come  at  alt  prepared  toeay  anything  to-nighl. 
I  went  out  to  look  at  some  of  thebuildingfi,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  how  they  should 
be  iBconstrucled,  From  the  architect's  (loint  of  view,  the  old  buildings  in  Jamuca 
were  constructed  without  much  foresight  as  to  the  possibility  of  earthquakes.  Two 
hondred  years  ago  there  was  a  proKperous  town  at  Port  Royal,  which  is  the  spit  of 
land  now  enclosing  the  harbour.  This  town  was  shaken  down  by  an  cajthquakv, 
and  the  i«ople  cjf  Fort  Royal  went  and  settled  at  Kingston.  Having  gut  to  Kingston, 
they  made  up  their  minds  thai  they  were  perfectly  safe;  ao  Ihey  proceeded  to  bnild 
rather  handsome  Queen  Anne  buildings  with  good  thick  walls,  but  not  very  cbince 
malerinlK.  They  never  thought  that  the  earthquake  was  coming,  and  it  didn't  come 
for  two  hundred  years ;  at  last  it  did,  and  many  of  the  buildings  came  down.  But 
there  are  some  buildings  in  Kingston  which  did  not  come  dowD,  even  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  In  one  instance  I  think  Dr.  Taughan  Cornish  may  bear  ms  ouL 
He  probably  noticed  the  tram  company's  power-station.  That  is  a  building  which 
has  no  partitions  or  internal  sup|>ortB  of  any  kind,  it  is  a  hrii-k  and  cement  building. 
Other  brick  buildings  in  Kingston,  such  as  the  pariah  church,  were  built  with  very 
poor  lime-mortar,  and  these  buildings  collapsed,  at  any  rate  in  the  parts  of  the  town 
which  were  most  affected  by  the  earthqiiike;  but  the  buildings  liid  not  collapse  if 
they  were  built  in  cement-mortar.  By  the  quay,  again,  there  is  a  large  customs 
shed,  a  conaderable-sisied  room,  about  as  long  as  this  theatre,  unsupported  by  but; 
tresaee  or  columns  nr  internal  walls,  but  it  wna  built  of  cement  concrete,  and  Blood 
without  ft  crack.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  should  like  to  say,  and  lliat  is, 
that  before  going  out  to  Jamaica,  aud  on  llio  way  out,  I  road  a  good  deal  that  hail 
been  wriilon  by  Prof,  Mihie  about  the  behaviour  of  arches,  aud  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  very  many  arches  in  Jamaica  stood  without  any  Berioua  injury;  there 
seems  to  be  an  elasticity  in  arched  construction,  and  an  arch  gives  from  right  lu 
left,  and  so  minimises  the  shock. 

Mr.  'Ji.DUA*  said  that,  as  he  had  not  espocteil  to  be  called'upon  to  speak,  he 
could  only  mention  some  of  the  various  ideas  which  passed  through  his  mind  as  he 
listened  to  Dr.  Cornish's  paper.     Ue  would  put  first  the  fact  that  this  Jamaica  J 
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eartttijuabo,  altliough,  as  Dr.  Curoish  remarked,  a  great  earlhquako,  wbh  not  a  ver^ 
greal  earthquake.  It  did  oot  compare,  (or  instance,  nith  the  ItjUT  oarlbquake  in 
lodia,  or,  tu  eomo  nearer  to  them  in  lime,  with  the  Viiljuiraiso  ourtliquake,  whicli 
cutwed  vastly  great<?r  damage.  Aod  in  tlie  miuur  queBtion  of  tbo  iQt«rru]itioQ  of 
aiuusementa.  Dr.  Oornixh  bad  mentionod  tbat  four  mouths  elapHi'd  before  there  was 
»  dancs  in  KiiigBtgn;  but  the  Valparaieo  e»rtbquoko  took  place  more  than  five 
months  before  the  Jamaica  one,  and  be  had  boan  informed  ouly  n  dny  or  two  ago 
that  Ibe  alter-ehocka  were  still  frequeot,  aod  severe,  ao  much  so  that  noboily  bad  ven- 
tured to  suggeitt  tbe  poEsibilitj  of  a  dance.  This  earthquake  had  suggeatod  some 
T«ry  curioua  Beinmologicul  problems.  When  the  first  accoiinta  came  of  the  eartb- 
ijuake,  it  appeared  to  bo  one  of  iboso  very  localii-^  earthquakes,  like  that  of  Cobb- 
niccioln  in  1^83,  which  are  extremely  intense  over  a  email  area,  and  are  bardly  felt 
uutaide  that  small  area.  Later  un  accounts  came  in  which  slioned  that  this  inter- 
jiretatiun  needed  U>  be  modified ;  cables  were  fractured,  not  close  in  shore,  but  at  dis- 
of  6  and  8  mUes  away  from  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall'a  report,  aa  well 
»«  Dr.  Oomisb's  account,  stowed  that  the  earthquake  was  not  so  localized  in  Jamaica 
aa  at  6rst  appeared.  Mureovor,  tbo  iong-distancB  records  in  Eurojie  and  olsewbere 
very  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  earthquake  at  its 
oeulte,  or  what  is  called  the  mitgaaeism.  There  was  another  word  which  bad  been 
iutrodttccd  of  late  years,  namely,  "  tetewism ; "  though  originally  it  meant  merely  a 
lc>ng.dlslauco  record  of  an  earthquake,  he  was  not  sure  that  it  did  not  represent 
mnre  than  that,  or  that  the  disturbance  registered  at  a  distance  from  the  origin  of  an 
eirthquake  was  the  same  thing  as  that  felt  on  the  spot.'  It  is  quite  certain  that  many 
great  macroseims  give  rise  to  very  small  teleeeiBm)<,  and  he  was  investigating  tbo  pos- 
■ibiliiy  ofthe  converse.  I'bis  was  ditticult  to  establish,  as  it  was  only  fur  tbe  last  few 
.reftrs  that  records  wore  available  to  work  on,  but  the  diatiirbance  represented  by  tha 
'Bl««ciBUi  seemed  tu  be  distinct  from  the  superficial  disturbance,  or  macroseism,  which 
cauaus  damage  near  the  origin.  He  would  not  discuss  Dr.  Cornish's  theory  of  the 
"'iRiii  of  the  earthquake,  because  that  subject  would  come  up  again  at  a  future 
'■u^ting.  Finally,  with  regard  t«  tbe  question  of  damage  to  buildings  and  enrth- 
t'tnko  construction.  This  bad  been  studied  and  reported  upon  in  the  case  of  several 
"*  the  great  earthquakes  which  had  lately  been  exjierienced,  and  the  one  thing  that 
bad  come  out  prominent  above  all  others  woe  that,  if  you  wanted  to  make  an  eaitb- 
I'^ake.proot  building,  you  must  put  in  sound  material  and  good  construction,  In 
'***'  Francisco  not  one  soundly  built  building  was  eerioualy  damped.  In  Calabria, 
^"erc  to  many  lives  were  lobt  and  so  many  buildings  were  deetroyod.  Prof.  Rieco, 
""  hin  report  to  tlie  Italian  Government,  attributed  tbe  greater  part  of  the  damage 
^  bad  construction  and  faulty  material.  According  to  him,  these  were  rarely 
^oud,  occasionally  passable,  often  bail,  but  usually  sinfnl ;  and,  to  judge  from 
^'-  Coruisb's  phutographs,  it  seemed  that  very  much  the  same  might  be  aaid  of 
l^ligslun.  Like  the  last  speaker,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  standing  of  the  arches, 
^'  was  not  sure  that  the  eijJanatian  olTorod  was  the  correct  one.  An  arch 
itself  the  very  worst  form  of  construction  lussible  to  resist  an  earthquake, 
lot  bo  built  of  bad  material  and  bad  workmanship.  Where 
a  building,  good  mal^irial  and  good  workmanship  wore  used, 
done  in  tbe  rest  of  the  wall,  and  so  when  the  earth- 
possible  that  the  arch  miglit  stand,  while  the  walls,  built 
,  'ere  destroyed.  There  was  one  peculiarity  about  the  photo- 
^**|iht,  in  that  what  Dr.  Cornish  called  the  (lartition  walls  often  stood  aud  sup- 
P'^Wed  the  roof,  while  the  outer  walla  fcil  down.  He  would  like  to  ask  whether 
*>«*»  were  partition  walls  as  wo  und<Tielood  the  words.  An  English  bouse 
*  pnenlly  built  with   the   partition!   weaker  than  the  outer  walls,  but  the 
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photographs  suggested  that  in  iriiigston  the  former  often  ooDBtituted  the  essential 
framework  of  the  huildmg,  and  that  the  outer  walls  were  additions  built  of  infeiior 
material.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  undentand  bow  they  might 
be  thrown  down,  while  the  central  framework  remained  standing. 

Dr.  LoNQSTAKF :  It  was  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be,  like  the  lecturer,  an 
iinwilliug  s^Hictator  of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica.     I  was  thinking  of  going  into 
the  Conference  Hall,  merely  waiting  for  the  speaker  to  sit  down,  when  I  beard  a 
noise  and  felt  a  shaking,  and  said, "  Hallo,  I  am  in  for  the  earthquake  which  I  hare 
always  wished  to  expcrienco."    There  was  a  noise,  as  though  the  tilee  were  oomiog 
down,  but  I  did  not  see  any  tiles  come  down.    I  thought  I  would  go  out^  becaiue 
if  there  were  a  panic,  I  should  bo  thrown  down.    I  went  to  the  top  of  the  staircue, 
and  went  about  halfway  down,  when  I  thought  I  was  pushed  from  behind.     I 
finished  the  descent  head  first  on  my  back,  and  found  myself  standing  on  my  head 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  picked  myself  up  not  materially  the  worse,  and 
thought  what  a  very  trivial  earthquake  that  was  to  be  in.    To  prove  bow  little  it 
affected  the  i)eoplc,  I  may  say  they  came  out  of  the  building  two  by  two,  and  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  s|jeak  to  me.    I  said,  **  Hallo,  you  have  been  down,  as  I  hare 
been ;  if  you  will  dust  my  coat,  I  will  dust  yours."    I  had  some  difficulty  in  coming 
down  to  the  place  where  I  found  my  wife.    She  was  going  up  a  staircase  close  to  a 
big^window,  and  was  struck  with  the  astonishing  brilliance  of  the  day.    At  that 
moment  she  felt  the  sensation  of  a  very  heavy  vertical  blow  from  underneath  upon 
the  stairs.     She  grasped  the  situation  at  once,  and  turned  round  to  go  out.    The 
whole  place  was  shrouded  in  darkness  from  the  quantity  of  dust ;  the  wall  to  her 
right  hand  was  waving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  bricks  were  falling  from  the 
top  of  it.     She  went  through  a  volley  of  bricks,  almost  feeling  her  way,  and  down 
two  or  throe  steps  into  the  street.     I  visited  the  building  a  few  days  afterwards; 
the  whole  of  the  upper  story  of  that  building  had  fallen  outwards ;  my  wife  had 
apparently  gone  through  three  or  four  cart-loads  of  bricks.  .Now,  after  this  penonal 
experience  I  cannot  but  recount  the  experience  of  a  man,  Mr.  Abel,  whom  I  met 
afterwards.     He  was  at  the  Constant  Spring  Hotel,  watching  a  lawn-tennis  match. 
He  had   had  a  sunstroke  in  India  some  years  before.      He  said  that  the  lawn 
appeared  to  be  blown  up  and  down  in  waves,  and  he  said,  **  Gracious  me!  I  hare 
got  the  sunstroke  again !  "      Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  one  of  the  stonework  tioi 
of  the  hotel ;  he  saw  an  immense  crack  that  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  top,  and  it  was  sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  that  a  man  on  horseback  oould 
have  ridden  through  it.    The  lecturer  has  made  no  allusion  to  the  remarkable 
fracture  of  the  cable  about  II  miles  south-east  of  Port  Royal.    Now,  that  is  a  TCiy 
extraordinary  thing  which  has  to  be  accounted  for  somehow  or  other.    Then  there 
is  another  thing  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  of 
this  earthquake,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  maximum  intensity  was  somewhere 
l)etween  or  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Kingston,  or  somewhere  thereabouta. 
Well,  that  is  extremely  near  Fort  Iloyal,  or  where  the  maximum  disturbance 
occurred  in  the  earthquake  two  hundred  years  previously.    I  think  that  foct  is 
interesting  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  question  of  faults.  Two  or  three 
days  before  the  earthquake  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  of  Kingston,  and  I 
said,  *' Good  gracious!  how  they  do  need  a  Building  Act  here!   What  a  shockin^y 
built  city  it  is !  how  bad  the  material ! ''  and  I  think  the  account  of  the  enonnoua 
amount  of  dust  raised  by  the  earthquake  is  almost  a  proof  of  the  badness  of  the 
mortar.     Now,  with  reference  to  arches,  I  notice  that  semicircle  arches  stood  the 
earthquake  very  well,  but  Gothic  arches  stood  it  badly.     I  am  sorry  Dr.  Ckyrmsh 
did  not  get  to  Si^mish  Town.     It  is  very  interesting,  as  containing  buildings  of  all 
sorts  of  descriptions  of  strength,  and  being  a  considerable  distance  ofi^  and  where  ths 
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damage  done  was  ooDsiderable,  but  yet  very  little  was  thrown  down.  We  are,  tbere- 
foroy  better  able  to  see  the  lines  of  force  and  what  happened  ;  and  one  curious  thing 
there  is,  that  the  maximum  line  was  north  and  south,  yet  one  thing  that  was 
noticed  very  much  there  is  that  the  north  and  south  walls  had  gone  at  the  junction 
to  the  lateral  walls.  The  lateral  walls  had  stood,  and  the  north  walls  that  had  been 
thrown  down  had  been  broken  off  at  the  ends.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  stone- 
work used  in  Jamaica  is  very  poor — indeed,  almost  poorer  than  brickwork.  It  is  a  soft 
calcareous  limestone,  practically  coral  rock,  which  is  very  often  built  in  irregular 
shapes,  and  the  lines  of  fracture  of  the  earthquake 'will  go  from  top  to  bottom 
through  the  stone.  Brickwork  appears  to  be  better  than  stonework,  and,  of  course, 
wood  is  better  than  either.  A  brick  building  is  both  heavy  and  has  slight  tensile 
strength,  whereas  a  wood  building  is  light  and  has  considerable  tensile  strength  ; 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  you  want  to  combine  as  little  weight  as  possible 
with  the  maximum  of  tensile  spring.  A  further  question  arise:;!,  which  the  lecturer 
did  not  allude  to,  and  that  is,  what  should  any  of  us  do  in  the  event  of  finding  our- 
selves in  a  building  when  an  earthquake  took  place  ?  I  have  great  con6dcnce  in 
saying,  if  you  are  in  bed,  stop  in  bod,  unless  you  feel  inclined  to  get  under  the  bed. 
Yoa  can  practically  do  nothing — you  must  wait  till  it  is  over ;  but  the  danger  in  some 
cases  is  greater  than  in  others,  and  the  danger  is  greatest  of  all  just  outside  your  own 
front  door.    It  is  better  to  stop  inside  a  building — you  may  be  killed,  and  you  may  not. 

The  President  :  I  do  not  fear,  with  Dr.  Strahan,  that  we  may  perhaps  have 
been  going  beyond  our  province,  for  geography  deals  with  the  surface  of  the  globe 
and  with  ourselves  who  live  ujxjn  it.  Earthquakes  will  insist  ui)ou  coining  to  the 
surface — that  is  the  worst  of  them — so  that  we  must  deal  with  them  geographically. 
I  am  impressed  with  a  melancholy  coincidence.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
lady  who  said  how  providential  it  was  that  most  great  cities  had  rivers  flowing  near 
them.  It  struck  me,  while  looking  at  Dr.  Cornishes  valuable  map,  that  it  was  the  reverse 
of  providential  that  Jamaica's  chief  city  hapi)ened  to  be  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
area  of  disturbance,  thus  resulting  iu  a  deplorable  loss  of  life.  We  tender  to  Dr. 
Cornish  our  most  cordial  thanks. 

Dr.  GoBMisu  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  lengthy  reply  to 
the  various  interesting  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  difiercut  speakers.  I  com- 
pressed my  account  as  much  as  pos^ble  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  those  who 
were  to  follow,  aud  many  of  the  points  which  are  raised  arc,  iu  fact,  answered  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  in  the  written  paper,  to  which  I  will  venture  to  refer  you. 

The  following  discussion  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Research  Department : — 
Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham  complimented  Dr.  Cornish  on  the  acumen  of  his  observa- 
tions and  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  observations  which  he  had  gathered 
together  in  his  first  attempt  at  seismological  research,  but  was  unable  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Gonush  in  some  of  his  deductions.  As  regards  the  '*  double-barrelled  " 
origin  of  the  earthquake,  the  concept  seemed  to  him  out  of  date ;  the  old  mathe- 
matical hypothesis  of  an  origin  so  limited  in  size  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
point  had  long  been  abandoned,  and  the  origin  of  great  earthquakes  recognized 
as  a  more  or  less  extended  fissure,  to  use  the  nearest  word  available.  A  very 
btriking  paper  on  earthquake  origins,  by  Colonel  Harboe,  has  showed  that  these 
fisBures  very  probably  ramify  over  a  much  more  extensive  area  than  used  to  be 
nipposed,  and  are  probably  coextensive  with  the  area  of  sensible  shock.  In  view 
df  this  explanation,  the  supposition  of  more  than  one  focus  becomes  modified  into 
that  of  ,a  single  extended  origin  with  a  varying  intensity  of  disturbance  in 
lififerent  portions.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  the  motion  of  the  wave-particle 
iras  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  path,  or  transverse  to  it,  seemed  superfluous  in 
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the  face  of  our  knowledge  that  it  could  be  neither.  The  direction  of  orerthrow  of 
pillars  was  no  longer  accepted  as  an  indication  of  wave-motion ;  it  approximatelj 
coincided  on  the  average  with  that  of  the  direction  of  TnnTitniiiyi  amplitade  and 
acceleration,  but  arguments  derived  from  data  of  this  character  had  to  be  naed 
with  great  caution,  and  were  especially  uncertain  when  derived  from  isolated  cases 
of  overthrow. 

Dr.  Cobnish:  Mr.  Oldham  says  that  experienced  seismologists  baye  long 
abandoned  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  an  earthquake  is  a  point.  He  aaya  that, 
for  convenience,  they  call  it  a  fissure,  and  that  it  has  considerable  extension.  I 
have  not  described  the  foci  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  as  points,  but  as  long  lines 
not  necessarily  straight,  which  is  precisely  the  form  which  Mr.  Oldham  says  is 
favoured  by  experienced  seismologists,  and  I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  term 
"  fissure,"  of  which  he  does  not  wholly  approve. 

But  Mr.  Oldham  then  suggested  that  earthquakes  do  not,  in  fact,  come  from  any 
such  definite  origin,  but  that  there  is  a  large  area  over  which  the  intensity  is  great, 
shading  off,  as  I  understand  him,  gradually  into  the  surrounding  area  without  any- 
thing to  indicate  an  origin  possessing  even  the  shape  of  a  fissure.  I  must  traverss 
his  implication  that  this  is  a  view  at  all  universal  among  experienced  sasmologists, 
or  that  an  assumption  to  the  contrary  is  antiquated.  Prof.  J.  Milne,  for  instance, 
at  the  meeting  of  Section  E  of  the  Britbh  Association  in  August,  1907,  attributed 
the  principal  part  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  to  a  faulty  which  he  spoke  of  as  **  the 
main  fault,''  and  for  which  he  specified  a  definite  direction.  Dr.  Charles  Davison, 
in  his  well-known  papers  upon  recent  earthquakes,  frequently  traces  their  origin  to 
a  definite  line  of  faulting.  Right  or  wrong,  therefore,  the  treatment  is  neither  anti- 
quated nor  contrary  to  the  methods  of  experienced  workers.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Califomian  earthquake  of  1906,  commonly  called  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  effects  grouped  themselves 
about  a  long  lino  of  fracture  plainly  vbible  on  the  sur&ce,  and  the  investigatorB 
have  further  stated  that  this  is  the  line  of  a  previously  known  geological  fault. 

With  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  direction  of  after-shocks  and  that  of 
the  main  shocks,  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  my  paper,  that  I  have  made  no  as- 
sumption of  inevitable  coincidence ;  but  when  Mr.  Oldham  says  that,  although  due  to 
the  same  original  cause,  it  is  illogical  to  suppose,  them  to  come  from  the  same  place, 
I  think  he  overstates  his  case,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  I  will  draw  attention 
again  to  that  set  of  after-shocks  which  was  most  strongly  felt  at  Kingston.  Thdr 
average  direction  was  from  about  15^  south  of  east,  which  is  the  direction  in  which 
buildings  in  Kingston  fell,  and  the  direction  from  which  many  facts  indicate  that  the 
chief  original  shock  came.  Now,  if  the  original  cause  be  the  same,  and  i^  as  in  this 
case,  the  direction  of  approach  be  the  same  for  original  shock  and  after-shock,  surely 
the  logical  burden  lies  on  him  who  asserts  that  their  places  of  origin  are  different. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Oldham  considers  that  the  facts  I  have  gathered  form 
a  useful  basis  for  theoretical  treatment ;  but  I  confess  I  am  disappointed  that  he 
has  given  so  little  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  propose  to  deal  with 
them.  I  think  that,  if  you  recall  the  history  of  scientific  research,  you  will  agree  that 
a  theory  which  groups  together  facts  and  explains  them  will  hold  the  field,  until 
another  theory  is  put  forward  which  explains  more  facts  and  explains  them  better. 
1  think,  therefore,  that  my  treatment  of  the  Jamaica  earthquake  will  have  to  last^ 
possibly  to  the  detriment  of  science,  until  a  better  and  more  definite  theory  is 
advanced,  which  perhaps  Mr.  Oldham  may  achieve,  but  which  he  has  not  yet  done. 

Major  Close  :  1  am  sure  you  will  wish  me  to  thank  Dr.  Yaughan  Cornish  for  his 
very  excellent  and  instructive  paper.  The  facts  he  has  brought  forward  will  prove 
most  valuable  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  AN  ARCTIC  CONTINENT.* 

By  A.  H.  HABRISON. 

In  starting  on  this  expedition  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  I  hoped  to  achieve 
results  which,  however  incomplete,  might  be  of  some  slight  service 
in  adding  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of  the  North  Polar 
Regions. 

On  July  4,  1905, 1  arrived  at  Edmonton,  which  is  the  most  northerly 
post  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  After  a  few  days'  delay  I  went  on 
to  Athabasca  Landing,  where  I  had  a  skew — that  is  to  say,  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat — ^boilt.  We  started  down  the  river  on  the  22nd  with 
two  years'  provisions,  some  of  which  I  had  bought  here  and  some  at 
Edmonton.  From  Athabasca  Landing  to  the  Grand  rapids — a  distance 
of  166  miles — ^there  is  a  very  fine  country,  which  is  little  known,  and 
doubtless  will  one  day  be  tis  thickly  populated  as  any  part  of  Canada. 
The  rapids,  which  extend  for  the  distance  of  87  miles,  are  somewhat 
awkward  to  navigate ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  rapid,  no 
other  part  of  the  river  ofiers  any  difficulty. 

After  leaving  the  rapids,  a  distance  of  185  miles  is  travelled  to  Fort 
Chipewyan,  after  which  the  Slave  river  is  reached  ;  it  wends  its  course 
for  312  miles  into  Great  Slave  lake.  The  navigation  of  the  Slave  river 
18  very  simple,  with  the  exception  of  15  miles  of  rapids,  which  have  to 
be  portaged  over  at  Fort  Smith.  From  Fort  Hesolution  across  Slave 
lake*  Hay  river  is  the  first  harbour,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  From  Hay 
to  Fort  Providence,  which  is  the  first  post  on  the  Mackenzie  river, 
only  difficulty  is  getting  into  the  river,  the  channel  of  which  is 
c^srooked,  and  in  many  places  shallow.  From  Fort  Providence  down  to 
Arctic  Red  river,  lat.  67''  26',  long.  134°  4',  where  I  got  frozen 
L,  the  distance  is  900  miles,  and  the  navigation  is  exceedingly  simple 
:f  or  the  whole  distance. 

The  country  that  one  passes  through  from  Athabasca  Landing  down 

^^o  tbe  Arctic  Bed  river  is  full  of  vegetation,  and  wiU,  in  my  opinion, 

^Dne  day  be  settled,     la  all  the  mission  gardens  at  the  different  posts 

^diat   I  passed,  I  saw  wheat  and  barley  growing,  potatoes,  lettuces, 

^dirnipe,  carrots,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  one  grows  in  one's 

^ywTk  garden  at  home.     The  country  is  thickly  timbered  near  the  banks 

of  the  river,  and  there  are  few  places  in  which  you  do  not  find  large 

'patohes  of  prairie.    You  pass  by  a  great  outmsh  of  natural  gas,  and  oil  is 

cx>2iiig  out  for  miles  along  the  river  bank.     An  Earth-movement  has 

'taken  plaoe,  resulting  in  a  line  of  fault,  which  is  marked  for  more  than 

100  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Athabasoa  river.    Out  of  this,  oil  has 

T)een  oosing  we  do  not  know  for  how  long,  and  no  one  has  yet  found 


^  Map,  p.  860.     Bead  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sooietj,  December  16, 1907. 
No.  IIL — ^Habgh,  1908.]  u 
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the  reserroir  of  oil  wHioh  may  exist  there.  A  German  noble,  the  Count 
von  Hammerstein,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money  and  time 
in  trying  to  find  the  reservoir,  and  I  most  sinoerely  hope  that  he  may 
be  successful.  Coal  and  asphalt  are  to  be  seen  evezy where,  and  there 
are  great  salt-plains  not  far  distant.  If  three  nulways  were  mn  on  to 
this  great  waterway  (which  oonld  be  done  with  a  small  ontlay  in  oom- 
parison  with  the  value  of  the  country  they  would  open  np  to  the 
settler),  the  benefits  reaped  would  be  great.  I  should  be  an  advocate 
for  railways  being  built  to  Athabasca  Landing  from  Edmonton,  which 
would  give  easy  access  to  165  miles  of  river  in  one  direction,  and  210 
miles  in  another  up  to  Lesser  Slave  lake.  A  railway  on  to  the  Peace 
river  would  open  up  the  whole  of  that  waterway  a  distance  of  600  miles 
down  to  the  Slave  river;  while  one  railway  from  Prince  Albert's  to 
Fort  Mc^Iurray  would  open  up  the  Athabasca  and  the  Slave  rivers. 
The  navigation  on  these  waterways  is  effected  with  ease ;  any  one  can 
build  a  raft  out  of  the  timber  which  is  at  hand,  place  his  cattle  and  fiEirm 
implements  upon  it,  and  drift  down  the  river  until  he  finds  the  land  he 
requires. 

After  traversing  some  1800  miles  of  waterway,  and  taking  observa- 
tions for  latitude  and  variation  of  compass  at  every  point,  I  was  frozen 
in  at  the  Arctic  Bed  river  on  October  4,  and  my  position  was  that  1 
had  either  to  abandon  all  my  supplies,  or  remain  where  I  was  until  open 
water  in  1 000,  which  would  mean  wasting  one  year.  I  at  once  made  up 
my  mind  to  abandon  the  supplies  and  to  go  on  with  the  dogs  to  Herschel 
jsland,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  This  was  not  quite  such  an  easy  task  as 
it  appeared.  After  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  many  journeys  over  to 
Fort  McPherson,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  two  natives  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Herschel  island  with  two  sledges.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  the  traveller  has  in  these  parts  is  the  economizing  of 
supplies.  Taking  nothing  with  me  but  a  Primus  cooking-stove,  instru- 
ments, and  food,  I  could  not  reduce  the  weight  of  the  sledges  to  less 
than  400  lbs.  One  sledge  had  401  lbs.  on  it,  and  the  other  405  lbs. 
There  was  a  team  of  six  dogs  to  each  sledge. 

We  left  Fort  McPherson,  on  the  Peel  river,  on  February  14,  and 
after  travelling  for  ten  days  at  an  average  of  24  miles  a  day,  we  got  to 
Ilerfichel  island.  Here  1  was  in  hopes  of  getting  some  supplies  from 
the  whalers,  and  making  a  sledge  journey  out  on  the  ice,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  found  that  they  were  all  bound  for  San  Francisco,  and  had  been 
frozen  in  about  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  without  any  supplies  for  the 
present  winter.  I  had  abandoned  my  own  supplies  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  make  a  trip  out  on  the  ice,  and  when  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  anything  at  Herschel  island  either  for  myself  or  my  dogs,  I  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  going  out  on  the  ice.  From  what  I  gathered  from 
the  captains,  I  concluded  that  they  had  been  out  as  far  from  land  as  any 
one  could  get  with  a  properly  equipped  sledge  expedition,  on  account  of 
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open  water,  whtoh  I  think  exists  off  that  coast,  and  I  am  still  of  the 
same  opinion. 

The  position  at  Herschel  island  was  briefly  this :  There  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  people  on  board  five  ioe-bound  ships,  and  of  these  only 
two  vessels  had  any  supplies  at  all.  They  divided  np  these  stores,  and, 
by  keeping  every  one  upon  half-rations,  there  was  only  just  enough  food 
to  last  them  until  the  middle  of  July.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival — 
February  24 — the  Eskimo  were  killing  cariboo  in  the  mountains  within 
a  few  days'  distance  of  Herschel  island,  where  the  deer-meat  was  most 
valuable  to  every  one,  but  to  bring  it  down  from  the  mountains  was 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  dogs.  Accordingly, 
I  resolved  to  go  into  the  mountains  myself,  and  to  lend  my  dogs  to  the 
whalers  to  get  their  deer-meat.  I  wanted  to  meet  the  Eskimo  and  to 
learn  something  about  their  language,  in  order  that  I  might  make  nse 
of  them  next  year. 

At  the  end  of  April  I  returned  again  to  the  ships,  and  made  a  map 
of  Herschel  island,  which  I  did  by  triangulation,  mecisuring  my  base 
out  on  the  ice,  and  extending  it  over  the  island.  This  occupied  me 
Tintil  we  sailed. 

On  the  29th,  while  in  the  mountains,  I  saw  the  first  fly — a  blue- 
lx)ttle.  On  May  31  we  got  our  first  geese,  and  on  June  4  the  first  fish 
^were  caught  at  Herschel  island.  During  this  time  I  carefully  noted  all 
8uch  days  as  were  marked  by  the  flight  of  wildfowl ;  and  for  two  days 
early  in  June  saw  swan  flying  north-east  true,  great  numbers  of  them 
passing  Herschel  island  at  a  great  height,  and  all  going  in  the  same 
direction.     These  were  the  only  birds  I  saw  not  flying  along  the  coast. 

On  June  16  I  left  the  ships  again  to  go  over  to  the  south-west 
sandspit,  taking  with  me  an  Eskimo  called  Kokatu  and  his  family.  In 
crossing  the  bay,  we  passed  over  several  lanes,  which  were  about  12  feet 
wide  in  the  narrowest  place.  On  Monday,  June  18,  there  was  no  sign 
of  open  water  anywhere,  and  on  Wednesday  the  20th  it  was  all  open 
water.  On  July  1  the  ice  was  full  of  holes,  which  rendered  travelling 
quite  impossible.  I  went  back  to  the  ships  on  July  3,  going  over  the 
island,  and  on  July  10  we  put  to  sea.  There  was  nothing  but  floe-ice 
in  sight,  with  several  lanes,  and,  after  a  great  many  diflioulties  and 
delays,  we  got  to  Point  Sabine,  and  there  took  on  driftwood  to  bum,  as 
the  ships  had  but  little  coal.  We  loaded  every  available  space  with 
wood,  which,  mixed  with  a  little  coal,  lasted  till  August  14. 

On  July  12  we  left  Point  Sabine  and  steamed  round  Pullen  island, 
being  in  the  ice  most  of  the  time.  Whenever  we  could  not  go  forward, 
we  tied  up  to  a  piece  of  ice.  There  were  plenty  of  seals  and  wildfowl 
in  the  water;  and  off  the  north  side  of  Pullen  island  we  encountered 
a  great  deal  of  old  ice,  which  was  drifting  to  the  west.  One  of  the  ships 
trrad  to  anohor,  and  lo8t  its  anchor  ;  another  ship  injured  its  propeller, 
After  leaving  Pullen  island  we  did  not  encounter  much  ice,  but  steamed 
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about  10  milee  off  shore  to  Cape  Brown,  afterwards  arossixig  Liyerpool 
bay  to  the  Baillie  islands  off  Cape  Bathorst.  While  here  I  made  a  map 
of  these  islands,  and  got  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  and 
variation  of  the  compass.  Here  we  had  a  few  days'  delay,  on  aooount 
of  a  great  mass  of  old  ice  which  lay  to  the'  north-east  of  this  point.  I 
went  out  on  this  ice  from  the  north  end  of  Baillie  island ;  it  was  quite 
stationary,  and  there  were  many  pieces  that  I  thought  were  20  feet  high. 

On  July  27  we  tried  to  get  round  the  Baillie  islands.  We  steamed  all 
day  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  in  heavy  old  ice  all  the  time,  and  at 
six  o'clock  we  tied  up  to  a  piece  of  ice.  We  were  20  miles  off  shore,  and 
in  1 4  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  ice  was  drifting  to  the  west.  As  we 
were  unable  to  make  any  headway,  and  as  more  ice  was  coming  down 
from  the  north,  we  were  driven  back  to  the  Baillie  islands,  where  we  had 
to  take  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  sandspit. 

We  started  again  on  August  3,  and,  after  struggling  with  the  old 
ice  most  of  the  day,  steamed  out  into  open  water,  and  went  straight 
across  to  Nelson's  head,  Banks  Land.  We  got  within  a  mile  of  Nelson's 
head,  and  steamed  up  the  west  shore  of  Banks  Land,  without  seeing  a 
piece  of  ice  anywhere,  as  far  as  Cape  Kellett.  This  was  on  August  5 
and  6.  On  Cape  Kellett  there  were  a  few  pieces  of  old  ice  aground,  and 
though  I  could  see  with  my  glasses  the  pebbles  and  stones  on  the  beach, 
I  could  not  descry  a  vestige  of  driftwood  anywhere  on  this  west  shore. 
It  was  blowing  hard  on  the  5th  and  6th,  so  we  did  not  anchor.  I  could 
not  say  whether  there  was  a  current  along  this  shore  or  not,  but,  seeing 
no .  driftwood,  I  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  current  from  the  north 
or  south.  If  there  were  such  a  current  from  the  north,  and  an  ice-bound 
ocean  to  the  north,  it  muHt  needs  bring  down  ice  along  the  Canadian 
shore  throughout  the  year;  but  during  the  time  of  open  water  that  I 
spent  on  that  coast,  it  was  seldom  that  I  saw  any  drift-ice.  After  we  got 
away  from  the  ice  on  August  4,  there  was  really  none  to  speak  of  within 
50  miles  north  of  the  Canadian  coast;  this  date  agrees  well  with 
the  date  of  open  water  round  Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Kellett.  There 
seem  to  be  three  points  whore  the  ice  accumulates,  and  they  are  all 
clear  about  the  first  week  in  August.  There  was  one  year  when  the 
wbale  ships  were  unable  to  get  to  Banks  Land,  and  this  year  north- 
west winds  prevailed,  and  ice  of  this  description  extended  everywhere 
from  Cape  Bathurst  to  Banks  Land  10  miles  off  shore.  A  north-east 
wind  prevailed  whilst  I  was  cruising  in  those  waters,  and  on  returning 
to  Herschel  island,  I  heard  that  they  had  had  nothing  but  north-west 
winds. 

On  July  29  Captain  Cottle  was  50  miles  north  true  of  Herschel 
island.  Current  was  running  north-west  true,  and  there  were  large  floes 
in  sight ;  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  in  September  Captain  Levett 
was  100  miles  north  of  Herschel  island,  and  killed  a  whale,  with  no 
ice  in  sight.    After  leaving  Cape  Kellett  we  steamed  out  north-west 
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tnie»  seeing  no  ioe,  and  oame  round  eventnally,  after  about  three  days, 
to  Liverpool  bay.  There  was  a  little  ioe  still  off  the  Baillie  islands, 
about  the  same  amount  as  there  was  off  Cape  Kellett.  Between  here 
and  Herschel  island,  we  steamed  out  some  50  miles  from  shore,  and 
only  saw  a  few  floes  of  old  ioe,  which  was  at  that  time  drifting  west. 
We  had  had  continual  north-easterly  winds. 

On  August  14,  190G,  we  got  back  to  Herschel  island.  Here  we  had 
expected  to  find  a  tender  bringing  up  coal  and  supplies  for  the  ships  to 
go  out  with,  and  I  had  arranged  to  get  two  years'  supplies,  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  complete  the  work  which  I  came  out  to  do ;  but, 
unfortunately,  we  received  instead  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  San 
Francisco  by  fires  and  earthquakes.  To  the  whale-fishers,  who  all  had 
their  homes  in  San  Francisco,  and  who  had  just  gone  through  a  winter 
of  exceptional  hardship,  the  blow  was  a  hard  one,  and,  after  ^waiting 
for  a  week,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  the  tender,  and  started  west  on 
August  21.  They  offered  to  take  me  to  San  Francisco,  nor  have  I  ever 
received  greater  consideration  from  any  one  than  was  shown  me  by 
these  brave  fellows  during  my  stay  with  them.  I  might  also  add  that, 
though  they  have  taken  a  great  wealth  of  whalebone  out  of  these  waters, 
they  earn  every  pound  they  make.  As  soon  as  I  went  ashore  at 
Herschel  island,  I  engaged  two  Eskimo  and  their  families  for  one  year 
to  hunt  for  me  and  clothe  me  and  keep  me.  They  had  a  whale-boat  each, 
and  I  had  bought  one  from  the  whale-fishers. 

On  August  29  we  left  Herschel  island ;  I  intended  to  winter 
wherever  game  could  be  found,  and  wait  in  the  Arctic  for  another  year 
or  two,  if  necessary.  With  this  intention,  I  arranged  with  a  i?v haling 
oaptain  to  bring  me  up  two  years'  supplies.  I  went  up  the  west  branch 
of  the  Mackenzie  river  to  Fort  McPherson  with  three  whale-boats, 
making  a  route  survey  of  the  river  and  taking  observations  for  latitude, 
longitude,  and  variation  of  compass  whenever  possible  ;  here  I  got  some 
ammunition  and  rifles  which  I  had  left  there  the  year  before.  I  also 
obtained  some  supplies  from  Messrs.  Nagle  and  Hislop,  and  started 
down  the  east  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  for  the  Eskimo  lakes,  where 
I  intended  to  winter.  We  got  frozen  in  at  the  north-eaat  end  of  what 
I  call  the  Long  lake,  and  here  we  left  our  whale-boats.  We  were 
now  a  party  of  thirteen,  with  eighteen  dogs.  We  were  in  hopes  of 
finding  both  deer  and  fish,  but  we  found  very  few  of  either  until  late 
in  November.  We  had  to  struggle  for  existence  until  October  20,  when 
I  decided  to  push  on  to  the  east.  We  travelled  over  a  height  of  land, 
through  a  valley,  for  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  oame  to  the  first 
Eskimo  lake.  After  crossing  the  lake,  we  found,  at  the  north-west 
end  of  it,  a  little  river  where  there  was  open  water  and  abundance  of 
fish.  We  took  as  many  as  seventy  white  fish  out  of  our  net  every  time 
we  went  to  it.  The  natives  also  caught  from  fifteen  to  twenty  trout 
every  day,  and  by  setting  night  lines  some  losche  were  caught  every 
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night.  FiudiDg  no  deer  in  the  conntiy,  I  thought  thia  wan  too  good 
a  thing  to  pasB,  and  so  I  decided  to  winter  here.  I  bad  Hurvejed  the 
conutry  aa  far  aa  this,  getting  observatious  for  latitude,  longitude,  and 
variation  of  compare  everywhere  along  the  route,  but  now  I  hopeil  to 
get  a  few  occnllationa.  We  were  now  near  the  edge  of  the  timber' 
line,  but  there  wa«  plenty  of  wood  to  build  a  house  and  to  make  fire^, 
EO  I  told  the  natives  to  build  two  houBos— one  for  nij'self,  and  one  for 
them.  I  stayed  here  until  January  19,  when  I  went  down  to  the  coast, 
returning  by  another  route,  and  reaching  camp  the  aeoond  week  in 
February.  Duriug  this  journey  we  had  four  cold  spells,  the  thermometer 
once  registering  fixim  50°  to  57°  below  zero  for  a  week.  I  surveyed  the 
route  I  took  and  the  r.tute  I  returned  by;  the  country  lietween  my 
winter  camp  and  the  coast  is  a  mass  of  small  lakes  and  hills,  which  are 
often  conspicuous  for  the  volcanic  appearance  they  have,  but  thoy  are 
not  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  Eskimo  told  me  we  should  getuo  fish  after  the  sun  had  returned. 
Even  when  I  left  camp  fish  were  not  numerous,  but  when  I  c^me  back 
they  could  not  be  caught  by  hook  or  by  crook,  nets  and  hooks  bein^ 
both  useless.  My  scanty  supplies  having  al!  gone,  we  had  a  very 
hard  struggle  for  eiistence,  and  for  six  weeks  we  lived  on  ptarmigan, 
which  tho  natives  snared  with  twiae  or  shot  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  on  musk-rats,  which  were  caught  ou  the  lakes  under  the 
snow  in  small  traps.  Needless  to  say,  our  fare  was  a  very  scanty  one, 
but  we  managed  to  keep  most  of  our  dogs  ami  ourselves  alive  until 
March  25,  when  we  started  off  in  au  easterly  direction  down  the  great 
wat«rway  (which  I  jiarticularly  wanted  to  survey)  into  Liverpool  bay. 
I  took  with  mo  two  natives,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  dog;8, 
which  now  numljcred  only  twelve,  as  I  had  lost  some  during  tliese 
hard  times  from  starvation. 

I  followed  and  surveyed  this  great  waterway  by  stations  of  triangn- 
lalion,  route  surveys  with  a  prismatio  compass,  and  observations  for 
latitude,  longitude,  and  variation  of  nompaes  whenever  possible  until 
I  got  in  sight  of  Liverpool  bay,  and  here,  through  shortness  of  food, 
wo  had  to  go- to  the  coast.  The  country  between  the  Eskimo  lakes 
and  the  ooaat  is  particularly  flat,  dotted  with  conspicuous  hills  rising 
straight  up  out  of  the  ground.  According  to  Sir  .T.  Richardson,  they 
are  of  gravel  and  mud  formation,  but  the  abrupt  angle  they  form  with 
the  plain  is  particularly  interesting  if  this  is  correct.  After  five  d»3-8 
of  starvation,  which  forced  us  to  kill  two  dogs  to  keep  ihe  rest  alive, 
we  arrived  at  Kangianik,  where  an  old  Eskimo  called  Tinkpuna  treated 
us  with  great  hoHpitality,  I  surveyed  this  coiist-line  carefully  with 
a  prismatic  compass,  getting  obsorvations  whenever  possible,  and  found 
tho  sandspits  and  points  to  be  of  a  curious  length  and  sbnpe;  this 
feature  of  the  whole  coast-Une.  During  this  time  1  never 
natives  coraplsin,  and  they  always  appeared  as  cheerful  a 
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plenty  to  eat.  On  May  3  we  went  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Mackenzie 
liver,  travelling  np  it  knee-deep  through  soft  snow  and  sinsh ;  nor  were 
we  able  to  put  our  sledge  ashore,  by  reason  of  the  open  water  on  either 
tide  of  the  river,  but  had  to  camp  every  night  on  the  middle  of  the 
ice.  However,  we  managed  to  get  to  our  whale-boats  before  the  ice  on 
the  river  broke  up,  when  we  again  suffered  considerable  privations  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  On  May  14  we  got  our  first  wildfowl, 
and  after  this  we  enjoyed  plenty,  such  as  it  was,  until  I  returned  to  Fort 
Mcpherson  in  June,  where  I  waited  for  my  mail  which  brought  me 
home.  Coming  down  the  Mackenzie  river,  when  in  sight  of  Point 
Separation,  the  high  ground  on  the  east  side  does  not  follow  the  present 
courBe  of  the  river,  though  the  bank  is  40  feet  high,  and  thickly 
timbered ;  but  the  hills  are  some  way  to  the  east,  and  run  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  south  end  of  the  Long  lake,  and  from  here  thoy  can  be  traced 
to  Liverpool  bay,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Eskimo  lakes. 

Whei'e  this  little  river,  which  we  went  up  in  our  whale-boat*  to  get 

to  the  Long  lake,  enters  the  Mackenzie  river  there  is  high  ground,  which 

you  can  also  follow  to  Liverpool  bay  in  one  direction,  and  to  Eichard 

island  in  another.      From  here  to  Richard  island  the  Mackenzie  flows 

close  under  the  height  of  land,  and  in   some  places   the   banks  are 

precipitous.     The  country  between   the   Eskimo   lakes  and   the  coast 

slopes  down  more  gi*adually  from  the  Mackenzie  river  into  a  very  flat 

coast-line,  extending  10  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  is  dotted  all  over  with 

oonspicuous  hills.     They  rise  out  of  the  flat  ground  from  100  to  200 

feet,  and  the  top  forms  a  round  basin  5  to  10  feet  deep  in  the  centre. 

The  natives  value  those  near  the  coast  as  certain  reservoirs  of  water. 

In  the' mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  south  and  east 

the  slopes  appear  precipitous,  and  to  the  north  and  west  more  graduaL 

The  Mackenzie  river  begins  to  widen  out  into  a  delta  at  Point 
Sepctration,  which  is  200  miles  by  water  from  the  most  northerly  island, 
«nd  in  its  widest  place  is  45  miles  broad.  The  west  branch  of  the  river 
l>reak8  up  into  many  channels,  which  have  cut  their  way  through  a 
plain  lying  immediately  under  the  mountains.  West  of  this  plain  you 
come  to  Shingle  point,  and  this  forms  a  bay  with  the  sand-bars,  which 
extend  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Tent  island. 

The  main  channel  of  this  river  wends  its  way  through  many  islands 
along  the  coast  between  Hooper  and  Pullen  islands.     The  east  branch 
comes  into  the  ocean  by  many  channels,  lying  between  the  north-east 
corner  of  Biohard  island  and  Toker  point ;  that  between  the  mainland 
and  Bichard  island  is  narrow  up  to  Point  Encounter.    From  here  it 
widens,  but  there  are  many  sandbars  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  north- 
east end  of  Eichard  island  and  Toker  point.    From  the  north- ecist  end  of 
Hersohel  island  there  is  a  bank  which  extends  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  is  called  the  *^  ridge :"  it  is  over  this  ridge  that  there  is  always  a 
large  tidal  crack  in  the  ice  every  year. 
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Much  of  the  driftwood  that  oomes  out  of  the  Haokenzie  is  caught 
by  these  itdands  and  sandbars,  but  some  of  it  is  carried  out  to  sea. 
For  example,  after  leaving  Point  Sabine  I  saw  driftwood,  on  July  12, 
floating  in  the  ocean  9  miles  off  shore ;  off  Fallen  island,  10  miles  to  the 
north,  I  saw  more  of  it ;  on  July  1 6  and  on  July  18,  off  Toker  point,  some 
10  miles  from  shore,  we  passed  a  quantity  of  driftwood.  The  shores  of 
the  Arctic  ocean  from  Cape  Parry  to  Hersohel  island  are  strewn  with 
this  strong  timber,  which  comes  down  the  Mackenzie,  the  Claienoe,  the 
Anderson,  and  the  Horton  rivers;  there  are  only  two  places  between 
these  points  where  wood  is  not  found,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  shores 
are  precipitous.  These  rivers  are  building  up  islands  on  what  were 
submerged  banks,  and  the  ocean  is  receding.  In  all  these  islands  I 
found  ancient  driftwood  in  the  high  banks.  While  making  a  map  of 
Herschel  island,  I  found  in  many  of  the  gullies  pieces  of  similar  wood, 
sticking  out  of  the  mud  in  the  bank,  in  most  cases  50  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  islands.  The  whaling  captains  who  blasted  out 
the  ice-houses  at  Herschel  island  told  me  they  foxmd  quantities  of 
this  same  wood.  The  ice-houses  are  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  go 
down  to  sea-level.  The  wood  I  saw  ^ff  Sabine  point  was  drifting  to  the 
west,  and  that  off  Pnllen  island  an\i  Toker  point  to  the  east.  What 
wood  I  saw  is  a  very  small  portion  of  that  which  is  carried  out  to  sea, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  great  deal  of  this  dSbrtM  is  not 
drifting  on  to  the  western  shores  of  Banks  Land.  The  absence  of  drift- 
wood upon  the  western  shore  of  Banks  Land  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
current  that  is  perhaps  being  diverted  on  to  that  land  by  other  land  to 
the  north  and  west. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  told  the  story  of  my  journey.  Although 
circumstances  prevented  me  from  actually  going  out  cm  to  the  ice  to 
investigate  the  Arctic  mysteries,  I  saw  enough  during  my  stay  of 
eighteen  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean  to  somewhat  justify 
the  conclusion  that  our  data  at  present  are  quite  insufficient  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  vast  polar  sea.  It  is  true  that  most  competent 
authorities  hold  that  no  extensive  land  can  be  found  in  the  unknown 
region  ;  with  this  conclusion  we  may  agree  from  want  of  farther  know- 
ledge, but  when  we  came  to  examine  the  reasons  they  advance,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  they  are  not  convincing.  The  real  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  what  is  known  seems  to  bo  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  land  is  as  much  an  open  question  as  ever.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  authorities  of  the  greatest  weight  draw  diametrically  opposite 
conclusions  from  the  same  data,  does  it  not  seem  somewhat  premature 
to  describe  the  geographical  condition  of  an  unexplored  region  from  a 
mere  study  of  its  boundaries  ?  Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  we 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Australia,  who,  I  ask,  from  a  study  of 
the  geographical  conditions  which  obtain  between  the  5th  and  10th 
degrees  of  S.  lat.,  could  ever  have  deduced  the  existence  of  a  great 
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continent  like  Auutralia  ?  la  it  not,  from  first  prinoiplos,  both  dungerouB 
and  scarcely  in  accordance  witli  strict  soientifio  tnethod^  of  reiiKoning  to 
deduce  the  existence  of  any  physical  fact  which  baa  never  been  put  to 
tKe  test  of  experience? 

I  have  at  the  present  moment  before  m«  a  map  by  Dr.  Nansen, 
ehowing  a  deep  basin  in  the  unknown  area ;  a  map  by  B.  A.  Harris, 
showing  a  continental  mass  of  land  ;  a  map  by  Commander  Peary,  show- 
ing a  land  to  the  north-west  of  Grant  Land,  which  be  has  never  visited, 
but  has  named  "Crocker  Land."  The  whole  inference  ia  from  known 
facta.     How  can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  we  know  all  the  facts? 

The  SovndinQ»  foaml  hij  ihe  "  Fram,"~-li  we  consider  the  known  facta, 
the  aonndings  found  by  the  From  might  be  taken  to  denote  land  at  the 
pole.  For  example,  from  where  the  Frnm  got  frozeu  in  to  where  she 
got  free  ronghly  represents  1000  miles.  Wo  know  something  of  what 
exittta  sonth  of  this  line ;  to  the  north  we  know  nothing.  Now,  let  ns 
measure  lOOl)  miles  in  the  same  drift,  along  the  meridian,  from  80°  to 
<'3°  N.  lat.  Throughout  this  distance  we  know  that  land  exiats  on  both 
■idee  of  US,  east  and  west,  that  the  deep  channel  is  narrow,  and  that  the 
loondings  are  oven  deeper  iu  places  than  any  found  by  the  fram. 

Let  us  suppose  we  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  Greenland,  and 
let  as  suppose  some  one  were  to  go  out  on  the  ice  in  a  westerly  direction 
.  from  the  Spitsbergen  archipelago,  and  came  baok  with  the  soundings  of 
I  2600  fathoms,  found  17o  miles  west  of  Spitabergon.  Could  we  infer  that 
I  if  be  had  continued  his  course  for  another  'iiid  miles  he  would  have 
'    found  Greenland? 

The  Drift  of  the  Ocean. — Nothing  that  has  been  put  down  or  got 

ftdrift  east  of  Point  Barrow  has  ever  been  heard  of  again.     Many  ships 

kaTe  been  wrecked.     For  example,  four  vessels  were  wrecked  east  of 

Toint  Barrow  while  I  was  on  that  coast ;  nine  drift  casks  were  set  adrift 

«ut  of  Point  Barrow  in  1809  and  1900  ;  again,  whale  ships  have  been 

passing  every  year  east  of  Ileraehel  island  since  1889,  and  there  wag  no 

part  of  the  Arctic  coast  that  I  visited  where  I  did  not  find  among  the 

driftwood  derelict  belongings  bearing  the  name  of  these  ships.     In  the 

case  of  wrecked  vessels,  they  may  have  been  smashed  by  the  ice  and 

(unk,  but  there  are  many  things  on  a  ship  which  cannot  sink,  and  which 

have  the  ship's  name  upon  them.     Now,  I  ask,  how  does  it  happen  that 

none  of  the  immense  quantity  of  dSbrit  which,  in  accordance  with  the 

L     ibore  facts,  has  been  set  adrift,  has  never  yet  found  its  way,  as  far  as 

I     our  present  knowledge  goes,  across  the  Arctic  ocean  ? 

f         We  know  that  a  drift  cask  did  drift  from  Bering  strait  to  Iceland. 

In  considering  the  known  drift  of  the  ocean,  we  cannot  take  the  drift 

of  the  Jeannetle  and  the  Frttm  jointly,  but  the  drift  of  the  Jeannette  and 

ter  relioB  give  ua  fairly  aafe  data  from  which  to  estimate  the  course 

taken  by  the  buoy. 

We  may  lake  it  for  granted,  from  what  we  know  of  the  drift  of  the 
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J^mmn^tte  ^lA  n«r  rdid;  that  tii«  speed  of  tbe  Imoj  cm  hudlj  liaYQ 
s^i^iL  !«9S  tcAzi  2  izLiI<fl  per  '^aj  of  matr-fiiwr  iMMift.  This  imto  iBoeiTes 
fTrtMT  crjn£rmAti<:'!i  froB  t2be  able  ar^mKati  of  Dr.  NsDnn,  respecting 
'lOft  irif:  of  t£i<«e  »i=:<  relic&*  Bat  if  tbe  bvoj  took  the  shortest 
yjmihl^  Tfjxxie  sctosb  the  pDle,  it  acmrcelj  attained  a  qpced  of  1*2  miles 
s^r  daj  of  twentj-fonr  Ilotitl  Therefore  we  mar  assnnie  that  the  booy 
•iiri  not  go  bj  the  iLortett  roixte.  But  we  maj  p>  fiirther,  it  most  have 
gone  a  lonzer  ronte  than  the  known  roote <^  the  /<»nK<le  and  thalVnii, 
for  icA  latter  wonid  onij  giTe  ns  an  aTersge  rate  of  1*6  mile  per  day. 
Therefore,  may  we  not  conclnde,  on  the  2  miles  a  day  hypothesis,  that 
the  Lixoy  trarelled  by  a  longier  ronte  eren  than  the  JeammeUe  and  the 
Framf 

The  I^.r. — If  we  assnme  that  this  booy  drifted  acvoss  the  Arotic 
ocean  north  of  the  Fr*iM$  ronte,  as  I^.  Xanaen  saggests^t  it  is  difficolt 
to  flmppose  an  extensire  land  or  any  mass  of  pakeociystic  ioe  in  the 
nnknown  area.  This  I  estimate,  taking  ont  all  known  ioe  jonmeys, 
to  be  ],2.>1,S74  aqnare  miles  in  extent,  and  the  Arctic  ocean  has  an 
estimated  area  of  between  4  and  5  million  sqnare  milefcj  Now,  what 
\A  the  ai;mificjince  of  the  six  Tears*  drift  of  this  bnov  ?  IXms  it  mean 
triat  the  polar  sea  clears  itself  of  ice  erery  six  years?  If  this  is  the 
case,  what  becomes  of  all  this  ice?  Aasnming  that  the  total  breadth 
of  the  channels  leading  out  of  this  enclosed  sea  is  1000  miles,  and  that 
the  average  rate  of  the  cnnent  flowing  thnmgh  them  is  2  miles  a  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  take  ten  years  at  least  for  the  4  million 
square  miles  of  ice  to  pa>8  through,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the 
flow  continued  for  two  hundred  days  every  year. 

Some  slight  corroboration  of  the  above  argument  may  be  found  in 
^>jmmander  Peary's  experiences. §  The  drift  shown  by  these  ioe  journeys 
nr>rth  of  Greenland  and  Grant  Land  running  west  to  east,  does  not 
indicate  a  current  passing  over  or  near  the  pole  and  coming  from  Bering 
strait,  but  rather  a  current  running  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  current  in  which  the  Fram  drifted. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  the 
existence  of  land  at  the  pole  is  by  no  means  yet  disproved.  Without 
attaching  Uio  murh  weight  to  the  arguments  I  have  advanced,  they  do 
at  least  huggest  8<jmedi0iculties  in  the  way  of  the  deep-sea  basin  theory. 
Thoro  is  yot  some  room  for  searchers  of  Arctic  continents,  and  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  have  the  means  and  opportunity  of  once 
more  trj'ing  to  solve  this  great  Arctic  mystery. 


•  Dr.  N'anHcii'H  *  KiirtlH-st  North,'  vol.  1,  p.  20. 

t  GffMjraphical  JmirnnU  Deccml>er,  1907,  "  North  Polar  Problema/* 

X  'J'ho  Ifnlb'lin  n{  the  (iiitjfrr.\i>]iiciil  Society  of  Philadelphia,  January,  1906,  Yol.  4 
p.  'X 

§  Commandor  Poary'n  inui>,  *  Nearcgt  tho  Pole.' 
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Before  the  paper,  the  PnEsitiBKT ;  I  have  to  introduca  to  you  the  lecturer  of 
the  eveoiog,  Mr.  ElarrfflOD,  who  has  furuiahed  or^e  more  iastance  of  the  ndvantagoe 
geography  hns  drawn  from  love  of  sport  During  llie  last  Iwenly  years,  or  nearly 
so,  Mr.  HBrriEon  has  been  on  various  Bhootiug  eipeditions,  two  of  which  were  into 
the  Rocky  mouQtaiDP,  and  he  pasBeiJ  the  winter  of  1902'03  in  the  region  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  On  his  return  home,  Mr.  narriaon  determined  to  go  through  a  coune 
of  surveying,  in  order  to  make  his  future  travela  more  valuable  from  a  geographicftl 
point  of  view.  Accordiugly,  he  went  through  a  course  under  Mr.  Reerea  of  our 
Society,  and,  thua  acieolifically  equijiped,  he  started  on  the  joorney  which  he 
is  going  to  describe  to  ua  to-night,  and  which,  I  wish  to  remind  you,  waa  done 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  During  that  journey  be  has  made  a  very  iargt 
Qumber  of  observations  for  variation  of  the  compasa,  for  latitude  and  for  longitude, 
with  occnttations  on  five  or  six  occaaions,  and  he  worked  out  the  results  on  the 
»pot,  some  of  these  ohaervations  with  the  thermometer  50°  below  lero.  I  will 
now  invite  hini  to  read  hia  ]iaper. 

After  the  pai>er,  the  ruEaiDE.VT :  I  Tear  that  wo  shall  not  have  a  discustjon  on 
the  interesting  points  which  Mr.  Uarriaou  baa  raised  in  the  last  part  of  hia  paper, 
becKueo,  so  far  aa  I  know,  there  are  not  present  to-night  any  Arctic  experts  who  are 
willing  to  speak.  We  had  hopoii  to  have  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Nnnaen ;  but  he  is  sufftriog  from  a  domeatio  bereavement,  in  which  I  am 
nrnt  thia  Society  will  deeply  sympaihiie.  But  1  ihink  that  Mr.  Harrison's  jiaper 
Can  stand  very  w«]l  without  discussion.  It  has  been  to  me,  and  1  am  sure  to 
y<iii,  estieinely  inlsreating,  and  we  tender  him  our  sincere  thanks. 
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By    a.  W.  LAMPLOGH,    F.H.S..  P.G.S. 

The  upper  of  the  two  catiiraots  is  far  K'bb  iinpreSBive,  being  merely 
a  bruaJ  traiiHvorse  band  of  companitively  ahaltow  rai'tde,  sejiarated  l>y 
I>rQtrBiliDg  rocks.  Between  it  aod  the  lower  cataract  there  ia  a  wide 
basin  of  ooDi|>arative1y  still  water  with  slow  eildief,  and  above  it  also 
thii  river  haa  a  dack  current,  and  is  bordered  on  the  left  by  ao  oiteBaive 
«nd  eixce{itioDally  level  flood -jilatform  of  rock.  Mr.  Syke«  waa  informed 
that  at  tLiR  place  "  Batoka  refugees  were  in  the  habit  of  croeaing  to  the 
fight  side  of  the  river  in  canoes,  and  thence  making  their  way  on  foot  to 
the  BQiaU  rocky  island  lielow  the  fall  [seen  in  Fig.  Oj.  which  they  used 
»e  a  Mding-iilace  from  their  enemies."  f 

Eastward  from  the  Chimumba  the  country  Iwrdering  the  gorge  ou 
the  north  is  so  severely  diesected  that  its  plateau -character  ia  almost 
Icat ;  and,  with  the  broadening  of  the  valleys  and  the  breaking  down  of 

•  C'lntinnrd  frijln  p.  132. 

I  There  are  many  atiotohcs  of  the  river  in  the  gorge  wbero  a  ttiong  well-inanned 
•■asDO,  ifakilfally  himdlod,  might,  I  think,  be  navigated ;  and  the  fl'iod-platfanii  might 
alTDrd  a  rough  bat  practioablo  portage  where  tlie  tapida  are  too  furmidtible.  But  the 
riik  Wf'uld  be  great,  and  the  preaenoe  of  crooodili^  in  all  parts  at  the  gorge  that  we 
TiAtod  la  djiooBraglng  to  adventure  of  tliis  kind. 
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the  intervening  tabular  ridgee,  there  arisee  a  conspionous  development 
of  oharaoteristic  tra[>-  or  step-like  features  in  the  landscape,  from  the 
unequal  weathering  back  of  the  auccessive  ontcrops  of  masaivo  baaalt  and 
Booriaceous  rock.  Mr,  S^kea'a  description  of  this  country  ia  as  followe  :— ^ 
"  From  the  ChimamV>a  onward  for  many  miles  the  gorge  U 
practically  unapproachable,  the  neigiibouring  country  being  worse 
than  anylhing  yet  ei])eneni:od.     That  no  one  n\<  to  this  time,  except 


FIO.    10.— THE   LOWEB    t. 

{Piioio  b)  y.  je.  svfcM.) 

hunted  fugitives,  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into  this  very  wilderneaB 
of  rook  and  ravine  is  not  surpriaing.  After  skirting  round  the  head  of 
this  disrupted  region,  Koluja  gorge  is  reached.  Thia  extends  for  about 
3  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  Zambezi.  It  is  an 
immense  cleft,  being  appruKiuiatcly  500  feet  deep  and  about  250  yards 
across  from  surface  tosaifaco.  ...  I  attempted  to  follow  the  Cbibongo 
[another  northerly  tributary]  to  ita  conflueuoo  with  the  main  stream, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Its  bed,  between  walls  and  steep  hills,  oonsisted  of 
smoothly  poliahed  rooks,  over  whioh  safe  progress  oan  only  be  made  with 


i 
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the  utmost  oautioD.  After  oegotittiiig  about  2j  miles  of  this  steeply 
■helving  oieek,  all  farther  adTuioe  was  effeotnally  obeoked  by  a  seriea  of 
almost  perpeodionlar  hlls.  DariDg  the  rainy  season  this  atieam  must 
be  a  BuooessioQ  of  foils  and  oasoades  of  more  than  ordinary  bcanty  and 
▼ariety. 

"  After  another  abaitive  attempt  to  reaoh  the  Zambezi,  ...  I  even- 
tually BQcoeeded  in  doing  so  by  following  the  line  of  oonntry  between 
the  Chibongo  and  the  Eamadyango,  making  a  ditour  orer  some  difficult 
oonntry  by  Snenani  hill.  Thence  to  the  river  was  abont  5  miles,  and 
it  was  Toaohed  just  at  the  spot  where  the  Chibongo  waters  join  tbe 
m^tin  stream.  Immediately  abQTe  are  the  Ewemani  rapids,  a  very 
exoellent  view  of  them  being  obtained  from  this  spot.  Tbe  confluenoe 
of  the  Eamadyango  is  less  than  2  miles  down  the  river ;  and  in  between, 
a  onrionsly  shaped  rook  is  met  with,  known  to  the  natives  as  Enrusman. 
A  somewhat  similar  one  is  also  observable  some  distance  down  tbe 
gorge  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  called  Sibarataan." 

Again  leaving  the  Zambezi  at  the  Chimamba  to  avoid  the  runghest 

of  this  conntry,  though  still   now  always  traversing  irregular  hilly 

ground   in  which    the 

flat-topped    ridges  and 

kopjes  were    the   only 

remnants  of  the  original 

platean,    we  made  our 

next  approach    to    the 

river    some     15    miles 

farther     eastward,     by 

way    of    the   tributary 

nvine  of  the  Earamba 

ttream,  onoe  more  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  Hr. 

Syfces'e  previoaa  explor- 
ation.    This  stream,  in 

dropping  from  the  pla- 
tean into  a  narrow  cleft 
•boat  300  feet  deep  i 
(which  we  named  Ea- 
'onga's  deft),  shows 
With  peculiar  clearness 
bo^r  the  chaiaoteristio 
ftxi^alaritieB  in  the  drainage  system  of  the  country  are  developed.  I 
tkAve  sufficiently  described  the  conditions  in  my  previous  paper,*  from 
'vrliioh  the  aooompanying  eketoh-plan,  bird's-eye  view,  and  section  are 
a  (Figs.  II,  12,  and  13). 

■  Quart.  Joum.  Oanl.  8oe.,  vol.  es,  i^.  190-192. 


=  Vbw.polnt  of  Fig.  1 
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It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  found  a  practioable  way  of 
sent  into  the  ravine  of  the  Earamba  *    But  thie  accomplished,  it  was 
oomparatively  easy  to  soramble  for  ouii,  inwrtrwiBg 

2  or  3  miles  along  Ihe  floor  of  its  atr-«»~n  .xr«B 

tighly  pictnreaqne  glen  to  itn  jnnc- 
tion  with  the  Zambezi  (Fig.   14). 
There    were    signs,   however,    thai 
"the    stream    sometimes    floods   the 
[  'bottom  from  Bide  to  side  and  riees        .^ 
isny    feet  high   againet    the  ooii-      .* 
Bning    walla;    and    in     the   rainy     Q 
L  these    raTines,  like   the  ar-     -J 
nyas  of  the  North  Americ-an  desert    i; 
B^onatry,  may    be   dai)geT<:<iiB    from    u 
iek  of  PQclden  spates.  ^ 

At  the  Karambi  confluence  the    ^ 
f  ndes    of    the    Batoka    Gorge    are 
weathered  down  into  long  slopes,  as 
thown  in  Fig.   15,  but  the  valley  fio, 
IB  not  much  wider,  nor  in  general 
Upect  more  conspicuous,  than  aome 

I  of  the  tributary  ravines  with  which  the  bordering  country  is  intersected. 
In  fact,  the  view  from  a  high  ridge  above  the  sharp  bend  of  the  main 
.liver  east  of  confluence  revealed  a  oonfused  maxe  of  gorges,  among 
which  that  of  the  Zambezi  was  diatinguishable  only  by  its  broad  ribbon 
Bf  water. 
Since  leaving  the  Mavaugn  we  had  traversed  an  uninhabited 
ocmntry,  and  as  supplies  for  our  carriers  were  running  short,  we  were 
<M>mpaUed  to  prese  on  by  the  ipiickeBt  and  easiest  route,  so  that  we  did 
x^ot  again  reach  the  Zambezi  from  the  northern  side  till  we  arrived  at 
kfakwa.  Daring  the  greater  part  of  this  four  days'  march  our  native 
[uidee  declared  that  the  river  was  at  a  long  day's  journey  or  more  to 
a  south  of  lis.  But  if  they  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  its  position. 
which  is  somewhat  doubtful  (as  they  not  unnaturally  hold  the  network  of 
■(oi^esiD  dread),  their  estimate  must,  I  think,  have  implied  the  diffloulty 
l«f  the  route  rather  than  the  aotunl  distance.  At  any  rate,  I  saw,  from 
I  *eammanding  view-point  near  our  camp  at  'Ntoro,  the  edges  of  a  deep 
I  eoatinnaus  ravine  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  wildemesa  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  4  or  5  miles,  whioh,  from  its  direction  and  from  subse* 
(jHent  observations,  I  auspeot  to  have  been  the  Batoka  gorge  itself,  near 
■U  termination.  Bat  one  would  have  had  to  reach  the  very  crest  of  its 
trench  before  one  could  be  assured,  by  the  gleam  of  its  waters,  that  the 
eruiTe  river  did  indeed  hold  this  course. 

*  BoBte  al{iiue  coiA  witli  which  I  waa  provideil  waa  occnaionally  o(  Berrice  in  these 
dctoBnta,  aiiecially  hr  preliminarjr  i^xplurMiuo. 
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From  the  northern  Bide,  therefore,  the  moBt  easterly  spot  where  we 

[Bally   explored  the  gorge  was  at  the  oonfluenoe  of   the  Earamba; 

I  tat  I  afterwards  reached  it  from  the  south  at  a  place  approximately  15 

miles  east  of  the  Kamtnba.     This  nas  after  we  had  ferried  across  tha 

river  at  Makwa,  aud  I  had  started  afresh  under  the  guidance  of  the  late 

H.  P.  Greer  to  traverse  a  route  over  the  plateau  to  Matet^i  station.     On 

the  third  day  of  this  westward  journey  we  diverged  sharply  north-eastward 

from  the  Lulcunguli  valley,  and  continued  on  this  course  until  weneared 

the  Batoka  gorge.     Our  track  lay  across  comparatively  even  country 

which  sloped  gently  toward  the  Luknnguli  until  we  were  within  ^-  or  \i 

miles  of  the  Zambezi,  when  we  crossed  a  low  rooky  watershed  and  entered 

a  tnach  rougher  stretch  which  drained  directly  noithward.     This  direct 

mtge  has  probably  been  initiated  by  the  excavation  of  the  gorge,  and  in 

w  eadng  backward  into  the  older  basin  of  the  Lnkunguli,  which  trends 

latw&rd,   approximately    parallel    to    that  of   the   Zambezi.      At  the 

I  of  the  new  drainage,  shallow  rocky  cirques  have  been  developed, 

I  lead  downward  into  narrow  chasms  that  fall  abruptly  to  the  main 

From  the  crest  of  one  of  these  cirques  to  the  bottom  of  the  great 

uon,  according  to  my  aneroid,  the  fall  is  about  836  feet.  | 

W«  made  a  fatiguing  but  not  difficult  descent  into  the  gorge  over 

mbled  blocks  and  raiuwash,  down  a  crumbling  spur  overgrown  with 

1  usual  dry  bush.    When  we  reached   the  bottom,  our  view  waa 

rounded  offal  a  short  distance  both  ways  by  the  curves  of  the  canon, 

tnd  the  broad  strand  on  which  we  stood  seemed  like  a  quiet  island  in 

the  underworld.     It  was  here  that  wo  saw  on  the  strand  the  previously  ■ 

mentioned  ejioor  of  lion,  along  with  that  of  several  "bnok;"    and  a 

huge  crocodile  floated  basking  in  a  smooth  eddy.     The  liver  ran  swiftly 

but  noiselessly  in  a  deep  stream  that  at    its  narrowest  was  VO  yards 

wide.     There   are    rapids    not   far   distant,  however,   for  at  night:   the 

olamour  of  broken  water  from  a  lower  roach  could  be  heard  at  our  oamp 

1  the  crest  of  the  gorge. 

The  persistence  of  the  trench-like  character  of  the  valley  down  to 

B  point,  and  its  absence  at  not  many  miles  farther  down-stream,  seem 

[t  imply  that  the  sharp  break  between  the  low-level  and  high-level 

,   of  the   river,  which   now  causes   the    Victoria  Falls,  was  first 

ivdioped  in  the  portion  of  its  course  which  lay  above  the  oonfluenoe  of 

b  Matetsi. 

Near  the  month  of  the  Matetsi  the  main  river,  in  its  dry-season 
oondition,  forms  a  broad  stream  with  deep  pools,  much  fi'equeuted  by 
tha  hippopotamus,  and  with  many  shallows  interrupted  by  islets. 
Below  the  Matetsi  confluence  it  is  at  first  confined  in  a  narrower,  yet 
oomparatively  shallow,  valley.  Tben  it  again  expands,  and  at  Makwa 
its  aspect  recalls  the  river  scenery  above  the  Victoria  Falls — a  tranquil 
Btream  aboitt  half  a  milu  wide,  flowing  among  well-wooded  islands,  in 
an  opes  valley  with  irregular  slopes,  from  which  kopjes  of  no  great 
8o.  la— Mabch,  1908.]  x 
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height  here  and  there  make  salient  projectioDB  (Figs.  16  and  IT).  Tiui 
is  the  character  of  the  river  and  its  valley  to  a  little  belo'w  the  am* 
flnenoe  of  the  Deka;  and  then  the  hills  close  in  upon  it  agsio  lod 
iuTolve  it  in  the  wild  lower  gorge  deBonbed  with  enoh  depth  of  fteling 
by  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons. 


(riHiobfniliaiti  r.  w.  HJui^a.) 

RflalioK  of  Ihc  Tra>alarie»  to  the  Trunk  Drainn^e:  Northern  T, 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  Zambezi,  thronghoal  the  BaMu 
the  subeidiary  Btreaiu -system  radialee  outward  from  tlw 
ancient  igueoUB  itnd  luetaniorjihic  rook^  that  boaads  the 
on  the  Qorth-oists  muI  this  system  is  probably  therefore  of 
sequent "  type,  rrotu  the  highland  the  streams  flow  north  as 
to  the  Kafue  river,  and  wwt,  eouth-we«^  south,  eoath-east,  and 
out,  as  direct  tributaries  to  the  Zambijei.  In  the  portion  of  thh* 
gyatem  croasod  by  our  traverse,  the  average  coarse  of  the  trilml 
swung  ronud  froQi  •onth-wist  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  FdUib 
•oilth-eonth-«ast  in  lh«  nei);UlKiurhoo.l  of  Makwa.  The  etreatas  in  oB 
path  that  api)cian>d  tu  tielong  to  this  conseijuent  drainage  wen  tlM 
Matamba  (which  has  its  ooufluonce  aliove  tlie  Viof oria  Falls,  and,  oil 
Itavuig  yet  been  rejuveuateil,  is  graded  down  maturely  t<>  the  mwn 
rt«w).  the  Tngwosi  or  Kalom.i  (the  latter  name  being  preferable  becinse 
of  tiw  ooafnaion  with  another  I'ngwresi  or  I'mgweei  farther  weatw»d;, 


Fic.  IT.     The  Baviue  ot  a.  northern  triliutnry,  about  20  miias  Ea^t 

VictoriBpalU. 

[FlK(obi/F.  W.  Sj/t«,) 
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the  Namanibtt,  the  Gwemanai, and  perhaps  the  Bwani  and  theChibongo 
(the  last,  not  ahown  on  my  sketob-map,  lying  between  the  M.amba  and 
the  Earamba). 

Bnt  besides  these  long-eataliHahod  tributarieB,  there  .are  numerouB 
smaller  streams  flowing  directly  into  the  gorge,'  thut  have  probably 
been  developed  more  receatly,  under  oonditions  to  which  I  have 
previoiiBly  referred.  In  moet  cases  these  have  begun  as  temporary 
rain-gullies  on  the  flats  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gorge 
soon  after  its  excavation.  By  reason  of  their  excessive  gradient,  and 
their  picking  out  of  the  weakest  vertical  planes  in  the  rock,  these 
gullies  have  been  extended  backward  rapidly  into  the  plateati,  and  have 
soon  developed  small  independent  basins,  which  have  broken  into  the 
territories  of  the  older  tributaries,  souietimes  even  capturing  and 
diverting  them.  The  indications  of  these  minor  revolutions,  in  the 
form  of  truncated  segments  of  older  valleys,  are  numerous  in  all  the 
dissected  portions  of  the  plateau,  and  are  occasionally  associated  with  a 
sprinkling  of  pebbles,  representing  ancient  stream-detritus. 

Many  of  the  new  streams  still  lie  wholly  within  the  rocky  country 
along  the  rim  of  the  gorge,  but  the  sources  of  others  reach  back  to  the 
eand-bults  that  bound  the  mgged  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Zambezi. 
The  short  newer  streams  all  cease  to  run  during  the  dry  season ;  and 
even  among  the  tributaries  considered  to  belong  to  the  original  group,  it 
is  doublful  whether  any  within  our  traverse,  except  the  Kalomo,  main- 
tftins  a  perennial  flow. 

The  natives  have  names  for  most  of  these  watercourses  ;  and  among 
those  west  of  the  Earamba,  noted  by  Mr.  Sykes,  but  not  shown  on  my 
sketch-map,  are  the  Namburn,  Chisonsi,  Kengana,  Miisaki,  Mara, 
Easya,  Mabombo,  and  Uhikamba, 

I  have  already  described  ilio  ravine  of  the  tiongwi,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  habit  of  all  these  streams  in  their  approach  to  the 
inaiu  gorge.  The  bird's-eye  view  of  a  segment  of  the  Karamba  valley, 
^ven  in  Fig.  12,  p.  2'JO,  exemplifies  their  behaviour  in  descending  from 
ihe  plateau.  The  aspect  of  these  ravines  where  they  have  be«n  some- 
what  widened  by  weathering  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

Until  wo  reached  the  Ealomo  river  we  were  able  to  cross  all  the 
aortberu  tributaries  above  the  place  of  their  shaVp  descent.  But  this 
stream,  by  far  tbe  most  important  northern  feeder  that  lay  in  onr  routo, 
has  carved  out  for  itself  a  profound  valley  enmeshed  by  the  ravines  of 
its  branches,  the  whole  forming  a  oomplex  basin  of  excessively  rugged 
obaraoter,  sinking  deeply  into  the  plateau.  It  happened,  unfortunsloly, 
that  my  aneroid  was  rendered  temporarily  useless  by  an  accident  just 
before  we  descended  into  this  wild  basin,  ho  that  I  was  deprived  of  itd 
lid  in  eatimatiug  the  relative  level  of  the  stream  ai  our  camp  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  but  it  was  my  impression  that  the  Kalomo  at  onr 
arouing-place  had  graded  down  its  bed  approximately  to  (he  new  or 
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low-level  poBition  of  the  Zambezi,  and  that  there  was  unlikely  to  be  any 
considerable  further  fall  between  this  plaoe  and  its  montlL  I  legietted 
that  circnmstances  did  not  permit  me  to  follow  this  river  both  downward 
and  upward,  as  its  exploration  would  probably  have  yielded  results  of 
much  interest  both  physiographically  and  geologically.  The  huge 
flood-bars  of  rolled  stones  in  its  bed  contained  evidence  of  wide  diversity 
in  the  rock-structure  of  its  upper  reaches,  and  also  showed  how  powerful 
its  torrent  must  be  when  in  spate.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  (middle  of 
July)  the  stream  still  maintained  a  flow  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
tributary  of  the  Zambezi  within  the  area  of  my  traverses.  We  were  just 
able  to  cross  dryshod  by  selecting  the  biggest  natural  stepping-stones. 

We  mounted  steeply  out  of  the  Kalomo  basin  on  its  eastward  side  by 
the  cooml^e-like  valley  of  the  Knongu,  one  of  its  many  branches,  and 
after  traversing  a  complicated  stretch  of  broken  ground,  due  to  the 
iuflueDce  of  the  low-level  Kalomo  drainage,  we  again  reached  the  com- 
paratively level  plateau.  Our  next  three  streams,  the  Namaruba, 
Gwemansi,  and  Iburumansi,  were  all  crossed  where  they  ran  feebly  in 
relatively  shallow  valleys  of  the  plateau-type. 

The  Kalomo  (Ungwesi)  is  the  only  tributary  shown  in  this  part  of  the 
country  on  the  B.S.A.  Co.'s  map  ;  but  the  three  streams  above  mentioned 
are  evidently  those  indicated  farther  northward  on  the  map  in  Major 
A.  St.  H.  Gibbons*  •  Africa  from  South  to  North '  (vol.  1),  as  having 
been  crossed  in  the  route  followed  by  Captain  G.  Hamilton  and  Major 
F.  J.  Quick  in  1 890.  The  "  Maroba  "  river  of  this  map  is  doubtless  that 
for  which  we  obtained  the  name  **  Namaruba  "  ;  the  other  two,  and  also 
the  Bwani  further  eastward,  are  shown  without  names. 

From  some  glimpses  of  the  distant  country  to  the  northward  that  I 
obtained  in  this  district,  and  from  geological  indications,  I  suspeot  that 
the  heads  of  the  basins  of  the  Namaruba  and  Gwemansi  have  been 
encroached  upon  by  aggressive  eastern  feeders  of  the  low-level  Kalomo 
river. 

Southern  Tributaries. — There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
subsidiary  drainage- system  of  the  basalt  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Batoka  gorge  and  that  to  the  north  of  it,  for  the  courses  of  the  northern 
streams  in  the  district  examined  make  a  wide  angle  with  the  main 
river,  whereas  the  chief  southern  tributaries  within  the  same  longitudes 
trend  towards  the  Zambezi  at  an  acute  angle.  Indeed,  some  portions 
of  the  courses  of  these  latter  tributaries  or  of  their  feeders  follow  a 
direction  approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the  main  river.  Moreover, 
the  deeply  sunk  basins  of  the  chief  southern  tributaries  are  much  more 
expanded  than  those  of  the  northern  streams  (with  perhaps  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  Kalomo),  or  even,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  than  that  of 
the  Zambezi  itself  in  the  same  longitudes.  Thus,  the  Batoka  gorge, 
wherever  I  saw  it,  forms  in  cross-section  a  simple  though  deep  notoh  in 
the  plateau,  with  mere  traces  of  a  shallow  outer  valley  oooasionally 
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■flBooiated  with  it ;  while  the  baeiss  of  the  Deka  and  Matebii  form  broad 
idepiesBioDB,  is  which  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  platean 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  asBociated  with  inner  raTinosof  relatively 
■mall  dimensions.  Indeed,  the  basin  of  the  Matetsi  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  phyeiographical  shaping  of  the  oonntry 
ith  of  the  Batoka  gorge,  its  northern  rim  parallel  to  the  Zambesi 
vriag  gained  so  far  northward  that  the  direct  drainage  to  the  main 
or  ia  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  region  is  perhaps  still  too  ecanty  to  warrant 
the  interpretation  of  its  strnctnre,  but  we  may,  at  any  rate,  recall  one 
robTions  reason  for  the  conditions  above  mentioned.  Both  the  Matetsi 
And  the  Deka  join  the  Zambezi  below  the  end  of  ite  gorge,  and  their 
low-level  outlets  are  therefore  of  high  antiquity  ;  ao  that  during  the 
ivbole  time  that  the  main  river  has  been  carving  out  its  canon,  these 
tribntaries  have  been  lengthening  and  widening  their  nearly  parallel 
basins  in  the  plateau,  thereby  drawing  more  and  more  of  the  upland 
drainage  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and  perhaps  even  robbing 
the  Zambezi  itself  of  some  of  its  sluggish  unrejuvenated  feeders. 

But  now  the  conditions  are  again  altered ;  the  gorge  has  reaohed 
backward  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Matetsi;  the  short  direct  streams 
of  precipitous  gradient,  vigorously  at  work,  are  beginning  to  encroach 
BpOD  the  inward  elopes  of  the  aggressor,  and  the  factors  that  tell  in  the 
lAompetilion  are  reversed.  The  Masui  river,  especially,  that  joins  the 
imbezi  from  the  south  a  or  4-  miles  below  the  Victoria  Falls,  though 
ma  yet  it  has  had  time  to  develop  the  fall  effect  of  its  rejuvenation  only 
for  avery  short  distance  above  its  mouth,  has  a  promising  future,  boding 
mischief  to  the  western  flank  of  the  Matetsi  system.  Bui  at  all  times, 
whichever  system  gains,  the  plateau  always  loses. 

Consequent  ttpon  the  obliquity  in  direction  and  relative  maturity  of 
these  southern  tributaries,  it  happens  that  a  profile-section  drawn 
southward  at  a  right  angle  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  Batoka  gorge 
to  the  margin  of  the  Kalahari  desert  will  intersect  at  least  three  wide 
depressions — the  first  containing  the  Lukanguli,  an  important  feeder  of 
the  Matetsi;  the  second,  containing  the  Matetsi  itself;  and  the  third, 
containing  the  Deka  river. 

iteworthy  that  this  subparallel  stream-system  appears  to  be 
restricted  to  the  basaltic  country,  and  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  longest  under  dissection.  On  the  east  it  is  not  maintained  by  the 
Gwai,  which  flows  approximately  northward  from  an  upland  of  older 
rocks  ;  and  on  the  west  it  ceases  with  the  Musui,  which  also  appears  to  hold 
a  general'  northerly  course,  though  swerving  eastward  for  a  few  miles 
above  its  conflaence.  Probably  the  prevalence  of  east-and-west  planes 
of  weakness  in  the  basalts,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,"  has 

*  For  fuller  (liaeuBuoii  nnd  illuittatloti  of  the  effect  of  these  planes  on  the  diaioige 
aw  m;  prarioui  paper.  Quart.  Joum.  Qtd.  Soc.,  rat.  S3,  pp.  187-19:^. 
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been  the  predominant  factor  in  this  matt«r,  its  effect  becoming  pro- 
gresBively  greater  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the  low-level 
drainage.  If  tbiG  be  bo,  the  streams  in  question  in  their  present  form 
are  "  anbaequeate,"  and  may  depart  widely  from  earlier  conditions. 

Thongh  the  cartography  of  the  region  aouth  of  the  Batoka  gorge  is 
well  in  advance  of  that  of  the  northern  aide,  it  is  yet  very  imperfect, 
and,  oxoept  along  the  route  of  the  new  railway,  still  depends  mainly  npon 
the  maps  of  those  great  pioneers,  James  Chapman  and  Thomas  Baiues, 
published  nearly  fifty  years  ago."  Their  mapping  of  the  Matetsi  t  basin 
shows  maoh  detail,  and  has  not  been  improved  by  the  interpretation 
of  it  given  in  recent  maps  (e.y.  The  B.S.A.  Co.'d  "  Rhodesia,"  on  tbe 
1  T  1,000,000  scale,  sheet  6).  X  The  lower  portion  of  the  Matetsi  is 
named  the  "  Mapako  river  "  on  Chapman's  map,  and  the  "  Makapo  "  on 
that  of  BainsK,  but  neither  name  appears  now  to  be  known  to  the 
natives.  In  endeavouring  to  revise  their  reanlta  I  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Greer,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
native  tongue  was  essential  to  my  object. 

At  Makwa  ( Wankie's  drift)  I  was  able  to  identify  "  Logier  hill,"  the 
site  of  Baines'  disastrous  encampment  during  his  attempt  to  build  boata 
in  which  to  navigate  the  Zambei^i  (see  Fig.  !8).  We  were  guided  to 
this  place  by  two  old  natives  who  recollected  the  oiroumntances  well, 
though  they  could  only  tell  of  two  white  men  there— Jabomani 
(presumably  Chapman)  and  Jantoni  (Anthony,  the  young  Boer) — and 
did  not  seem  to  remember  a  third. 

The  stream-bed  west  of  this  kopje,  dry  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  shown 
as  Logier  river  on  Baines'  map,  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Oongobnjo. 
The  view  reproduced  in  Fig.  Iti  (p,  294)  looks  across  the  delta  of  this 
tributary.  Our  route  followed  up  this  stream-bed  for  2  or  3  miles, 
and  then  crossed  a  broad  high-lying  sand-bult,  from  which  we  descended 
steeply  into  the  valley  of  the  Matetsi  about  4  miles  above  its  confluence, 
where  it  has  a  somewhat  wide  floor,  not  far  above  Zambezi-level,  and  is 
lined  with  alluvial  torracos,  cultivated  by  the  natives.  According  to 
Mr,  Greer,  the  name  of  the  river,  to  be  in  keeping  vrith  the  native 
pronunciation,  should  have  been  transliterated  "Matezi"  (which  would 
also  have  served  to  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  Matetsi,  a  feeder  of 
the  Kalomo  river).  But  as  the  latter  spelling  has  been  adopted  officially 
for  the  station  and  post-office  where  the  railway  croBsea  the  river,  it  will 
now  stand. 

On  our  westward  march  from  the  mouth  of  the    Matetsi    we   rose 


*  J.   Ohapman,  'TravelB  in  the  Interior  of  Soath  Aftloa'  (Ixindi 
T.  ^inei, ' Exploration  in  South- WeAAfncft' (I'OniioQ:  1S61}. 
t  Spelt  "  Hatstaie  "  bj  ChipmftB,  &nd  "  Hateitaie  "  bf  BajnM. 
I  Publialiod  by  E.  Stanford,  Iiondon, 
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quickly  for  about  450  feet  to  a  wide  spur  of  the  pktean,  and  then  u 
rapidly  desoended  into  the  broad  deep  valley  of  an  important  eaet- 
flowing  feeder  of  the  Matetai,  which  we  followed  up  for  two  days  fo  its 
In  the  lower  part  of  this  valley,  the  river  (which  at  the  end  of 
^Jnly  Btill  maintained  a  strong  flow  of  water)  is  known  to  the  natives  as 
"""  3  Lntnngnli;  but  the  dry  stream-bed  on  the  undulating  plateau  that 
!  followed  during  the  second  day  was  called  the  Jambezi.  I  am  a 
uncertain,  however,  whether  this  wateroonrse  constituted  the 
nain  head  of  the  Lnkuoguli,  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the  branches. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  Jambezi-Lukonguli  is  the  stream 


indicated  on  the  maps  of  Chapman  and  Baines  as  the  Myalambesi.  Its 
continoance  eastward  was  left  somewhat  uncertain  on  their  maps  ;  bat 
it  was  supposed  to  How  independently  to  the  Zamliezi,  and  to  have  its 
eonfluenoe  a  little  to  the  northward  of  that  of  the  Matetsi.  From  a 
view-point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Matetsi  I  saw  a  side- valley  in  approxi- 
mately the  position  of  the  supposed  confluence  of  the  Myatambesi,  but 
this  must  belong  to  a  stream  of  the  short  direct  type,  and  not  to  the 
LnktiDgnli,  for  the  latter  river  joins  the  Matet«i  10  or  16  miles  above 
its  mouth.    On  the  B.S.A,  Co.'s  map  the  Myatambeai  is  rightly  shown 

Utft  feeder  of  the  Matetsl,  but,  presuming  it  to  be  the  Lugnnguli,  its 

Bourse  is  qnite  incorrectly  represented. 
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Like  all  the  larger  Bonthem  stieams,  the  Lnkusgnli  heads  an  the 
plateau  in  wide  grass-covered  loam-flats,  whioh  form  a  shallow  bans 
bounded  by  higher  forested  sand-veld.  On  the  north  this  sand-veld 
separates  the  basin  from  the  direct  Zambezi  drainage,  and  on  the  south 

it  spreads  across  the  subsidiazy  watershed 
and  covers  a  large  part  of  the  long  descent 
into  the  main  basin  of  the  Matetsi.  The 
alternation  of  loam-flats  and  sand-bnlts,  with 
occasional  interspaces  of  rocky  gronnd,  is  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  tiie  less  broken 
portions  of  the  plateau,  as  I  haVe  elsewhere 
described  *  and  illustrated  by  the  figure  hera 
reproduced  (Fig.  19). 

The  mapping  and  nomenclature  of  th^ 
middle  reaches  of  the  Matetsi  with  its  tribu-^ 
taries  also  require  rectification,  toward  which, 
however,  I  can  contribute  little.  What  was—: 
considered  by  Chapman  and  Baines— correctly, 
as  I  think — to  be  the  main  stream,  receiving 
numerous  feeders  from  the  south,  is  shown  on 
the  official  map  as  the  Machumpa  river,  and 
the  Matetsi  is  given  an  independent  course 
farther  westward.  The  error  has  probably 
arisen  from  a  misinterpretation  of  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  Matetsi,  some  3  miles  west  of  the 
railway-crossing,  which  appears  to  bring  the 
river  in  from  the  north-west;  but  we  found 
that  another  bend  toward  the  opposite  quarter 
soon  counteracted  the  efiect  of  the  first.  The 
natives  whom  we  ([ucbtioned  knew  the  Ma- 
chumpa only  as  a  small  spruit,  tributary  to 
the  Matetsi. 

The  Chichigumba  river  of  my  sketch- 
luap  is  that  shown  as  the  Chinjagumba  on 
the  official  map.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
of  the  upper  feeders  of  the  Matetsi,  and 
indeed  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  least  equal  in 
consequence  to  the  Matetsi  near  their  con- 
Ihiencc.  In  direction  and  in  the  features  of 
its  })a8in,  it  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
Lukiingiili,  except  that  the  comparatively  high  level  of  its  confluence 
prevents  its  valley  ever  attaining  the  abruptness  and  depth  of  that  of 
the  lower  Lukunguli. 
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♦  Qwirt.  Jonrn.  Genl.  Soc.,  vol.  63,  pp.  WJ-llO  and  lig.  1. 
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On  oar  rapid  southward  joiirney  from  Lnkiibiro'a  kraal  (Jarabau's 
kraal  of  the  B.S.A.  Co. "s  map)  in  the  Chichignmba  baBin  to  the  head  of 
the  Deka  valloj',  we  croBBod  the  Matetei  river  not  many  milea  below  its 
head.  Here  it  had  no  definite  valley,  but  was  merely  a  trickling  stream, 
with  long  narrow  water-pools,  confined  by  low  banks  on  an  open  plain. 
Some  of  its  little  feeders,  however,  have  excavated  irregular  valleya  in  the 
higher  country  to  the  sotithward,  where  flat-topped  ridgea  rise  against 
the  sky-line. 

The  broad  high  strip  of  tree-covered  eand-veld,  called  by  Chapman 
the  "  High  land  of  Boonika,"  that  lay  aoroBS  our  route  between  the  upper 
basin  of  ihe  Matotsi  and  that  of  the  Deka,  may  be  regarded  as  a  northern 
spur  of  the  Kalahari  that  has  not  yet  been  broken  np  by  the  tributary 
drainage  of  the  Zambezi  system.  It  holds  the  characteristic  shallow 
pans  or  vleys,  with  no  outlet,  which  contain  water  for  a  short  time 
during  the  wet  Beaeou  ;  and  at  it«  southern  edge  we  passed  a  small  pit- 
like  water-hole  of  the  Kalahari  type,  sunk  8  or  10  feet  below  the  general 
level.  The  deBcent  from  this  country  to  the  Deka  basin  was  very 
gradual,  but  unfortunately  it  was  night  before  we  reached  that  river, 
kud  darkness  hid  the  transition  from  me. 

The  Deka  basin,  so  far  as  it  liea  within  [the  basalts,  ia  generally 
similar  to  that  of  the  Matetsi.  Its  Bouth-eastern  side  is,  however,  of 
diSTerent  aspect,  as  a  reault  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  country-rock 
from  basalt  to  Bandstones  and  coal-bearing  shales  along  the  great 
"Deka  fault  ;"*  and  on  this  eide,  the  valley  is  fringed  with  tabular 
kopjea  that  become  relatively  higher  and  more  rugged  ob  the  basin 
becomes  deeper.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  average  direction  of  the 
Deka  river  from  its  headwaters  to  beyond  the  Wankie  coalfield  is 
tpproximatelj  east-north-eaat,  and  that  it  is  placed  too  far  southward  on 
the  recent  maps,  which  give  it  a  north-easterly  oonrBO.  But  my  observa- 
tions were  not  of  a  character  to  enable  me  definitely  to  fix  its  position. 

Conciuding  Notes.— &  more  particular  and  localized  description  of 
the  plateau  and  of  the  country  generally  along  our  routea  will  be 
futind  in  the  short  itinerary  printed  as  an  appendix  to  my  paper  on 
to  geology  of  the  region  (op.  eit.,  pp.  213,  214).  It  may  be  added  that 
the  hazards  uf  the  country  to  the  traveller  are  increased  by  the  great 
Scarcity  of  conspicuous  features  to  serve  aa  landmarks  where  the  plateau 
»«  unbroken,  and  by  the  general  eimilarity  of  the  ravines  where  it  is 
•lisMCted.  South  of  the  Matetsi,  however,  on  the  eouthem  side  of  the 
%unbozi,  and  east  of  Ihe  Qwemansi  on  the  northern  side,  where  the 
ground  has  been  more  broadly  carved  away,  there  are  usually  hilla  of 
recognizable  shape  when  a  distant  sky-line  is  in  sight. 

The  average  level  of  the  plateau  falls  decidedly  toward  the  Zambezi 
\jot\i  from  Ihe  north  and  from  the  aouth,  and  it  also  sinks  eastwards 

*  QiaH  Jount.  Oeol.  Soe.,  op.  eit.,  pp.  178-180,  and  tgt.  2  and  S. 
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until  the  Deka  is  reaohed.  These  gradients  probably  pertain  to  its 
original  Btructnre,  but  have  been  greatly  aocentuated  by  erosion.  If  it 
should  ever  be  worth  plauniug  irrigation  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
Zambezi  baain,  water  could  therefore  be  conveyed  by  gravitation  from 
above  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the  plateau  and 
its  valleys. 

I  append  a  series  of  aneroid  readings  taken  at  intervals  along  our 
route.  Though  not  likely  to  have  muoh  value  as  absolute  measure- 
ments of  altitude,  they  will  serve  as  indications  of  the  relative  levels. 
The  weather  remained  uniformly  placid  throughout  our  jonrneys — cold 
nighlB  and  bright  hot  days  with  clear  skies,  except  on  three  days  when 
scattered  paoks  of  white  cloud  sailed  up  in  the  afternoon. 

For  the  photographs  with  which  this  paper  is  illustrated  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Sykes,  and  of  Miss  Louisa  Rhodes 
(acting  as  the  representative  of  her  brother,  the  late  Colonel  F.  W. 
Ehodea,-who  accompanied  us  on  our  journey  north  of  the  gorge).  I  have 
also  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  for  permission  to 
reproduce  Figs.  8,  11,  12,  13,  and  19 ;  and  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  same  privilege  in  Fig.  1. 

Appbozihate  Altitudes,  prou  ANKaoin  Observations,  is  thk  Zaubezi 
Basin  abodnd  tus  Batoka  Gorqe. 

Hole, — The  instrument  used  was  a  Stanley's  2f-inch  aneroid,  com- 
pensated. In  the  altitudes  given  below,  the  actual  readingn  have  been 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  fixed  levels  on  the  Bulaw ay o- Victoria  Falls 
railway  at  the  plaoes  where  I  could  compare  these  with  the  results 
yielded  by  the  instrument.  The  figures  can  be  approximations  only, 
hut  the  instrument  gave  fairly  consistent  results  throughout. 

Fur  the  following  supplementary  altitudes  I  am  indebted  to  the 
officers  of  the  Rhodesia  Railway  Company  :  Vielorta  Falls  railieay  italion, 
2994  feet ;  Victoria  Falla  hrid-je  (rail-level),  2876  feet ;  Keti  tiding  (on 
plateau  north-west  of  Matetsi),  3489  feet ;  MaUUi  tialion,  2804  feet ; 
Kaluna  siding  (between  Matetsi  and  Deka  bridge),  2987  feet ;  Deka  bridge, 
2292  feet;   Wankie  slalion,  2418  feet;  Btdawayo.  4469  feet. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr,  G.  C.  Imbault  (who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Victoria  Falls  bridge)  that  a  measurement  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Victoria  Falls  by  triangulation  gave  the  height  ua 
357  feet ;  the  dry-season  water-surface  in  the  gorge  beneath  the  Falls 
will  therefore  be  at  an  altitude  of  2540  feet 

The  altitudes  are  in  feet  above  sea-level  (Cape  datum). 

Where  the  opportunity  occurred,  readings  were  taken  at  different 
hours,  and  in  these  cases  (he  average  is  given,  and  the  number  of 
separate  observations  is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  brackets. 
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Thb  Batoka  Gobob. 


Localitj. 


Victoria  Falls     

Near     oonflaenoe     of     Songwi 

riTwr       •••  •••  •••  ••• 

MaYADg^  camp  ...        ... 

CShimamba  cataracts      

Highest  point  on  route  between 

Mamba   river   and    Karamba 

n«er       •••  •..  «••  ••• 

Karamba  camp  and  confluence ... 
Opposite  to  Namaruba  confluence 

(south  side  of  gorge) 
In  hollow  on  crest  at  south  side 

of  gorge  

At  Matetsi  confluence 

Makwa  ( Wankio's  drift) 


Crest  of  the 
gorge,  or 

nearaat  staU. 

sble  point  on 

tbepUtesn 
adjtcent. 

Feetsbove 
Mft-lereL 

2900 


Bottom  of 
thegoige, 
oeiuul  J  on 
theflood- 
pUtform. 


Feet  above 
sea-level. 
2540 


(6)  2680  "(2)  2220 
i  (3)  2830       — 
i  (3)  2430      1780 


2720 
(7)  2450 

(2)  2420] 

(2)  2280 1 


1630 


Remarks. 


1470 
(3)  1440 


See  note  above. 
Depth  of  gorge,  469  feet. 
„    „   650  feet. 


820  feet 
(but  less  at  actual  crest). 


»» 


»» 


(2)    ir»90         Depth  of  gorge,  830  feet. 


*Baincs  gives  1550  feet 
for  his  camp  on  Logger 
hill:  and  Mohr,  1680 
feet  for  Wankie*s  kraal. 


Matetsi  Basin  (ooinq  upstbeam). 


Locality. 

8and-bnlt  between  Gongobujo  river  and  Matetsi  river 
Ghesa*8  kraal,  in  Matetsi  valley,  4  miles  above  mouth 
Plateau  in  north  angle  between  Matetsi  and  Lukunguli  rivers 

Siantete's  kraal,  in  Lukun^uli  valley 

Dambi's  kraal,  at  head  of  Lukunguli  valley 

Watershed  between  Dambi's  kraal  and  Matetsi  railway- station 

ICatetsi  river  at  ford,  4  miles  west  of  Matetsi  station 

In  north  angle  between  Matetsi  and  Chitshigumba  rivers    ... 
Lnkubiro's  kraal  (formerly  Jaraban's),  Chitshigumba  valley 
Matetsi  river  at  highest  crossing,  near  Pandamatenka  road  . . . 
South  side  of  Matetsi  basin,  near  its  head,  at  Matbeison's    ... 
Boomka  saod-bult,  between  Matetsi  and  Deka  basins 


Feet  above  sea-level 

.  .  . 

2180 

.  •  . 

(4) 

1590 

1 
•  .  .     , 

W 

2020 

•  ••   1 

W 

2220 

•  •• 

(2) 

2790 

•  •• 

3040 

t  •  ■ 

2850 

1 1  • 

(2) 

3080 

•  •• 

(2) 

3210 

•  •  • 

(2) 

8180 

•  •  • 

(3) 

3380 

•  •  t 

(2) 

3620 

Deka  Basin  (going  downstream). 

Ix>callty. 

Uppev  valley,  near  i/eKa  ...        ...        •.•        •••        •••        .«•        ••• 

Pint  oamp  in  valley  below  Deka  

Bumbnsi  camp,  south-east  side  of  Deka  valley  

If toio*t  kraal  (between  Bumbusi  and  Ngoni*s)  

Kgoni't  loraal,  on  low  terrace  of  Deka  river     

Deka  railway  bridge  (see  above)  

Deka  yalley  at  Bondulu  confluence,  6  miles  north  of  Wankie  station 
Makwa  (Wankie's  drift),  near  mouth  of  Deka  river  (see  above) 


Fccttb 

ove  tea-level 

(4) 

3450 

(3) 

3390 

(2) 

2870 

(2) 

2530 

(2) 

2390 

2292 

2150 

1440 

(     304     ) 

LIEUT.   COMYN"S  SURVEY  OF  THE  PIBOR  RIVER. 

One  of  the  priucipal  upper  brancheit  of  the  Sobat  has  for  somo  jean 
been  known  to  be  the  Pibor,  which  joina  the  Akobo  from  the  south  a 
little  flhort  of  8°  N.  lat.  It  was  asoended  a  short  distance  by  Lieut- 
Oolonel  (ihen  Major)  Marse  in  1898,  but,  owing  to  difficulties  caused 
by  the  sudd,  little  farther  was  done  to  explore  its  course  until,  in  1904, 
K  Buocessfnl  ascent  to  a  point  far  to  the  south  was  made  by  Lient. 
Oomyu,  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  the  gunboat  Aba  Klea  (apparently  the 
same  in  which  Major  Masse  had  visited  the  river).  Tiieut.  Comyn  hw; 
sent  Ds  a  detailed  account  of  his  voyage,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  hia' 
survey,  which  ia  here  reproduced  on  a  smaller  ecale.  The  foIlowin| 
notes  embrace  the  most  interesting  parte  of  the  narrative. 

The  amount  of  sudd  appears  to  have  been  less  than  usual  in  Anj 


1004,  the  month  in  which  the  ascent  was  begun.  After  passing  iaa 
predecessors'  farthest,  Lieut.  Comyn  steamed  across  a  lake-like  expansioa 
covered  with  thin  sudd,  and  soon  found  a  clear  stream,  about  20  feet 
deep,  ranning  between  banks  about  200  yards  apart,  crowned  with  « 
belt  of  thorny  bush,  beyond  which  lay  a  large  treeless  plain,  with  a  lin« 
of  heglii/  trees  {Balanites  mgnptiaca).  A  herd  of  elephants  was  seen 
well  OS  other  game,  including  giraffe  in  extraordinary  Dumbers,  &U 
being  very  tame.  A  belt  of  sudd  had  to  be  cut  through,  and  beyond 
this  the  waterway  dwindled  to  from  20  to  50  yards,  though  the  belts  o£ 
bush  were  still  100  yards  apart.  About  SO  miles  bejond  the  moutlL 
of  the  Agwei,  traces  of  human  inhabitants  were  seen  in  the  shape  of 
rude  shelters  about  S  feet  high,  with  fishing-baskets,  etc.,  lying  alMofct, 
Leaving  the  chief  engineer,   Mr.  Sharpies,  to  euperintend  the  catting 
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through  another  belt  of  sudd,  Lieut.  Comjn  went  on  in  the  laonoh,  and 
came  upon  inhabitants,  who  at  first  deserted  their  villagey  which  kj 
behind  a  belt  of  trees,  and  proved  to  bear  the  name  Nyanabek.  Hek- 
tions  were  at  length  established,  after  some  hostile  demonstrations  had 
been  quieted  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  which  produced  a  great  effect 
The  people,  who  gave  their  name  as  Ajibba,  seemed  to  be  a  strongly 
organized  tribe,  at  feud  with  the  Nuers,  whom  they  hold  in  great 
respect  while  despising  the  Anuaks.  In  appearance  they  are  unlike 
either  of  these,  being  more  like  the  peoples  of  the  western  Bahr-el- 
GhazaL  The  average  height  seemed  to  be  about  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
young  men  had  their  hair  arranged  like  an  inverted  soup-plate,  the 
front  portion  being  cut  off.  Across  the  forehead  they  wore  a  band 
ornamented  with  beads,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  under-lip  depended 
about  8  inches  of  chain  or  thin  wire.  Bings  were  worn  in  the  ears,  and 
on  the  arms  armlets  and  rings  of  ivory,  rhinoceros-horn,  and  metal.  A 
small  carved  stool,  which  also  served  as  a  head-rest,  was  carried  under 
the  arm.  The  wrist<knife  and  spears  had  their  edges  encased  in  sheatha 
of  giraffe  leather.  The  older  men  wore  a  bowl-shaped  hat  of  felt,  and 
a  large  tuft  of  giraffe-tails  just  above  the  elbow.  In  conversation  they 
had  a  strange  way  of  arranging  their  persons  according  as  they  listened 
or  spoke,  before  doing  which  last  they  rang  a  bell  which  they  carried. 
The  Ajibba  seemed  to  possess  a  good  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
cultivated  durra  and  tobacco.  They  appeared  quite  ignorant  of  weaving, 
and  nothing  resembling  cloth  was  seen  among  them,  but  their  leather- 
work  gave  evidence  of  much  skill. 

Beyond  Nyanabek  the  gunboat  steamed  past  a  number  of  villages 
consisting  of  five  or  six  huts  each.  The  bush  soon  closed  in  on  the 
river,  but  was  submerged  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  A  hill  was  sighted, 
which  formed  a  landmark  for  many  miles.  The  waterway  became 
narrow  and  excessively  tortuous,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  current, 
and  at  last  became  quite  closed  by  sudd,  but  by  casting  off  the  sandal 
(barge),  it  was  found  possible  to  force  the  gunboat  through.  On 
emerging  into  a  broader  channel,  the  water  appeared  whitish,  probably 
owing  to  a  storm  on  the  plain  beyond.  The  trees  hereabouts  changed 
from  nehhuky  kuk^  otc,  to  little  else  than  takl.  More  villages  of  Ajibba 
were  reached,  but  the  people  showed  themselves  hostile,  though  they 
gave  the  information  that  the  hill  above  mentioned  was  named  Atin. 
The  course  led  past  the  foot  of  this,  and  another  mountain  was  soon 
sighted.  The  river  broadened  into  a  lake-like  expanse,  with  a  treeless 
plain  to  the  north  and  west,  and  slightly  rising  ground  to  the  south. 
Fuel  was  now  almost  at  an  end,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  push  west, 
in  which  direction  the  plain  was  traversed  by  a  band  of  light-green  grass, 
with  here  and  there  a  space  of  open  water.  Fortunately,  when  the  last 
pound  of  fuel  was  being  used,  a  wood  of  takl  trees,  waist-deep  in  water, 
was  reached,  from  which  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained  by  three  days* 
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^ard  work.  The  wood  was  aliye  with  birds,  mostly  blaok,  and  of  the 
li^e  of  large  duoks,  prodnoing  an  extraordinary  speotaole.  Very  soon 
ifterwards  the  increasing  shallowness*  and  the  thick  grass  made  farther 
tuogress  in  the  gnnboat  impossible,  bnt  having  sighted  a  forest  in  the 
Aistance,  Lient.  Comyn  started  for  it  in  the  Hislop  boat,  and  when  even 
ihifl  oould  be  poled  no  farther,  did  the  last  few  miles  by  wading.  The 
hoai  was  onoe  more  reached  at  nightfall,  and  was  only  foand  thanks  to 
the  precaution  which  had  been  taken  of  tying  a  sheet  to  the  mast.  The 
wood  which  had  been  reached,  consisted  of  enormous  heglig  trees,  and 
ocmiained  many  birds'  nests,  but  the  eggs^-of  the  size  of  a  turkey's — 
aome  of  which  were  boiled  and  eaten,  proved  most  unpalatable. 

Daring  the  return  voyage  the  hill  Atin  was  climbed,  and  from  its  top 
the  course  of  the  river  oould  be  traced  for  miles.  It  appeared  to  lie  in  a 
belt  of  bush,  but  to  be  nowhere  joined  by  any  other  stream.  The*  hill 
WIS  composed  of  a  red  and  black  granite.  The  Ajibba  in  its  neigh- 
boarhood  declared  that  their  tribe  extends  to  the  Abyssinian  hills,  and 
that  they  also  dwell  on  the  AgweL  Progress  down-stream  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  on  reaching  the  Agwoi,  Lieut.  Comyn  decided  to 
explore  it  in  the  launch.  Within  the  mouth  ho  found  it  a  fine  river, 
18  feet  deep,  and  running  for  the  most  part  between  banks  several  feet 
high.  Some  belts  of  sudd  had  to  be  negotiated,  but  only  one  seems  to 
have  caused  serious  trouble  during  the  ascent,  though  the  difficulties 
^^ere  somewhat  greater  on  the  return.  On  the  banks  bush  and  plain 
alternated,  with  some  fine  trees,  but  at  one  part  the  country  was  flooded. 
Girafife  were  seen,  and  many  egrets  and  other  birds.  One  of  the  crew  was 
^*^>iixided  by  a  crocodile,  and  on  reaching  a  solid  mass  of  sudd  between 
'^h.  banks,  Lieut.  Comyn  was  forced  to  turn,  reaching  the  steamer  after 
■■  al)sence  of  three  days,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  Nasser  post, 
^here  much-needed  supplies  of  flour,  rice,  and  sugar  were  procured. 


DR.  RICE'S  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  NORTH-WESTERN 

VALLEY  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

By  Colonel  GEORGE  EARL  CHXTRCH. 

''^^tWEEN  the  Eio  Negro  tributary  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Andes  is  one 
^^  '^h.e  most  interesting  and  unknown  regions  of  South  America,  replete 
'^^th  unsolved  geographical  problems.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous 
^^■^at  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
^^^illera  south  of  Bogota.  Some  of  these  streams  have  been  partially 
•^^liongh  rudely  explored.  I  have  called  especial  attention  to  this  vast 
^''^a  of  country  in  my  'Desiderata  in  South  American  Exploration,' 
P'^oliahed  by  our  Boyal  Geographical  Society  last  year,  as  oflering  a 
^*^iidid  field  of  geographical  study  for  some  hardy  and  adventurous 
^^plorer.    My  friend  Dr.  H.  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
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has  found  the  bait  too  alluring  to  reaist,  and,  at  liis  owii  exponse,  u, 
with  rare  courage  and  intelligence,  now  unraTelling,  as  it  were,  the 
confusion  that  exists  regarding  the  Bourcea  of  the  Guaviare,  the 
Ynirida,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Uaupes.  The  following  letter,  whi^ 
I  have  just  received  from  him,  nill  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  which  he  ie  devoting  !iia  energies  and  reeouroes  :— 

"La  Sal,  Bio  Ouaviare,  Cobmbia,  Norember  5, 1907. 

"  UV  DIAB  OOLONEL, 

*'  There  is  a  canoe  just  starting  fcr  San  Martin,  and  I  take 
thiB  opportunity  to  send  you  a  line.  I  reached  Unilla  September 
29,  which  river  is  the  north  branch  of  the  Uaupes.  I  was  there  s 
month,  and  I  returned  here  in  order  to  place  the  souice  of  the  river 
Ynirida,  which  is  eight  days  to  the  east  of  here.  The  Rio  Negro 
rieeB  in  the  hilla  just  aoath  of  Puerto  Alturo,  which  is  at  the  point 
where  the  Hio  Ariare  debouches  into  the  Guaviare,  five  honra  above 
here  by  canoe,  and  from  where  I  started  through  the  "Vega  de  Caquet* 
to  the  Uaupes.  I  am  returning  there  to-day  or  to-morrow  for  more 
observations,  and  also  to  stndy  the  hills  more  carefully,  as  I  think  that 
they  are  the  remnant  of  coast-line  of  the  ancient  Amazonian  aca,  the 
evidence  of  which  I  shall  submit  to  you  later.  I  return  soon  to  the 
Unilla,  and  thence  descend  to  the  river  Itilla,  stay  there  awhile,  and 
then  go  down  the  Uaupes  very  alowly. 

"The  so-called  Vega  here  is  a  dense  forest,  rich  In  rubber,  and 
watered  by  hundreds  of  eanos  (natural  canals),  which  contribute  to  the 
diffioulties  of  travel. 

"I  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  100  words  or  bo  of  Carigona, 
Huilote,  and  Anagua  Indians,  and  have  a  great  fund  of  things  to  tell 
you  when  we  meet. 

"  I  enclose  two  maps  whiah  I  have  just  drawn,  very  hastily.  They 
are  not  to  soale,  but  may  give  you  an  idea  of  how  things  are  situated 
here  from  a  cartographical  point  of  view, 

"  I  am  going  very  slowly,  studying  everything  oarefuUy,  and  coming 
only  to  conclusions  after  long  meditation,  If  I  am  in  doubt  about 
anything,  I  return  to  work  over  it  again.  I  have  compared  Broc&'s 
scale  of  colour  with  every  Indian  I  have  seen,  and  they  are  a  light 
brown -yellow  or  dark  olive  invariably.  The  eyes  are  markedly 
Mongolian,  and  the  face  broad  and  flat,  and  many  points  to  make  aa 
think  them  having  migrated  from  elsewhere,  but  the  more  I  see  of  them 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the  product  of  the  soil  here,  the 
iame  as  any  long-isolated  organisiu.  I  have  followed  up  their  religion, 
etc.,  and  all  these  points  yon  shall  have  later. 

"  Youra  sincerely, 

'*  Hamilton  Rick."    . 


Up  to  the  present  1 


,  the  river  Uuilla   has  been  mapped  aa  a 


J 
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bimnoh  of  the  Qaftviare  afflneat  of  tbe  Oriuooo,  Booording  to  the  explora- 
u  of  Crev&ox,  but  Dr.  Bioe  makeB  it  tlie  north  branch  of  the  TTanpes, 
[  tfana  extending  the  drainage  baain  of  the  Amazon  to  within  abont  90 
I  geographical  miles  of  the  oity  of  Bogota.  Wallace,  who  explored  the 
f  lower  Uanpes,  a  great  westeru  branch  of  the  Bio  Negro,  was  "  atrougly 
I  tnolined  to  believe"  that  the  Ariari  and  other  riven  credited  as  soorcea 


**f  "tha  CtnaTiare,  were  in  reality  those  of  the  Uanpea.  Hia  supposition 
**■  inoorreot  u  r^ards  the  Ariari,  bnt  as  to  the  Unilla  is  confirmed 
V  Dr.  Bioe.* 

It  aeenu  that  Dr.  Bice  is  now  about  to  oomplete  the  exploration  ot 


Dr.  Eooli  of  Berlin,  irho  in  1904  ueanded  the  Uanpe*  farther  than  any  ol  hia 

iZtittehrift,  Berlin  awr«pli>«l  Sooiet;,  1906,  pp.  S9'0l\  fannd  it  itill 

iuposing  itream  in  71°  W.     He  wsa  told  that  fonr  dajB  higher  up  it  wu  formed  by 

jnnetion  of  two  ■treami,  one  fiam  the  west,  tbe  other  from  the  oorth,  whiob  would 

to  be  the  ItUIa  and  UniUa  of  Dr.  Bioe.    Dr.  Koch  wjb  that  the  Umaoai,  a  tiibe 

^^Sarlb  itook,  roam  over  thia  region.     The  Unilla  of  prerioiu  m«p>  u,  it  should  be 

m  ahowD  in  otu  iketoh-msp  a»  jolntng  tbe  GnsTlare  jnit  weet  of  71°. 

No.  in^-HARCH,  190S.]  T 
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thib  river,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  him  every  snooesB  in  his  dangeioai 
but  extremely  imjiortant  task.  In  bis  letter,  above  quoted,  he  mentioiii 
a  tiibe  of  Indians,  the  Anaguas,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  tk 
word  commenoes  with  A  ur  O.  It  may  be  Omagnas,  which  would  mab 
them  a  fragment  of  the  race  of  this  name  which  once  occupied  sndit 
vast  region  on  the  upper  Amaa^^n  and  the  rivers  of  Ecuador.  If  mbm 
of  them  are  still  found  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Guaviare*  it  is  intenit- 
ing  to  ethnologists. 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  INVESTIGATION   OF 

RIVERS.* 

By  A.  8TRAHAN,  So.D.,  F.R.S. 

Tni»  iuvesti^atioii  was  commenced  in  1*J06  by  aid  of  a  Government  grant  of  £150 
jier  annum  for  tliree  years,  bupplemented  by  a  grant  of  £50  by  the  Ruyal  Geo- 
grapliical  Society.     The  object  is  lo  abcertain — 

(a)  Tlie  dibcLarge  of  rivers  in  winter  and  summer,  and  the  total  annual  dii- 
charge. 

{h)  The  fcus!i»ended  and  distnlved  impurities  in  wet  oLd  diy  periods,  and  the 
total  amount  carried  in  the  year. 

{d)  The  rainfall  in  different  parts  of  each  river-basin. 

(e;  The  area  of  each  basin,  and  the  elevation  of  different  paiLs  of  it. 

(/)  The  area  occupied  by  calcareous  and  non-calcareous  furmations,  and  by 
pt-rvious  and  impervious  formations. 

At  my  invitation,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ilerbertsou  and  Dr.  U.  K.  Mill  joined  me  as  a  cam- 
niittec,  the  latter  undertaking  to  furnish  records  of  the  rainfall.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
N.  V.  MacKen/Zic  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  to  give  the 
IjeneBt  of  his  wide  exiK.'rience  in  gauging  rivers  and  canals  in  India. 

The  committee  have  had  also  considerable  assistance  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Elton  vA 
Mr.  11.  O.  IJeckit  in  many  branches  of  the  work,  more  es])ecially  in  levelling, 
sounding,  and  measuring  river-channels,  in  tracing  water-partinge,  and  in  tfat 
computation  of  areas. 

To  I'rof.  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter,  the  committee 
is  indebted  for  ]>eriodical  examinations  of  the  su8i>endcd  and  dissolved  impurities  is 
the  Exe. 

TiiK  Exe  and  its  Triuutaries. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  Exe.  The  Exetor  City  Council,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  describing  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  promised  assistance  in  every  possible 
way  as  far  as  it  related  to  this  river.  A  gauge,  furnished  by  the  committee,  wis 
fixed  by  Mr.  Th«.>mas  Moulding,  the  city  surveyor,  at  Exeter  quay,  and  is  being  retd 
daily  by  one  of  his  stall".  'J'he  river  is  here  confined  to  a  single  channel  of  fairiy 
uniform  breadth  and  depth,  and  seemed  suitable  for  determinations  of  volume.  The 
channel  was  therefore  sounded  for  a  measured  length  of  100  feet,  and  velocity- 
observations  have  heen  made  as  frequently  as  i)ossible.  A  record  of  floods  since 
180«)  has  been  kept  at  a  hoat-huuse  close  by.  By  levelling  from  the  flood-marks  to 
the  j^augc  the  committee  has  been  able  to  add  this  record  to  its  recent  obeervatioD& 

♦  liosearch  Department.  November  15,  1907. 
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About  5  miles  above  Ezoter,  tlio  Exe  receivex  tho  Creedy  od  iIh  right  bank,  and 
th«  Culm  oo  its  left  Uink.  Gauges  htivd  been  erected  im  both  i>r  these  riverd,  and 
on  the  Exu  Hbove  tUu  cunSuence,  and  are  beiog  read  dailj.  Vulocity-cdurBGg  have 
been  measured  on  the  Greedy  and  the  E\e  close  tu  the  gauges,  and  obaervntiuDB  on 
the  current  have  been  made  wbon  praeticable.  The  cbiirse  on  the  Exe  aeems  to  be 
Mtisfactory,  but  thikt  on  the  Croedy  way  have  to  bv  changed,  in&Hmuch  as  floud- 
wator  of  the  Exe  may  uD<ler  certaiD  condatione  run  up  the  Greedy  as  far  as  the  s]H>t 
selected.  The  Uulni  [ireaents  conBiderable  diOicuUics,  for  when  in  Sood  it  spreads 
over  a  broad  alluvial  flat  and  Gila  a  number  nf  temporary  ohannHla.  The  btut 
method  of  dealing  with  this  stream  is  still  under  coDsidomtioa.  In  the  mean  time 
the  gauge  is  read  daily  by  Mr.  Cbarles  Gray,  augineer  to  the  Silverton  Paper  Milln, 
who  has  kindly  also  consented  to  collect  saiiipleB  of  water  periodically.  The  Greedy 
gauge  was  fixed  and  is  read  by  men  in  the  employment  of  the  city  surveyor. 

The  rate  of  pasnage  of  floods  down  the  Exa  being  a  matter  of  interest,  the  itiaderH 
of  the  gauges  baveboea  instructed  to  make  hourly  observations  when  a  rapid  alu-ra- 
tion  of  level  is  taking  place.  With  the  eame  object  in  view,  a  gauge  lias  bteu 
areuted  in  the  Exe  neat  Dulvurtou,  about  22  miles  above  Exeter.  The  gauge  wax 
lixcd  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Tracy  at  his  E\e  Valley  Fishery,  and  is  being 
read  daily  and  hourly  when  desirable. 

The  water-supply  of  Exeter  is  taken  from  the  Exe  between  these  upper  gauj^es 
and  Exeter  quay.  The  amount  taken  is  known,  and  will  be  allowed  for.  The  out- 
flow of  these  rivers  above  their  confluence,  with  the  amount  addedi  should  appivil- 
mately  equal  the  outflow  at  Exeter  quay. 

The  observations  made  so  far  by  I'rof.  Lewis  Lavo  shown  that  the  amount 
uf  matter  carried  in  suBjiensiua  by  tbesu  rivers  when  in  normal  cundition  is 
extremely  auiall.  Half  a  gallon  of  water  does  nut  yield  eulllcient  tualorial  to  weigh, 
and  preparations  are  being  mode  to  collect  larger  quantities.  No  opportuuity  has 
yet  arisen  of  examining  the  water  of  a  high  flood. 

During  violent  floods  sand  and  gravel  ace  rolled  along  the  bottom.  No  reliable 
ctethod  of  doturukining  the  amount  rolled  has  ever  been  devised,  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  Exe,  ,tbe  committee  hope  to  get  a  satisfaclflry  estitiiate  by  aid  of  the  city 
tiurveyor.  Foe  some  years  gravel  has  been  dredged  from  a  reach  above  Exeter  in 
just  suflicient  quantity  tu  keep  the  channel  at  a  constant  depth.  A  record  of  the 
taount  dredged  is  proiuised  to  the  committee. 

The  areas  of  the  Exe  basin  above  I'ixelcr  quay,  and  of  the],Creedy,  Exe,  and  Culm 
baaitu  above  the  upper  gauges,  arc  being  measured  on  the  6-iuch  maps  by  Mr.  E. 
K.  Elton.  This  noceseitated  on  examination  on  the  ground  of  much  of  the  water- 
(lartiug  by  Mr.  Elton  and  Mr.  Beckit,  it  having  proved  to  be  imjiOBsible  to  duter- 
ntine  the  parting  with  suflicient  accuracy  on  any  existing  map.  At  the  same  time 
eomputations  of  the  areas  above  and  below  certain  altitudes,  and  of  the  areas 
OOOUpied  by  various  geological  formations,  are  being  made. 

■  The  Medwa*. 
The  Medway  having  been  cnnatized,  its  flow  is  controlled  byaluicos  and  aUected 
by  the  working  of  locks.  Occasional  observations  on  the  water-level  or  on  the 
current  are  therefore  useless,  and  attempts  aru  being  made  to  obtain  a  coniiiiuous 
record  of  the  water-level  at  two  spots  about  ij  milo  apart.  For  this  pur- 
]>ase  two  water-level  recorders,  worked  by  clocks,  have  been  established,  one  by 
[iBrmiwion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin  in  his  garden  in  Maidstone,  the  other  by  permission 
of  Mr.  Bandall  Mercer  in  his  boathouse  near  AlUngton  look.  The  relative  level 
of  the  gauges  is  being  determined,  and  the  capacity  oF  all  parts  of  the  channel 
bttween  them  will  be  aacertaioed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

r  2 
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Tbe  committei)  in  alio  making  arungemonU  for  tliD  collucliiig  and  eiaminiug  of 
lUkmples  of  che  water  la  the  various  condiLions  of  the  rivet.  The  amouat  of  suEpeuded 
mailer  CBirieJ  by  the  Ue^iwaj  appears  to  be  far  greatei-  Uiaq  that  carried  by  the 
Exc,  and  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  ubtoioiug  of  reliable  data. 

The  cominittee  desire  to  cspte^  thoir  obllgntioti,  not  only  to  the  geollemen 
named  above,  but  to  the  Lower  Medway  Navigation  Company.  By  permission  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  John  ArcoU,  the  site  was  prepared  fur  tbe  lower  gauge  by  tha 
staff  of  the  Navigation  Company,  under  tbe  superiDtendence  of  Mr.  John  Hose,  theit 
luck -keeper  at  AUington. 

It  la  to  be  regretted  that  considerable  irregularities  in  the  clocks  have  delayed 
the  oommencement  of  a  coutinuona  record.  Detection  of  tbe  cause  of  error  necoB- 
utated  frequent  journeys  to  Maidstone,  and  in  thiB  the  committee  are  now  roceiving 
the  aneistance  of  Lieut.- General  Charles  Strahan,  h.e. 

Otseb  Bivuas. 

The  Severo  is  a  river  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  investigate  as  soon  as  possible. 
Some  years'ago  tbe  flow  at  Worcester  was  determined  with  great  accuracy  during  a 
period  of  several  months  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon.  Tbe  committee  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  gauge  at  Worcester,  and  periodical  examinations  of  the  water  under 
various  conditions  of  current.  Mr.  Deacon  has  kindly  consented  to  allow  the  pub- 
lication of  hia  results  in  connection  with  such  observations  as  may  be  made  by  Lha 
uommittee. 

It  will  be  desirable,  also,  to  investigate  a  rii'er  which  draius  a  chalk  axea,  such 
possibly  as  the  Salisbury  Avon,  with  a  view  to  asgertaining  tbe  effect  of  80 
absorbent  a  material  as  chalk  on  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  flow-off. 

In  cijoclasion,  the  committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  their  urgent  need  f<X 
volunteer  observers.  Velocity  observations  ahuuld  bemadc'as  frequently  as  possible 
during  tbe  rainy  seasoDe.  The  courses  having  been  measured  and  staked  oat,  the 
actual  obaervBtious  are  eaaly  and  quickly  made.  Tt^vcUiog  to  the  spot  constitntei 
the  most  serious  part  of  tbe  work,  but  in  all  cases  the  courses  have  been  iiolected  aa 
far  OG  possible  with  a  view  lo  their  acceKsihility,  In  all  other  branched  of  the  wt>rk, 
also,  further  assistance  is  urgently  wanted.  Rainfall  observers  in  the  upper  [tarts  of 
the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers  named  could  render  useful  services,  and  more  ruubll 
ubservetti  are  required  in  the  case  of  the  Salisbury  Avon  in  piirticnlar, 


NOTE  ON  MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS  IN  THE  EXE  BASIN. 

By  E.  F.  ELTOH. 
The  geology  of  the  Bxe  basin  having  been  put  u]x>n  the  6-iiich  map,  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  the  boundary  of  the  basin.  This  was  generally  fixed  closely 
enough  by  tbe  data  of  the  map ;  where  these  data  were  insuQicicDt  I  walked  over  tha 
ground,  and  thus  put  upwards  of  TO  miles  of  watershed  on  to  the  map  in  tbe  field. 
In  one  case  the  observed  line  differed  from  what  the  map  suggested  by  a  plot 
of  Bume  ^00  acres ;  this  was  ezceptionaJ,  but  the  aggregate  change  was  consider- 
able. This  suggests  that  watersheds  would  be  an  inlcresling  and  useful  addition  to 
the  Ordnance  majis. 

The  basin  requires  133  sheets.  Thcae  vary  much  in  dimensions.  Of  the  fifty- 
four  measured  up  to  the  presenl,  only  four  have  both  dimeasions  correct.  Tfa« 
varistious  range  from  0*01  foot  of  shrinkage  t«  0OL2  foot  of  stretching.  As  I  mm 
using  an  Amsler's  pknimeter  with  an  adjuttmeut  for  such  variations,  they  do  not 
add  materially  to  the  labour. 
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The  meaBureinenU  are  cheched  as  each  sheet  is  finisbcd.  The  error  U  iii 
ilip  fourtli  (rarely  Ihe  fifth)  figure,  which,  coneiderios  tlie  other  elpOientB  invnlvad, 
appears  to  be  a  MtiafacUiry  rvsult;  nod  this  error  disttihulea  uver  the  various 
MCtions  of  the  iheet  in  proportion  tc  their  area. 


NOTE   ON  THE    MEASUREMENT  OF    DISCnARGES   OP 
THE     EXE    AND   JIEDWAY    lllVEUS. 
By  K.  F.  MAOEENZIE,  M.  last.  O.E. 
Tqe  diRchnrge  of  any  channel  is  given  bj  the  area  of  iU  crose-sectiou  multipliml 
bj-  ita  mean  velocity.    The  area  of  tlio  section  ia  got  by  direct  njeasurerneDt,  and 
the  problem  that  presentu  ilBelf  la  therefore  Ihe  determination  of  the  mean  vekwity. 
Thix  may  be  arrived  at  in  variona  waya,  of  which  tlie  moat  uaual  ar«- 
From  velocity-rod  obaervationfl. 
From  GurreDt-nieter  observations. 
From  Rurface  velocities. 
From  the  slope  of  the  water-aurfaee. 
From  velocitiea  at  different  depths  got  by  sub-surface  Soati. 

The  velocity  of  a  Hoating  weighted  rod  reaching  from  the  surface  nearly  to  the 
bed  ia  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  for  all  iiractical  purposes  the  moan  velocity  of 
llie  vertical  plane  in  which  it  raoven,  and  velocity -rods  are  almost  universally  used  in 
India  for  the  meaaurenient  of  canal  discharges.  Unfortunately,  river-beds  are,  as  a 
rule,  too  irregular  to  admit  of  their  use. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  the  current-meter  may  be  expected  to  give  good 
teaulla,  but  the  men  on  whom  we  have  tu  rely  for  the  observations  have  bad 
D0  previous  experience  in  its  use ;  and,  apart  from  thia,  the  time  occupied  by 
current- Diet»r  obeervaticns  is  far  greater  ihiin  we  could  expect  them  l«  place  at 
our  dinpoaal. 

It  was  thcfefore  decided  that,  whenever  possible,  the  mean  velocity  should 
ba  calculated  from  observed  surface  velocities,  using  a  coefficient  or  reduction 
multiplier.  The  coefficient  varies  with  the  ntgotilt/  of  the  channel,  a  term  which 
bcludes  all  obstructiona  or  irregularities  which  interfere  with  the  free  flow,  and 
ilmlao  varies  with  the  hydraulic  radius  of  the  channel.  The  coefficient  is  therefore 
not  constant  even  in  channels  of  the  aame  rugoaity,  nor  in  the  same  channel  for 
different  gauge-readings. 

In  selecting  a  coefficient  for  reducing  surface  velocity  to  a  mean  velodty,  wa 
tartnnstely  have  accurate  dala  at  our  disposal.  For  many  years  Indian  irrigatiou 
enginoera  have  experimented  on  the  relation  between  aurfacfl  and  mean  velocities, 
nnd  on  these  ex]ieriment8  are  based  labtea  of  coefficients  which  are  aoceplM 
as  correct  for  nil  purposes  '>f  discharge  calculation.  Indeed,  some  irrigaticn 
mgineers  consider  that  surface- velocity  oliaervations  give  results  even  more  reliable 
than  those  obtained  from  velocity-rods. 
•  The  difficulty  in  the  method  lies  in  the  proper  determination  of  the  rngosity 

of  the  channel.    This  in  a  matter  of  expert  kno»  ledge,  but  is  cimipurativcly  euny  fur 
any  oae  who  has  had  experience  in  this  method  of  measuring  discluirges. 

Meaaui«ment  of  the  surface  velocity  picients  no  difficulty.  The  river  is 
illvided  into  hmgitndinal  sectionn,  snd  Boats  are  nm  over  a  meaaurcd  diatance, 
nnslly  fiO  or  100  feet,  the  time  of  pasai^e  being  ruited.    The  mean  of  several  runs 

tt*  taken  for  each  section,  and  the  length  of  run  divided  by  the  time  of  passage  gives 
&»  aarface  velocity  of  the  sectian. 
Having  obtained  a  series  of  measured  dischai^s  for  various  pTiuge- readings. 
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A  dischiLrge-tnblo  is  Jran-n  up  by  iotcrpiiklirm,  due  allowft&ee  being  roade  for 
the  varintiooB  nf  tljc  coefficient  owing  to  the  altered  vniae  of  the  hydraulic  tadiua. 
The  above  is  tha  method  adopted  for  the  Kie  and  its  tributaries. 

Od  the  Medway,  which  is  canalized,  the  conditions  are  different,  and  a  gauge 
reading  gives  no  indication  of  the  volume  of  water  pas^g  down  the  river,  »a 
navigation  depth  is  maintained  by  manipulation  of  the  lock-sluices,  whatever  majr 
be  the  discharge.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  cilculate  the  discharge  from  the  slope 
of  the  water-Burfnce,  the  slo]w  bein^;  got  from  two  gauges  nt  a  known  distance  ajjart, 
with  their  xeroa  lixod  »t  knou'n  levels  for  com^Hiriiiou.  Aa  the  oonditionB  govern- 
ing the  surface  slope  are  conlinnally  altering,  it  is  necessary  Ihnt  the  gauges  should 
be  Heir-reoording. 

Qiven  the  slope  of  tha  wator-surfucc,  the  mean  velocity  is  got  from  the  ex^'res- 
uon  11  =  Cf/Rt,  where  R  is  the  hydraulic  radius,  and  I  is  the  tail  of  the  watcr- 
Biiriace  in  uui^leDgth.  C  is  a  coefficient  which  varies  with  the  rugosity,  surfaca 
slope,  and  hydraulic  radius.  Tha  equation  for  0  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  is  the 
well-known  formula  of  Eutter,  which  is  based  on  the  experimental  investigations  of 
Kutter  and  Qanguillet^- 
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where  N  =  Kutter's  coefficient  of  rugosity. 

Calculations  based  on  this  somewhat  formidable  e^prseiiiaa  are  much  simplified  in 
praclioe  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  tables,  such  ns  those  of  lligbam  or  of  .lackson,  in 
which  values  of  C  are  workeiJ  out  for  channels  of  varioiisi  gizeH,  slopes,  and  dogroei 
of  rugosity.  Intermediate  values  to  suit  existing  conditions  can  be  obtained  by 
interjiolation  between  the  values  given  in  the  tables. 

As  in  the  cane  of  the  Exe,  the  selection  of  tiie  proper  coefficient  of  rugosity  is  the 
didicult  part  of  the  problem.  The  most  satisfikclory  method  will  bo  to  measure  one 
or  two  di»charges  by  the  surface- velocity  melJiod,  and  fnim  these  calculate  tha 
■pprapiiflte  value  of  the  coefficient,  which  ^^'ill  then  be  applteil  to  the  surface  slopes 
from  the  gauge  recordu. 

As  r^^ds  the  probnble  accuracy  of  the  selected  methods,  it  has  been  found 
by  actual  experiment  oa  Indian  canals,  that  surface  velocities  give  direbarges  vary- 
ing by  not  more  than  half  [ler  cent,  from  those  deduced  from  velocity-rod 
observations. 

The  surface-slope  methml  of  calculation  ia  more  adversely  affected  by  an  error  in 
the  estimated  value  of  the  coefficient  of  rugosity,  but  if  the  appropriate  coefficient 
for  the  Medway  be  determineil  by  moasurement  of  surface- velocity  rlischargcs,  the 
error  is  not  likely  to  exceed  1  jwr  cent. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  RAINFALL. 
By  HUGH  ROBERT  KILL.  D.So. 
Thk  voluntiry  rainfall  observors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  furnish  data  which 
make  it  oLiy  to  giroiluce  small-scale  maps  showing  the  monthly  or  annual  rainfall  of 
the  Britiah  IsIob  n*  a  whole  with  considerable  a<!curacy;  but  when  comparatively 
small  areas  are  dealt  with  on  a  large  scale,  the  chntice  distribution  of  observers  often 
fails  lo  allow  a  satisfactory  map  to  be  drawn.  1  have  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  enlist  the  services  ,if  new  observers  in  the  Exe  and  Medway  valleys,  t<o  ait  to  fill 
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v\i  the  inrger  guys  and  make  it  possible  to  iletennine  the  voliima  of  rniDrtill  of 
*ny  year  or  month  with  oonsiderable  nccurncj,  nnd  that  of  aoj  day  with  fair 
aocuraoy. 

There  are  now  at  work  in  the  Exe  valley  or  on  its  margin,  siilKciently  near  the 
wati'rsbed  to  give  useful  indtcAlinnn,  iifty-four  observerHnrrainrnll,  meat  of  whom 
keep  ^ily  recorila.  Id  the  Medway  valley  the  repress Dtation  is  equiilly  goo<<, 
And  it  was  only  foun<!  necessnry  to  supply  rain-i^ugM  Troia  the  fiinila  of  the 
committee  to  nix  altogether. 

The  comparidon  of  rainfall  with  stre-im-flow  will  involve  consldcrnble  difficulty, 
as  the  general  fall  over  the  whole  vnlley  on  any  one  day  cnnuot  affect  the  stream  ai. 
the  pwit  where  it  is  gauged  at  the  Mtuv  time.  It  will  probably  bo  found  necesMtry 
to  discuss  heavy  local  rains  in  difTeroLt  parte  of  the  basia  in  some  dntail,  in  o^le^  to 
ascertain  how  soon  the  rain  fmds  Itj  way  down  the  stream,  and  to  bo  guideil  by  llie 
result  in  carrying  on  the  more  general  discussion.  It  is  dosiruble  to  wait  until  a 
ooDaiiierable  number  of  heavy  falU  have  occurred  within  the  ])oriod  of  the  riTer 
gtuginga  before  proceeding  to  make  this  compariEon.  At  present  the  accumulation 
of  data  is  proceeding  in  a  fiatisfactory  way. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  GLACIER  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

We  quote  below,  witli  a  few  omissions  and  additions,  the  Introductory  tleport 
fuTliished  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  F.n.s.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
to  the  detailed  deicriptions  of  the  work  recently  carricii  out  hy  his  officers  * 
in  the  observation  of  the  muvementa  of  Ilimaiayan  glaciers. 

"In  1905  Mr.  D.  W.  Freshfiold,  on  behalf  of  the  CommisBion  Internationale  dea 
fJIacierp,  drew  the  attention  of  Lieut. -Colonel  8.  G.  Burrard,  K.n.s.,  Superintendent 
of  Trigonometrical  Surveys,  to  the  importance  of  recording  data  for  dtlermining 
the  Mcular  movements  of  the  (iiincipiil  Himalayan  gliciers.  As  the  woik  required 
the  co-operation  of  all  officers  and  private  travellers  likely  to  visit  the  glacier 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  l!'olonel  Burrard  referred  the  question  lo  the  Board  of 
ScientiSc  Advice,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  auti-commitlee  composed  iif 
Colonel  F.  B,  Longe,  R.k.,  Survey or-Qcnenil,  Dr.  G.  T.  Walker,  f.b.s  ,  and  myself, 
the  Board  ngreed  on  a  system  of  obserTatioos,  recummendin^  that  the  distrihntion 
of  the  necessary  information  and  collection  of  data  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Geological  Survey  Department.  The  proposals  havinR  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India,  the  first  step  in  the  inveotigation  was  taken  by  the 
deputation  of  five  Geological  Survey  officers  during  August  and  Bcptemher,  1906, 
to  make  a  preliminary  aurvey  tf  the  principal  glaciers  in  the  Kumaoo,  Labaul, 
and  Kashmir  regions. 

"  Altogether  twelve  glaciers  were  eiamined,  as  follows  :— 

"  Kashmir  Ilfgion. — The  Barche  and  Hinarche  glaciers  in  the  llagrot  valley  ; 
Ihe  Minapin,  Hispar,  and  Vengntsa  glaciers  in  the  Nagir  State ;  and  the  TlaKsann- 
bad  glacier  in  HuuKa.    These  aii:  were  surveyed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayden. 

"  Lahau!. —The  Bara  Shigri  and  Sonapani  glaciers  were  eiamined  by  Messrs. 
H.  Walker  and  R.  H,  Pascoe. 

"  K'tmann. — The  Pindari,  Milam,  Shan  Kulpa,  and  Poling  glaciers  were  sur- 
rsyed  by  Mmbth.  G.  de  P.  emitter  and  J.  0.  Brown, 


'Beenda  nt    Ihe  Oeolngical  Survey  of  India.'  vi.L  U,  parts  3  and  i.     1907, 
dou :  Meisrs.  K.  Paul.  Trtncb,  ft  Co. ;  Calouttn ;  Geological  Purvey  Oflire 
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"!□  all  coses  pkno-table  Bkatehea  were  made,  eboniog  the  exact  positiooa  of 
the  ice-caves  with  referenca  to  poiDls  cut  and  paioted  on  rocliH  iu  the  valley,  as  well 
as  with  promment  and  unmiatakable  peaks  id  the  vicinitj.  In  some  cases  caJraa 
were  built  dtbt  the  mark)!,  aod  In  the  Sasbmir  area  these  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  nearest  village  lieadmpn.  Tbe  cairn  built  near  the  Mihun  glacier  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Bai  Bahadur  Rishen  Singh,  who  is  well  known  to  science  as  'A.-K.' 

"  Photographs  were  taken  from  various  points  of  view  carefully  marked  on  the 
map  and  describi-d  in  tbe  report,  showing  ibe  state  of  the  glaciers  and  tbe  principal 
masses  of  aoraine  material  at  tbe  time  of  the  visit  These  pbot<^rapbs  will  enable 
Bubnequent  travellers  to  form  an  idea  of  any  changes  ttiat  may  have  occurred  in 
tbe  interval,  and  will  thus  tnake  Iheir  observations  of  value  oven  if  the  filed  points 
cut  in  tbe  rocka  are  destroyed  by  weathering  or  by  being  overwhelmed  with  loose 
material. 

"The  short  time  available  rendered  it  necessary  that  observations  should  be 
confined  to  one  aspect  of  tbe  glaciers,  namely,  that  of  tbeir  secular  advance  or 
retreat.  It  was  im|x)ssible,  under  tbe  circumstances,  to  make  more  than  passing 
observations  on  such  questions  as  the  rate  of  fiow,  the  lamination  of  tbe  ice, 
included  dirt  bands,  and  erosive  acLioo.  These  interesting  questions  must  be  ttft 
for  future  workers,  as  it  was  imporlant  in  as  many  instances  as  possible  to  fix  at 
once,  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  main  problem,  the  jiosilions  of  the  snouts  and  general 
dispodtion  of  the  ice  with  regard  to  fixed  features  in  the  ground  around. 

"The  first  point  that  strikes  one  on  eiamination  of  the  reports  is  ibe  fact  that 
tbe  glaciers  of  the  Hunza  valiey  and  tlio  Karakonim  range  generally  descend  to 
lower  altitudes  than  in  the  Lnbaul  aod  Kumaon  regions.  In  the  former  region 
tbe  snouts  of  the  glacitrs  proceed  down  to  levels  of  7000  or  80OO  feet,  while  in 
the  latter  region  they  melt  before  descending  below  the  level  of  about  H.OOO  feet. 
[In  tbe  Eaogchenjiinga  group  the  lowest  point  reachtd  by  ice  is  about  13,000  feet 
in  tbe  great  Zemu  glacier.]    In  tbe  Hnnza  region,  also,  there  are  two  classes  of 

"  (a)  TIioKe  which  flow  traosversety  to  the  trend  of  tbe  mounttun  range,  and 
are  relatively  short,  with  a  steep  descent  reaching  down  to  elevations  as  low  aa 
8000  feet  and  under ;  and 

"  (S)  Those  which  lie  in  troughs  parallel  to  the  range,  and  also  approximately 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  tba  rocks  of  which  the  range  ia  composed.  These,  having 
at  their  angles  of  slope  a  less  rapid  fall,  rarely  descend  below  10,000  feet,  and 
form  long  glaciers,  in  some  cases  making  tbe  most  magnificent  ice.Qows  in  the 
Himalayas." 

The  second  point  prominently  displayed  is  the  evidence  of  general  retreat 
shown  by  the  occurrenco  in  nearly  all  cases  of  old  moraines  (sometimes  gran*, 
covered)  below  the  present  ice.  This  point  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  mean 
that  the  glaciers  are  now  in  rftreat,  and  two  well -authenticated  cases  of  recent 
advance  have  been  found  in  tbe  Yengutsa  aod  Hiissanabad  glaciers,  both  steep 
transverse  ice-streams.  Since  11^92,  tbe  dale  of  Sir  M.  Conway's  visit,  tbe 
Yengutsa  glacier  has  advancc'l  at  least  '2  miles,  nor  does  this  advance  appear 
lo  have  been  gradual,  as,  according  to  local  report",  the  ice  moved  forward  sud- 
denly some  hve  years  ago,  and  has  since  remained  stationary.  The  Flasiianabad 
glacier,  accnrding  to  the  statement  of  the  Emir  of  IluoEa,  also  moved  forward 
suddenly  some  three  years  ago,  covering  in  tno  and  a  half  months  a  distance 
variously  estimated  as  from  G  miles  lo  one  day's  march.  Owing  to  the  danger 
involvei  to  tbe  villages  near,  it  was  carefully  watched,  and  the  above  statementa 
may,  we  are  lold,  lie  accepted.  It  is  stud  that  the  ice  occupied  its  present  position 
many  years  ago,  and  subsequently  relrealed.     It  is  now  apparently  stationary. 
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The  valleys  below  tbit  gkcifrs,  being  generally  covered  by  moraine  material 
and  laluB  Trom  the  bille  HrounJ,  very  seldom  reveal  the  solid  rock,  and  cun^equpntly 
tbe  aridonce  with  regard  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  ice  is  insufficient  to  Bhow 
vhether  tbe  glaciers  have  eroded  material  in  large  qnantity,  or  only  succeeded  in 
■triatine  and  polishing  the  rocka  over  which  they  flowed. 

The  Reports  are  iUnatrat^d  with  a  larga  number  of  plans  and  photographs.  Tbe 
best  Ibanks  of  all  interested  in  Rliicier  science  are  due  to  Mr.  Holland  and  his 
ttaff  for  the  energy  with  which  this  important  worlc  has  been  taken  up,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  baji  go  far  been  carried  ont.  It  is  proposed  to  attack 
shortly  other  parts  of  tbe  Himalaya,  including  the  Kaagchonjungn  group.  It  it 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  example  aet  by  the  Indian  Governiiifnt  may  be 
followed,  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Eritish  dominions  ovcraea  where  glaciers 
■re  found,  equally  systematic  obeervations  xaay  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  by 
^^_    ■  scientific  branch  of  the  local  goTemments, 

^^r  *The  Ooological  Struotnre  of  the  North-Weat  HighlamUofSontlnnd.'  By  B.N.  Peaeb, 

^^H         John  Home,  W.  Gunn.  0.  T.  Clongh.  aad  Tj.  Itiniman,  with  1 'etmlngiritt  Chspttn 

^^P  and  NotuB  by  J.  J,  H.  Teall.     Edited  by  Sir  A.  Qejkie.    19UT.    Mem.  Qeot.  Surr. 

^^^  Great   Britain.      Pp,  vii.  +  668.  pi.  hi.      With  coloured  geological  map  on  the 

Male  of  4  miles  tn  Ibe  inch. 

Ko  publication  of  the  Rriiish  GeologioLl  Survey  has  been  eo  eagerly  awaited  as 

^^^   the  lonn-pfomised  memoir  on  the  north-western  Highlands  of  Scot'and.    That 

^^K  .country  is  built  of  rocks  belon<;ing  to  four  groups,  which  in  a  traverse  from  west  to 

^^H-wst  are  exposed  Jn  the  following  order :  The  Lewi^inn  gneias  of  the  Hebridsaand 

^^V  ef  the  west«m  coasts  of  Sutherland  and  [loss  ;  the  Torridoninn,  a  thick  series  of 

nradstones  once  ideatilied  as  Old  Red  Sandstone;  a  narrow  bolt,  100  miles  in  length, 

of  fosellifernus   quartnites,  shales,   and    limestones;  and,  finally  on  the  east,  the 

wertern  edge  of  the  gneisses  and  nchiBta  which  form  the  main  bulb  of  the  Scottish 

Bighlaudf. 

The  relation  of  these  four  rock  series  to  one  another  has  been  tbe  most  vexed 
qDeotion  in  British  geoli'gy.  According  tn  Sir  Roderick  Murchiaou,  the  fourgroupe 
of  rocka  bad  been  deposited  in  regular  succession,  the  eaaterDmoat  being  tbe  upper- 
iDoet  and  }ourgeet.  Ntcol,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  eastern  and  western 
goeiues  as  belonging  to  the  same  Eeries,  and  the  foseiliferous  rocka  as  having  been 
wadwiched  between  them  by  earth- movements.  According  to  Nicol  the  fossiliferons 
Vocka  were  the  youngest,  whereas  according  ti)  Murchison  the  eastern  gneisses  were 
the  youngest.  Nicot's  view  waa  almost  nnanimously  rejected  during  his  lifetime, 
liut  iboitly  after  his  death  a  paper  by  Prof.  Bonney  proved  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  ewlem  rocks  were  the  old  Lewisian  rocks  upraised  by  earth -movements.  In 
1882-3  the  truth  of  the  essential  part  of  Nidi's  theory  was  further  demonstrated 
by  Prof.  Lapworth'a  detuled  survey  of  aoriie  sections  beside  Loch  Eriboll.  Re 
npluned  how  the  old  eastern  gneisses  cnme  to  bo  above  the  younger  foailiferoua 
rock*,  as  ha  found  that  the  gneiss  bad  been  forced  westward,  riding  over  the 
cnirapled  masees  of  tbe  younger  bedfl.  Murchiaon's  theory  waa  finally  abandoned 
In  1884,  when  tbe  reaults  of  the  first  teason's  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  thia 
«m  were  announced  by  Sir  Archibald  Oeikle.     Tbe  Geological  Survey  has  now 
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completed  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  area,  and  baa  publiebed  iiiBt>s  of  two  of  thfl 
most  critical  localities  on  the  fcale  of  6  inches  to  the  mile.  Tbo  work  has  proved 
CoDclitsiTely  that  the  perplexing  features  io  tho  geology  of  the  area  are  due  to  a 
eeriea  of  overthruatB.  Nicol  was  therefore  right  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  rocka 
hut  Murchison  wan  right  in  the  secondary  point  that  the  eastern  and  neatfra 
gneiiigea  are  distioct  geries.  The  Surre)'  has  shown  that  the  earth -mo  veniaDtg  a 
on  a  very  eitensive  Bc*le ;  they  can  be  traced  from  the  shore  of  the  PentUnd  frith 
for  100  miles  aouthward  to  the  Sleat  of  Stye,  and  they  have  in  soma  places  car 
the  older  rocka  10  miles  westward  over  the  younger,  Thoeonciuaionsofthe  Survey 
were  announced  in  Nature  hy  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie  in  18t<4,  and  a  preliminarr 
accoujit  of  the  evidence  was  puhiiahed  by  the  Geological  Society  in  \Sf^ ;  but  it 
has  taken  another  nineteen  yearn  for  the  collection  of  the  complete  detailed  evidence 
and  its  arrangement  for  publication.  It  has  now  been  issnod  in  the  best  illaetrated, 
the  cheni^cst,  and  probably  the  most  important  memoir  ever  issued  by  the  Britisli 
Geological  Survey.  The  work  gives  a  full  technical  doacription  of  the  geology  of 
this  area,  but  the  details  are  neceieary  in  order  to  understand  the  extreme  complexity  , 
of  its  tectonic  structure. 

The  book  has  been  written  by  the  surveyors,  with  the  exception  of  the  petro 
logical  chajitcrs  by  Dr.  Teall.  Dr.  Home,  the  director  of  the  Geolopcal  Survey  of 
Scotland,  is  the  largest  contributor  to  the  volume,  and  bis  series  of  introductory 
chapters  lucidly  explains  both  the  problems  and  the  general  reunite.  The  volui 
has  been  edited  by  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie,  who  initiated  the  work  in  l)^S<t,  and 
superintended  it  till  his  retirement  in  1^01,  and  the  text  has  no  doubt  1)ene6tsd 
greatly  by  his  careful  literary  revision. 

The  part  of  thework  of  most  geographical  interest  is  that  dealing  with  the  earth- 
movements,  wliich  ore  of  a  type  first  recoguized  and  described  in  north-westera 
Scotland,  and  which  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  over-ridlag  of  the  eastern  rocks  is  illustrated  by  the  elaborate,  but  clear  sections 
drawn  by  Mr.  Peach.  In  the  most  complex  part  of  the  area,  around  Loch  Aasynt, 
there  are  three  maiu  thrust-planes,  named  the  Oten  Coul,  Ben  More,  and  Moine 
thnist-planes.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  these  three  planes  of  movement, 
their  effect  both  on  the  rock  masses,  and  on  the  rocks  beside  them,  the  complex 
>r  faults  which  they  occasioned,  and  the  intense  changes  in  the  rocka 
s  of  movement,  are  fully  described,  and  illnstrated  by  instructive 
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still  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  ovarlhnist  theory, 
longer  excu»iab1e,  after  the  convincing  detail  of  this  most  important 
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'  The  Marches  of  Hitiilusliin  *  llie  ticeoid  of  a  .Tourney  in  Thiliel,  Trans-Himalayan 
India.  Ohinpse  Turki^lan,  Hussifln  TiirkisBtan,  and  Persia.'  Uy  David  Prnser. 
RdinhuTgh  and  l:Oni!on  Blackwond  &  Sons.  1!H)T.  Slaj,  und  Illutlralion*. 
Friee  2l>.  net. 

Within    the   covers   of    this   volume,   which   extends    considerably   over   five 
hundred  pages,  materials  for  three  separate  books  will  be  fonnd.    First,  get^raphioal ; 
the  traveller's  diary  kept  with  the  eye  and  pen  of  a  trnined  correspondent  of  newa- 
papem  ;  ncenes.  scenery,  hardships,  pleasures,  all  set  forth  witli  much  accuracy  and    ' 
little  humour:  next,  historical  and  arch»ological ;  for  the  most  [inrt  transcrlptit^ 

readers  who 


nf  what  has  lieen  puWislifd  elsewhere,  liut  useful  t 
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little  or  notbiog  of  the  couDtries  visited  :  and  lost,  l>ut  by  far  tliO  most 
importBTit,  political  anil  economic.  I'lie  conftictiog  interesta  of  Eoglanil  snd  Russia 
Bxamined  with  Bhrewdnnss  nnd  impartiality,  whilst  the  possibilities  of  trade,  iU 
development  and  protection,  are  considBred ;  and  tbera  are  remarks  about  Pereie,  lior 
resources  and  proposed  raili^aytt,  wliicb  at  tbis  moment  of  a{ijarent  trouble,  if  Dot 
revolution,  in  that  land,  iiave  ii  8|iecial  value  and  signiHcaDce. 

Seven  cbaptera  are  devoted  to  Tibet.  They  contain  an  admirable  description  of 
the  journey  from  Calcutta  by  Darjiliof;  and  Sikkim  to  Gantok,  Chumbi,  and  Pliari, 
where  tlic  Taahi  Lama  was  met  on  bis  return  from  India.  Hr.  Fnuer  wired  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Calcutta  for  permission  to  accompany  him  and  his  party  to 
Sbit^atse,  nnd,  this  being  granted,  the  country  was  Been  under  unusually  Gvvour.ible 
circumstances.  For  at  the  pooplo  b.'kd  drcailed  the  Indian  visit  of  their  beloved 
IiBuia,  and  bad  mourned  for  liim  as  dead,  so  now  on  seeing  him  again  they  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  and  thronged  to  Shlgatse  to  receive  his  blessiog  and  the  iirotection 
IbuB  affurded  against  the  Bpirits  of  evil.  The  ceremonies,  which  are  well  described, 
were  wound  up  by  a  discussion  between  two  monks,  one  representing  Satan,  and  the 
other  some  lacred  person. 

The  return  journey  was  made  through  a  very  rough  and  little-known  country, 
partly  west,  but  mainly  eoutb,  from  Shigatse,  skirting  Eancbenjanga  and  among 
the  loftiest  peaks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tho  enperienco  gained  made  Mr.  Fraser 
anxious  to  see  more  of , the  Indian  frontiers,  so  ho  went  to  Simla  and  got  permission 
to  crosa  into  Central  Asia,  whilst,  by  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Covomment, 
be  was  permitl£<l  to  visit  Chinese  Turkiatan,  respecting  which,  including  the  desert 
of  Takia  Makan  and  its  aand-buried  ruins,  so  much  has  recently  been  written  in 
our  Journal. 

The  route  foUowoil  was  by  Kdlu,  that  most  attractive  valley,  through  Lihaul 
and  Zanskar,  by  Leh  and  the  Karahoram  pass  to  Khotan,  Yark.'hnd,  and  Kashgar. 
Thence  Hr.  Fr^er  travelled  west  by  the  Tereb  |>ass  to  Kokand,  Tasbkend,  Itokliors, 
Herr,  Uaabbad,  Teheran,  and  Baku,  where  his  journey  so  far  as  this  book  in  con- 
eemnl  may  be  stud  to  end.  He  left  Calcutta  in  January,  11>0(i,  and  reached 
London  towards  the  end  of  January,  1907.  sn  that  bis  interesting  lulventure  lasted  a 
little  more  than  a  year. 

historical  atui  arehKoIogical  parts  of  the  volume  need  not  lie  cbaely 
examined  in  this  notice,  whilst  political  and  economk' considerations  are  not  usually 
permitted  great  promineooe  in  the  treatment  of  matter.i  geographical.  Tet  they  are 
Qf  all  others  the  most  vJtiiJ,  and  in  this  book  remarks  and  deductions  respecting  the 
interests  of  our  empire  and  those  of  other  nations  will  be  found  recorded.  They  are 
^caerving  of  deep  attention,  aa  a  glance  at  the  matters  touched  on  will  show.  For 
they  include  such  great  questions  aii  the  defence  of  India  in  its  most  extensive 
•rlgniftcation  fri~im  out«r  attack  by  arms,  or  from  a  more  insidious,  though  to  the 
voemy  less  dangerous,  assault  on  its  trade. 

The  importance  of  our  exercising  permanent  influence  in  Tibet  is  well  set  forth. 
Not  merely  are  the  great  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  our  rampart,  but  Tibet  Itself, 
■loping  (torn  tbem  to  the  deserts,  n  the  glacis  of  our  fortification,  nnd  a  better  one 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Itut  apart  from  outside  attack,  there  Ik  the  strong 
empathy  of  such  states  as  Nopal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikfcim  with  Tibet,  n.'sulting  from 
community  of  religion,  a  sympathy  which  might  easily  be  utilized  to  our  detriment 
If  another  nation  were  supreme  In  that  country.  To  prevent  this,  the  recent  mission 
noder  Sir  P.  Yonnghiuband  was  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  with- 
out estranging  the  goodwill  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  and  their  nilnrs,  only 
to  have  nearly  every  point  gained  Baeribced. 

Again,  the  effect  of  railway  cnnslruction  hy  BuHsia  in  Cenlrnl   Asia,  on   the 
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ia  ooaridered.    Thai  u  ra^fds  Pcnia,  tht  nilvaj 
lion  idTane  to  axuUiKtiiiB  is  expreesed.     Oemun 

1  and  Uk0  geuenl  mOifHf  of  tlwt  eDtwpridng  noe  are  tuH  forgotten. 

tan  an  inqMRant  when  atUmpting  to  place  a  joat  valu  m  the  recent 
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Tba  Tvlmiie  ia  prataady  illiutnted,  aad  it  w«U  tamed  oaL  IG^rinta  an  few ; 
ancog  Ikcn  (pi  252)  ia  the  aalatitatiaii  of  Bedanbt  (unfartonate)  lor  Badaolat 
(kttmU).  Tbcfe  ia  a  map,  wfaidi  aerrM  lu  porpoee,  tlioogfa  it  eannot  be  SMd  to 
otvitrit«it«  nnidi  to  receDt  geographical  reootd. 

W.  BaoADrooT. 
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Ihdiak  Fbostikb  Life. 
n  tiie  lodiao  North- Weal  Firmtier.'  Bj  G.  B.  Sonll  (Snrr^r  of 
India).  Allaliabad:  PiotieerPr^a.  19u:. 
■  indeed  could  Uf  claim  to  hiTC  taken  oxispicnoua  part  in  so  maoh 
\t  ^^ting  aa  Mr.  Q.  B.  Scott.  As  a  qualified  and  trained  surreyor, 
le  acquiMmenls,  he  jdned  tLe  Surraj  of  India  Dqnutment  over 
f  jttn  tfp.  He  was  told  off  to  take  his  share  in  the  work  of  the  Umbela 
B  1663,  aiid  nnce  tben  bis  cspadtj  fir  truis-frontier  sarvejing  bu  led 
m  being  attached  to  moet  of  the  military  expeditions  despatched  against  the 
bxdcr  tribecmoi,  a«  welt  a*  to  his  serving  in  the  regular  campaigOE  in  Afghanistan 
in  1878-80.  Altogether  Hr.  Scott  must  have  amassed  material  econgh  for  a 
seritnu  work  of  really  eicetitiona!  interest.  The  present  book  is  of  modest  dimoi- 
■iiMi*,  but  places  on  record  »  number  of  iateresliog  iocideots  and  e[Hsodea  oonnected 
F  with  the  expeditions  described.  Once  the  author,  hearing  Urmg  towards  Eundowr^ 
d  serersl  tribesmen  lining  the  oppoaiU  banks  of  a  stream  and  firing  acroei 
h  other.  A  dispute  had  arisen  aa  to  whether  the  new  moon  had  been  reen  or 
not  on  the  previous  evening,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Ramaian  fast.  Angiy 
words  and  shots  ensned,  and  eight  men  were  killed  and  wounded  before  the  point 
was  settled.  On  snother  occasion  ws  are  told  how  a  bottle  of  chlorodyoe  had  broken 
in  tnuuat  and  soiked  into  the  Cbristmas  pudding  of  a  r^matal  mess.  Biiwerer, 
an  urerwhelmiag  vote  decided  that  Ibe  puilding  should  be  eaten,  which  was 
accordingly  done — happily  wilh  no  disastrous  consequences. 

With  characterifitic  modesty,  Hr.  Scott  has  said  nothing  sbont  exploits  of  his 
own  in  1868  and  18TtL  For  the  first  named  he  was  granted  a  sword  of  honout 
by  the  Punjab  Government ;  on  the  second  ooeasinn  he  fought  for  Ibe  wbols 
afternoon  against  a  lot  of  Mobmauds  who  attacked  bim  and  his  party  near  Fort 
Hichni.  Through  Mr.  Scott's  gallantry  the  tribesmen  were  beaten  off  and  the  littls 
detachment  saved.  We  hope  that  the  success  of  the  present  litlla  work  may  tempt 
the  author  to  furnish  a  more  exhaustive  treatiMt  on  the  Indian  frontier  events  at 
the  past  fifty  years— a  xubject  which  be  is  well  qualified  to  handle  with  knowledge 
and  authority. 

Westrrb  Tibet. 
•A   Bialory  of  Westeni  Tibet:  one  of  the   Unknomi   Empire*.'    By    Bev.   A.    H. 
Fianeke,  Hgmvian   Hiauonary.      I'.indnn ;  S.  W.  Partridge  A  Co.     Mapt  and 
/UwlnitHHU.    Friee  2t.  60.  net. 

This  excellent  little  work  has  a  preface  by  Hr.  Thomas,  librarian  at  the  India 
In  which  bo  says,  "The  English  reader  may  repose  every  confidence  in  this 
iiigly  writion  Hiitory  of  H'rafrrn  Tibrt,  as  the  outcome,  not  only  of  scholarly 
ise  and  research,  but  iltm  of  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  peoj^e.*' 
IS  high  praise,  and  so  far  as  we  can  jiid(;e  it  is  deservrd.     Much  information  if 


^^Hpilleoted,  gathered  frciin  the  nritiiiga  of  Mcgsatheuea  and  HerodotuB,  from  iDBcrip- 
^^HHuiB  aod  Eculptures  on  rocks,  and  from  local  rocords  of  tbosa  early  tiaiee  to  tiie 
^^Hdavs  wlien  that  country  ceased  to  be  tin  independent  Blate,  aud  bccanie,  as  it  BtUl  is, 
^^■jptit  of  Kaabmir  and  Jitmmu.     As  is  fitting,  the  interest  of  the  book  is  hiatcrical 
^^^nther  than  geogra^ihicAl ;  ioderd,  from  the  latter  point  of  view  it  is  defective  so  far 
^H  that  the  vague  eipicsaion  ''Western  Tibet"  is  not  defined.     Trobably  Ladikh  is 
^Hggtuerally  meant,  but  its  boimdories  extended  into  Tibet  proper   on  the  east,  and     . 
^HibkCluded  BpitI  and  Laliaul,  il  not  also  Kulu,  on  the  west,  at!  three  being  now  sub-  J 
^^rdtviaion*  of  the  Kangnt  district  of  the  Punjab.    The  two  fimt  were  undoubtedly  1 
^^rllbetan,  whilstKnlu  is  a  Kajput  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Hindus;  all  these  were  n 

Tisited  by  the  pijgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  in  the  eeventh  century-. 

Mr.    Francke'g  researches    in  folklore  are    evident  in  the  verBes  he  appends 

to  eaoh  chapter ;   some  are   very   quaint,  as   is   the  song  of  a  Mon   musician  to 
^^   his   fiddle,   called  "  Traahi  waaggyal " ;    othars  are  pretty,  as  that  of  the  maiden 
^^L  tending  flocks  to  >  youth  across  the  valley  ;  and  one,  at  any  rate,  may  be  called 
^^^pographicol  in  that  it  describes  the  origin  of  the  world. 
^H  "  How  did  the  Earth  first  grow  ? 

^^H  At  hrst  the  Earth  grew  on  a  lake. 

^^V  Wbat  grew  on  the  water?  I 

^^^  On  the  water  grew  a  meadow.  I 

^^F  What  grew  on  the  meadow  ? 

^H  Three  hills  grew  there." 

^H  And  BO  on  till  life  is  developed. 

^^B  W.    BBUADtrOOT. 

^B  AFRICA. 

^^H  Acuosu  Afiuca  fbou  East  to  West. 

^^H'AcrtMl  Wideal  Afcii:a.'  An  accoont  of  the  oouatr;  ujid  people  of  Eaitem,  Central 
and  Weatetn  Africa,  as  seen  during  a  twelve  months'  jouruey  from  Djibuti  to  Cape 
Verde.  By  A.  Uonry  Bavagu  LanJor.  Illustrated  by  lliO  half-tom.'  reprodactioni 
of  pbolographs  and  a  map  of  the  route.    Two  vols.      London :  llurst  A  lllaokett, 

PLtd.  1907.  Price  42|.  net. 
Mr.  Savage  Landor  spent  the  year  190S  in  a  journey  across  Africa  from  Jibuti 
to  Cape  Verde.  He  travelled  rapidly,  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  followed 
leutoB  already  knowit.  Nevertheless,  bis  book  has  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  cartographer.  For  instance,  on  several  occasions  the  author 
fotuid  that  the  sites  of  native  towns  in  the  Ubangi  region  bad  been  shifted  since 
the  time  of  the  Harchand  expedition.  It  is  only,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
Idke  Ohad  region  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  deal  in  detail  with  geographical 
problems.  Hr.  Landor  crossed  the  south-eaateru  part  of  the  lake  in  a  email  Bt«am- 
iKWt,  and  for  about  a  fortnight  skirted  its  eastern  and  northern  shores — traversing 
|iart  of  the  dry  bed  of  the  lake.  He  gives  a  sketch-map  and  chart  "  from  latest 
mrrejs  by  French  officers  and  A.  Henry  Landor,"  but  it  is  evident  that  bis 
information  is  bused  mainly  on  the  recent  labours  of  French  officers.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  prolonged  and  careful  surveys  by  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander  and 
Ur.  P.  A.  Talbot,  but  obseives  that  "  of  late  years  a  few  French  and  German 
Itavellera  have  doue  magnlGccot  work  in  that  region.  Among  them  may  be 
mentiuned  Barlb,  Overweg.  Nuchtigal,  Colonel  Monteil,  Messieurs  Foureau-Lamy," 
•te.  Mr.  Landor  is  better  informed  when  dealing  with  the  countries  of  the  middle 
Niger  and  Senegal,  having  received  from  the  French  authorities  many  details 
illtutrative  of   the  aitonishing    economic    development  of   their  West  African 
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The  author  appears  to  be  more  interested  in  ethnography  than  in  any  of 
the  other  subjects  that  appeal  to  African  trayellers — except,  indeed,  in  his  own 
celerity  of  inoTement  His  scorn  of  quinine,  his  belief  that  to  loast  one^s  self  in  tbi 
tropical  sun  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  health,  his  touching  fitith  in  ca8t<Nr-oil  m  u 
almost  infallible  cure  for  all  ailments— in  short  (as  is  very  natural)  his  achieyemento 
and  his  manner  of  life  in  equatorial  regions  bulk  largely  in  these  two  poitly 
volumes.  But  next  in  interest  come  the  peoples  he  met,  some  of  whom  he  had 
opportunities  of  studying  for  three  or  four  weeks,  some  for  a  few  hours  only.  Bat 
of  all  alike  he  has  much  to  say. 

When  Mr.  Landor  confines  himself  to  describing  what  came  nnder  his  penooal 
observation  he  is  well  worth  attention.     His  spelling  of  place-names  is  generally  ia 
the  bad  French  fashion ;  his  photographs  are  generally  good.    The  map  showiiks 
his  route,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  10,000,000,  is  extracted  from  that  of  the  Geographii 
Society  of  Paris.    The  index  is  faulty,  and  there  is  no  summary  of  the  contents  c^i 
the  chapters.    One  merit  the  books  certjunly  have— they  are  light  to  handle. 

F.  R.  C. 

The  South-We8tkrn  Pakt  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

*  Im  tSchatten  dos  KongostuutcB.'    By  Dr.  Leo  Frobenios.    Berlin :  Greorg 

Reimer.     1907.    Price  Hm. 

Dr.  Leo  Frobenius,  chief  of  the  German  exploring  expedition  of  inner  Africa  ^ 
travelled  up  the  Kasai,  the  Kwilu,  the  Lulua,  Sankuru,  and  upper  Lomami  ri?ei^^ 
between  the  years  190*1  and  1006.     Ilis  work  has  been  expected  with  considenU^^ 
interest  in  ethnological  circles ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  made  considerable  collect 
tions  to  illustrate  the  culture  of  the  Bakuba  and  Baluba  peoples,  and  it  was  hoped, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  would  give  us  some  positive  knowledge  of  the  litUe- 
known  Bakuba  speech,  the  classification  of  which  is  still  a  great  puzzle  to  student! 
of  Congoland. 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  the  book  under  review  is  somewhat  of  a  dis- 
appointment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  publishers  have  gone  far  to  spoil  its  chances  of  success  in 
English  circles  by  reverting  to  the  intolerable  German  tyi)e,  instead  of  using  Roman 
letters.  The  reviewer  has  had  occasion  of  late  to  read  a  great  many  German  books 
dealing  with  Africa,  more  especially  African  languages,  or  to  subscribe  to  German 
reviews  of  the  same  purport,  and  has  become  so  used  to  all  this  excellent  scientific 
material  being  presented  in  Roman  type  that  he  feels  indignant  any  man  of  science 
of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Frobenius  should  have  allowed  his  important  study  of  South- 
Wcst  Congoland  to  be  printed  in  the  uld-fashioned  German  type.  German  at  its 
best  is  not  an  easy  language  to  read,  but  it  is  fifty  times  more  difficult  when  writtn 
or  printed  in  the  old  black-letter  characters. 

Except  for  this  fault  of  type,  aiid  the  absence  of  an  indeXf  the  book  is  well  got 
up.    Many  of  the  photographs  are  admirable.     As  to  the  drawings  and  the  black- 
and-white  reproductions  of  paintings   by  llerr  Lemme,  one's  feelings  are  rather 
divided.     Some  of  these  studies  are  beautiful  works  of  art,  such  as  the  two  drawings 
on  pp.  57  and  5U  of  pineapples  growing  wild.    But  they  and  similar  studies  aie 
quite  unnecessary  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  the  pineapple  is  not  a  native  ol 
Africa.     Some  of  the  sketches  of  river  and  other  landscapes  are  clever,  but  k^o^ 
particularly  faithful  to  actuality,  or  convincing  to  those  who  know  anything  al»4O0^ 
Central  Africa.    For  instance,  in  a  sketch  supposed  to  illustrate  the  Congo  at  Bo 
the  artist  inserts  two  Giant  cranes  of  a  purely  South  African  species,  entii 
foreign  to  the  Congo  region.    Other  of  Herr  Lemme*s  drawings  of  trees  remind         tf 
of  studies  by  Leader,  but  they  might  just  as  well  be  magnificent  clumps  of 


(nmi  as  any  African  ttev,  just  tu  his  rougli  tkotches  of  natives  roacmble  roiHil 
studies  from  the  nudo  of  Italian  uld  mastflrg  cntber  ib^n  characteriutic  {lortraita  of 
negroea.  Some  of  bis  drawiogs,  bowever,  of  the  [larasitic  fig-troea  are  not  only 
btaatiful  ttu'liBC,  but  veiy  accurate.  Tbe  comic  pictures,  honever,  whether  by 
llerr  l.eDime  or  auybody  else,  on  pp.  -Hd  aud  'J9i3,  ar«  quite  out  of  place  id  a  work 
uf  Heriuus  pretenuoua.  With  all  tbeao  criticlsmii,  however,  the  gi'ncral  effect  of  Hen 
Lemme'v  drawings  is  Tcry  striking,  and  certainly  helps  the  untravellcl  reader  to  get 
[l^iieral  idea  of  Congo  scenery.  There  is  an  admirable  study  of  elephants  opposite 
1 412. 

F  Id  the  beginniag  of  the  book,  Frubeidus  gives  some  remarkable  photographs  of 
orly  Portuguese  ioscriptioos  on  ibe  rock-surfaces  of  Matadi,  which  were  certainly 
aoi  previouKly  known  to  the  writer  of  this  review.  He  does  not,  however,  in  his 
tcit  eipkiu  exactly  where  theeo  iniicriptiuns  were  situated,  or  what  deducUons  there 
sre  as  to  their  biatory  and  age.  As  his  book  it — mtralHlt  Uktu  t — without  an  indei, 
it  is  possible  that  the  reviewer  hasoverlooked  the  references  in  the  text  to  these  old 
rurtuguese  inscriptions.  The  photographs  are  clear  and  interesting,  and  the 
matter  tbould  certainly  be  studied  in  connectiuu  with  the  history  of  the  Congo. 
Apparently  the  inscriptions  were  discovered  by  a  Swedisli  missionary  named 
Domenjoz. 

The  author  oontributea  interesting  information  regarding  that  mysterious  people 
the  Bakuba,  but  does  not  throw  any  light  on  their  peculiar  Bautu  dialect. 
lite  Bakubn,  like  somo  of  the  Baluba  and  the  Bakioko,  are  obviously  tinged  with 
ancient  Hamitic  blooJ,  no  doubt  from  the  sama  sources  as  the  Uamitic  aiistocmcics 
of  wMitorn  Uganda  and  nortb-weijtem  German  EauL  Africa.  Some  studies  of  Kioko 
Homeu's  faces  by  Uurr  Lemme  arc  singularly  Egyptian  iu  appearance.  Dr. 
Frobcniuii  contributes  much  uew  iufurmation  about  the  im|>eriou!t  tuding  Kioko  or 
Kioke  peo|>le  of  Luba  Land.  There  is  a  photograph  uu  p.  347  (to  which  I  can  find 
no  reference  in  the  t^it)  showing  that  the  sleeping  sickness  has  extended  far  into 
tlie  basiu  of  the  Easai  and  the  Lulua.  There  h  also  much  lufortuation,  well  illus- 
IrMed,  as  Iu  the  different  types  of  native  housee,  and  there  are  notes  and  iilusira- 
tiuns  conueruiug  breed;]  of  the  domestic  goat  and  dog  wlrtch  are  of  importance.  The 
nape  in  the  text  are  altiiust  Innumerable,  and  some  are  of  great  Jnteiest  from  the 
the  rocks  and  geological  formation  of  nuuth-wesl  Congoland. 
The  book  is  one  which  should  be  firstly  reprinted  in  the  Koman  character,  and 
indly  translated  into  Knglisb.  Hut  the  Engltiih  edition  tnuKt  euipbatiually  be 
'provided  with  an  index.  In  such  a  rendering  the  spelling  of  the  native  names 
thuuld  be  revised.  l)r.  Frubenius'  orthogiapby  is  worthy  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century  in  its  unnecessary  doubled  cunsouauts,  its  ^srJi's  and  JscA's.  For  insliinoe, 
Duma,  the  capital  of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  is  persistently  spelt  "  Bomma." 
'  %by  Y  The  native  pronunciation  is  Mboms,  and  the  Eurojioan  rendering  Boma — 
Ikth  rhyming  with  Soma.  Why,  then,  siwll  it  "  Bomma"  't 
I  B.  U.  JoUHSTOK. 

AMERICA. 

Ntwn  LUNULA  HI.. 

■Xrafouudluod  oud  its  Uulroddt-n  Wuys.'     By  J.  U.  M.lluis,  f.h.b.      With  WH-tralioui 
bn  lliv  aulbor.     Lougmaus,  Urcuti,  &  Co.     Frier  2I<.  net. 

Hr.  Uillais  has  made  four  visits  to  Engknd's  oldest  colony,  and  of  those  visits 
tbii  book  is  the  outcome.  The  author  describes  his  volume  as  a"bunter's  book," 
Uii  it  is  safe  to  a.-ty  that  no  one  who  has  made  or  who  contemplates  a  journey  In 
!^«wfuitDdUnd  after  woodland  caribou  will  disagree  with  Ihat  definition. 

Of  the  four  separate  trips  which  together  make  up  Mr.  Millais'  knowledge  of 
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NewfouBdland,  the  two  most  important  were  those  last  ondertaken  sod  oomiiieDoed 
from  the  south  coast,  for  they  led  him  through  a  country  that  to  a  great  extent  a 
patrolled  only  by  the  Micmac  Indians,  whose  himting-ground  it  forms.    The  credit 
of  the  original  inception  of  the  idea  of  following  the  caribou  into  the  centre  of  the 
island,  instead  of  shooting  them  as  they  cross  the  railway  line  upon  their  automa 
migration,  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  who  in  1900  went  in  from  Tem  Nova  ud 
packed  from  the  head  of  George's  pond  to  John's  pond.    Mr.  Seloua'  book,  •  Beoent 
UuntiDg  Trips  in  North  America/  in  which  inter  alia  he  describes  the  incidents  of 
his  travels  in  Newfoundland,  is  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  big-game  shooting  published  in  recent  years ;  but  whereas  Mr.  Sebui^ 
work  deals  almost  exclusively  with  his  experiences  after  cariboo,  that  of  Mr.  MUbia 
is  of  larger  scope,  and  includes  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  upon  the  Micmac 
Indians  (some  of  whom  accompanied  him  upon  his  two  south  coast  journeys),  as 
well  as  a  chapter  upon  the  island  whale  fishery. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  during  the  author's 
first  trip  in  Newfoundland,  the  fascination  of  the  island  laid  its  spell  upon  him. 
BealiziDg  how  comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  interior,  he  in  subsequent 
journeys  travelled  up  the  Qander  river,  crossed  the  island  from  the  south  coast  to 
the  line  at  Glenwood,  and  finally  penetrated  the]  country  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
Mount  Silvester.  These  journeys,  of  which  accounts  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  were  performed  mostly  in  canoes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  travel 
very  extensively  through  the  waterways  of  linked  lakes  and  streams.  But  some 
long  portages  were  necessary,  especially  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Grander. 

The  narrative  in  which  the  author  describes  his  wanderinga  is  always  interesting^ 
more  particularly  the  parts  of  it  which  tell  of  his  deer-stalking  experiences,  both  in 
the  thick  timber  and  upon  ground  as  open  as  that  of  a  Scottish  deer-forest. 

But  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Millais  deals 
with  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  the  caribou.  Both  by  natural  tastes  and  by 
preparation  Mr.  Millais  is  a  field  naturalist  of  great  attainments,  and  his  observations 
are  always  interesting.  These  facts,  added  to  his  skill  in  illustration,  give  him  a 
place  apart  from  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  illustrations  are  indeed  admir- 
able, and  the  author  shows  much  ingenuity  in  avoiding  too  many  representatkma 
of  caribou ;    if  indeed  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many  sketches  such  as    grace 

pages  80  aud  81. 

H.P. 

An  Abobtive  Entebpbise  in  Bbazil. 

Becollections  of  an  Ill-fated  Expedition  to  the  Headwaters  of  the  Madeira  Biver  in 
Brazil.'    By  NeviUe  B.  Craig,  in  co-operation  with  the  members  of  the  Madeira 
and  Mamor^  Association  of  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia  and  London:   J.  B. 
Lippinoott  Company.     1907.    Price  ISi.  net. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  build  a  railway  from  Santo  Antonio,  at  the  foot  ^ 
the  Madeira  cataracts,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Beni  and  Mamoro  has  alwa.^^ 
been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  development  of  t^:^^ 
great  resources  of  Central  South  America. 

It  was  in  October,  1877,  that  Messrs.  P.  &  T.  Collins  obtained  firom  Colon*  * 
Church  the  contract  to  construct  the  railway,  and  on  January  2  ensuin:::^ 
the  Mercedita  sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  the  first  contingent  for  the  field  ^^ 
action,  from  which  previous  workers  had  been  driven  by  the  ever-present  malar^^ 
fever.  It  is  this  enterprise  that  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Craig's  chronicle,  a  recoi  ^ 
of  admirable  courage  and  perseverance,  combined  with  a  light-hearted  indifference^ 
about  the  most  obvious  precautions,  that  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
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misfortunes  which  followed  in  quick  succession.  The  wholly  unnecessaty  dis- 
comforts of  the  voyage  of  the  Mercedita^  bo  amusingly  described  by  the  author, 
are  typical  of  all  the  troubles  that  came  afterwards.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
lioweTer,  that,  had  funds  been  available,  the  railway  would  have  been  built  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle. 

The  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  the  Bio  Madeira  that  form  the  background  of 
the  story  have  an  evil  reputation,  which  is  difficult  to  realize  on  the  spot  as  the 
^wonderful  panorama  of  smooth,  broad  river  and  luxuriant  forest,  with  intervening 
tracts  of  rocks  and  tumbUng  waters,  passes  before  one's  eyes.  Much  of  the  illness 
Lab  always  been  of  a  preventable  character,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
malaria  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  it  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  con-* 
Btracting  the  line,  which,  under  a  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  has  now 
been  once  more  commenced. 

Mr.  Craig  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  malaria  can  exist  in  a 
region  where  there  are  usually  no  human  inhabitants  to  act  as  intermediate  hosts 
to  the  germs.  The  difficulty  disappears  if  the  local  belief  that  monkeys  suffer 
from  the  disease  be  well  founded,  and  it  is  possible  that  other  animals  are  also 
susceptible. 

When  in  1879  the  courts  decided  that  the  enterprise  must  be  abandoned,  the 
workmen,  already  weakened  by  disease,  wore  left  destitute  of  funds  and  resources, 
far  from  civilization,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  in  their  pitiful  efforts  to 
return  home  still  further  additions  were  made  to  the  long  death-roll  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    Ultimately  those  who  remained  were  brought  home  by  the  contractors. 

Out  of  719  persons,  mainly  Americans  and  Italians,  who  arrived  at  Santo 
Antonio,  some  J  40  are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives,  and  this  does  not  include  all 
of  those  who  died  on  their  way  back,  or  the  eighty  who  were  drowned  in  the  ill- 
fated  Metropolis  on  their  outward  journey.  One  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
more  of  the  seventy-five  who  perished  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Bolivia  overland ; 
what  route  they  took,  and  how  they  met  their  death. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps. 

J.  W.  Evans. 

Lakes  Pooro  and  Titicaua. 

*Iiefl  Lacs  des  hauts  Plateaux  de  rAmorique  du  Sud.*     By  Dr.  M.  Neveu-Lemaire 
Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale,  Librario  H.  Lo  Soudiep.     190t.).     Frice  7  fr.  50. 

The  author  was  one  of  the  personnel  of  the  "  Mission  francaise  "  that  recently 
carried  out  a  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  a  portion  of  Bohvia.  He  spent 
the  greater  parts  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1903,  in  the  study  of 
the  two  great  lakes  of  the  Bolivian  tableland.  The  specimens  collected  were 
subeequently  examined  in  Paris. 

Little  attention  had  previously  been  paid  to  Lake  Poopo,  though  it  presents 
features  of  great  interest.  It  is  extremely  shallow,  for,  though  it  has  a  length  of 
55  miles  and  a  breadth  of  25  miles,  only  a  small  portion  is  more  than  4  feet  deep, 
and  13  feet  was  the  greatest  depth  observed.  It  is>,  therefore,  a  mere  film  of  water 
covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  plain.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  level  is  slowly 
linking,  so  that  it  may,  at  no  distant  date,  resemble  the  South  Bolivian  lakes  that 
^nly  exist  as  such  in  the  rainy  season.  The  water  contains  2*35  per  cent,  of  solid 
^natter  in  solution,  about  two-thirds  of  that  in  sea-water.  Of  this  1*08  per  cent 
fconsists  of  sodium  chloride,  and  the  remainder  mainly  of  Bulphates. 

Lake  Titicaca  is   in  many  ways  a  complete  contract.     The  greatest  depth 
observed  was  892  feet,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  basin  lies  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  Lake  Poopo,  into  which  its  waters  overflow,  and  whose  surface  is  400 
No.  III.— March,  1908.]  z 
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feet  lower.  As  a  result  of  this  outBow  the  water  ia  cumparatively  fretb,  oootwDiay 
only  0*11  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  Id  euIulioD.  The  ealte  from  the  catubmeot  a 
tif  both  laikm  are  tlietefore  accumulating  in  tbe  baGiu  that  Ilea  at  the  greater  height. 
An  inWreBliug  feature  is  the  UDiform  temperature  below  the  surface,  almoet  eiLacUy 
11^  U.  at  ihe  time  when  the  observations  were  made.  Alexander  Agassix,  on 
tither  band,  who  made  similar  obserTaliooa  in  the  summer,  found  a  ratber  hi( 
temperature  to  prevail— about  12°-5  C. 

The  sediment  dredged  from  the  centre  of  ibe  lake  contained  17  per  cent  of 
organic  material,  78  |>er  ceat  of  inorganic  mud  almusi  free  from  lime,  and  5  per 
c«nt.  of  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  near  Chililaya,  in  the  amall  area  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  lake  by  the  Straita  uf  Tiquiua,  there  was  59  per  cent,  of  i 
eaicareoua,  nnd  13  pec  cent,  of  non-calcureoua  mnd,  12  per  cent,  of  organic  mat 
and  16  par  ceut  of  Baad.  Under  the  microacopa  imall  coal-like  graiaa,  sponge  , 
spiculGB,  diatoms,  and  miUrial  of  volcanic  origin  were  obiicrved.  Near  the  north- 
cast  shore,  in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Huaicho,  tbe  lake-boltom  consists  of  fine  san 
incladiag  rounded  quartz  grains  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  Sahara. 

Tbe  transparency  of  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  was  found  to 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whilt^  curiously  enough,  in  t 
small  Chililaya  basin  it  was  considerably  greater. 

It  is  probable  Ibat  the  lakes  were  once  united,  forming  a  narrow  ioland  s 
of  Considerable  area,  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  that  of  Lake  Titicoca.     There   ■ 
is,  however,  no   evideuce   that   its   waters  ever   flowed   outwards,  as   the   author 
iuggests,  by  tbe  way  of  tbe  Itio  de  La  Paa  to  tbe  basin  of  the  Amazon. 

The  fish  obtained  from  the  lakea  were  determined  by  Dr.  Juoquos  Pellegrin. 
They  belong  to  two  genera — Orestias  {Cyprinvdoulvia),  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  but 
cloaely  allied  to  Empetrichtbys  of  the  desert  of  Amurgoaa,  on  the  borders  of 
California  and  Nevada,  and  Trichomyctenis  {SiJnridm).  a  Southern  American 
genus  found  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  They  include  a  new  species,  0.  Nfve<ii, 
Pellegrin.  One  fish  only  is  found  in  Lake  Poopo,  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
idflOlicKl  with  Oralias  Agasiizi,  C.  Ot  V.,  var.  iiior>io(o,  Pell^rin,  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

The  author  has  himself  described  tbe  fish  pirasites,  while  the  moUuscs  are 
dealt  with  by  Monueur  A.  Bavay.  The  latter  include  a  species,  PaludrxtTtna 
poopoenni,  Bavay,  jMicuIiar  to  Lake  Poopo.  and  Ancyl-ut  Crrqufi,  Bavay,  which  does 
not  resemUe  any  previously  described  Siiutb  American  species.  Tbe  Crustacea, 
some  of  which  are  new,  were  determined  by  Monsieur  Ed.  Cbevrenx,  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Birge,  and  Dr.  C.  Dwight  March.  One  Bi)ecie8  of  t'-opepoda,  BoecktJla  pvopeiiais 
Dwight  Marsh,  ia  only  found  in  Lake  Foopu;  another,  B.  occidentalin,  Dwight 
Marsh,  is  common  to  the  two  lakes. 

Tbe  book  is  well  illustrated  by  majis,  drawings  in  black  and  white  and  colours, 
and  reproductions  from  [>hotc^raphB. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  uumeroua  smaller  lakes  in  I 
high  tablelands  of  tbe  Andean  tract,  which  are  of  considerable  interest,  but  are  not 
dealt  with  in  tbe  present  paper. 

J.    W.    EVASS. 

Tut;    AniiKMlNB    ItEPUDLlC. 

'  Hoderu  Argetitins,  .  .  .  with  Nolea  on  Uruguay  and  Chile.'  By  W.  H.  Koebel. 
Loudonj  F.  Griffiths,  1907.  Pp.  ivi.  and  380.  Wuitra/io.i..  ]-tkeVit.ii.l.  nrt. 
When  a  man  attempts  tu  portray  the  sooial,  economical,  commercial,  and 
political  conditions  of  a  country  so  advanced  In  the  scale  of  the  world's  nationaliiiea 
as  Argentina  in  the  space  of  one  comparativi'ly  small  volume  (which  also  includes 
references  to  similar  cunditlons  in  Chile  and  Uruguay),  his  work  must  neceBsorily 
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be  BUptirtiuial.  The  social  and  political  aide  of  Argeutine  life,  llie  deBcriplion  of 
BuenoB  Airee,  and  geaeral  criticiams  oa  the  reUtiooa  between  the  EDgliBlinian  and 
the  Argentine  in  that  city,  bardlf  Buppl;  RDTtUing  aow  for  the  eonsideratloD  of  the 
reader,  although  the  author  does  well  to  emphaaize  those  facta  connected  with  the 
gradusl  evolution  of  the  Argentioe  nation  which  are  of  special  interest  in  days 
when  the  int^ritj  of  older  natiooolities  aeema  to  be  seriouslj  im]>erilled  by  n 
aUckneH  in  eipreHsionB  of  loyalty  to  the  ilag.  Ua  points  out  that  the  Britieber  in 
Argentina  soon  ceases  to  be  British  under  the  iahucnce  of  a  conKlant  eDTironment 
of  fervid  patriotic  feeling,  and  that  tills  feeling  is  the  real  secret  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  that  country  in  absorbing  and  asgimiiatiug  other  nationalities  to  its  own. 
The  Eegiishman's  pride  of  race  and  country  disappears  in  one  generation,  if  not 
sooner,  and  he  becomes  essentially  as  much  an  Argentine  unit  in  heart  and  suul  as 
any  Spaoieh  or  Italian  colonist  in  the  land ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Qovemment 
uf  the  country  ailmiCs  of  no  foreign  iuBuence  and  is  absolutely  Argentine.  This  is, 
after  all,  chietly  the  result  of  a  wise  supervision  of  educational  roethoda,  which 
insjiils  on  the  constant  recognition  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  and  the  duties  ol 
cLtizaoHhip  as  an  integral  part  of  each  dny'a  instruction  in  Bchool.  It  is  the  tamo  in 
Chile.  It  ia  in  this  way  thai  nations  aie  framed  and  coueoliduted,  and  it  is  the 
tpalhetic  u^iect  of  such  principles  that  dii^iiitegrates  a  nationality. 

The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  which  deal  with  comp  and  estkincia 
life.  This  in  the  soul  of  Argentina,  and  it  ie  well  to  know  bow  the  fouodatioiiB 
df  Ibrtuoe  ore  laid  by  the  |ienniless  immigrant  who,  in  tlie  process  of  building 
up  his  own  fortune,  adds  his  quota  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  country 
iif  bis  adoption.  The  extraordinary  development  of  agriculture  is  very  rightly 
attributed  to  the  results  of  Italiau  colonist  labour.  In  the  neighbouring  slate 
of  Uruguay  there  are  no  Italian  wloniste,  and  tbe  industries  of  the  country  are 
entirely  pastoral.  In  Argentina,  beyond  a  Boer  colony  and  a  colony  of  very  mixed 
Dationnlity,  there  are  none  but  Italian  settlers,  and  their  success  in  the  Scld  of 
agriculture  has  certainly  influenced  the  Qaiicho,  who  nut  so  long  ago  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough.  Argentina  could  easily  absorb 
ten  times  the  present  strength  of  her  agricultural  iK>])u!atiou,  and  in  many  ways 
opens  a  mure  attractive  Geld  than  Canada.  It  is  to  [irospectivo  emigrants  that  this 
1XK)k  »hould  be  specially  valuable. 


MATHEMATICAL  AMD  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Supan's  I'tivBiCAL  Gkoobapby. 

laos.    Pp,  asG, 

Geography  and  all  geographers  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Supan  for 
his  editorship  of  PeltriiKiitiii  Mitleihinyen  ;  and  he  has  added  to  that  debt  by  Iho 
preparation  of  bis  '  Grundziige,'  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-dato  manuals 
of  physical  geography.  It  is  only  five  years  since  the  issue  of  the  third  edition, 
but  a  fourth  now  appears  revised  and  enlarged.  It  Is  accompanied  by  a  physical 
atlas  of  twenty  small  coloureil  maps  of  the  world,  which  illustrate  the  chief  factors 
that  control  climate,  the  distribution  of  animals  and  planU,  the  distribution  of 
auth<iiuke(,  of  volcanoes,  and  movements  of  elevation  and  depression,  the  larger 
geographical  homologies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  chief  terrestrial  features.  Much 
new  information  has  been  a'lderl  to  the  section  on  biogeography  which  is  of  growing 
importBUce  in  geograpliy,  as  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  extinct  aniiuals  in 
Mch  works  as  those  of  Lydekker  has  thrown  such  valuable  light  on  the  former 
arrangement  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 
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nc  book  i*  •Urtied  i&to  ux  main  Mcd>»< :  the  fint  dtkb  «iib  tb« 
■  b«ie  sad   1^  chief  loodi&uikttt  •:/    iu  isifice;    Um    remain 
imfifMrtij  wiih  ib«  atEOMfitMft!,  tbe  ocMai,  Uw  djaamiet  of  th«  knd, 
of  tte  kad,  ami  wiik  ktoeaopifkr.    tte  wwk  Acn&m  e«nn  iha 


I  of  Om  fci^Mt  tbIim,  from 
•  Willi 
mi'Utfmt  mi  tamtam  imiffBOkU.    BKb  dwptcr  k  (allowed  t?  ■  Ikt  of  n^ 
«■•■*  wUdt  fcnaa  •  UUiagi^j  of  reont   litttsura  on  tin  cafeject.    TbeM 
minbk  iMto  bmU  be  •*«  men  nMfal  U  tiw  titlM  '       ' 

JMtMdrf  Ml 

Jt  Ub(i{K 
>«ffc.    Asai 

bg*nc>  IB  «anl  neb  bier  tiiu  that  M  Fonfnci,  uid  l^  fartfcw  f 
BMBfiax  nd  muUa  aatan  of  Ibe  rfK-ks,  u    '     " 

ne  malbsr  «eeepU  die  f«ct  tint  the  Fmufiilt  boriog  laoTBd  t^  irimri  j 
fMb  Mw  men  thsn  1000  bet  below  M»-le*<eI,  and  ■!»  tU  uferoiee  tf 
then  pored  the  aubeidaiiM  of  tlut  icbnd ;  hit  be  oonclndee  tbet  tbera  u  m~cm~! 
tbeeij  of  oonl  tdaad*  of  geaeral  nliditj.  Um  nitbor  expreeMS  bii  Rgret  tbat  the 
tcnk  "  Gulf  Btreaai  *  baa  not  been  abandcmed,  and  ^raa  an  istenatiag  Eummarj  of 
tce^t  woA  <ai  tbc  dcmklion  of  tlkc  North  Atlaotk,  though  here  loa;  be  feoMrked 
as  tiftr*i~  fraiB  the  nioal  wmt^eMws*  of  the  geogt^likal  refenooea  ia  Iha 
~  n  of  note  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Dickton'i  unportant  ccoitribalMiia  (o  thkl  iiiilijinL 
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Amekicas  Pbtsical  Geookapht. 
>  Phjuognpbj.'    B.  D.  Salisbm?.    London ;    1907.    Pp.  7 
Priee  21*.  ■rf. 


KT.  G. 
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Tbe  term  "  pbjuognphy "  has  been  yery  di&ercDllj  used.  Oi^e  claaau 
Oemuui  leit-faouk  adopta  it  for  ihe  deacription  of  rocka  and  mioeralg  ;  in  thia 
ooonttT  it  ia  uiual  to  accept  it,  aa  propoee>]  bf  HtuJey,  for  a  prcliminarr 
elMnentuj  introductiim  to  natural  ecietioe.  According  to  Prof,  R.  D.  Saliabarj, 
"  fkymop^phy  bai  to  do  primarily  with  rhe  turface  of  tbe  liiboapbere,  and  with 
tbe  rdationa  of  air  and  water  to  iL  Its  Geld  U  Ibe  none  of  contact  of  aif  and 
water  with  land,  and  of  air  with  wBt«r.''  Upua  this  deGmtton,  ffbich  ii  popular  in 
^fnarif*,  phjraiograpfay  is  synoaymoua  with  physical  geograpbf,  and  it  is  not  clear 
what  adrantage  ia  gained  by  the  use  of  the  ipecial  term.  This  work  may,  there- 
fore, be  lejvded  aa  an  advanced  leit-book  of  phyEical  geography,  for  which,  in 
Engliah,  there  has  long  l>een  an  openiog ;  and  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  aa  it  ia 
written  by  a  geolo^t  who  baa  given  special  attention  to  pbydcal  proUema,  and  ia 
at  tbe  aaiae  time  an  eiiierlenccKl  author  and  teacher.  The  work  is  a  sequel  to 
Prof.  Cbariiberjin  and  baliabury'ii  text-book  of  Geology,  to  which  it  Mfvee  oa  a 
fourth  volume. 

The  structural  and  geological  parta  of  the  anbject  are  tlie  most  fully  treated, 
there  being  a  full  account  of  the  earlh-forma,  and  of  the  physical  agenta  which 
mould  theiiL  The  work  of  tbe  atmoephere,  of  ground-water,  uf  runiiing  water, 
of  anow  and  ice,  ibore  action,  volcanic  phectimena,  and  cnutal  morameota^ 
tn  treated   in    tuoceeaivu  cbaptera.    After  a  full   aketch  of   the  structure  and 
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modificationa  of  the  titboaphere,  there  foUon-  chaptaia  devoted  lu  the  work  of  the 
fttmoapbere:,  and  of  the  ocena  in  so  far  as  thcj  affect  the  lithosphere.  Each 
chapter  is  fallowed  by  a  filatement  uf  eiercises,  and  b;  referencef,  whiah  cntunlly 
are  taken  mainly  from  the  literature  of  the  United  States.  The  work  is  magniS- 
CBDtlf  illuBtrated,  and  shows  the  tendency  to  make  more  and  more  uM  of 
il lustrations  in  teit-booka ;  it  couBtatK,  including  index,  of  770  pp.,  and  as  it 
oantainH  707  figares,  many  of  which  occupy  a  full  page,  nnd  it  has  2C  plates, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  work  ie  occupied  by  the  figures.  The  text  is  accord- 
ingly often  less  detailed  tiian  would  be  at  firrt  expected  in  bo  large  a  volume. 

Apart  from  itn  value  as  a  teil-book,  it  will  be  of  groat  servicB  from  ite 
collection  of  the  leading  illuHtrations  supplied  by  the  United  States  of  the 
phenomena  of  physical  'geography.  It  mnkes  many  references  to  Europe,  but 
its  moat  detailed  and  tniitructive  information  is  American.  Sfimo  of  the  instaocea 
quoted  from  other  countries  are  somelimaa  more  intereating  than  precise,  such 
■a  the  statement  of  fogs  costing  London  one  milhon  and  three-quarter  dollara 
■  day. 

The  work  includes  useful  descriptioOB  of  many  incidents  of  geographical 
interest  that  have  happened  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  enrthqnakes  of 
Charleston  aud  San  Francisco,  the  storms  which  devaatcd  Oalveston  and  Louis- 
ville, end  the  uptiltiog  of  the  area  neat  the  Great  I«ke8.  The  author  deals 
with  many  disputed  problems,  and  his  opinions  will  he  read  with  interest.  He 
holds  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  the  cause  of  former  glaciation)',  and  that  fiords  are  the  result  of  glacial 
eroeioD  ;  he  accepts  Sir  John  Murray's  theory  of  coral  islands,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  Oulf  Stream  to  the  west  of  Newfoundland.  He  appears  to  set  little  value 
DD  BrQckiier's  thirty-five  year  weather  periods,  and  does  not  regard  the  plasticity 
of  ice  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  flow  of  glaciers.  We  note  that  the 
author  does  not  use  the  word  "corrosion"  as  distinguished  from  "erosion,"  a 
useful  difference  which  we  have  learnt  from  America,  and  which  has  gained 
ground  steadily  in  this  country,  though  during  recent  years  it  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  abandoned  in  America.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  author  or  not  upon 
hia  conclusions  on  disputed  queatione,  we  can  always  admire  the  fair  and  cautious 
judgments  in  this  valuable  comprehensive  text-book. 

J.  W.  O. 

The  Weather  at  Sba. 

'Notes  on  Hatitime  Meteorology.'     B;  M.  W,  Campbell  Hepwortb.     London: 
O.  Philip  &  Son.     1907.     Chatli  und  Diogranu.     Price  2i.  Gd.  rut. 

In  this  useful  little  volume,  Captain  Campbell  Hepworth  has  brought  together 
hb  Tirious  papers  on  marine  meteorology.  They  comprise — Meteorology,  a  Factor 
In  Naval  Warfare  :  Meteorological  ObservatiouB  at  Sea ;  Weather  off  South  Africa 
and  en  the  Boute  from  the  (.laps  to  Australia,  about  Australasia,  and  across  the 
PadBc  from  Fiji  to  Hawaii.  These  papers  give  evidence  of  much  steady  work  and 
careful  observation.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  help  and  intereat  to  all  concerned  in 
the  science  of  meteorology. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  weather  is  a  m:vlter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  naval  warfare.  We  believe  that  naval  ofTicura  arc  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
aad  that  they  give  more  thought  and  study  to  weather  conditions  than  Captain 
Campbell  Hepwortb  seems  to  think.  At  the  same  time,  a  perusal  of  these  paper* 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  nil  sailors. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  meteorological  laws  is  so  limited,  that  no  methods  or 
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rules  for  forecftsting  weather  (Ma  be  advocated  bb  absolutely  reliable.     Exparieocs 
ihowi',  anfortmiately,  that  tbe  very  best  methods  are  EontetimeB  at  fault, 

Nine  years  previous  to  Captab  Campbell  Hepworth*B  paper,  we  dealt  with  the 
storiu  syateiD  on  the  roule  between  the  L'ape  and  Australia;  our  conclusious,  based 
au  the  eiamioatloii  of  immerouB  observationa  taken  |>ersoiial)y  in  different  Bailing 
shipB,  were  that  no  one  route  is  better  or  more  reliable  than  another.  The  belt  uf 
Btoims  shiftB  up  anil  down  in  a  way  not  yet  understood,  although  it  would  appear 
that  the  chief  controlling  influences  arc  the  cbanging  barometric  aroaa  Id  Central 
Asia  and  the  variations  of  pressure  at  the  south  pole.  A  ship  may  r 
easterly  couiM  in  40°  one  voyage,  and  have  a  line  "slant;"  m  the  same  parallel, 
on  another  voyage,  the  conditions  ma;  be  most  uneatiBfactory. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  Bailors  do  not  follow  Captain  Cam|)bell  Hepworth'a 
example,  and  record  their  met«orolagical  observations  at  sea.  By  so  doing  they 
might  render  incalculable  service  to  a  science  that  has  many  baffling  problems. 

D.  W.  B. 

SHOBT  NOTICES. 

JFurope.—' Through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell,'  By  H.  E. 
Marshall.  [London:  Jack  tn.J.j.  Pp.  ii.,  141.  Maps  and  lauttralions,)  ThiB, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  work*,  is  an  attractive  book  for  school  ebildren.  It 
is  not  laid  down  exactly  on  the  lines  of  historical  gei^aphy  as  generally  understood, 
but  is  rather  a  combination  of  history  and  geographical  description.  Cromwell's 
career  is  detailed,  and  wherever  an  imi-ortant  geographical  name  occurs,  a  pause  is 
made  for  description — to  paint  in  words,  as  it  were,  the  scene  of  each  act  in  the 
drama.  The  result  is  effectife,  but  so  deeirouB  is  the  author  of  avoiding  featureg 
nnattractlve  to  his  young  readers,  that  he  has  a  lendencj  to  omit  jierhapB  deBirable 
facts — daleg,  for  eiample, 

'  Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern  Tuscany,  with  Genoa.'  By  Edward 
Button.  (London:  Melhuen.  1907.  Pp.  i.,  436.  Map  and  Jllmlrationi.) 
great  part  of  this  book  conusts  of  personal  meditation  and  narrative,  but 'there  ia 
also  plenty  of  historical  and  descriptive  matter.  Such  a  book  is  probably  n 
attractive  to  the  reader  who  has  covered  the  ground,  and  ran  compare  his  views 
with  the  author's.  In  this  case  he  would  probably  dispense  gladly  with  r 
the  coloured  illustrations;  those  in  monotone  are  mere  successful.  The  msp  is  a 
■ketch  in  Mr.  B.  C.  Boulter's  antique  manner,  pictureequely  suitable. 

Atia. — 'Indian  Jottings.'  ByE.P.Elwin.  (London :  Murray.  1907,  Pp.  xi., 
314.  JUwtratiom.)  The  sub-title  of  this  book  is, '  From  Ten  Teara'  Experience 
in  and  around  Poona  City,'  and  the  author,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Joha 
the  Evangelist,  Cowley,  deals  with  "  the  ordinary  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
mission  worker  In  India."  The  book  is,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  a  study  of  native 
character,  written  with  intimacy  and  interest. 

Amerira — '  Guide  to  Modern  Peru.'  By  A,  de  Ciairmont,  Conaul  of  Peru. 
(Toledo,  Ohio.  1907.  Pp.  C6.  JUuftraiians.)  In  the  attempt  to  inspire  the  reader 
with  a  proper  conception  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Peru  (the  chief  purpoee 
of  this  book),  the  writer's  style  often  resembles  that  of  a  patent-medicine  adverUser. 
"There  is  not  a  country  to  compare  with  it  ia  the  woild,"  be  says;  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  arguments  by  giving  the  other  aide  of  the 

'  Iteise  in  das  Modeme  Mexico.'    By  Mietz.e  Dieuer.   (Vienna :  Hartleben.    1908 

[1907].      Pp.   112.      Map  and  llluitrations.)      This  volume  is  a  "souvenir"  a' 

~ie  tenth  International  Geological  Congress  held  in  Mexico  City.    The  jouTney  fl 

L  Mrieii  of  excursions  wgs  comprehensive,  extending  from  Mexico  City  to  the  extrem 
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north  of  the  cmmtry  ;  lo  Sftltillo  and  the  vicinity,  uid  to  the  south.    The  book  is  a. 
fiirly  illubtr&ted  Darrative. 

Pacific. — "Maori  and  Polynesian:  Their  Origin,  HlBtory,  and  Cultura.'  By 
J.  Macmillttn  Brown-  (London  i  Hutchinson.  1!107.  Pp.  xixi.  and  300.)  To  ail 
who  are  attracted  by  the  mysteries  of  an  inexact  science,  ethnography,  so  far  as  it  la 
one,  miut  be  specially  attractive.  This  book,  piecing  together  as  it  does,  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  inferences  from  scanty  knowledge,  the  itory  of  the  origin  of  two  of  the 
most  interesting  peoples  is  the  world  in  this  reipect,  cannot  but  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  especially  as  the  author  has  to  no  great  extent  bad  to  follow  well-trodden 

'In  the  Strange  South  Seas.'  By  Beatrice  Qrimsbaw.  (London  :  Hulchinson. 
1907.  P('.  I,  and  381-  Mlwilrafionii.)  From  this  writer  an  enlertnining  dwcription 
of  the  Ulnnda  visited  (Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  and  others)  would  be  e^iiccted,  and  is 
certainly  provided  in  this  book.  The  photographs,  moreover,  arc  partlcnlnrly  good, 
and  give  no  mean  idea,  within  their  limits,  of  the  beauties  of  the  south  seBJ<. 

QetieraJ. — '  Oitide  to  the  Great  Game  Animals  (Ungulata)  In  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History).'  (London :  By  orler  of  tlie  Tmateea 
of  the  Mupeum.  1907.  P|i.  viii.,  93.  Jlluitraliom.')  In  this  handbook  an  indi- 
cation is  generally  given  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Genera  and  species, 
not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  also  in  many  cases  in  former  geoiogicat  epochs, 

'  The  Mammoth  Hunters.'  By  Alfred  E.  Carey.  (I-ondon  :  Greening.  1907. 
Pp.  xii.,  306.  Pbini  and  HJunlTaHons.)  This  is  not  eiiecified  as  a  book  for 
boys  and  girls,  hut  it  is  very  tuitable  for  them.  It  attracts  their  attention  by  the 
opening  story  of  the  discovery  of  a  cave  by  children,  and  its  subsequent  exploration 
by  their  elders,  and  out  of  this  episode  is  developed,  with  simple  interest,  a  study  of 
Ibe  conditioDS  of  the  life  of  men  "  in  the  morning  of  the  world,"  and  other  kindred 
matters. 

<  Modem  Litbology  iliustrated  and  defined.'  By  Ernest  H.  Adye.  (Edin- 
burgh: W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  1907.  Pp.  128,  JUuslraUom.)  This  should 
he  a  most  useful  work  of  reference.  The  text  consists  mainly  of  explanation  of  the 
admirable  coloured  illustrations  of  various  rock  textures,  executed  with  great 
delicacy,  and  beautifully  printed.  There  are,  besides,  a  short  biblit^raphy,  gloiiaary 
Bnd  index. 
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SUBOPS. 
The  Scottish  Feat-mosseB. — A  third  paper  on  this  subject  (Joiirna/,  vol.  27, 
p,  84  ;  vol.  ao,  p.  US),  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Lewis  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Uoyal  Socirli/  of  Edinburgh  (vol.  48,  part  i.,  No.  2),  embodies  the  results  of 
fnttber  Seldwork  during  1906,  and  is,  besides,  of  special  interest  as  summariziDg 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  investigation.  The  field  of  work  in 
190G  embraced  four  areas — the  first  two  in  the  Highlandx,  and  offering  examples 
of  valley  and  upland  deposits  respectively ;  the  last  two  embracing  parts  of  tba 
Outer  Hebrides  and  Shetland  islands.  Of  the  Highland  valley  deposits,  those  of  the 
Parph,  Cape  Wrath,  showed  a  general  agreement  witb  these  examined  previously 
in  Invemfse-shiro,  Easter  Ross,  and  Caithness,  with  the  exception  that  the  upper 
forest  b(d  was  wanting  in  the  former.  In  the  Aasynt  district  of  Sutherland,  the 
arctic  plants  at  the  base  of  the  peat  were  absent,  but  the  upper  forest  bed  was 
represented,  generally  in  the  form  of  two  eonea  (Brlala  alba  and  Pinua  tijlveslrit) 
■apartted  by  a  layer  of  peat,  ax  in  other  Highland  districts.     The  nplnnd  deposits 
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of  the  Fdrfarsliire  GrampiaDK  ebowed  three  diatinct  types  varying  in  the  age  of 
ihe  peat,  but  all  ghawiDg  the  upper  forEst  bed,  though  id  eome  cases  Ha  upper  tier 
is  replA':ed  b;  a  bed  forroed  almost  entirely  of  Caltuna  atema.  The  Moor  of 
HaDbock  ahowed  less  regularity,  eapecially  in  the  lower  layers,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  badly  drained  area  liable  to  flooding.  The  double  tier  of  trees  in  the  upper 
foraat  bed  is  hardly  noticeable  hsre.  Both  in  the  Outer  Hebrideit  and  in  the 
Shetiands,  a  lower  arctic  bed  not  seen  elacwhere  was  a  marked  feature,  while, 
though  the  upper  forest  bed  of  the  mainland  was  entirely  wanting,  the  lower  forest 
bed  could  generally  be  distinguished.  During  the  whole  inTestigation  Hr.  Lewia 
was  able  to  define  nine  distinct  beds,  beginning  from  a  basal  ("flrst")  arctic  bed, 
and  paEaing  through  a  lower  forest  bed ;  a  lower  and  upper  bed  of  peat  separated 
by  a  second  arctic  bed ;  and  two  tiers  of  an  upper  forest  bed  separatad  by  peat  with 
arctic  plants;  to  the  recent  peat  at  the  surface.  He  discunsoa  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  seTeral  bede,  and  illustrates  it  graphically  bj  a  couple  of 
sections  carried  through  all  the  prbcipal  areas  eiamined.  As  already  notid,  the 
first  or  lower  arctic  bed  was  found  only  in  the  Hebrides  and  Shatlandf,  its  character 
being  dilferent  in  the  two  localitioa.  The  lower  forest  shows  a  somewhat  remark- 
able distribution,  being  found  in  the  southern  uplonda,  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Shellands,  but  not  in  the  Highlands.  It  seems  that  the  path  of  the  Atlantic 
cyclonic  systems  must,  at  the  time  of  its  ejist^nce,  have  been  difTerent  to  the 
present ;  the  existing  absence  of  trees  from  the  Sbetlanda  being  due,  not  to 
temperature,  but  to  the  force  of  the  »alt-laden  winds.  No  characteristic  arctic 
plants  are  found  in  the  lower  forest  bed,  and  It  may  be  suppose^i  that  while  tbe 
first  arctic  bed  points  to  n  depression  of  the  present  alpine-arctic  boundary  to  an 
extent  of  2000  feet,  the  lower  forest  bed  represeni«  the  return  of  that  boundary 
to  at  least  its  present  altitude.  The  lower  peat-bog  is  widely  developed,  though 
tending  to  thin  out  from  south  to  north,  and  ebowing  a  variation  of  type  in  some 
lowlying  dietricte.  The  second  arctic  bed  is  represented  in  every  disliict  examined 
along  a  line  from  the  eonthern  uplands  to  Ihe  Shetlandi,  though  absant  in  Skye  and 
the  Hebrides.  Tbe  upper  forest  bed  is  found  on  tbe  mainland  from  the  Wigtown- 
shiro  lowlands  to  the  valley  of  Ihe  Dionard.  Some  of  ita  special  featurea  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Hr.  I^wis  attempts  to  correlate  the  different  beds  with 
euccsBBivc  periods  of  glaciatlon,  and  gives  a  diagram  showing  the  altitudinal  limits 
of  the  various  zones. 

The  Origin  of  the  Iron  Gate.— Among  the  results  of  Jovan  Cvijics  inveatiga- 
tions,  carried  on  for  several  years,  into  tbe  tectonic  conditions  at  the  Iron  Gate,  are 
the  following  :  The  breach  made  by  the  Dmulie,  on  the  frontier  between  Scrvia  on 
one  aide  and  Hungary  and  Itumania  on  the  other,  is  80  miles  long,  forming  the 
longest  breflch-valley  iii  Europe.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  its  narrowest  apot 
is  only  380  feet,  with  a  depth  of  indentation  reaching  to  1000  feet.  As  its 
precursor,  the  Iron  Gate  bad  a  pre-Miocene  valley.  The  floor  of  the  valley,  very 
broad,  much  warped  and  dislocated,  is  distinctly  traceable  at  a  height  of  1300 
feet  above  eea-levol.  During  the  second  Mediterranean  stage  the  sea  penetrated 
into  this  valley,  and  it  became  a  Htrait  connecting  the  Pannonian  with  the  Ruraano- 
RuBsianKea.  In  tbe  Pontic  period  there  occurred  adiflerence  of  levelbetween  the  two 
sea)',  and  the  strait  becameariver.  At  about  2K50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present 
Danube,  its  valley-floor,  strewn  with  great  masses  of  boulders,  may  t«  clearly 
traced.  This  valley-floor,  too,  has  suflered  manifold  disturbances.  Besides  these  two 
old  valleyp,  Cvijifi  has  been  able  to  establish  the  presence  of  seven  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  Danubian  terraces.  Down-stream  they  gradually  diaappear,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsidence  of  the  Bumanian  basin.  Up-stream,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  traci^able  as  far  nn  Belgrade,  an  aUo  in  the  valleys  of  the  Isker,  issuing 
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trom   tbe  Balkana,  the  Timok.  nnd  the  Morava,   bb  well  se  io  the  vallejs  of  ths    i 
SumanUt]  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  which  burst  through  the  Cftti'^thiuis.     Ob    i 
these  terraces  tbe  history  of  the  development  of  the  Iron  Q-ate  down  to  tbs  present 
time   may  be  followed.     Ah   far  back  as  the   Pontic   period,   elevatione  occurred 
in  tbe  region  of  the  Iron  Gate.    Tbej  Gnd  eipreuion  in  two  naves,  the  existence 
of  these  "waTea  of  elevation"  being  deducible  from  the  inverse  inclination  and 
dislocation  of  the  terraces.    Tbey  were  tbe  cause  to  which  the  outtinn  of  tbe 
email  V-Bhaped  valley  of  tbe   present   Iron   Gate   into  the  broad  Pontic  valley- 
floor   is  to  be   attributed.      That   tbe  course   of  thd   Danube  reached   back    into 
pva-Miocene  times  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  conditions  found  at  the  breaches  at 
Baiiibui^  and   Preshurg,  on  the  frontier   between  Austria  and    Hungary.      The 
plan  of  the  valley  at  Orsova  ii>,  moreover,  connected  with  the  very  complicated 
structure  of  the  Banat  mountains,      In  the  Cretaceous  period  IhcEP  were  subjected 
to  an  intensive  folding  with    groat    over-thrustj*,  and  in  Ihe   long  continental 
time  of  tbe  older  Tertiary  they  became  almost  completely  levelted.     In  the  place 
of  the  present  gorge  there  then  existed  a  broad  valSey,  the  eituatioD  of  which  wa« 
indicated  by  b  longitudinal  rupture.     Before  tbe  second   Mediterranean  stage  the 
subsidence  of  the  great  basin  took  place.     During  thle  stage  a  rise  in  tbe  sea-level 
occurred,   and   the  valley  grew  into   tbe  already-mentioned   strait.     The   rushing 
stream  that  thence  was  formed  in  the  Pontic  period  drained  the  Pannonian  baain. 
Then  enKueil  a  renewed  elevation  of  the  land,  tbe  old  valley-floors  became  again 
wirped,  nnd  the  river  incised  its  passage  anew.     In  Pliocene  times  a  subsidence 
of  tbe  basins  again  occurred.     This  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  forcing  up  of 
Ihe  mountnin  barriers,  a  circumstance  serving  lo  oiplain  the  low  terraces, 

^^1        Dr.  Hedin'B  £iploratioiis.^A  letter  from  Dr.  Hedin,  printed  in  Petermannt 

^^■.  itUteilutiffen,  No.  1,  1908,  supplements  previoii')  accounts  to  some  extent,  though 

^^r  nil  the  eessntial  pointit  have  already  been  referred  to  in  tbe  Journnl.    It  ia  dated 

^H^  **  Oarlok,  October  T,  1907,"  and  runs  as  fuUowe :  "  Here  in  Gartok  I  have  completed 

^^^  A  new  section  of  my  journey.    It  is  exactly  half  a  year  since  1  left  Shigatee,  and 

^^B>taAny  great  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  interval.    The  great 

^^■l^oge,  which  I  tirst  crossed  at  the  Sela-la,  I  have  now  surmonnted  by  four  other  high 

^^PtMssea.  and  so  have  been  able  to  trace  its  course.    It  is  an  enormous  chain,  certainly 

^^    'Caot  inferior  in  length  tu  tbe  Himalayas,  nnd  the  mean  height  of  the  passes  is 

Rreater:  only  in  the  height  of  the  peaks  do  the  Himalaya?  of  course  retain  the 

ttdTsntage.     From  Shigatso  I   followed  generally  tbe  Ragha-tifanpo,  and  went  as 

far  aa  the  Targut-gangri  and  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Daugra-yum-tso ;  to  tbe 

■outh  of  it  ia  a  very  large  lake,  the  Shuru-tao,     from  Tradum  I  crossed  the  wator- 

■hed  between  Tibet  and  India  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  Nepal.     Then  followed  tlie 

discovery  of  the  source  of  tbe  Brahmaputra,  which  comes  from  a  huge  glacier  mass, 

the  KutA-gangri,  belonging  to  the  northemmoat  chain  of  the  Bimalajas.      The 

•uppoiition  of  Nain  Singh  that  tbe  Mariam-la  is  tbe  origin  of  tbe  river  is  entirely 

wrong,  fur  ooly  one  of  the  smallest  tributaries  descends  from  this  pass.*     Tben  for 

five  weeks  I  studied  the  t^atlej  problem.      The  real  source  of  this  river  lies,  not 

whan  it  is  marked  on   mapc,  but  two  long  days'  journey  east-south-east  of 

KanMarowar.     On  the  same  pass  from  which  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 

*  It  maybe  observed  that  the  stream  descending  from  the  Mariam-la  has  been 
Aown  merely  a«  a  side-brnnoh  on  all  Ihe  best  F.ngliHh  maps  sinoe  the  journey  of  Nain 
Kngh  in  1865,      The  latter  reporlod  the  maiu  bram'b  to  be  fed  bv  many  Inrge  glaciers 
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Brahmaputra  flons  eaatwsrds,  begins  tlie  river  Tage-tsBopo,  whicb  TallB  into  t' 
Maiiafarowar,  and  at  my  vi«it  diecburged  11  cub.  metraa  (380  cub.  ieet)  of  v 
per  second ;  altogether  31  cab.  metres  (1095  cub.  feetj  flow  into  the  lake.  Then 
ia  no  longer  aoy  visible  conncctioD  between  the  two  lakes,  but  the  water 
pssseE  underground  from  Manasarowar  into  Rabfts-lal,  and  from  this  again  by  aa 
undaiground  cbnonel  further  west,  appearing  again  io  the  form  of  innucaenibla 
springB  in  the  old  Sutlej  bed.  I  have  made  a  very  exact  batbTmetrical  map  (129 
soundings)  of  tbe  Manasarowat  (Tso-mavang).  Then  I  made  the  pilgrim  jouroey 
round  tbe  Kailas,  and,  from  the  temple  Diri-pu,  an  excursion  to  the  source  of  tUe 
Indu?,  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  European  has  been  hitherto.  The  aonrce  i» 
called  bj  tbe  Tibetans  Sicgi-Eabap — that  is  the  mouth,  out  of  which  the  IndtM- 
comes.  From  here  I  travelled  north-eastwards  through  unknown  country  to 
Tumba-matsu  in  32"  N.  lat,  and  then  book  to  Gartok,  craiaing  tbe  Indus  again. 
As  Ryder  and  Eawlinga  hid  made  the  journey  from  Shigatse  to  Gartok,  I  tried  to 
avoid  their  rout^,  and  of  about  135  days'  marches  only  2^  lay  along  it.  They 
■ocomplished  their  jonmey  in  72  days,  and  I  in  exactly  ns  months,  for  I  t 
many  excursions  to  the  north  and  south.  Maps — as,  for  instance,  that  in  StielePa  , 
atlas — must  now  unilergo  many  extensive  alterations.  Especially  remarkable  will 
be  a  quite  new  gigantic  range  right  across  the  whole  of  Tibet,  for  the  Nin-jeng- 
tang-la,  to  the  south  of  the  Tengri-nor,  is  the  same  chain  which  I  crossed  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  north  of  Gartob  by  the  high  and  diSicuit  pass  Jukti-ia.*  Since 
leaving  Shigatse  1  have  visited  twenty-nine  gunpas  and  accumulate  hundreds  el' 
sketches ;  most  of  these  temple  cloisters  were  hitherU)  quite  unknown.  I  have  a 
very  ample  collection  of  observations.  Reckoning  from  Shigatse,  the  map  consists 
of  301  sheets  with  forty  astronomical  points,  several  hundred  panoramas,  which 
give  a  very  good  representation  of  Ihe  scenery  and  the  general  character  cd  the 
highlands.  1  have  also  a  series  of  precise  measurements  of  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  Brahmaputra  and  its  tributaries,  and  an  ei.ict  series  of  levels  showing  the 
difference  between  tbe  Mana«arowar  and  Raka.'^tal  (Lattgak-tso)  equals  44  feet, 
or  14  metres.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  on  my  way  to  Ladak.  A  year  and  three  luonthi  ii 
Tibet  is  (UDUgh  for  any  ordinary  man,  and  now  another  winter  is  beginning,  with 
the  thermometer  already  at  a  minimum  of  —  21-3  C,  as  it  was  last  ni^ht.  It  nu 
not  Eo  cold  at  ihe  same  time  last  year  further  to  the  north  and  at  greater  etevatioDS ; 
peThni«  this  is  because  tbe  rainy  seaiion  bos  cot  put  in  an  appearance." 

Joorneyi  in  Hunan  and  Kiangn.— An  article  by  Captain  Earfetd,  with  plan 
and  illustrations,  in  tbe  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Geographical  Society 
(yo\.  31,  Nos.  4  and  5),  supplies  a  comprehensive  description  of  north-wett  Hunaa 
and  west  Kiangsi,  from  the  point  of  view  of  topography,  agriculture,  ntlneral  and 
commercial  resources,  etc.  The  Grat  part  (pp.  280-311)  is  devoted  to  a  desctiption 
of  the  rivers  Slang  Kiang  and  Tuen— their  respective  courses,  tributarieti,  regime*, 
naTigatJon,  and  the  principal  towns  on  their  banks,  including  a  minute  account  of 
the  capital  of  Hunan.  Thereon  follow  six  itineraries:  (1)  From  Ching  Tu  Wai 
and  Fu  Tai  Shan  (vdlages  on  the_left  bank  of  the  Siang,  30  miles  below  Chong- 
Sba)  to  Chang  Te  Fu  on  tba  Yuen'    (2)  from  Chang  Te  Fa  to  Tsen  Chau  o 


*  Tbe  existence  of  such  a  range  has  long  been  Buspected  by  geographers.  Tbas  it 
wai  drawn  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  aa  a  distinct  and  continaons  chain  under  tbe  lu 
"  Xyenohhen-liiBngla  "  {■  Sclfctinoi  from  the  Recotds  of  the  Government  of  Ben^.* 
No.  37,  IB.'iT).  It  was  spoken  or  by  Sir  Clements  Uarkham  ('Bogle  and  HanninK,' 
p.  xxiv)  aa  "the  ^eat  noithem  chain  uF  the  Himalayas;"  while  Mr.  Tretawny 
Sattnders  proposed  for  it  the  name  "Gaogri"  (see  mnp  in  the  Inst-nnmed  work,  and 
article  in  tbe  Cfographieal  Magntinf,  vol.  4,  1877). 
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Tuen ;  (3)  from  Chang  To  Fu  to  Li  Chau,  a  Boiith  to  DOr th  rouW,  which,  eroding 
ths  Li  hj  a  fioe  stone  bridge  of  eleven  archeii,  enlere  the  prefecturial  luwu  uf 
Li  Chau  with  200,000  inhabitanta ;  (t)  from  I  Yang  Ilsien  W  Chang-Sba  by 
Ning  Khiang  H-.i(n;  (5)  Sitng  Tan  to  Ngin  Yuen  (in  Kiangsi);  (6)  from  Chu 
Chau  (CsDtral  nunan)  to  Li  Liog  (in  west  Kiangni).  Tlie  article  concludes  with 
the  journal  of  two  journeys :  one  through  we»t  Uunan,  made  early  in  1001 ; 
the  other  through  east  HuoaD,  made  in  the  corroBponding  'part  vt  1903.  The 
mineral  riches  of  north-wcBt  Hunan  and  west  Eiangel  are  stated  to  be  immenee, 
ts  tettiSed  by  the  rebtively  brilliant  results  of  Chinese  enterprise  in  this  field  in 
various  places.  The  principal  minerals  of  commercial  value  include  gold  (rich 
wins  of  auriferous  quartz  having  lieen  eiploiled  at  Yu  Ka  Tson  and  Hu  Lu  Wan, 
while  in  other  parls  there  is  auriferous  sand);  argentiferoua  lend  at  various 
places,  on  the  security  of  which  the  CarlowitB  firm  advanced  money  to  the 
Chinese  minister  of  railways;  coal,  of  which  there  are  mimerous  and  important 
beils ;  iron,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and  zinc.  As  already  said,  there  are  detailed 
acoounts  of  the  principal  towns,  Chang-Sa.  the  capital  of  Hunan,  extends 
nearly  2  miles  along  the  right  hank  of  the  Siang,  with  a  population  of  from 
250,000  to  300,000.  The  busy  part  of  the  city  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
northern  port.  The  place,  however,  of  future  importance  is  the  sandy  island 
(giving  its  name  to  the  capital)  1  Shui  Lu,  2  miles  long  by  DOO  feet  broad,  anA 
1000  feet  distant  from  Chang-Ba.  Below  is  another  smaller  island.  Chang-Sha 
bu  a  number  of  beautiful  temples  and  numerous  schools,  inclndiog  sixteen  high 
schools,  two  military  academies,  and  many  private  schools.  Near  the  city  a, 
sacred  bill  rises  out  of  a  rich  aod  fertile  region  to  a  height  of  over  1300  feet. 
Chang-Sha  has  important  antimony  and  iron  foundries,  and  manuraclures  paper, 
jewels,  art  furniture,  etc.  Its  commerce  absorbs  a  third  of  the  foreign  imiwrts  intu 
Hunan,  including  cotton  thread,  plain  and  printed  cotlons,  grey  and  white  cloth?, 
raw  and  woven  sili?,  silk  embroideries,  linens,  and  fnrs.  It  likewise  imports  bean.", 
pork,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  rice,  wines,  German  champaign,  American  com,  tee, 
cane-BUgnr,  leaf  and  prepared  tobacco,  native  and  foreign  opium,  pipef,  miirphiDF. 
I  cheap  Americao  cigarettes,  Japanese  matches ;  rhubarb,  camphor,  and  other  medi- 
I  cinal  plants ;  scent?,  mutik,  fashionable  cloths,  European  and  Japanese  umbrellas^ 
p&lin  leaf  and  paper  fans ;  gold,  silver,  and  jade  jewellery ;  petroleum  from  Aroerlcii, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo  ;  German  lamps,  candles,  incense  ;  objects  in  copper,  whll^i 
nelal,  and  sntiroony,  etc.,  etc.  The  revenue  of  the  imperial  customs  at  Chang-Su 
'se  from  35,000  Uels  in  I'.iOt  to  86,000  taels  in  1906. 
Gftpe  Sezhnef,  or  Eaat  Cape.— Our  honorary  corresinndlng  member,  Colonel 
J.  de  Bchohulsby,  writes  to  us  urging  the  general  adoption  of  the  name  Dezlinef 
'  for  the  cape  forming  the  most  easterly  point  of  Siberia,  after  the  Russian  seaman 
Vbo  was  the  real  disoovorer  of  Bering  strait  (164S).  Colonel  Schokalsky  lays 
the  merits  of  this  hold  explorer,  regretting  that  his  name  is  less  generally 
^Down  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  may  he  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  adoption 
%A  bis  name  for  East  Cape  was  referred  to  In  the  Journal  some  nine  years  ago 
;,tdI.  13,  p.  609),  and  that  it  is  now  commonly  found  in  English  maps.  The  recent 
Admiralty  charts  all  give  the  name  Dezhnef  (I>eshoef)  as  well  as  the  older  appella- 
tkn.  The  Russian  explorer  has  been  by  no  means  unknown  to  English  readers,  as 
his  achievemoats,  eo  far  as  traceable,  were  made  known  in  this  country  over 
a  eentury  sgo,  on  the  one  hand  through  Jeffreys'  translation  of  Muiler'a  account  of 
tkw  Runian  discoveries,  am)   in  the  second  throngh  Coxe's  work  on  the  same 
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The  Papo  Tributary  of  the  Benne.— Thii  river,  the  confluence  of  H-hi 
with  the  Henue  was  reached  by  Carth  in  1851,  has  never  been  traced  upwards 
iU  Bource,  altbongh  its  upper  course  was  touched  at  various  points,  a  eo*>d  manj 
jeare  ago,  bj  the  routes  of  Flegel.  An  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  river  abovfl 
the  conHnence  of  the  Deo  (the  niaia  weeteni  branch)  has  lately  been  made  by, 
Lieut.  Sttumj^ll  (ZJfu/jrffs  KolonialU.,  November  15, 1907).  For  two  or  thra» 
days  above  the  junction  this  officer  navigated  the  stream  in  canoes,  but  rapids  thait, 
compelled  him  to  lake  to  Ihe  land,  a  way  being  out  with  some  difficulty  through, 
the  uninhabited  bush  which  covers  the  banks.  At  the  farthest  point  reached 
(where  the  river  slill  bnd  a  widlh  of  50  to  100  yards),  a  view  was  gained  of  t" 
plat«Bii  escarpment  from  which  the  stream  desceadf,  and  In  which  its  valley  seei 
to  form  a  sort  of  gulf.  The  lower  country  is  broken  by  low  hills  and  intersected 
by  lemixirary  streams.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Deo  the  Faro  has  a  wid«' 
sandy  bsd,  witli  a  shifting  deoper  channel,  to  which  most  of  its  water  is  confined 
in  the  dry  ueasoo.  Throughout  this  section  it  would  be  navigable  for  river- < 
ateamers.  Above  the  Deo  the  rivor  has  higher  banks,  is  rnpid,  and  barred  by 
serious  obstructions,  though  some  portion  might  be  navigable.  The  country  througti, 
which  it  flows  was  formerly  much  betler  peopled,  remains  of  old  settlements  being_ 
frequently  met  with ;  but  it  has  been  depopulated  by  native  wars.  There  art' 
still  some  settlements  of  the  Woko,  who  have  proved  a  tractable  people,  though 
terrorized  by  their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Namji.  Lieut.  Striimpell  UiJnks  that 
it  these  latter  were  held  in  check,  the  country  might  be  re-p«opled  by  the  pagan 
tribes  of  the  region.  Traces  of  elephants,  buffalo,  and  other  wild  animals  were 
seen,  but  the  upper  Faro  valley  does  not  abound  in  game  to  the  extent  that  has 
been  supposed.  Under  present  conditions,  the  river  above  the  Deo  does  not  seem 
to  ofTor  great  possibilities  as  a  tratle  route.  Of  its  course  on  the  plutcau  above  the 
descent  of  the  escarpment,  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

VeifetatioD  Features  of  Sonth-Wert  A&ica. — Even  where  the  constituent 
elements  'if  t)ie  ATrica  flora  are  fairly  well  knuWD,  there  remains  much  to  be  dona 
in  the  way  of  studying  their  distribution  and  ecological  relations.     A  useful  eon^ 
trihution  in  this  direction  baa  been  made,  in  respect  of  the  arid  region  of  South- West 
Africa,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  who  early  in  1907  made  a  journey  from  WalSsh 
hay  to  Wiodhuk,  which  be  describes  in  the  Ktw  BuUetia,  1907,  Nj.  9.    Apart 
from  the  notes  on  the  vegetation,  the  paper  gives  some  iuCerestiug  information  on 
the  present  economic  position  in  that  region.     From  WalGsh  hay — ^which  sei 
to  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  almost  complete  stagnation  since  the  port  of 
entry  into  the  German  territory  was   (ransferrsd  to  Swakopmund^Mr.  Pearson 
went  on  foot  to  Rosaing  on  the  Otavi  railway,  making  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
outward  and  return,  either  by  this  or  the  Windhuk  railway.    The  zone  of  sand- 
dunef,  varied  by  mud  flats,  which  is  the  first  to  be  traversed,  id  about  T  miles  wide 
at  its  narrowest.     The  flats  here  and  there  supjiort  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  i 
Argentine  Xicvtiana  glavai,  which,  according  to   Balnea,   was  introduced   aboot  I 
1S54,  and   has  proved  a  moat  successful  colonist.     It  reaches  a  height  of  16  to  | 
20  feet,  and,  with  the  native  Tamarix  articulata,  supplies  the  wood  used  for  the  j 
framework  of  the  native   huts  and  for  fuel.     Economically,  the  mcst  important   I 
member  of  the  flora  is  here  the  "  Naias  "  {Aranlhosicyot  horrida),  a  cucurbitaceone   I 
{dani,  which  sends  down  its  roijts  tn  a  great  depth  beneath  the  dimes,  with  the    [ 
growth  of    which  it, keeps   pace,   its   old   buried   stetns,   as  stout  as  the   homu   ] 
ftrm,  serving  in  part  as  water-storers.      For  about  four  months  in  the   Jtu   i 
nutritious  seeds  and  the  juicy  flash  of  Its  fruit  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Hottentots   | 
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At  thdr  Butarn  limit  1 
(uddenlj  replaced  bj  a 
"  Namib,"  a  hard  and  s 


le  diinea  ebon  no  marked  dlmiDutiiju  ID  beigbt,  but  are   ■ 

gentle   tlope  of  ripple-marktid   sand   leading   up   to   the 

lay  plain  rinng  eoatwarda  tu  a  heigbt  of  about  2000  feet. 

There  art)  manj  extensive  areas  oa  it  where  the  plant-population  is  not  more  denBe 

than  three  or  four  individuals  to  the  acre.    Towards  the  west  there  is  an  abondauce 

of  rounded,  wat«r-wom  pebbles,  and  there  is  evidence  in  uupport  of  the  view  that 

the  maritime  bell  has  risen  daring  recent  timea.     Tba  reuiarkabie  number  of  dry 

.  dver-beds  seem  relics  of  a  period  of  much  greater  rainfall,  and  the  deeply  eroded 

L  cdons  uf  the  Swakop  and  the  Khan  point  to  a  similar  couclusioD.    On  the  plateau 

the  most  characteristic   plant  is  the  curious  Qeshy-leaved  ZyijophijUum  Stapfii, 

W^icittchia  occurring  more  locally,  while  the  main  river-beds  possess  a  much 

more  abundant  and  less  severely  xurophytic  Hora.     It  seems  doubtful  whether  the 

additional  elemenU  found  here  are  due  to  the  transport  of  seeds  from  the  upiier 

basins  of  the  rivers,  or  whether  the  flora  is  a  relic  of  one  wHioh  spread  all  over  the 

I    "Kamib"  when  climatic  conditions  were  more  favourable,  and  of  which  only  such 

t  ipecies  have  maintained  themselves  on  the  plateau  as  could  adapt  themselves  to 

P  the  altered   environment.      Mr.   Pearson   inclines   to   the   latter   view.      The   iiul 

'   temperatures  obt^ned  in  the  Namib  on  January  20-31  varied  from  TS^'S  Fahr.  at 

S  a.m.  to  129°-2  at  2.45  p.m.    At  night,  ba  is  well  known,  this  zone  is  remarkable 

fw  its  fogs.    Mr.  FearsoQ  found  that  seeds  uf  Wtlwitiehia  which  had  been  lying  on 

Ihe  ground  for  six  months  exposed  to  the  above  fluctuations  germbated  within  a 

fortnight  under  laboratory-  conditions.     He  considers  that  this  region  would  be 

especiatt;  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  laboratory  for  observations 

on  desert  life.    There  is  a  transition  zone  from  the  Naniib  Ui  that  of  the  "  Acacia 

park  forest,"  which  extends  to  Windhuk,  and  includes  some  good  graeing  itrcas. 

On  the  plateau  to  the  east  of  Windhuk  the  trees  again  become  fewer  and  the 

undergrowth  less  abundant. 

AKEBIOA. 

The  Current!  in  Belle  Isle  Strait.— The  importance  of  this  strait  as  lying 

40  the  most  direct  route  from  England  to  Montreal  and  i^uebec,  and  its  constantly 
liocreasing  use  by  shippicg,  renders  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  I'^i'mc  of  ita 
of  great  moment.  For  a  long  time  the  erroneous  belief  prevailed 
kl  the  current  in  the  strait  maintained  a  constant  direction  inwards,  and  this 
its  tidal  character  had  been  defloitt'lj  ascertained,  by  Mr.  M.  U.  Warren, 
ill  1854.  In  1894  a  GUrvey  was  carried  out  by  the  Marine  Department  of  Canada, 
which  once  more  established  the  true  character  of  the  currents  in  general  outline 
(cf.  Journal,  vol.  8,  ji.  72),*  A  still  more  careful  survey  was  made  in  1906,  in 
which  year  the  whole  season,  from  June  7  to  September  22,  was  devoted  to  the 
■trait,  the  most  modern  methods  being  employed  in  the  investigation  uf  the 
durenta.  The  results  have  been  put  forward  by  Dr,  Bell  Dawson,  the  engineer  in 
cbftrge,  in  a  specini  report  issued  by  the  Deparlmeut  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
{Oltavra,  1D07).  Ai  was  already  demonstrated  lu  1804,  ihe  current  in  the  strait  is 
rundampntnlly  of  a  tidal  character,  all  Iho  varialiona  in  ihe  tide  being  represented 
ly  aimilar  variations  in  the  current,  though  this  is  complicated  by  a  tendency  to 
pealer  flow  one  way  than  the  other.     Thus,  a  berg  may  drift  up  and  down 

I 'with  the  Bood  and  ebb,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  will  make  on  the  whole  a 
I  *  Befereaco  is  made,  in  tbo  report  now  under  rcvluw,  tu  various  joomals  in  whiob 
fMtcatiOD  was  called  to  tlie  results  at  tUe  survey  of  1894,  the  Geographical  Journal  uot 
'  batog  among  the  niimbor.  It  may  be  poiuted  out  that  those  results  were  Gl(«rly  slsted 
In  the  volume  above  quoted,  on  Ihe  authority  of  the '  Beport  of  the  Survey  of  Tides  and 
I  Cwreola,'  eto..  for  18U5. 
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oonddenble  gun  Id  od«  direction,  ibe  averse  tate  at  which  thiB  gain  is  mad 
(ometimes  unounUng  to  over  ona  knot  per  huur.  But  this  greater  Row  any  ba  < 
dther  inwards  or  outwards,  though  duriD;;  the  whole  of  the  observatiouB  there  n 
alcuuat  always  gome  doniioant  Row,  which  i:ontiDued  in  one  direction  for  p«riodl 
varying  from  two  or  three  dajs  to  two  weeks  and  more  at  a  time.  It  ie  tliil' 
element  of  tha  current  which  briiigB  tlie  icebergs  into  the  strait,  or  beepe  it  clea 
the  cage  may  be,  and  it  is  of  much  interest  to  discover  the  probable  cftUEe.  Dr. 
Dawsoo  examines  ia  lum  the  rariouB  factors,  aatranomica]  and  meteorological 
which  might  bo  responsible  for  the  phenomenim,  and  find^  that  there  is  no  e^ideoc* 
of  any  irue  period  of  aa  aetronumical  characUr  that  can  be  a.sugned  to  thi 
dominant  9ow ;  that  it  cannot  be  explained  as  a  wiad  drift,  though  examples  dl 
such  a  drift  have  been  met  with  in  the  strait;  but  tbat  the  cause  is  apparendj^ 
related  to  general  weather  conditions  acting  icdirectly.  Thus  difference  of  baro- 
metric pressure  may  occasion  a  change  in  the  volume  of  ibe  Gnlf  uf  St.  T 
through  Cabot  strait,  which  may  react  on  the  flow  in  Belle  Isle  strut;  or  mon' 
probably  the  effect  may  result  from  some  ftuctuation  in  the  Labrador  c 
itself  due  to  meteorological  causes.  Dr.  Dawdon  suggesls  some  pritctical  indicftUcoK 
uf  the  probable  directiou  of  domiuaat  How  at  any  given  lUii'.*. 

The  Nakimn  Caves,  British  Columbia.— The  report  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Wheelw, 

Survujor- Genera  I  of  Canada,  for  Ihe  year  ending  June  30,  I'J06,  includes  a  detailaft 
account  of  the  Nakimn  cave-i,  highly  iuteresting  at  onca  from  a  picturesque  and  a, 
scienliGc  point  of  view,  recently  discovered  in  the  Selkirk  mouD 
lie  in  Glacier  Park  Reserve,  in  the  bed  of  Cougar  Creek  that  has  hoUoived  them 
out,  and  of  the  preient  channel  of  which  they  form  part,  li  miles  from  Glacier 
bouse,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  hotel  near  the  summit  of  Itogere  \iass.  From 
Olacier  Louse  a  bridle  trail,  3'8  miles  long,  now  leads  Co  Cougar  ^Vate^-taDk,  wheaca 
a  bridle  path  of  nearly  2  miles,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will,  when  fiDiehed, 
lead  to  the  camp  ground  at  the  caves.  The  caves  wore  firdt  brought  Ia  public 
notice  in  1904  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Deutschman.  In  1905,  twelve  persons,  including  an 
underground  engineer,  visited  the  caves.  In  ItiOfi,  Mr.  Wheeler  made  three  visits — 
the  first,  preliminary ;  the  second,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  entire  valley 
and  the  enclosing  peaks  and  locating  the  caves,  so  far  as  then  known,  above 
and  below  ground;  the  third,  with  a  view  to  surveying  the  third  and  larfieal 
series  of  caves  discovered  twu  months  previously  by  C.  H.  Deutechman. 
caves  comprise  a  labyriuth  of  passages  cut  through  a  ridge  of  dark  blue  limestone. 
At  intervals  the  i^assages  open  into  curious  circular  pat~holes,  descending  one 
the  other  in  a  succession  of  steps.  Into  cavernous  openings  and  deep  abyss 
Bubterranean  waterfalls  leap  with  thnnderuos  roar,  intensifying  the  eeriness  of  eba 
pilch-black  depths  glimmering  under  feeble  lantern  i%yi.  Overhead  project 
fantastically  shaped  spun  of  rock.  The  visitor  enters  marble  halls,  with  walls  and 
ceilings  frescoed  in  flonery  designs  of  snowy  whiteness,  evoked  into  momentarr 
viidon  by  a  flash-light.  Throughout,  the  floors  are  of  broken  rock,  seamed  bf 
cracks ;  in  many  places  accessible  only  to  skilled  climbers.  Outride  the  s 
is  alm'jst  equally  weird,  as  the  stream  dtiappears  and  ro-emer^es  at  some  depth 
below  in  a  swirl  of  forming  cascades.  4  "ttlu  more  tliim  a  mile  above  the  tank 
the  exit  of  the  underground  flow  from  the  caves  is  seen  ;  higher  up  the  voluma 
of  the  stream  is  luuch  hhrncken.  Onc-thiid  of  ■  mile  above  the  outflow  ia  tba 
"  wicd  crack,"  wbeoce  issues  a  shaft  of  cold  wind.  The  report  includes  detailed 
accounts  of  tlie  discovery,  and  a  dcfcription  of  the  valley  of  the  caves,  as  well  ai,' 
of  the  individual  caves  with  their  formation  and  structure;  also 
map  of  the  Cougar  valley,  ou  a  scale  of  1 :  15,000,  and  a  map  of  the  cave  i 
on  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch. 
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AU8TBALABIA  AVD   PAOIFIO  ISLAimB. 

Scientific  Research  in  the  Pacific. — It  is  announced  in  the  Pacific  Com- 
merdal  Advertiser  (Honolulu,  December  14,  1907),  that  a  body  known  as  the 
Fkdfic  Scientific  Institution  has  been  successfully  organized,  with  a  view  to  onder- 
liking  a  complete  scientific  exploration  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  its  many  islands. 
While  the  chief  energies  of  the  institution  will  be  devoted  to  ethnology,  the  geology 
tad  configuration  of  the  region  will  also  be  investigated,  and  studies  in  zoology  and 
botany  will  be  carried  out,  as  also  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  with  a  view  to 
tiurowing  light  on  the  distribution  of  animals,  plants,  and  of  the  human  race. 
&peditions  are  to  be  despatched  in  a  specially  equipped  vessel,  and  it  is  anticipated 
tliat  fifteen  years  may  be  needed  for  the  work.    The  moving  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  project  is  said  to  be  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan. 

KATHEKATIOAL  AND  PflYSICAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

Stereoscopic  Colouring  of  Maps. — With  refereuce  to  our  note  on  this  subject 
in  the  Journal  for  June,  1907,  p.  680,  Hbrr  G.  Freytag,  of  the  Vienna  cartographical 
finn  of  Freytag  &  Berodt,  writes  pointing  out  that  the  system  of  showing  relief 
by  means  of  a  special  arrangement  of  outstanding  and  retreating  colours,  has  for 
some  time  been  adopted  in  the  publications  of  that  firm,  particularly  in  those 
intended  for  eiucationil  purposes.     In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  definite  colour- 
scale,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  representation  of  fonn  by  a  suitable 
distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

Xountain-building  in  Miniature :  Origin  of  Transverse  Valleys.— The 

proUem  of  the  origin  oi  valleys  cutting  transversely  through  mountain  ranges  has 

giTen  rise  to  much  discussiou,  the  most  commonly  accepted  explanations  being 

rather  that  the  erosive  action  of  ruDning  water  has  kept  pace  with  the  slow  elevation 

of  the  range,  or  that  the  transverse  valley  has  been  formed  by  the  backward-cutting 

of  a  stream  which  originally  descended  the  outer  slope.     In  the  Oeographische 

^'Hschri/t  for  November,  1907,  Dr.  S.  Passarge  calls  attention  to  an  interesting 

•■■©  of  mountain-building  in  miniature,  which  he  thinks  may  throw  light  on  the 

•fgin    of  some  transverse  valleys.    A  railway  embankment  thrown  up  near  the 

■**^on  at  Lychen  (North  Brandenburg)  rested  on  the  flank  of  a  mass  of  diluvial 

■•'^d,  etc.,  at  the  spot  where  it  dipped  beneath  an  old  lake-bed  forming  a  level 

•*patise  of  alluvium  topped  by  a  layer  of  Uirfy  soil  3-5  feet  in  thickness.    The 

I^fiBsujre  exerted  by  the  embankment  ridged  up  this  turfy  layer  into  a  series  of 

folday  the  innermost  and  highest  of  which  reap^od  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  while  they 

uied  a, way  outwards  in  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  not  continuous,  but,  as  might 

^^Urally  be  expected,  taking  the  form  of  a  series  of  short  overlapping  arcs,  highest 

^  tK«  centre  and  sinking  towards  the  extremities  so  as  to  leave  a  series  of  depres- 

"^^^^^  vmiting  the  longitudinal  furrows.    But  the  most  interesting  point  was  the  fact 

^^^  'tLese  arcs  had  been  frequently  torn  asunder  transversely  just  at  their  highest 

^^^ti»  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  fissures  which  closely  reproduced  the  transverse 

^^^^s  of  many  ranges.    The  whole  formation  offered  a  striking  parallel  to  that  of 

'^®^ Swiss  Jura.    This  occurred  in  1900,  and  the  ridges  have  since  lost  much  of 

^^^  original  sharpness,  but  a  recent  visit  showed  that  the  transverse  fissures  had 

^^^  'Well  maintained,  and  even,  it  seemed,  accentuated.    Without  denying  that  the 

.  ^^^l  explanations  may  often  hold  good.  Dr.  Passarge  thinks  that  this  may  some- 

'^^R  at  least  have  been  the  mode  of  origin  of  transverse  valleys. 

Xaateral  Erosion  of  Streams.— Prof.  Mark  Jefferson  has  lately  paid  some 
Mixtion  to  the  question  of  lateral  erosion  by  streams,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
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McerUiu  in  certain  dolinite  cases  ichelher  the  process  must  be  allributod  to< 
tenestml  rotation  or  to  tome  other  cause.  The  rivers  examined  are  in  the  lowv 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  a  drifc-coTerod  area  out  of  nbich  the  livere  hare  carved 
winding  valleys  hetweeo  grassj  bl^iSi,  whde  they  themselves  follow  courses  jet 
more  winding  on  the  Hoor  of  the  Sood-plam.  Here  and  there  the  blnSs  fbrtB 
"acaura"  or  steep  elopes  of  nated  ckj,  these  occurring  at  pointa  where  tlu 
meandering  atream  >s  now  close  to  the  valley  wall.  In  liJOS  Prof.  JefTerMB 
eiamined  the  scaurs  on  the  lower  Rouge  river  in  company  with  Mr.  1.  Bowmallt 
with  a  view  to  aacertaiiuDg  what  proportion  of  the  valley  was  now  subject 
widening  proce».  It  proved  to  be  ten  per  cent.,  but  Mr.  Bowman  notioed  that  for 
many  miles  two-thirda  of  the  ocanra  occtu-red  on  the  riyht  bank,  and  he  suggeatel 
terrestrial  rotation  aa  the  cause.  To  test  this  theory  Prof.  Jefferson  baa 
undertaken  the  examination  of  other  streams  flowing  in  other  directions,  and 
results  have  been  preaentad  to  the  Geological  Society  of  America  i  BuUelin,  vol, 
IB,  1007,  pp.  333-350).  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  streams  ahow  persistolit 
and  uniform  tendtncies  towards  one  or  other  side  of  their  valleys  wherever  there  !■ 
B  flood-plain  on  which  the  streams  meander  belwefn  distinct  bluiVd,  But  thot^ 
aeverai  bear  strongly  to  the  right,  one  at  leiat  bears  as  strongly  to  the  left,  whereas 
if  terrestrial  rotation  were  the  cause,  the  teudcncy  of  all  should  be  towards  tlW 
right  Prof.  JelTerBon  is  inclined  to  account  for  the  tendency  by  the  general  tiliiiig 
of  the  region  towards  t>uuth  27°  W,,  which  has  been  described  by  Gilbert. 

HiaTORICAL   eEOaBAPHT. 
A  Hiatorico-Geograptiical  Document  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.— Mr.. 

C.  R.  BcBiley  has  done  goiid  service  by  prinlitig  iu  the  Amfiican  llisluriail  Bevitm 
(vol.  IS,  No.  4,  and  vol.  13,  No.  1,  July  and  October,  1!I07)  an  early  document  of 
much  intereEt,  which  has  hitherto  received  for  less  attention  than  itdeservee.  Apart 
from  eitnicta  printed  in  1719  by  Quetif  in  the  'Scriptores  Ordiais  Priedicstorum,' 
through  which  it  was  known  to  Sir  Henry  Vule  ('  Cathay  and  the  Way  Tbithor,' 
vol.  I,  pp.  191-192),  it  has  so  far  remained  in  manuscript,  aud  though  one  copy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford,  it  has  been  almost  entlrelj 
disregarded  by  students.  Under  the  title  '  nirectorium  ad  faciendum  PasMgium 
Traosmarinum,'  it  consists  of  a  memorial  addressed  about  1330  to  King  Philip  VX. 
of  France  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  revival  of  the  crusading  energies  of  WeaURI; 
Europe,  primarily  against  the  Elaslern  Church,  but  also  against  the  Muelems  and' 
other  Eastern  powers,  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the  writer  being  the  reduction  of  tha 
whole  of  the  Orient  under  L'atbolic  rule.  The  name  of  the  author  remains  unknown, 
though  the  work  bus  tteen  attributed  to  John  de  Cora,  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Soltauiyah,  in  Northern  Persia,  in  1330,  and  the  author  of  a  '  Livre  de  I'Eslat  da 
Brant  Caan.'  But,  iis  Mr.  Beazley  shows  with  much  force,  this  identification  it 
vetoed,  not  only  by  discrepancies  as  to  actual  facts,  but  by  the  entirely  dlfferenfci 
mental  attitude  of  the  two  writers,  the  author  of  the  '  Directorium  *  briiq^j 
characterised  by  furioua  bigotry  in  regard  to  men  of  other  faiths,  of  which  no  traol' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  John  de  Cora.  He  had  evidently  been  engaged  :ia. 
missionary  work  in  Persia,  besides  making  himself  acquainted  with  Soootra,  and  hli 
knowledge  of  the  then  existing  conditions  in  the  Eastern  slates,  and  their  relatioBi 
with  the  West  and  with  each  other,  gives  bia  work  a  decided  interest  from  tba 
geographical,  as  well  iu>  from  the  historical,  point  of  view.  Mr.  Beazley  has  editofl 
the  t«it  with  great  care,  and  while  following  to  the  letter  what  seems  to  be  on  tits 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  manuscript  (that  of  Paris),  he  has  given  iu  footnotaa 
every  divergent  reading  In  the  Magdalen  copy,  apart  from  mere  differ«aioea  of! 
orthography.    He  has  also  supplied  on  interesting  account  of  the  work  as  i  wholt^ 
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inBlyaie  of  its  mora  important  contents.  Besidea  a  general 
'ea  for  ucdertaking  the  cmg,ide,  ia  wMoh  the  leligiouB  and 
general  conJition  of  the  natloaB  of  Westera  Europe  and  Bastera  Asia  iu  fullj 
entered  iDIo,  there  are  eections  on  metliods  of  autiuD  (mcluding  a  scbome  of  aiege 
operations  sgainst  Congtantinople),  on  the  possible  routes  to  be  followed,  A&d  on 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  governance  of  the  conquered  peoples.  Among  the 
more  special  objects  of  conquest  was  the  empire  of  "Bassia,"  by  which  is  to  Im 
understood,  as  Ur.  Beazley  )  oints  out,  not  the  modern  Russia,  bnt  the  Servian 
empire  of  the  fourteenth  century  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  north-west  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  work  ehows  many  analogies  with  the  '  SecrRta  Fidelium 
Crticis '  of  Marino  Sanuto  the  elder,  and  like  thiH  writer  the  author  would  absolutely 
t   interdict  nil  maritime  trade  between  Latin  Christendom  and  the  Moslem  countries. 

OBinSAL. 

The  Eoyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society.— We  are  pleased  lo  learn  that 

an  annual  grant  of  £200  towards  the  objects  of  this  Society  was  fanctioned  by  the 

Treasury  early  in  February.     This  should  prove  of  material  aasistance  towards  the 

oontinuanoe  and  extension  of  Ihn  useful  work  accomplished  by  the  Scottish  Society 

Ince  iis  foundation. 

A  Hew  BritlBh  Qeo^aphical  Society.— We  learn  with  much  interest  that 

L  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a  new  provincial  Society  for  the  furtber- 

1  UM  of  geographical  aims,  under  the  title  "  The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Geographical 

I  Sodety."     The  promoters  ace  Leeds  public  men,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 

[  the  "  Leeds  Institute,"  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  that  city.     A  committa* 

]  been  formed,  and  has  already  had  under  con.'^ideration  the  objects  and  oon- 

■titution  of  the  new  body,  which  will  include  in  its  Activities  the  arrangement  of 

lecturer,  excursions  and  exhibitions,  the  publication  of  a  jourDsl,  and  the  formation 

^  of  a  library.     We  understand   that  Lord  Faber  will  probably   be  first   President, 

I  while  among  the  vice-presidents  will  ha  Mr.  E.  R.  Welhey,  of  Bradford,  whose 

o  geograpbioal  education  in  Yorkshire  are  well  known.     The  stimulation 

B  of  a  local  interest  in  geography  is  a  work  of  much  importance,  towards  which  less 

I  llks  perhaps  been  done  in   this  country   than  elsewhere,  although  local  rcfearch 

it  lake  a  more  and  more  prominent  [Ince  ia  the  geographical  work  of  the  future. 

I  "Ve  may  anticipate  valuable  results  from  the  new-  undertaking. 

Lectureship  in  Qeography  at  the  University,  Sheffield.— Through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Edgar  Allen,  of  Shcflield,  a  Lectureship  in  Geography  has  been 
founded  at  the  university  of  that  city.  Mr.  Allen  has  already  presented  the 
university  with  a  new  library,  which  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  salary  of 
the  lectureship  is  iUlOO.  As  will  be  seen  from  an  advertisement  in  the  current 
Bumber  of  the  Juitrital,  applicadonH  are  invited  for  the  new  post  thus  created.  It 
if  very  significant  of  the  rapid  progress  which  has  recently  been  maile  In  the 
Teot^oitioD  of  the  importinco  of  geography  as  an  educational  subject,  that  a  lecture- 
ship should  have  been  founded  in  so  important  a  in anufnc luring  and  commerdal 
Kotre  as  Sheffield.  It  may  be  uneful  to  recall  the  fact  that  geography  now  forms 
•  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  universities  of  Oiford,  Cambridge,  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birravogbam,  Sheffield,  Al)erystwith,  and  i<^dinburgb,  and 
there  is  reason  to  bilieve  that  other  universities  will,  ere  very  long,  follow  suit. 
There  is  thus  consider.ible  encouragement  for  reslly  competent  men  to  devote  them- 
telvBi  to  geography  as  a  profession. 

The  Spelling  of  Place-names. — At  the  instauce  of  Prcf.  ttiichieri,  of  the 
K  Accademia  Hcientsfico-LetCeraria,  Milan,  the  reader  ofa  paper  oQ  tbie  subiect  nt  the 
No.  Ill      Mar^jm.  1908.)  L'A 
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Sixth  iQtemational  Geographical  Congress,  held  at  London  in  1895,  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  Ninth  International  Geographical  CangrasBy  which  is  to  meet  st 
Geneva  on  July  27  of  this  year,  has  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  congress  Uie 
following  question :  What  are  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriTing  at  an 
international  agreement  on  the  transcription  and  orthography  of  geographical  names, 
and  in  what  manner  can  they  he  surmounted  ?   Prof.  Ricchieri,  believing  that  if  this 
problem  is  to  be  solved  at  all  it  can  only  be  by  slow  stages    and    methodical 
procedure,  proposes  that  all  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
a  preliminary  agreement  among  a  few  men  of  different  nationalities  interested  in 
this  question  as  to  the  fundamental  points  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  an  agree- 
ment should  if  possible  be  reached,  and  that  a  statement  of  those  points  should  be 
laid  before  the  Congre^js  at  Geneva,  which  should  then  be  asked  to  appoint  a  small 
committee  to  study  and  procure  the  discussion  of  those  points,  and  ultimately  to 
draw  up  proposals  and  resolutions  thereon.    He  further  suggests  that  this  committee 
should  be  expected  to  publish  its  proposals  at  least  one  year  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  International  Geographical  Congress,  which,  it  is  hoped,  might  then  be  in 
a  position  to  draw  up  final  resolutions  on  the  subject.   This  scheme  of  operations  has 
received    the  support  of  Prof.  Henri  Cordier,  of  the  l^cole  Sp^ale  des    Ungues 
orientales,  Paris ;  Prof.  Robert  Sieger,  of  the  University  of  Graz ;  and  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chiaholm,  Recognized  Teacher  of  the  University  of  London  (Birkbeck  College),  who 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Prof.  Ricchieri  in  drawing  up  the  preliminary  state- 
ment of  fundamental    points   requiring    solution    to  be  laid    before  the   Geneva 
Congress.     If  any  Fellows  of  the  Society  have  any  suggestions  on  this  question  to 
make,  and  will  kindly  communicate  tbem  to  Mr.  Chisholm  at  his  private  address 
(59,  Drakefield  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.),  be  will  be  glad  to  forward  them  to 
Prof.  Ricchieri. 

**0n  North  Polar  Problems  "—Erratum.— In  Mr.  Harris's  letter  on  this 
subject  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal,  p.  227,  line  10,  "  0*5  foot "  should 
read  "  0*2  foot." 
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General  Sir  Kichard  Strachey,  O.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

Amongst  the  names  of  those  who  have  occupied  the  distinguished  position  ot 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  it  may  be  doubted  whether  one  oould 
be  selected  with  greater  claim  to  the  honour  of  lasting  recognition  by  the  scientific 
world  than  that  of  General  Strachey.  It  is  well  said  of  him  that  in  variety  of  his 
claims  to  distinction  he  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Stracheys, 
who  for  four  generations  and  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  have 
given  to  India  the  best  portion  of  their  lives ; "  for  it  is  India  that  owes  to  Richard 
Strachey  the  deepest  debt  for  his  splendid  achievements  in  the  executive  branches 
of  her  public  work?,  aH  it  owes  to  his  equally  distinguished  brother  John  the 
development  of  much  of  her  system  of  civil  a«iministration  and  finance.  There 
was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  Government  of  India  was  sarcastically  called  the 
"  Government  of  the  Stracheys,"  and  this,  too,  when  India  was  ruled  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  her  viceroys.  For  seventy  years,  commencing  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV.,  was  Richard  Strachey  a  living  force  in  India  aa  practical 
engineer  and  scientific  adviser,  and  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  record  is 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  that  country. 
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Born  in  181 T,  he  enlereil  Addiacombe,  the  military  sohool  of  the  EaK  IniiiH 
Company,  in  1834  ;  and  after  the  u-iual  two  years'  courae  of  traiuing,  left  as  heail  of 
term,  and  joioed  the  cadre  of  that  truly  remarkable  body  of  men  whoHs  oaiiiea 
equally  diatinguished  in  the  military  and  civil  hiBtory  of  India — John  Coroiiany's 
There  were  upportunitiea  then  for  men  of  the  Strnchey  stamp.  It  was 
doM  on  the  period  of  India's  awakening  from  a  dreamy  participation  in  oriental 
'methods  to  a  realization  of  lier  destiny  as  a  ^eat  living  factor  in  European  politics 
and  the  necessity  for  adopting  tba  main  principles  of  economic  development  on  the 
•trenuoiis  lines  of  the  West. 

From  the  very  beginning  Kicbnrd  Strachey  took  up  the  white  man's  burden  with 
the  energy  and  confidence  of  a  borci  leader,  and  whether  he  applied  his  high  scientific 
ability  lo  the  training  of  waterwrtys  and  irrigation  tlirougb  the  dry  spaces  of  upper 
India,  working  aa  a  navvy  in  bis  shirt'Sleeves,  or  whether,  having  donned  the 
tuiform  of  a  soldier,  he  oiuiated  with  military  plans  and  bridges  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Sikhs,  bis  whole  heart  was  in  lits  wurk.  But  the  practical  hand  was  alwayo 
guided  by  the  scientific  brain,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  as  military  engineer 
•nd  Indian  councillor,  or  as  scientific  investigator,  he  won  the  greatest  fame.  In 
the  domains  of  botany,  meteoroiogy,  geolt^y,  and  physical  geography  he  was 
equally  at  home  as  an  original  investigator,  and  his  claims  to  distinction  were  fully 
recogniied  by  the  Hoyal  Society,  who  conferred  on  him  their  medal,  and  elected  him 
to  be  a  Vice-President  in  company  with  such  men  as  Spottiswood,  Hooker,  Huxley, 
.and  Kelvin. 

As  President  and  Councillor  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  we  many  of  us 
remsmber  him— the  keen,  determined  face  and  the  instant  decision.  There  was  no 
aound  "  abont  Sir  Richard  Stracbey'a  opinions,  whether  he  fought  the 
bkttle  of  the  gauges  of  India  (probably  the  only  losing  battle  he  over  did  fight)  or 
whether  ho  laid  down  the  rules  on  which  scientific  geography  should  be  taught  in 
he  was  equally  clear  in  his  views ;  and  it  is  to  him  chiefly  that  we  owe  the 
liLch  baa  been  effected  in  those  methods  of  geographical  instruction  which 
have  already  borne  such  remarkable  fruit.  Hewosnotover-auiioua  to  publish  his  own 
Rcorda  of  geographical  eipioration  to  the  world,  instructive  as  they  were.  Know- 
advertisement  was  the  objective  of  his  enterprlae,  and  ho  it  was  quite 
late  in  life,  and  under  rather  sjiecial  ciroum stances,  that  he  contributeil  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Lakes  Manasarowar  and  Rakas  Tal  in  Western  Tibet.  This 
:pedition  was  undertaken  in  1848,  and  only  recorded  fur  the  information  of  the 
Society  iu  1000. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Tibet  did  not  loom  very  large  on  the  political 

AonzOB.    The  survey  range  of  the  Himalayas  was  fur  all  practical  purposes  the 

iltimMe  boundary  of  British  India,  and  the  geography  of  that  which  lay  beyond  was 

ft  matter  of  absolute  indiU'ereuce  to  Oovemment.     It  has  taken  just  sixty  years, 

from  the  first  tentative  expedition  of  Strachey  over  the  border-line  of  Tibet  to  the 

present  year  of  grace,  to  discover  the  position  of  the  nArtbein  watershed  of  India 

Indeed,  until  rhe  return  of  the  adventurous  traveller,  Sven  Hedin,  we  shall  nol  know 

even  now  exactly  where  to  trace  it  on  our  maps.     Duriag   those  sixty  years  an 

Immense  impulse  has  been  given  to  geographical  discovery,  and  great  has  lieen  the 

accumulation  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  natural  science  relatii^  to  the  Tibetan 

upland.     But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  information  ac'iiiired  by  Stiacliey 

in  that   first  excursion   across   the   Himalaya",   information  geological,  botanical, 

jelftting  lo  glaciers  and  snowfall,  or  the  nature  and  position  of   the  sawed  lakes 

'faich  spread  their  blue  surface  to  the  sky  wilhin  sight  of  the  holy  of  holies — . 

[tHaa,  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  one  traveller.     In  this  m  in  every  other 

wk    which    he    undertook,    Sir  Richard  Strachey  stands  as  a  monument  of 
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tboroughBeBs.  This  qualitj  indeeii,  added  to  liU  single-minded  devotiOD  to  the  beat 
interests,  notonly  of  India,  but  of  every  undertaking  which  he  eontroUed,  ii  the  key 
lo  big  remarkable  cbaracter  and  career.  He  died  on  February  9,  1908,  at  tlie 
advanced  age  of  91,  and  it  may  be  writlen  of  him  that  his  life's  labours  will  surely 
be  cron'ucd  with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 

T.  H.  HoLDicB. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Sources  of  oar  Present  Information  witb  regard  to  Lake  Chad. 

With  reference  to  the  review  of  Mr.  Bi>yd-Ale«Miiler'8  "  From  the  Niger  to 
the  Nile '  in  the  February  Journal,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Eources 
of  our  information  about  Lake  Chad.  When  the  geography  of  Africa  wob  in  itB 
infancy,  DeDham  and  Clapperton  gave  ua  a  real  Lake  Chad  to  replace  the  Lake 
Bomu  of  the  early  map».  Their  jonroey  was  made  in  1822-24,  and  Doriham 
produced  a  map  of  the  lake,  escept  a  portion  of  the  east  coast,  which  la  dotted  in, 
A  quarter  of  a  century  after  tbia  Barth  viBJtod  Chad,  and,  witb  hia  UBua\  accuracy 
and  care  for  detail,  told  us  all  he  gathered  from  personal  observation  and  otherwise, 
and  even  gave  us  the  names  uf  the  thirteen  islands  that  then  eilsl«d  ,*  and  Overweg 
confirmed  Barlh'a  statement.  Vogel  and  Rohlfs  were  subsequently  on  the  scsne, 
and  in  1870-72  Nacbtigal  examined  the  western  and  northern  portion  of  its  shores. 
From  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Chad  retained,  on  the 
maps,  ite  stereotyped  form,  very  muob  in  the  shape  that  Denham  had  depicted, 
until  the  remodelling  was  begun  by  Foure.tu,  who  in  1900,  witb  Joalland,  first  gave 
a  definite  Idea  of  the  eastern  shore;  and  the  latter  foreshadowed  the  separating 
cluslfir  of  islands  in  a  map  which  was  published  in  1901. 

Dubois,  in  April  and  May,  1903,  surveyed  the  sonthem  and  soutb-eaBtern 
shore  and  islands,  and  bis  map  appeared  in  the  middle  of  1903.  The  Lenfant 
Mission  first  gave  the  new  shape  to  the  lake,  with  the  cluster  of  islands  seitaratlng 
the  two  portions:  and  his  map,  which  appeared  on  May  15,  1904,  also  shows  the 
blocking  up  of  the  soutliero  eiteneion  with  marsh  and  swamp. 

From  the  moment  when  Colonel  Destenave  took  up  the  command  of  the  Chad 
Military  District,  his  officers  have  been  ceaseless  in  their  explorations  of  the  lake. 
Audoin  had  been  right  round  it  and  secured  the  general  outliue,  and  had  spent 
much  time  surveying  the  cluBters  of  islands  ;  and  after  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  Niger-Chad  Commission,  Captain  Tiiho,  with  Audoin,  D'Adbemar,  Hardellet, 
and  Jacques,  covered  the  lake  and  Its  shores,  the  islands  and  marshes,  with  a 
network  of  routes.  While  D'Adhemar  was  surveying  the  south-eastern  archipelago, 
the  others  were  occupied  on  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  lake  in  December, 
1902,  August,  1903,  and  October,  1903,  and  surveyed  the  northern  open  water  and 
it«  islaads  and  shores  in  November,  1903,  and  March,  1904.  The  map  embodying 
their  work  bears  the  imprint,  "  A'pect  general  en  fin  Avril  1904." 

We  have  bad  this  map,  showing  us  the  new  etite  of  aifairs  with  regard  to  the 
lake,  unce  the  Issue  of  the  March  number  of  La  Qiographie  in  1906,  and  it  la  to 
the  French  officers  that  we  owe,  almost  entirely,  our  present  knowledge,  Mr. 
Boyd-Aleiaoder's  book  was  published  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  and  in  Uie 
map,  which  be  bases  on  four  positions  determined  s.<!troDomicaIly  by  the  French 
ofiicers,  he  pves  us  some  additional  routec. 

A.  K. 
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Mr.  Johnaon^B  Ascent  of  E  61. 

Oa  p.  26  of  the  January  number/and  in  reference  to  my  remarks  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  paper,  Dr.  Workman  says,  "  If  any  camp  which  Mr.  Johnson  thought 
approached  this  altitude  (22,000  feet)  was  made,  it  must  have  been  on  the  peak 
E  61,  the  only  peak  in  the  region  exceeding  22,000  feet."  He  then  points  out  that 
its  assigned  height  of  23,890  feet  was  not  accepted  by  the  G.T.S.,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  therefore  the  altitude  of  Johnson's  camp  was  wrongly  estimated.  Such  a 
statement  as  this  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  Oeographical  Journal.  Johnson's 
high  camp  was  made  in  1864,  on  his  way  t4  the  Yarkand  road  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Shayok  river.  He  ascended  E  61,  many  miles  further  to  the  east,  in 
1865,  in  the  course  of  his  celebrated  journey  to  Ilchi  (Khotan).  Dr.  Workman 
further  implies  that  this  question  has  only  come  up  within  the  past  year,  but  the 
mountaineering  results  of  these  two  journeys  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Freshfield  in 
the  Alpine  Journal  for  August,  1884,  in  which  references  are  quoted. 

Johnson's  peak,  E  61,  is  identical  with  K^  of  the  G.T.S.  and  later  maps 
(*  Synopsis  of  Results,'  etc.,  vol.  7,  p.  40o,  footnote  and  p.  281).  In  reference  to  its 
disputed  height  of  23,890  feet,  which  was  omitted  from  the  map  accompanying 
Johnson's  paper  in  the  Proc.  B,0,8.  for  1867,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
map  to  illustrate  Dr.  Stein's  paper  in  the  Oeographical  Journal  for  December,  1902, 
this  identical  peak  appears  as  Muztagh,  with  an  altitude  of  23,890  feet  attached  to 
it.  This  map  also  shows  Cholpanglik  Muztagh,  23,310  feet,  20  miles  further  to 
the  south-west,  and  four  other  peaks  over  23,000  feet  in  the  same  range. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  built  "  masonry  platforms "  at  21,500  feet, 
and  took  observations  from  a  **  quite  extraordinary  number  of  trigonometrical 
stations,  which  he  established  at  over  20,000  feet "  {vide  Colonel  Montgomerie  in  the 
Proc,  B.O,S.  for  1875),  should  not  have  reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  24,000  feet  in 
such  a  region  as  the  Kuen  Lun. 

Tom  G.  Longbtaff. 

Ridgelands,  VVimbledoD,  January  24,  1908. 


MEETINGS  OF   THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

SESSION   1907-1908. 

Sixth  Meeting^  January  27,  1908. — Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Major  John  Grey  Baldwin ;  Henry  Bal/our,  M.A, ;  Bromley 
Challenor;  Lieut.  W,  II,  Coaies,  B.N.B. ;  Evan  Lewis  Davies  ;  Captain  Leonard 
William  Lawson  Everett ;  John  William  Edward  Olover ;  Charles  James  Qrist, 
M.A, ;  Major  Lionel  E.  Kennard  (15th  Hussars) ;  Qeorges  Lecointe ;  Lieut. 
Francis  Woodbine  Parish  {60th  Bifles) ;  George  Piatt ;  Thomas  Smith ;  Captain 
Cyril  Thornton;  Bankin  Wenlock;  Arthur  George  Whitehorn-Cole,  M.B.C.S.; 
Lloyd  Williams. 

The  paper  read  was  : — 

"Exploration  and  Climbing  in  the  Gurhwal  Himalayas."  By  Dr.  T.  G. 
Longstaff. 
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Auitria— CsniioU.    Le  globe ;  MOn.  8.G.  Qen€ve  46  (1907) :  17-54.  Chaiz 

Contribution  k  Te'tude  des  lapie'a  en  Camiole  et  au  Steinemee  Meer.  Par  Einile 
Chaix  et  Andr€  Chaix.  A  vac  nn  notice  sor  la  Terra  Bossa  par  Alfred  Monnier. 
Sketch-maps  and  lUtutrations, 

Austria— Camiolfl.  G/olm«  92  (1907) :  12-15.  XtthUiofer. 

Der  mntmaasliche  Timavotalschlaas.  Von  Leutnant  Franz  Miihlhofer.  Skekh- 
map  and  Section. 

On  the  probable  underground  water-system  of  the  Timavo. 

Austria— Dalmatia.  Holbaoh. 

Dalmatia :  the  land  whore  East  meets  Wust.  By  Maudo  M.  Uolbach.  London : 
John  Lane,  1908  [1907].    Size  8  x  5,  pp.  230.    Map  and  lUustratioM.    Price  5«.  net. 

Austria— Galioia.  G.  Jahresb.  Osterrekh  5  (1907):  65-79.  Eudnyokyj. 

Beitrage  znr  Morphologic  des  galizischen  Dniestergobietes.  Von  Dr.  Stefan 
Uudnyckyj. 

Belgium — Coal.  

Coal-mining  industry  in  Belgium.  (Foreign  OflSoe,  Miscellaneous,  No.  664,  1907.) 
Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  40.     Map,  HiwitrationBy  and  Diagram.     Price  1«.  4J(J. 

Belgium— Meuse.  B.S.  Beige  G^kilogie  21  (1907) :  347-364.  Briquet, 

lia  vall^  de  la  Meuse  en  aval  de  Li^ge.  Par  A.  Briquet.  With  Sketoh-maps  and 
Section. 

Europe— Historical.  Temple. 

The  travels  of  Peter  Mundy  in  Europe  and  Asia,  1608-1G67.  Vol.  1,  Travels 
in  Europe,  1608-1628.  Edited  by  Lieut.-CJolonel  Sir  Richard  Camac  Temple. 
Cambridge,  1907.  Size  9  x  5},  pp.  Ixiv.  and  284.  Maps  and  Facsimile  Illustra- 
tions.    Presented  by  the  Uakluyt  Society. 

Faroes.  Currie. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  Faeroes  arranged  topographically.  By  James  Currie. 
( From  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  vol.  9,  part  i.)  Siae 
8^  X  5i,  pp.  68.     Map  and  Illustrations. 

France.  Yidal  de  la  Blaehe. 

[Paul]  Vidal  de  la  Blache.     La  France  :  tableau  g^ographique.    Paris :  Hachette 
et  Cie.,  1908  [1907].     Size  12x9,  pp.  viii.  and  366.    Maps  and  niustrationt.    PHce 
25  fr.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
See  review  of  the  first  edition  in  vol.  23,  p.  11 1.     The  illustrations  form  the  principal 
addition  in  the  present  issue. 

France — Alpes  Karitimes.  Ouebhard  and  Others. 

Les  Pre'alpes  Maritimes.     Par  Adrien  Guebhard.  ...  2  vols.     Paris,  etc.,  1904- 
1906.     Size  10  X  6.     Illustrations  and  SeetUfns.     Presented  by  the  Author. 
Vol.  1,  by  M.  Gu^hard,  describes  geological  excursions  in  the  outer  Alps.    Vol.  2 

is  a  collection  of  more  technical  papers  by  various  authors. 

France— Basses  Alpes.  Ann.  Q.  16  (1907):  223-244.  Levainville. 

La  valle'e  de  Barcelonnette :  notes  de  g^graphie  humainc.  Par  J.  Levainville. 
With  Sketch-map. 

France — Touraine.  Xiltoun- 

Castles  and  chateaux  of  old  Touraine  and  tlie  Loire  country.  By  Francis  Miltoun. 
London:  Sir  I.  Pitman  &  Sons,  1907.  Size  8  x  5J,  pp.  xii.  and  348.  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Price  Is.  Qd.  net. 

Oermany — Hamburg.  Uetimann. 

Die  geograpliischt^  Lage  llamburgs.  Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doktorwiirde. 
.  .  .  Von  Richard  Uctzmann.    Hamburg,  1906.    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  56.    Plan.    Price  2«. 

An  instructive  study  on  the  influence  of  geographical  |)08ition  on  the  development 
of  Hamburg. 

United  Kingdom— Hertfordshire.  Fordham. 

Hertfordshire  maps :  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  maps  of  the  county,  1579-1900. 
By  Herbert  George  Fordham.     Hertford,  19()7.     Size  11 J  X  9,  pp.  xii.  and  182. 
Facsimile-maps  and  Portrait.     Presented  by  the  Author. 
A  preface,  notes,  and  indices  have  been  added  in  this  collective  issue. 
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United  Kingdom — HistorioaL  HoImM. 

Ancient  Britain  and  the  invasions  of  Julius  CsBsar.  By  Dr.  T.  Bioe  Holmei. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xvi.  and  764.  Mapt  and  lUudra- 
Horn.     Price  2U.  net.    Presented  by  the  PMMiers. 

United  Xingdom—Historieal.  ManhiU. 

Through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell.  By  H.  E.  Marshall.  London: 
T.  G.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  [not  dated,  1907].  Size  7x5,  pp.  x.  and  142.  Map9  and 
lllwtrcdiom.     Price  Is.  3d.     Vreaented  by  the  Publishen. 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.  AdtOL 

The  clans,  septs,  and  regiuienU  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  By  Frank  Adam. 
Edinburgh,  etc. :  \V.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  1908  [1907].  Size  9  x  5^  pp.  xxiv.  and 
506.     Map  and  Ulu^tratioM.     Price  15«.  net.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

United  Kingdom — Waterways. 


of  Evidence  and  Appendices)  of  the  same  (pp.  yiii.,  xii.,  822,  iv.,  and  56).  London, 
1906  and  1907.  Maps.  Prices  6s.  and  3f.  9d.  PresenUd  by  the  Boyal  Commission. 
[To  be  noticed  elsewhere.] 

ASIA. 

Bnrma  and  Xesopotamia.  BeyUe. 

Prome  et  Samara :  voyage  arch^ologique  en  Birmanie  et  en  Meeopotamie.  Par  le 
G^^ral  L.  de  Beyli^.  Paris:  £.  Leroux,  1907.  Size  11  X  7),  pp.  146.  Plans 
and  Illustrations.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Central  Alia.        B.  Ecole  Franfaise  Extreme  Orient  6  (1906) :  255-269.  Palliot. 

Notes  sur  I'Asio  Centrale.    Par  Paul  PoUiot.    Plans. 

Qeylon— Sarveys.  Warm. 

Ceylon.  Administration  report,  1906.  Part  i.  Civil  Survey  report  of  Mr.  P.  D. 
Warren,  Surveyor-General.  Size  13  X  8,  pp.  34.  Map,  lllustraiion^  and  DiagramM. 
Presented  by  the  Surveyor-General. 

China.  Biohthofen  and  TiMwen. 

Ferdinand  von  Richthofen's  Tagebiicher  aus  China.  Ausgewahlt  nnd  herans^ 
gegcben  von  E.  Tiessen.  2  vols.  Berlin :  D.  Bcimer,  1907.  Size  9)  x  6),  pp. 
(vol.  1)  xiv.  and  588:  (vol.  2)  iv.  and  376.  Map  and  Illustraiums.  Price  20m. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher.     [To  bo  reviewed.] 

China.  Willis  and  othen. 

Research  in  China.  \o\.  1,  Part  i.  Descriptive  topography  and  geology,  by  Bailey 
Willis,  Eliot  Blackwelder,  and  R.  U.  Sargent,  l^art  ii.  Petrography  and  Zool(»y, 
by  Eliot  Blackwelder ;  Syllabary  of  Chinese  sounds,  by  Friefuicn  Hirth.  [Atlas 
of]  Geographical  and  geological  maps.  Washington  :  Published  by  the  C^Wnegic 
Institution,  1906-07.  Size  (volume)  11 J  X  9;  (athis)  22  X  18^.  pp.  xiv.,  iv.,  528, 
and  xxiv.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  62<«.  6f^    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China— ChiU.  Petermanns  M.  63  (1907)  :  201-204.  Ung. 

Das  Trappistenklostor  Yan-kia-ping,  westlich  von  Peking.  Von  Oberleutnant 
Detloff  v.  Berg.     With  Map. 

China—Historioal.  Bargent. 

Anglo-Chinese  commerce  and  diplomacy  (luaiuly  in  the  nineteenth  century).  By 
A.  J.  Sargent.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9  X  5},  pp.  xii  and  332. 
Diagrams.     Price  12*.  Gd.  net.     Presented  by  ilte  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China — Ports.  Hone. 

llei)ort  on  visit  to  southern  ports  of  China.  By  Sir  A.  Hosic.  Foreign  Office, 
Miscellaneous  No.  665, 1907.     Size  9^  X  0,  pp.  12. 

China— Trade.  

China:  Imperial  Maritime  (^ustoms.  I.  Statistical  Series,  No.  7.  Native  customs 
trade  returns.  No.  3,  Quinquennial  reports  and  returns,  1902-06.  Shanghai, 
1907.     Size  11  X  8^,  pp.  122.     Maps. 

Chinese  Empire.  Filohner  and  othtrs. 

Wissenschaftliche  Krgebnisse  der  Expedition  Filchucr  nach  China  und  Tibet,  1903- 
1905.    10  Band,I.Teil.    1.  Abschnitt:  Zoologische  Sammlnngen.    2.  Abiohnitt: 
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Botanuche  SammluDgen.  Berlin:  E.  «S.  Mittler  u.  S.,  1908  [1907].  Size 
10  X  7,  pp.  xii.  and  288.  Map  arid  lUwiraixonB.  PresetUed  by  Lieut,  W'Uhelm 
Filehner. 

BeportB  by  a  number  of  experts. 
ladia.  — — 


Administration  report  of  the  Marine  Survey  of  India,  1906-1907.  Bombay,  1907. 
Size  13  X  8},  pp.  12. 

iBdia — Btngal.  Cunningham. 

Plagues  and  pleasures  of  life  in  Bengal.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  D.  D.  Cunningham. 
Jjondon :  John  Murray,  1907.  Size  9  X  5J,  pp.  xii.  and  386.  Illugtrations.  Price 
128.  net.    Preunted  by  the  Puhliiher. 

ladia — Burma.  Ireland. 

Colonial  Administration  in  the  Far  East.  The  proyince  of  Burma :  a  report 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  ('hicago.  By  Alleyno  Ireland.  2  vols. 
Boston,  etc. :  Houghton,  Miflflin  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  xxii.,  xvi.,  and 
1024.    Maps.    Price  $20. 

iBdiA— Himalaya.      Records  Geol.  Surv.  India  85  (1907)  :  123-137.  Hayden. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  certain  glaciers  in  the  North- West  Himalaya.  By 
Officers  of  the  Geologictil  Survey  of  India. 

Notes  on  certain  glaciers  in  North- West  Kashmir.  By  H.  H.  Hayden.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

Imdia — Hiitorioal.  Biddolpb. 

The  pirates  of  Malabtir,  and  An  Englishwoman  in  India  two  hundred  years  ago. 
By  Colonel  John  Biddulph.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  8x5, 
pp.  XX.  and  328.     Map  and  Illustration.    Price  6s.  net. 

India— Mergni  Archipelago.    Scottigh  O.  Mag.  23  (1907) :  463-483.  Brown. 

The  Mergui  Archipelago:  its  people  and  products.  By  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown. 
With  lUustratiotis. 

The  writer  lately  paid  a  visit  to  this  imperfectly  known  archipelago  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  its  pearl  tishery. 

ladia— Tide-tables.  Burn,  Selby,  and  Hunter. 

Tide-tables  for  the  Indian  Ports,  1908  (also  January,  1909).  By  Major  J.  M.  Burn, 
F.  J.  Selby,  and  J.  de  Graaff  Hunter.    2  parts,  pp.  1236. 

Japan— Bibliography.  Wenokstem. 

Bibliography  of  the  Japanese  empire.  Being  a  classified  list  of  the  literature  in 
European  languages  relating  to  Dai  Nihon  [Great  Japan].  .  .  .  Vol.  2,  comprising  the 
literature  from  18941  to  the  middle  of  1906.  .  .  .  Compiled  by  Fr.  von  Wenckstern. 
Tokyo  (London :  B.  Quaritch),  1907.  Size  10  x  5.},  pp.  x?i.,  486,  28,  and  22. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
Evidently  compiled  with  great  care  and  labour.  Vol.  1,  dealing  with  the  years 
1859-93,  appeared  in  1895. 

AFBICA. 

Abyssinia.  Biv.  O.  Italiana  14  (1907)  :  490^91.  Tanoredi. 

Un  vulcano  della  Dancalia  in  eruzione.    Del  Cap.  A.  M.  Tancredi. 

A  new  focus  of  eruption  is  reported  to  have  been  formed  on  the  western  flank  of 
Blount  Afdera,  in  about  13^  15'  N. 

Abyifinia.  Beooari  and  Almeida. 

Renim  .£thiopioamm  scriptores  occidentales  inediti  a  ssbcuIo  xvi.  ad  xix.,  curaute 
C.  Beooari.    Vol.  5.    P.  Emmanuelis  d' Almeida.    Historia  .^thiopisB ;  Liber  i.-iv. 
Rome,  1907.    Size  10}  x  7),  pp.  Ixiv.  and  526.    Fat:simile  Map.    Price  20s.  Sd. 
The  editor  supplies  a  critical  introduction,  in  Latin,  of  64  pp.,  and  there  is  a  fac- 

siniile  of  the  original  map. 

Africa— Islam.  Questions  diplomatiques  24  (1907)  :  436  447.  Oaden. 

Les  ^tats  musulmans  de  TAfrique  oentrale  et  leurs  rapports  avcc  la  Mecque  et 
Oonstantinople.    Par  le  Commdt.  Gaden. 

Afriea— Meteorology.     T.S.  African  Philosoph.  8.  16  (1907) :  437-442.  Caaxton. 

Note  on  the  connection  between  the  rainfall  at  Durban  and  Mauritius.  By  T.  F. 
Qaxion. 
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AfriM— HulwajB.  — -- 

Die  Eiaeubahaen  Afnka« :  GruudlBgen  uud  GwicbUpunlile  fiir  eine  kotouude 
Eueubcibupolitik  in  Afrika,  Ntch  der  glaichnamigeii  amtlicheu  DeiUcBobrift 
herauB^egtiben  vom  KoluululpalitiMhtiD  AktiouBkutail«o.  Bailin :  W.  SOiaeiott, 
190T.    Size  10  X  7J,  pp.  via.  nQd  161,    Mapt.    Pntentedbglhe  Kol.  Akli'mtkomitef. 

AlgsrU.  A  (nivcr*  h  motub;  18  (1907) ;  »45-34S.  DMlanUiBei. 

I. OH  lumU'ituH  ilu  Bud  du  I'AlKGriti :  limitation  duutbUo  ct  ailuation  cuintHniqlKv 
Far  C.  DuBfuntaiouB.    Ulutck-taap  aitd  lllmtratiotu. 

Angola.  

Ruport  fut  the  year  190fi  un  the  trdda  aiid  cummurL'c  of  Angol*.  (ForeigD  Offioe, 
Aununl,  No.  i9'2S.  1907.)    Bizo  9}  x  H.  pp.  ill.     Frxae  2|d. 

Brituh  Eiit  Afriem.  Hatehu 

East  Afriua  Pivt^turati>.  Ui!|uit  on  tLu  formitB  uf  Kmia.  Bj  D.  K.  Untoliiiw. 
Coloninl   Heporl,   Mincellaueoua,  No.  41.     Loodou,  1907-      BiM  91x6,  pp.   40. 

Prict  aid. 

See  note  in  th<.'  February  mimber.  p.  218. 

British  Bast  Africa.  

Pu|)i'rB  rulating  lo  Britisb  East  Afrit:s,     Luudun,   ldU7.     Size   V6  x  8),  pp.  62. 
Friee  6J, 
Oumwrned  cbiefl;  with  the  land-Bettlement  question. 

Briliili  Tan  Africa— Cotton.  

The  liritisb  Catton-gioniDg  Aatncintion.  [Pablicatiun]  No.  S3.  Biperimeatal 
wiilk  in  West  AErica.     No.  2.     Uaaobester.  1907.    Six«  8j  x  51,  pp.  18. 

Egypt  and  Bndtut.  Bkedaka 

K^jpt   and    Ihe   Sud&n.     Hoadbook  for  ttavellera    by    Karl    Baudukar.     Sixth 
reino,leUcd   edition.      London:    Uulan   4   Co..  i!*OB  [1907].      Si»   fij  X  4.  pp. 
I'lixiiv.  and  410.     Map-  and  Flam.     I'riee  15  marki.     Pramlfl  by  tht  Editor. 
The  eilihir  hiu  had  the  oallaboration,  amongst  utbers,  of  the  well-known  Egyptolo- 

gut,  Prof.  G,  Sleindurff',  of  Lt-ipiig. 

Franoh  Congo.  Ohenltat, 

Missiou  (.-hari— Lau  Tubad,  19U2'1904.  L'Aftiquc  Centiate  Franfaise:  recit  dn 
vojagp  de  la  missioD  pBT  Anguste  Chevalier.  Paris ;  A.  Ohallanel,  1907.  Biie 
II  X  T},  pp.  ivi.  and  776.  JHnpa  iiud  HluitTatioas.  Frica  Wfr.  Pmmtod  ty  Ott 
AMhor.    [To  be  rHvi<:wed.] 

Bomaliland,  British.  Bwnjn*. 

A  woman's  pleasure  Irip  in  bomaliluJid.     By  Ftanoes  Swayne.     London  :  Bimpkin 

&  Co.,  1907.    BiKe  7)  x  5^,  pp.  lii.  and  172.    Bktteh-map  and  lUailratimi.    Pre- 


I'ditcd  annnally   by  A.  Samli'f  Brown  and  G. 


u-ntcd  by  the  Author. 
Booth  A  fries. 
Tbv  guldu  to  Bonth  Africa  ,      .  ..__._. 

CiordoD  BrowD.  15tb  edit.,  1907-1908.  London:  Kampeou  Low  &  Co.,  [1907].  Siie 
7}  X  5,  pp.  Ivi.  and  478.  ifiipf,  Plant.aitii  Station:  Friee  2t.  Gd.  Pretnttd  by 
the  Union  CailU  Mail  Sleanuhip  Co. 

HOKTH  AXKRIGA. 
Alaska.  J.  GeoJo^  IS  (1907):  415-433.  BUskweldu. 

Gtuoiul  feiLtures  of  th<:  Aliiskan  coast  between  Ynkulat  Bay  and  tlio  Alsek  Bivor. 

By  Eliot  Blaokwcddor.     Wilk  Map  and  lUuanilUm,. 
Alaska.  U.S.  Geol.  Siirr.  B.  287  (1907) :  pp.  xii.  and  1<;2.     Spennar  and  Wright. 

The  Juueaii  j,->ild  bell,  Aliiaku,  by  Arthur  0.  Speooer;  and  A  rbconuHiKiiaiiDe  of 

Aiiuiirulty  Ishtnd,  Alaska,  by  Charles  Will  Wright.      With   ifa^,  Illiutratioi^ 

and  Diagram). 
Amarica— Ethnology.  rriadariel, 

lior  Triinougiusa  Jit  Indianer.     Von  Dr.  Oeorg  Friederici.     Leipzig; 

Dj.,  11>07.     Size  '.^  x  ."i.pp.  -J'i.    Fria  Im.     Fre»adad  by  the  PublUheri. 
Oalifomia—Dolorado  Elver.     SfuUiih  0.  Mag.  83(1907):  3lll)-363.  Bed-way. 

The  Vagarii's  of  the  Oolorado  River.    By  Jacques  W.  Bedway.     With  Map. 
Written  belon   tho  river  was  finally  brought  under  ooolrol.     (Journid,  vuL  SOk 
I  p.  564).  ^ 
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OKliforni*— Sietn  Snti*.     Appalaahia  II  (1»07):  a39-£lH.  Chueh. 

Ranimit  leiiiperaturea  in  winter  in  the  Siem  Nevada.     Ity  J.  E.  Cburcb.     ll'tfA 

C*ud>— Snlf  of  St.  Lawrenoe  D»w(DB. 

Tbe  cnrti^nts  in  Bollo  lele  StT<iit,  fruiu  inTeBtiKiLtiDDti  uf  tlie  Tiiial  and  Current 

Surroy  in  tkit.-  Beuons  uC  1894  uad  lOllli.     W.  lleJI  Dawaon  in  iduk^e.     Ottawa, 

11X17.     Site  10  X  6^,  pp.  iv.  and  li.     Chart  and  Diagram!. 
Canada— Hiitorioal.     P.  anil  T.H.S.  Canaila  12  i  1006):  Sect.  1,05-81.       Frnd'homm*. 

Ixa  aixectmaean  du  La  V^rendry i^  aoos  la  domination  fran^aiae.    JusepL  Fleurimnut 

lie  NoTelle*,  Jooquua  Reptntigoy  Le  Gardeur,  Sieur  de  ^aiut-Pietre,  et  Saint-Luc 

dB  la  Corne:  1743-1755.    Pnr  1-  A.  Ptud'liomnif. 
Canada— Kbv  Bramwiok.   B  Nat.  BhI.  S.  Neu  BruttMckli  5  ( 19U7) :  519-Sll!.  Sanong. 

Xotes  on  the  Natural  Ilifltoty  and  Pliysiognipliy  of  New  DruoKWick.     Not.  101-106. 

Bj  W.  y.  Giinong.      With  Mupi. 

Continuation  iif  tlie  valuable  aeries  of  papers,  whioli  ban  be«u  in  course  of  publica- 
tion (or  Boine  yi-ara. 
Oanada- KeUef.     F.  and  T.R.S.  Canadu  lad'JOti):  Beet,  it.,  ti7-U2.  ?oole. 

t'taturea  in  t)iu  <'uiitinontal  iili«lf  off  Mova  Scotia.     B;  H.  8.  Poole.     jVufi. 
Oanada— BDcky  Hoontaiu.    A/ipalachla  11  (I90T):  221-1129.  Walectt. 

The  flret  ii»oent  of  Mount  Muuimar}'.     Bj  Eoberl  Waloott.     WiU  Illuitralioiu. 
Daited  Statai— Commeraial.  OppeL 

WirtsuL^iftDgHogra[ihie  dor  Vi-reinigten  Staaten  *uu  Nordumiirika.     Voo  Pruf.  Dr. 

A.   Oppel.      (AngewamlCa  (ioograpbie  .  .  .  IIL   Soiie.   2  Uoft.)      Ualle  a.   8.: 

fJebaner-Schwetscble,  1907.     iiize  Si  x  5|,  pp.  C^i-}  ud  ICa    Diagramt.     Priee 

;j>.  6.;. 
United  Btatei— Virginia.  Singtbniy, 

The  reoorda  of  the  Virginia  Cumpati;  of  I^ndon.     The  Court  Book,  from  the 

nianuiuript  in  the  Library  ofGjngreBB,  Edited  .  .  .  by  Di.  SuaanMyra  Eingabluy. 

2   vola      Witihiiigton :    GoviirnuBnt   Printing   Dfflce,   i'M6.     t^txu   IIJ  x  U,  pp. 

(vol.  IJ  GStS;  (Tol.  S)  ti12.     FarJiimitet.     Priee  $4. 
A  reprint  or B  doouPiuDt  of  great  importBdoe  for  the  early  blatory  of  British  cnler- 
prisQ  in  .\merioa.     There  ia  n  good  introdnotion  and  otimr  iltustralivo  matter, 

OZDTB&L  AHD  BOOTH  AKEBICA. 
I  Argentine.  La  '■'.,  B.8.(!.  i'urii  16  (ilK>7):  81-lUO.  Bchrader. 

En  Argentino.     Par  K.  ISohrader, 
ImproHsiana  gnincd  duriog  two  visits  to  the  cuontry. 
L itgantins  Zxhibidon.  [Holder] 

A  record  of  the  proooedi ngs  of  the  Uriliiih  Argtiitiue  Exliibitiou  hidd  in  Kuenoa 
Aire*  NotemUT  "i'ith  to  23th,  190.5.     [Couipiled  by  A.  Holdw.j    Bnenoe  Aires, 
[ISOUJ.   Biie  llij  X  7,  pp.  124.    Wapi and  Diagram:  PrtiKtUed  by  SefUir  t'.  Moreno. 
L  Itgtntine — Fopnlation.  CarrasuD. 

limientodu  la  poblacjon  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina  IH95-19U6.    Per  Gabriel 
lamuco.     Bnenoe  Aires,  11107.    t^ite  10}  x  7,  pp.  14. 
Bolivia.  Oreipo. 

MiaiaLoric)  do   Colon ixaticin  y  Agrii>ultura,     lodioacioiKsa  sumarias  para  el  imini- 
gratilo  a  Biltiia.     Por  Luis  S.  Cruspo.     La  Pol,  1907.    8ixe  8  x  i>i,  pp.  vt.  and 
'""      Mapi  ntid  IltwlTallm. 
^  kUTla.  ruur<;uiiruml<13(1007):  87^8,421-4511.  Barbier. 

Un  pays  jaunt  ilu  I'uciBqiio ;  la  Bolivio.     Pat  f^tnilo  Barbiec.      tt'ith  Skutfh-innpi 
Hinl  llluttralionn. 
}■  hlltia.  Vuino  and  Hattia. 

BeUviet)  in  Wort  und  Bitd.     Aua  seiner  Vcrgangenhcit,  Gegenvart  nnd  Zukunft 
Vnn  Hai  Joaef  von  Vacano  und  Hans  Muttia.     Berlin  :  D.  Beinicr.  I90G.    t^iio 
10  X  7,  pp.  nii.  and  234.     Map  and  mutlratioat.    Pn'cx  lOt. 
A  deaeriptive  uuconnt  of  the  country. 
UMa — Btknology.  Qnavado. 

Ia  lengua  Leca  de  loa  rioi  Uapirf  y  Beiu  acgiin  los  M.S&.  du  lot  PP.  Cardif*  ; 
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Herrero.  Arreglados  y  anotades  por  S.  A.  Lafone  QneYedo.  Buenos  Aires,  1905. 
Size  10  X  «4,  pp.  5-180.    Map. 

Braiil— Bahia.       B.S.G,  Com.  Bordeaux  80  (1907):  174-180,  199-208.  Vtrritr. 

LeB  populationt)  sauvaged  dc  I'Etat  de  Bahia.  Par  Dr.  G.  Yerrier.  With  Portrait 
atid  JUwftratioiu. 

Braal—Bio  de  Janeiro.    Rec.  I.  Hut,  e  G.  Bratileiro  67  (1906) :  l»art  2, 26S-396.    Kin. 

Chorographia  Fluiuinen8e  (O  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  em  1896).  Por  Antonio 
Jo8^  Caetano  da  Silva. 

Chile— Andet.  C.R.A.  Sc.  Farif  146  (1907) :  314-317.  BthnOm. 

Determinutiou  di;  raltitude  du  sommet  de  rAconcagua  (O^rdill^re  de4  Andes). 
Par  Fr.  Schradcr. 

M.  Schradcr  places  the  height  at  22,812  feet,  as  against  the  23,080  of  Mr.  Fiti- 
Gerald's  expedition,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference.    See  Febniary  number,  p.  221.  ' 

Chile~?hytogeography.  BsieU 

Die  Vegetation  dor  Erde :  Sammlung  pflanzengcographischer  ^lonographien, 
heransgegeben  von  A.  Engler  and  O.  Drudo.  VIII.  GrundzOge  der  PflanzeoTer- 
breitung  in  Chile,  von  Dr.  Karl  Beiche.  Ijeipzig :  W.  Engelmaoan,  1907.  Site 
10  X  7,  pp.  xiv.  and  374.    Ifapt  and  lUuttratioju.    Price  20m. 

Ecuador— ArchaBologj.  tefiUi. 

Oontribntions  to  South  American  Archeology:  the  George  G.  Heye  expeditum. 
(Vol.  1.)  The  antiquities  of  Manabi,  Ecuador.  A  preliminary  report  By 
Marshall  H.  Saville.  Size  13  x  9),  pp.  viU.  and  136.  lUuetraiume.  Preeented  hg 
the  Author  and  George  G.  Heye,  Eiq. 

Peru— Historical.  llarttim- 

History  of  the  Incas.  By  Pedro  Sarmiento  do  Gamboa ;  and  The  Execution  of  tbe 
Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  by  Gaptain  Baltasar  de  Ocampo.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Sir  Clements  lllarkham.  (Hiikluyt  Society  Publications,  Second  series.  No.  xxiii) 
Cambridge,  1907.  Size  9  X  5|,  pp.  xxii.  and  396.  Map  and  FaeHmile  iUw- 
trations.    Presented  by  the  Hakluyt  Society, 

Tierra  del  Fuego.  OrawihftX'- 

The  birds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  By  Captain  Richard  Crawshay.  Londoo: 
B.  Quaritch,  1907.  Size  11)  x  7),  pp.  zl.  and  158  Map  and  Hiuitrationi.  Pre- 
gented  by  the  Author. 

This  splendidly  illustrated  work  will  be  reviewed  elsewhere. 

AUSTBALABIA  AHB  PAOIFIO  IBLAHBB. 

New  Guinea— Dutch.     Tm.  K.  NedcrUiwIsch  Aardr.  Genoots.  24  (1907) :  547-631.    HiU^- 

Reizt-'u  in  West-Nieuw-Guinca.  III.  Door  J.  W.  van  llille,  waarnemend  Assistant- 
Resident  van  West-Nieuw-Guint^a.     With  Map. 

New  Guinea— Dutch. 

Tk.  K.  NtidtriamUch  Aardr ijktk.  GenooU.  24  (1907):  845-854. 

Exploraties  aau  de  Zuidwestkust  van  Nieuw-Ciuinea.     Duor  R.  L.  A.  Uellwig. 
New  Guinea— Ethnology.  PSel 

Reiscn  in  New  Guinea  in  den 'Jahren  1904-06.  Von  Rudolf  Puch.  (Ausder 
Ztitsefiri/t  fiir  Ethwdogie,  Heft  3,  1907).    Size  9J  x  6^,  pp.  382-400.     lUustraiione, 

See  ace(iunt  of  Dr.  INich's  journeys  in  the  December  number. 

New  Zealand — Xapiti  Island.  Coekayio  ^ 

New  Zealand,    1007.     KeiH>rt  on  a  bi>tunical  survey  of  Kapiti  Island.    By  L. 

Cockayne.     Size   \\\^  X  8},   pp.   24.     Maps  and  Illustrations.     Presented  by  the 

Author. 

New  SSealand— Surveys.  Kensington  and  Hnrnphrisi — 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey.  New  Zealand,  1906-07.  By 
William  C.  Kensington  and  Thomas  Humphries.  Wellington,  1907.  Size  13  X  8}, 
pp.  (Part  C.  1.)  ii.  and  12S  ;  (Purt  ('.  la)  :{G  ;  (Part  C.  16)  38;  and  (Part  C.  4)  50. 
MapHy  lllwtrationSf  and  DUujrams. 

Pacific  Islands— Ethnology.  Xaedonald. 

The  Oceanic  langua<:es:  their  irrammatieal  structure,  vocabulary,  and  origin.  By 
Dr.  D.  Mucdonald.  London  :  U.  Frowde,  1007.  Size  7)  X  5,  pp.  xvL  and  352. 
Maps.    Price  10«.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 
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Antoretie— Freaeh  Expedition.  

Institot  de  France :  Aoademie  dea  Sciences.  Instractions  ponr  rexp^dition  antarc- 
tiqne  organis^e  par  le  Dr.  Jean  Charcot.    Paris,  1907.     Size  6}  x  4),  pp.  48. 

Arotie.  Riv.  G.  Italiana  14  (1907):  492-494.  Faiutini. 

Sulla  opportunity  di  suddividere  in  quadranti  la  regiono  polare  artica.  Di  A. 
Faustini. 

Arctic— Coal.  B.S.G.  Italiana  8  (1907)  :  983-1005.  Faustini. 

I  giacimenti  di  combustibili  fossili  nella  regione  artica.  Note  di  A.  Faustini. 
With  Maps. 

Aretie— North- West  Passage.  Amundsen. 

Roald  Amnndsen.  Die  Nord  west-Passage  :  meine  Polar  fab  rt  anf  der  6j6a. 
Munich :  A.  Langen,  1908  [1907].  Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  544.  Maps  and 
lUuttralions.    Price  12m.    Presented  by  the  Publisher.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Greenland.  FSrst. 

Geschiebte  der  Entdecknng  Gronlands  von  den  altesten  Zciten  bis  zum  Anfang 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Inaugural-Dissertation  .  .  .  von  Johannes  Forst.  Worms, 
1906.     Size  8J  x  5J,  pp.  72.     Price  Is.  Sd. 

A  useful  summary,  based  on  the  best  authorities. 

Polar  Regions.  G.Z.  13  (1907) :  465-478.  Nordenskjold. 

Ueber  die  Natur  der  Polarl'ander.     Von  Otto  Nordenskjoid. 

MATHEMATICAL  OEO0RAPH7. 

Cartography.  B.S.G.  Italiana  8  (1907) :  785-795.  Crema. 

Carte  topografiebe  sterooscopiche.    Nota  del  tenente  C.  F.  Crema.     With  Diagram*. 

Discusses  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  stereoscopic  effect  by  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  maps  and  apparatus. 

Cartography.  Z.  Ges^.  E.  Berlin  (1907)  :  539-555.  Eckert. 

Die  Kartographie  als  Wisseuschaft.     Von  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Eckert. 

Cartography— Methods.     3/.  It.h.  militdrg.  I.  26  (1906) :  172-176.  Olotz. 

Ueber  Reproduktion  lavierter  Terrainzeichungen.   Von  Wilhelm  Glotz.    With  Map. 
On  mechanical  methods  of  reproducing  relief-shading  done  by  brush  work. 

Cartography— Projeotions.    B.S.R.G.  Anvers  31  {VMl):  (j5-di.  Duchesne. 

L*enseignement  des  projections  cartographiques.  Par  C/harles  Duchesne.  With 
Diagrams. 

PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOeiCAL   OEOORAPHT. 

Climatology.  Meteorologisehe  Z.  24  (1907) :  433-444.  Xnoche. 

Die  aquivalente  Temperatur  ein  einheitlicher  Ausdruck  der  klimatischen  Taktoren 
**  Luft temperatur  "  und  "  Luftfeuchtigkeit."    Von  Walter  Knoche.     Diagrams. 

•*  Equivalent  temperature  *'  is  a  term  invented  by  Herr  von  Bezold  to  combine  th<* 
factors  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  is  recommended  by  the  writer  as  the  best 
criterion  of  varieties  of  climate.    His  view  has  since  been  contested  by  Dr.  J.  Hann. 

Geological  History.      Naturw.  Woehenschrift  22  (1907) :  673-679.  Arldt. 

Zur  Allan tisf rage.     Von  Dr.  Th.  Arldt.     Map. 

Geology.  Hang. 

6mile  Haug.  Traits  de  geologic.  I.  Les  phenom^nes  geologiques.  Paris :  A. 
Colin,  1907.  Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  546.  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Diagrams. 
Price  12/r.  50.     Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

Geology— Loess.  Z.  Ges.  B.  Berlin  (1907) :  374-377.  Riihl. 

UelK?r  die  ungleichseitigc  Verbreitung  der  Loss  an  d<n  Talgohangen.  Von 
Dr.  Alfred  Ruhl. 

Ooology — Soils.  x  Schwars. 

Agricultural  geology.  By  Prof.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz.  [Reprinted  from  the  Natal 
Agricultural  Journal,  vol.  10,  No.  8.     1907.]    Size  10x6,  pp.  14. 

Among  other  points  emphasized  is  the  importance  of  bacteria  jn  preparing  the  soil 
for  the  support  of  plant-life. 
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Oeomnrphology,  BetlrBge  Oenphynh  9  (1907) :  78-95.  Arldt. 

Dio  ttnti|)wliadif  Lnsa  von  Lunii  und  Mepr.     Von  Dr,  Th.  Arldt     TlVlft  .If.ip, 
Oeomorphology.  Q  Ai.triir'-  B  (1907) ;  17S-178,  197-19!».  Arldl. 

Virsebwumlc-ne  Iiim'lti  nnd  vtrsonkiTie  KontinentP.     Vim  Dr.  Til.  Arldt. 
Osomorphology.  J.  (Jrof'Hiy  IS  (1907):  .^liO-STD.  Arnold, 

Di.mc  BtnirtUTO  iJi  .■unylomcriitn.      Hy  Rilph  Arnold.     Will.  WnttfilwHi. 
Oaomorphdlogy— DuDBi.  OflBtber. 

mi'iag'btr.  mall..-phyi.  Kl.  A.W.  JfflireVn  (1907) :  laO-lSa, 

Ein  iinturm<«leU  der  D&iit.iiliildung.    Von  Siecmund  CiQDthor,    With  Diayriun*. 
QaomorpholoK;— Btappei.    JVuhtru.  iriMAeiineAn/l  28(1907):  705-707.  OwhtV 

tlnkrBr'liu'ili-  dofl  BodciiB  iti   Stepjiou  verBnhiuI^aor  Kliiunlc.     Vim  Ferdinuiid 

Qeaphriiei.  Duwia.- 

Scienlidr  papon.  By  Sir  Qeorge  Hotmrd  Darwin.  Vol.  1.  Ocennic  tide*  aaA 
luiinr  disturUmcH  of  gravilf .  Cambridge :  UDiTenitj  Press,  1907.  Siie  10(  >c  7. 
]i[i,  liT.  and  4'14.     Dingrami.     Prier  \h».  net.     Freietilad  by  the  PMiihen. 

Seitmologf.  Hobbi. 

UarlhgnakoB :  an  iiitrodurtliin  to  fleismic  gooloicy.  By  WilliHm  Herbert  Hobba. 
NrwVork:  D.  Appleton  &  Cn.  1907.  Size  S  x  S, pp.  xxiii.  and  ^H'S.  Miipi,  lUut- 
tr,ilia«t.   and    Diagrami.     Priw   $2  ,ie(.     Freu^Uii    hy    Ihr    I'MMier'.     [To    He 

Baiamologr.  Konteim  de  Ballon, 

t^mte  lie  MnutcHmis  de  Bnll'iri'.  Lu  ari^nne  Beinmolngiqne.  Lfs  treiiiblemenU  de 
ti-rre.  Puriii ;  A,  Colin,  1907.  Sim  10  x  tJi,  pp.  viji.  iinil  &8().  jtf.iin,  Illwlraliiiu', 
(it»;  Diigrami.     Pricf  Ml/r     Prne.iM  hy  th.  PMi-hrr.     [To  I*  riviiwi'd,] 

ANTHBOFOQEOQBAPHT  AKD   HISTOBICAL  OEOOBAPHY. 
Anthropogeo^nphy.     B,  Amfricaa  *;.5.  89(IU07):  SSS-^H'.r?,  Ha-Jei.  Sunpla, 

Geogrupliiool  boundaries.    By  Ellen  Churchili  Sempli 
Noliovd  in  the  Monthly  Hemrd,  January,  p.  109. 
AnthropOKeagraphy.  O.Z.  13  (I9ti7):  50;>-517.  BeUlltsr. 

Ueber  dtis  \'erbiiltnii)  von  Nntiir  und  Mcnei'h  in  diT  Anthrnjioi^tKruphie.     Von 

(ilioSchlutfr. 
AathropogeDgraphy — Cammarce  SpMl 

Hnnd.-lBgBScliiohlB  des  AltiTtQUu.     Von  K.  Speefc.    3  vols.     I.  Die  orientaiisohcii 

Volker  (pp.  viii.  and  592);  II.  Die  Grieolieu  (pp.  viii,  nnd  582):  111..  I.  Hilfte. 

Die  Knrtlia^r.  n.B.w.  (pp.  viii.  and  5.16) ;  III.,  2.  U'iXtte.     Die  Riimer  (pp.  iv.  rad 

1151).     l^ipaiK:  F.  Branditetter,  19Un-l90(i.     Siie  gj,  x  li.     Ti-ioe  S.'im. 
ConniBrolal.  

Tables  shoving  the  progreaa  of  miiruliBntBhippiDg  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  tbe 

prinoipal  marilinie  lainntrioa  [to  the  year  I906J.      London,  1907,     8iie  IH  x  8J, 

pp.  8S. 
Commenial.  Daj. 

A  history  of  Comineree,     By  Clive  Day.     New  York  A:  London:  LongiDansA  Co., 

1907.     Sitp  8  X-'ij.  pp.  xlir.  nml  G2S.     Mapi.     Price  7>.  6^  iwl,     FntnJrd  by  Oui 

f'ublitlim,     ['i'o  he  re\iewed,] 
Cammereiil. 

Allgemeinenndspaiifnii  Wirtaphaftageographii.. 

Auflafie.     Lcipiig:  G.J.  QoBOhen,  1907.    Bigo  9  x  tS,  pp.  46S.     Maps.     Priet6m. 

80.     Prtienteil  by  Ua  Publithert. 

The  lirst  edition  waa  reTi<>wvd  in  rol.  34.  p.  fiSl ,    Tlie  work  lias  now  been  revise 
and  extended, 
Commereial— Bbipping.  Almeidi 

Le  cantanaire  de  la  navigation  k  vapeur  et  I'EipoBition  Maritime  de  Bordeaux, 

P»r  P,  Camena  d'Almpida,  itordoBM,  1907.    Si*e  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  80. 
ZUtorieal.  Bauli; 

Edited  liy  C.  Raynond 
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Beailej.  (Reprinted  from  the  Amerioan  HUtorical  Retnew^  toI.  12,  No.  4,  and  vol.  18, 
No.  1,  July  and  October,  1907.)  Siae  10}  x  7,  pp.  810-857  and  66-115.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Editor.    [See  note  at  p.  842,  ante.'] 

HiitoriMl— Ibn  Jnbajr.  Wright. 

The  travels  of  Ibn  Jnbajr,  edited  from  a  mannscript  in  the  University  Library  of 
Leydon  by  William  Wright.  2nd  edition,  reviaed  by  M.  J.  de  Goeje.  [Arabic 
text  and  notes  only.]  Loyden :  E.  J.  Brill ;  London  :  Luzac  &  Co.,  1907.  Size 
10  X  6,  pp.  53  and  363.     PreaerUed  by  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  TniMees. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

B6ttego.  B.8.0.  Italiana,  iv.  8  (1907) :  1075-1088.  Millosevieh. 

Commemorazione  di  Yittorio  B5ttego  letta  a  Parma  11  26  Settombre,  1907.  Dal 
Prof.  Elia  Milloscvioh.     Portrait  and  lUuetration. 

Bdttego.  Riv.  Col.  4  (1907) :  175-109.  Mori. 

L'opera  di  Vittorio  B5ttego.    Del  Dott.  Angiolo  Mori.    IHustration. 
Bnchan.  Symom  Met.  Mag.  42  (1907)  :  103-106.  

Alexander  Bnchan.     1829-1907. 

Din.  

Porflrio  Diaz  and  his  work.  By  a  soldier  of  the  Old  Guard.  Mexico,  1907.  Size 
8^  X  5},  pp.  128.     Plan  and  Illuetrationt. 

OENBRAL. 

Educational.  Maekinder. 

The  development  of  geog^raphical  teaching  out  of  nature  atndy.  An  a^ldress  by  H. 
J.  Maekinder.  London  :  G.  Philip  &  Pon,  1908.  Size  9^  x  6^,  pp.  16.  Presented 
by  the  Publighers. 

Geography — ^Text-book.  XilL 

The  International  Geography.     By  seventy  authors.     Edited  by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert 

Mill.     [4th  edit.]    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1907.     Size  8|f  x  6J,  pp.  xx.  and 

1081S.     Map»^  Tlluittrations,  DiagratM,  etc.     Price  l^if.     Presented  by  the  PMishen. 

This  work  has  again  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  for  its  iesue  by  Macmillan 

&Co. 

Geography — Text-book.  Toang. 

A  rational  geography.  By  Ernest  Young.  Part  i.  Ix>ndon :  G.  Philip  &  Son, 
1907.  Size  7^  X  5,  pp.  xii.  and  196.  Slietrh-map*,  Illmtratifms^  and  Diagrams. 
Price  In.  6d.     Presented  by  the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Portuguese  Colonies.  Hegreiroa. 

A.  de  Almada  Negreiros.  Les  colonies  portngaises.  l^^tudes  docnmentaires :  pro- 
duits  d'exportation.  Paris  :  A.  Challamel,  [not  daUd,  1906].  Size  1\  x  5,  pp.  370. 
J I  lustrations.     PresejUal  by  the  Author. 

Travel — Europe  and  Asia.  Banini. 

Prince  Scipion  Borgh^.  De  Pekin  k  Paris :  la  moitie'  dn  roonde  vue  d'uno  auto- 
mobile en  soixanto  jonrs.  Relation  de  voyage  par  .  .  .  Louis  Barzini.  Paris: 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1908  [1907].  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  xvi.  and  448.  Maps  awl  Illnstra- 
tions.     Price  12  fr.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 

ETTBOPE. 

Auftria-Hungarj.  Freytag. 

G.  Frey tag's  Verkehrskarte    von    Osterreich-Ungam  mit  den   Balkanlandem. 

Scale  1 :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7*8  atat.  miles.     Vienna :   G.  Freytag  &  Berndt, 

1908.     Price  2  kr.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Xaglaad  and  WalM.  Ordnance  Survey. 

Sheets  pnbliahed  by  the  Direotor^Gtonend  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  January  1  to  81, 1908. 

2  miles  to  1  inch : — 

Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  oolonrs,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  17,  19. 
Price,  on  paper.  Is.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  28. ;  mounted  in  sections,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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1  inoh  (third  edition)  :— 

In  ouUine,  124,  (275  and  291),  276,  277,  278,  (291  and  275).    U.  eaok  (engniT«d). 

6-iBOh — Oounty  Maps : — 

OarmarthMislkire  (First  Be  vision),  36  b.w.,  37  8.W.,  44  h.w.,  51  K.w.,  vjk,  52  (i.w. 
and  8.W.),  55  8.W.,  58  n.e.  Cornwall  (First  Revision),  10  8.x.,  (ISa  8.K.,  18  i.v. 
and  N.B.),  18  8.Bm  (24a  s.e.  and  24  B.w.),  24  N.w.,  25  N.w.,  k.k.,  8.K.,  26  &w.,  u., 
HI  8.E.«  82  N.W.,  3:^  8.E.,  34  8.W.,  8.E.,  40  S.W.,  46  N.W.,  49  8.K,  51  8.B.  Btfouikiit 
(First  Rension),  117  8.W.,  123  n.w.  Kent  (Second  Revision^  57  H.w.  LaneaiUzt 
(First  Revision  of  1891  Survey).  108  8.E.,  109  s.e.,  114  n.k.  Line«liiihix»,  10  ax 
(16  N.E.  and  17  n.w.),  (16  s.e.  and  17  8.W.),  (17  n.w.  and  16  N.«.),  (17  b.w.  and  16 
8.B.),  18  N.E.,  19  N.W.,  N.E.,  24  N.E.,  30  N.W.  Horfolk  (First  Revision),  50  8.K. 
Fimbrokeshire  (First  Revision),  6  s.b.,  18  n.w.,  24  n.w.,  n.x.,  b.w.,  30  n.w.  Tflrk- 
sliirf  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  247  s.e..  260  n.w.,  b.w  ,  261  n.w.,  b.w.    If.  ecek. 

S5-ineh — Oonnty  Maps  :— 

Oomwall  (First  Revision),  LXI.  (7  and  8),  11,  12, 16;  LXII.  6,  (9  and  13),  15; 
I.XIir.  14 :  LXVII.  4 ;  LXXI.  13 ;  LXXVI.  2,  6, 10 ;  LXXX.  1.  K«nt  (Seoond 
Reviidon),  XIV.  9,  13  ;  XXI.  2,  7, 16 ;  XXXIII.  4,  7,  8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 16 ;  XXXIV. 
1 ;  XLIV.  6,  10,  11, 15 :  LXIII.  7, 10,  11, 15,  16 ;  LXIV.  5  ;  LXXI.  8,  12.  3i. 
each.  Laneaihire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  CX.  5,  6.  LiieolsBhire(Fiiii 
Revision),  IV.  13;  V.  (3  and  2),  7,  10,  12,  14,  15,  16:  VI.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  IJ. 
13,  14,  15,  16 ;  VII.  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16 :  VIII.  1,  2,  5,6, 
9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15;  XIII.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Sn.  each,  V.  13.  U.  6d.  Pombrokeihirt 
(First  Revision),  V.  13;  XIV.  4,  (7  and  6),  8,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16;  XX.  2  (4  and  8), 
6,(8  and  4),  9;  XXXIII.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8;  XXXIV.  1,2,  ,5,6,  9,  18,  14;  XLIV. 
3,  4,  7,  8.  TorkBhire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Sorvey),  CCXX.  5,  6;  CCXXL  3, 
6,  7,  10,  11 ;  CGXXXL  2;  CCXXXII.  8;  CCXXXIU.  11,  15,  IG;  CCXXXIV.  1, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  14.     3«.  each. 

(E.  Stanford y  Loruhti  Agmt.) 

England  and  Wales.  Oeologioal  Siirvay. 

4  miles  to  1  inch  :— 

New  series,  printed  in  colours.  Solid  edition.  Sheets :  8,  Flamborough  Head  and 
Grimsby ;   23,  Bournemouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  Selsi-y  Bill,  etc.     Price  2».  each. 

Drift  edition.    Sheet  (20  and  24),  London,  Dover,  and  Brighton.    Price  28. 6d. 

1-inch — Map : — 
New  series,  printed  in  colourn.     Drift   edition.     Sheets :    34S,   Plymouth    and 
Liskeard ;   353,  Mevagissey.     Price  U.  i\d.  eivch. 

6-inch — Maps,  uncoloure«l : — 
Glamorgan,  20  b.w.,  29  n.w.,  :>0  n.w.,  n.e.,  s.w.,  37  n.w.,  n.e.,  8.w.    XonmonthBhire, 

18   N.W.,   8.E.,   22   N.K.,   8.W.,   8.E.,   23    N.W.,   N.E.,   8.W.,    27    N.W.,   N.K..    .?2    N.E.      PHce 

\$.  &7.  each. 

(JE.  Stanford^  London  Agent.) 
England — London.  Btaafsid. 

A  new  map  of  Metropolitan  railways,  tramways,  and  miscellaneouB  improvements, 
deposited  at  the  London  County  Council,  November  30,  1907,  for  Session  1908. 
Scale  1  :  C3,.'{(>0  or  1  inch  to  1  sttit.  mile.  London  :  Edward  Stanford,  1908. 
Vricfiy  Is.  i\d. 

Europe — Central.  X.  PrensBische  LandBBSufnahat 

Topographische  Specialkarte  von  Mittel-Europa.  Heransgegeben  von  der  karto- 
graphischen  Abtheilnng  der  K.  Preussische  Landesaufuahme.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or 
1  inch  to  31  atat.  miles!  Slioets  :  355,  Briissel :  448,  Worms;  568,  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
Berlin  :  K.  Preussiche  Landesaufnahme,  1907.     Price  1.50m.  each  sheet 

Europe— CentraL  K.  PreuBsische  LandeBaofnalimi. 

Uebersichtekarte  von  Mitteleuropa.  Heraupgegebcn  von  der  Kartogr.  Abteilung 
der  Kgl.  Preusa,  LandesaufnHhme.  JScale  1  :  300,000  or  1  inch  to  47  stat.  miles. 
Sheets:  Aalborg;  (^renaa;  Hamburg:  Kiel;  Leeuwarden:  Oldenburg.  Berlin: 
K.  Prcnssischo  Land«'8aufuahme,  19(>7.     Price  1.50m.  eich  sheet. 

Germany.  K.  PrensB.  LandeBanfuihxDA. 

Karte  dcs  Deutschen  Belches,  llerausgcgeben  von  der  Kartogr.  Abteilung  der 
Kgl.  Preuss.  Landesaufnahme.  Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat  miles. 
Sheets  :  346,  Griinbcr«r ;  ,%*5,  Diiben.  Berlin:  K.  Preiis>ai8che  Landesaufnahme, 
1907.     PricCj  1.50m.  each  f^hent. 
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r  Vonnj.  VoTgtt  QaD^&flilia  Opmsaling, 

TopograflBk  Kurt  orcr  Kongeriirpt  Norge.      BobIo  1 :  100,000  or  1  inoli  to  Ml  sUt. 
milo,    ehcets:    K.  H,  BelnrdAlfD :    S.  4,  BorgBfionleD ;    W,  1,  Nordkap:  W.  7, 
lakurtw:    4   A.  Flotkofjord :   ft  B,   Latvik.       OliriaHnnift:   Nofges  Oeugrafiaka 
Opmanling,  19(>7.    I'reienlft  ftj/  (A«  Nonwjion  GeojriipfcifNiJ  /tiii[i(uIb. 
V01WB7— TbimftTk.  HargrsB  OwKnO*)!*  Opmaaliag. 

Eftii  oTer  PinniftrkenB  Amt.  Udgivet  af  Norgea  Oeogtsflgke  Opraaaling,  1907. 
Scale  1  :  500,000  or  1  inoli  En  70  tUl.  miloa.  diriitianin :  Noiges  GoogmOako 
Dpmaallng,  1907.      Prnrnled  by  Ihe  NoneegUin  Gfagriiphieal  Inililnle.  • 

ABIA. 
Ail«  Xinor  Klapeit. 

tKarto  fon  EloiniuieQ.     Beaibeitet  von  Dr.  Ricliiird  Klepert.      Scale  1 :  400,000  or 
1  idcii  b>  6*^  atat.  milei.      Hheot  A.  III.,  ZuramuboH.    Berlin  :  Dietrich  Keimer 
(Ernst  Volisen).  [1908]. 
The  publicntioa  of  Ihli  ibost  (»impleteB  Dr.  R,  Klepert'a  large  and  important  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  first  sheet  of  vLicli  nppearett  in  190S.    Sinco  no  surrey  of  tiie  re^on 
on  a  Bjstematlo  bael^  exiata,  the  materials  for  tlie  coDBtmction  of  the  nap  congi^t  oliiefljr 
of  ronle  traicreeB  aid  Bkctdbes  oC  varjiog  merit,  adjnetcd  liere  and  tnere  to  poeitiona 
which  hare  been  detorminod  aatronomically  with  more  or  losa  aoaanoy.     Admiralty 
oharts  seiTe  for  the  dalinention  of  tbo  ooaat-line.  and  occaaionally  a  fuirly  acoiinlte 

^■aTTey,  ineh  as  tiiat  for  the  lino  of  railvuy,  furniahea  reliablo  daln  far  a  limited  area  ; 
ibtit  with  theae  eiurptiuns  the  cartographical  material  ia  rough  and  eon  dieting,  and 
to  conetrurt  anythini;  like  a  aatUfact'iFy  map  on  a  largn  aoale  at  tbo  prcaent  time 
b  no  liglit  undertaking.  Hoirever,  Dr.  R.  Kiepert  haa  bad  many  ndraDtagat.  not 
the  least  being  that  he  ia  in  poaseesion  of  the  great  maga  of  material  colleeteJ  by 
bis  father,  the  Inte  Dr,  M.  Kiepert,  from  his  own  sarreys  and  othur  soaroea.  aoice  of 
whidi  were  pobliabeil  in  his  map  at  Asia  Minor  aa  long  ago  ai  1844.  Availing  himaelf 
(rf  these  and  other  souroea  of  information,  the  author  has  been  able  to  produoa  a  moat 
oreditable  map,  whiob,  if  not  altofi;etbpr  eorreuC  in  parts,  oonlaina  moat  valoable 
information,  aurl  ia  fnr  more  ooniploto  in  detail  Ihan  any  ntbor  hitherto  pnbliahed, 
Tbi.'  labonr  iiirolvoil  In  tbo  ooioj illation  must  linve  been  eaormoiiB,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  sheets  will  be  kept  up  to  date  and  enrrcctcd  iia  IreBli  information  ia  rortheoming 
and  erroiB  in  plnce-nnnpa  and  topocrapliy  are  detected.  The  map  is  in  Cwnnty-four 
fleets,  each  measuring  19  x  21  incbci,  and  ia  well  executed.  TIUIb  ore  ahown  by 
brown  shading,  FartamappiMl  from  mateiial  takeQ  from  Turkish  and  Greek  nullioritie*, 
•nd  all  nneient  nnmea,  aro  dialinguished  by  the  style  of  lotlpring. 
ladia.  Jopp«n. 

Historical  atlas  of  India  for  the  nsa  of  High   Bchoola,   CollegeB,   and  Private 
Stndenls.      By  Charles  Joppen,  a.j.     London :   LongmBns,  Green,  ft  Co.,  1907. 
Prios  3a.  iicl.     PrMenttd  by  Ihe  Fublither. 
This  nsefnl  llllle  atlas  contains  a  series  of  twenty-sii  coloured  maps  of  India, 
printed  at  the  eatabliabment  of  Juatna  Perthes,  Ootha,  whicli  will  eaablo  a  atadent 
to  follow  the  leading;  events  connected  with  the  hiatoty  of  India  from  the  earlieat 
times.    Sixteen  pagea  of  leit,  dealing  with  loading  bislorical  racta  and  data,  are  given 
»t  the  commencement  of  the  atlaa.  which  hIiouIJ  bo  atudieit  in  oonnectinn  with  the 
maps.    The  atlaa  ia  intended  for  schnnl  and  ootlc)^  itudenls,  and  no  attempt  haa  been 
made  to  fiimiaha  si't  of  detailed  raapa  for  the  nseof  mature  scholars.   The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  maps : — 

Alexander's  Empire,  32G  no. :  India  in  the  Second  Ccntnry  ad. ;  India  in  350 
jk.D. ;  The  Empire  of  the  White  Haas  in  the  Beginning  of  tbo  Sixth  Cuntary  t.D. ; 
India  La  Ibe  Seventh  Ceotury  a.d.  ;  India  in  1022;  India  in  1236:  India  in  1318: 
India  in  I3U8;  India  in  1525;  India  in  1605;  IndiainlTOO.  To  illuatrate  the  Early 
Blabrntta  History :  Mysiire,  the  Dominions  of  Chick  Deo  Raja  Wadeyar,  1701.  To 
jIlDsttate  the  wars  between  the  English  and  French  in  the  Camatic :  India  in  1751 ; 
U jder'a  Pominiona  in  1780,  To  iliuatrate  the  fonr  Mysore  waraf  1784) :  Imiia  in  1795 ; 
Inilia  in  1805:  India  in  1823;  ludia  in  1848;  India  in  ISSti.  The  Growth  of  British 
Bengal  and  Barma;  The  Indiiin  Kmpire  in  1907  l-D. 

APBIOA. 
AbTMlaia.  Bieber. 

Waat-Oallaland.   Routen  dor  Expedition  t.  JtyliDs-Bieber  (Adls  AbBba-Dsciiirreo}, 
1905.    Anfgenomnuoi  von  Kriedrich  J.  Bieber.      Scale  1 ;  250,000  or  I  inch  to  3-3 
itaL  miles.     I'eUrmann*  Mitteiltngen,  Jahrgang   1908,  Tafeln  1.  tt  2.    Uotba: 
Jiutos  Perthee,  1908,    VrtKiOeil  by  the  PMithv. 
No.  m.— Makoh,  1908.  2  b 
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Tho  route  followed  by  the  MjfUus-Bielier  eipcdition  wu  due  sonth  from  Add 
Abiiba  for  aboot  40  miles,  thenoe  west  and  ■ouCb'H'eat  for  about  anotbcr  110  tnilM 
to  Jiran  sJid  Ibe  DideMB  liver.  The  map  is  from  a  route  aiirrey  bj  Heir  F.  J.  Bieber, 
and  aocouipamea  bis  account  of  the  uxpeiiitioii  pTen  in  Ftiermann»  Mitleilaiigen  tot 
Jaooarj  lust.  Ni>  attemjit  lias  been  miule  ki  sLow  lotitudes  aod  loogitudee. 
A&ica.  Top«p'aplileal  Seotion,  0«n«nl  Bta£ 

Slap  of  Africa.  OompLlod  in  tbo  TDpographiual  ScctJan,  QeDcml  StHiT.  Scale 
1 :  aso.OOO  or  1  Inch  to  39  etitt.  miles.  (PrOTiaioDal)  Sheets :  17-D  aud  J,  El  Aiisb : 
■  17-1  and  part  of  C,  Port  Said  ;  17-K  and  part  of  K,  Rafah ;  17-L  and  part  of  F. 
Sit.  Ilori  no.  Bnea:  17-P,  Nakhl :  i7-Q.  Wadi  Taba;  17-E,  Afcaba.  London; 
Topographical  Seotion.  General  Staff,  Ww  Office,  1907.  I'rice  I:  Gd.  eaah  Afet. 
Fre»eiilaa  hy  tha  IMnetor  of  Military  Operaliont. 
XgTpt  flnrrgy  Baparbnant,  Oaii«. 

Topographical  map  of  Faynm  Provioce.  Bcalo  1 :  10,000  or  li-3  iocliaa  to  1  atat 
mile.  6heotBra.E.  12-2,  13-1,  lB-1,  I7-I.  B.W.  13-9,11-1,  14-13,  15-1.17-1,17-2, 
17-3,  17-4.  17-5.  17-G,  17-7,  17-9,  17-10,  17-1.1,  18-1,  18-2,  18-3,  18-4.18-5, 18-C. 
18-9,  19-1,  l!)-2,  J9-.T,  19-1,  19-5,  19-9.  20-2,  20-;>.  Topographical  nup  of 
Qulinbia  I'Mvince.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  G'3  inchea  to  1  itat.  mile.  Sheets : 
1I.B.  5-4.  6-4,  6-5,  G-li,  9-3.  Cairo:  Snivey  Department,  1907.  Preimtei  by 
Ike  Diredor^merat,  Survey  PepartmaTU,  Cairo. 
Sold  Gout.  Oogguhetg. 

Hap  of  the  Gold  Coait  Publiahed  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Piakeragill  Bodgei, 
s.o.M.o,,  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  Q.  Guggiaberg,  r.i..  r.B.a.a., 
Director  of  StureTB,  Oold  Coast.  Scale:  1  :  125,000  or  1  inoh  to  1-9  stat.  mile. 
Sheets:  72  K.  IV.  Fomso;  72  Q.  IL  Prahau  (Pnao).  Bdinbnrgh  and  London: 
W.  ft  A  K.  Johnston,  1007.  Priee  2*.  ec«A  tkeot.  PrMealtd  by  Major  i'.  W. 
GitggiAerg,  B.B..  Diraoler  of  Sarvegi,  Quid  Ooatl. 
TraniTaal.  Qeologioal  tauej. 

TranflTaal  Geological  Bnrrey.    Scale  1  :  150.000  or  1  inch  to  2-4  stat.  miles.     Short 
1,  Preturi&.    With  Explanation.     Pretoria:  OoTomment  Priotine  and  Stationery 
Offico,  1907.     FreienUd  by  Iha  Director,  Oiotogical  Survey  of  the  IrarwraaL 
This  is  Ihu  firat  sheet  of  the  GeologiotI  Survey  of  the  Transvaal,  and  iadudos  an 
area  of  about  a2(H)  square  miloa  around  Pretoria.    Tho  geoloEioai  work  was  done 
between  the  years  1903  to  19U6  by  Messrs.  H.  Kynaslun,  E.  T.  Melltir,  and  A.  L. 
'  imcuted  by  that  oF  Mr.  F.  A.  Steart  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of 


Hall,  i 


,B.,  the  director  of  the  i 


iK>mpBnied  by  a  dcsoriptin 
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Ohila.  Ofldfia  de  LimitM,  Santiaga. 

Comiaiun   Chilena  do   Limites,     Scale  1 : 2.^0,000  or  1   inch  to  3  9  atat.  miles. 

Sheets:  Antofagasta:  Ataoamo.     Suntiago:  OMna  doLiiDLtce,  [1907].  Frttrntei 

ftf  the  Ofirina  ds  Limitet.  Santiaijo. 

The  topographical  sheets  include  thp  Andine  boundary  region  between  22°  and  23°  S. 

and  25°  and  2t;°  S.    Those  ihowtng  tbo  lines  of  truvorse  and  triBnguUtion  include  tha 

tamo  latitude,  but  in  longitude  eltend  from  Gti^n'  to  67°50'  W.aud  CB^SU' to  60°10' W, 

XbxIimi.  Becrataria  de  Comnnlcacienes  j  ObiM  ?sblies«. 

Carta  do  Ferm<«rriles  do  los  Eatadoa  Unidos  Hexicanoa.    Scale  1 :  2.000,000  or 

1  inoh  to  S)l-5  stat  milea.     2  sheets.     Mexico ;  Seorotaris  de  Oumunioacionos  y 

OLrasPublicas,  [1907]. 
A  blueprint  of  an  (ifflcin.1  map  by  the  Secretary  of  Cimmunicationi  and  Pnblio 
Works  of  Mexioo,  showing  milways  up  to  date.     Principal  towns  are  given,  bat  no  hill 
work,  BO  that,  although  siimcwbat  rou{;h  in  execution,  the  map  is  &irly  clear. 

OBHSOAL. 
World. 

llormswnrth  Atlaa  and  Giixetteer,    Parti  83  A  3 

Press,  Limiteil,  [lUOS].     Priftr  Id.  eaeh  part. 
These  parts  contain  the  following  maps:— Part  33;  Noa.  111-112,  Persia  and  the 
Afghan  Fronlier;  151-152,  Rhodesia  and  ItritUh  CeotTBl  Afrioa:  175-178,  Centnl 
United  States.— Purt  34  :  Nob.  137-188,  French  North  Africa  and  Morocoo;  177-178, 
WfBlern  United  Slates;  lSU-190,  Soutli  America,  North-Wcsi 
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World.  PhiUp. 

Pbilip*8  serieB  of  Imperial  Maps :  The  World,  showing  physical  featiiies.  The 
Polar  Regions.     London :  George  Philip  &  Son,  [1907].    Frice  2s.  Gd.  each. 

These  are  two  well-executed  sheets  of  maps,  printed  in  colours.  They  ore  included 
in  the  last  edition  of  Philip's  Imperial  Atlas,  ont  are  also  published  separately  at2«.  6d. 
each,  unmounted.  The  Polar  Regions  have  been  well  brought  up  to  date,  and  show 
the  latest  disooTeries.  They  indicate  In^  different  colours,  sea  open  all  the  year, 
extreme  limit  of  drift-ice,  and  tundras.  The  other  maps,  showing  physical  phenomena, 
are  also  desenring  of  praise. 

World.  St.  Martin  and  Sohrader. 

Atlas  UniTtrsel  do  G^graphie  construit  dapr^  les  sources  originales  et  les 
documents  les  plus  r^cents,  cartes,  voyages,  memoirs,  travaux  g^odesiques,  eta, 
aveo  un  texte  analytiqno.  Ouvrage  commence,  par  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  et 
continue  par  Fr.  Sohrader.  Sheet  No.  74,  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique,  Nord-Est 
Paris :  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1908.    PmetUed  by  the  Publisher. 

The  first  issued  of  a  four-sheet  map  of  the  United  States  on  the  scale  of  1 :  5,000,000. 
which  will  be  published  in  this  atlas.  The  latest  materials  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  the  compilation,  which  are  mentioned  in  an  accompanying-  shoot  of  text.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  and  dark  style  in  which  the  mountains  are  printed,  the  names  in  places  can 
only  be  read  with  difficulty.  i 

OHABTflL 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrograpliic  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
Dooember,  1907.     PreseiUed  by  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty. 

Hew  Charts. 

No.  Inches. 

1202  m  =  68      Scotland,  west  coast: — Lochs  Diiibaig,  Grishomish,  and  Snizort 

Beg.     4«. 
955  m  =   0'35    Norway : — Inner  fiords  between   R<jvde  and   Molde,  includin«r 

Volden,    Stor,   and    Romsdals    fiords.       Plans : — Nes,    Saebo, 
Mcrok.     2$. 
3686  m  =  1'9      North  America,  east  coast,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence : — Rostigouche 

river.    2s. 

2786  m  =  3*0      North  America,  east  coast.  River  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec : — 

North  of  Lanoraie  to  ile  Bouchan).    8«. 

2787  m  =  S'O      North  America,  east  coast.  River  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec : — 

De  Bouchard  to  Boucherville.    Zs. 
2426  m  =  3*0     British  Columbia : — Port  Simpson  and  adjacent  anchorages.    8<. 

Vew  Plans  and  Plans  added. 

2114  m  =  /  *^l  Baltic  entrance.  The  Kattegat,  Plans  added: — Skagen  harlx)ur, 

"   \11*5/      bsterby  harbour.    8«.  • 

2732  m  =       2*9    Eastern  archinelago,  plans  of  anchorages  in  Bali  Lombok,  etc. 

Plan  addea:--St.  Nicholas,  Banjuwedan,  and  Pegametan 
bays.     2*. 
991  m  =       20    Japan,  anchorages  on  the  coc^t  of  Yezo  island.    Plan  added  : — 

Omu  road.     2a. 

il'Oj  Mariana  or  Ladrone  islands.     New  Plan :— Tan apag  harbour. 
>      Plans  added :— Maug    islands,   Assongsong   island,   Sarigan 
1'4)       island.    8«. 

Charts  Cancelled. 

No.  Cancelled  by  No. 

1202  Scotland,    west    coast:-!    ^o^hs^Diubaig,  Grishomish  and  Snizort 

Loch  SnijEort.  j        Beg     .    . 1202 

2305  Norway,    sheet     III. : — ^^^        ,     . 

Plans  of  S«bo  and  Merok  on r*®^  ^^*"-   ,    ,   ,  ,,..   ,         i  m  ^ 

this  sheet  >     ^^^^^  fiords  between  Rovdo  and  Mo!de, 

2'-tfi«  NnrwftV      uYxtPk     rv    •     (         including  Voldeu,  Stor  and  Romsdals 
Pl^orNi'onthiiBheli.      )        ^<>'<^    rians  :-Ne«,  Sa>bo,  Merok     .      950 

1715  Gulf   of    St    Lawrence, 


Chaleur  bay :— Plan  of  Bal- 
honsie  hazwor  on  this  sheet. 


New  chart. 
Bestigouche  river 3636 


2785  River   8L    Lamsnoe  :—\ 
I^noraio     b)mrds     CoQtre-ljj^^  ^^j^^j 

2786  BWer    St    La  wren™  :-       North  ofLanonue  to  ile  Bouobard 
Oontreocour  to  Bfipantigny.   ) 

3787  Eiver    St.    Lnwrunoe  :— fNew  oUart 

R«peiitigiij  to  IiODg  point,     \    He  Boiioliaril  ti>  ItoaolicrTilte     .     ■ 
2426  Britiflli    Columbia;    "-  " 

Simpsoii   a 

□horagaa. 

lOharU  that  htTS  receiTed  Important  CorrMtiou. 
No.  1787,  IrelBDd :— Weiford  to  Wicklow.  1772.  Ireland,  east  coast :— ApptDBoUea 
to  WexFord  haiboar.  3038,  Norwa; :— BiomBund  (o  EriBtianiand.  1971,  Nor- 
na;  : — Approaches  to  Trondhjem,  westeni  sheet.  23i>8,  German;,  Dorth  ooast : — ' 
JsiahOft  to  Uiihoft.  liiO,  Fiance ;— Poit  and  roadstead  of  Marteilla.  1227, 
United  States,  east  coast :— Bostoa  ba;  and  approacliSH.  -21S2,  UQited  Statos.  eaat 
coast ;— Fletolicor'a  neok  to  Oape  Cod.  151t>,  United  States,  eaat  ooaat ;— Beaton 
harbour.  1097,  GulT  of  Mexico  i—Ca^e  Biacayne  to  lower  Mataonmbe  bay.  3279, 
China,  sontli  coast: — HoDg  Kong  waters  east  1602,  China,  nortli-eiut  coMt : — 
Approaolies  to  the  Yang-tge  Riang.  ^921,  AuBtralia,  (jaat  ooast;— Cape  Qrafloii 
l»  IIupu  isltuids.  Hi,  Frlendl;  islaa<ia  : — Lifuka  island,  aaohoiage  aad 
approacheit, 
(J.  1).  Fxlter,  ^i/nrf.) 

Indian  Ocean  and  B«d  Bea  HeteoToIOKiM,]  OOU 

Monthly  moteorolugical  fbarta  of  tlie  Indian  Ooean  north  of  15°  S.  lat.  and  ICed 
Sou,  Februarr,  1908.  Loudon :  Ttletoorulogical  Oflioe,  1908.  r-iee  fid  eadt.  Pn- 
tenlcd  bji  tlu  MtieoroUigieal  Office. 

VoTth  Atlantic  and  Keditgnanean,  Hetsorological  OSm, 

Monthlv  meteorological  oharta  uf  the  Nortb  Atlantic  and  ModitorraBean.  Febmarf , 
1908.  London:  HeteoiolOKical  Office,  1908.  Prtoe  6d.  eaah.  FraeiUad  Iry  tit* 
Melaoroiogieal  Ofict, 

■nth  AtlanClo.  U.S.  Hydiopraphis  Oflla 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantio  Ooeao,  Jaimuf  and  FLbruuir,  1IX)8.  Waibing- 
lon  :  U,S.  Hjdrogniphio  Offioe,  1908.     Pmenttd  by  the  U.S.  Uj/Jrographie  Offlat. 

>orth  ?aolliO.  U.B.  Hydnpaphie  Offlta. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Paoiflc  Ocean,  Febriiar]',  1908.  WaBhtngton:  U.S.  Hjdio- 
gt^hiu  Office,  1908.     Fretenltd  by  tJk«  V.8.  Bydrographie  Offiet. 

VoTwaf.  Hoiges  OMgiaflsk*  Opmaalili 

K]nlk.irter:  Gencmlfcait  Al.  Skageriuk.  Scale  1:  ;)50,000  or  I  inch  to  55  stat. 
luilai.  Spocialkarter.  Scalo  1:  50.000  or  13  inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  B  40',  Den 
Norake  K;st  fra  Froja  til  ajesia^t'en :  B  55,  Dun  Norako  Eyst  fra  Rodo  til  BtoU. 
ChiiBtiania :  Norgus  aeo(,iatiske  Opmaaling,  1907.  Fumdei  by  Qit  NonBtgian 
Qeograykieal  Iintitale. 

PHOTOeSAPHB. 
Briludi  Onlana.  Aadariw 

Piiotoeraph  of  the  Kaiuteur  fail,  I'otaro  river,  Essequibo,  British  Cluiana,  Ukea  by 
C.  WiTgrees  Audurouu.  Ktq.     Piacnlai  by  C.  Wil^reii  Andtrfm.  Emi. 
An  mcetleot  enliirgisment  uf  tliii  remarfcablo  fall,  mi^isnriiig  12  inches  x  14}  inubc^ 
Himalarai.  —— 

I'ltoUigraph  uf  lb,..  HimalayRS  Iroin  Banikbel.  Vraentcl  by  Lieut.  F.  W.  Parith, 
GOl/i  RiJUt. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
graphs  whiob  has  been  established  La  the  Slap  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellowa 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  traveU,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Hap  Curator,  b;  whom  they  will  b« 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it  < 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  a  '  ~  ' 
Address  are  glreit. 


photographs,  it   fl 
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A  MOUNTAINEERING  EXPEDITION   TO   THE    HIMALAYA  OF 

GARHWAL* 

By  T.  O.  LONOSTAFP,  M  D. 

It  is  probably  from  the  snowy  ranges  of  Garhwal  that  the  words 
Himaleh  and  Himalaya  take  their  origin,  for  it  is  this  region  whioh  is 
connected  with  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  Indo- Aryan  race. 
From  the  earliest  annals  of  Hinduism  we  learn  that  these  mountains 
have  been  regarded  as  of  the  g^reatest  sanctity,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  more  merit  is  io  be  obtained  by  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  into 
the  heart  of  this  *'  Abode  of  Snow  "  than  to  any  other  of  the  thousands 
of  places  of  pilgrimage  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  sacred  sites  just  across  the  border 
in  Hundes.  According  to  the  Mahabharata,  it  was  at  Bageswar,  in  the 
Eumaon  footliills,  that  Siva  was  married  to  Parbati,  the  *'  Mountain- 
bom  "  daughter  of  Himaohal.  From  her  its  highest  summit  takes  the 
name  of  Nanda  Devi,  while  the  triple  peak  of  Trisul  is  the  **  Trident " 
of  Siva  himself.  In  Buddha's  time  it  formed  part  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  Eosala,  which  was  afterwards  absorbed  into  Asoka's  empire,  as  is 
written  on  the  "Picture  Stone"  at  Ealsi  in  Lower  Garhwal,  the  most 
perfect  example  extant  of  that  emperor's  rock-cut  edicts.  The  pious 
Hwen  Thsang  records  a  visit  to  its  shrines.  A  thousand  years  ago 
Sankarachariya  suppressed  Buddhism  and  restored  the  older  Brah- 
manical  religion,  placing  priests  of  his  own  Namburi  clan  from  distant 
Malabar  in  Eedamath  and  Badrinath.  At  the  present  day  the  Hawals 
of  these  two  shrines  are  drawn  from  the  same  locality.  Almost  every 
natural  feature  of  the  country  is  connected  with  some  event  of  ancient 


*  Bead  at  the  Boyal  Qeographioal  Society,  January  27, 1908.    Map,  p.  472. 
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or  mythical  times.  ThuB,  apart  from  other  reasons  of  geographioal 
position,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  great  peaks  are  known  bj 
distinctive  and  widely  recognized  names  of  ancient  origin,  a  condition 
of  things  by  no  means  universal  in  other  mountain  regions.  This  region, 
too,  is  far  more  "  alpine  "  in  character  than  the  icy  solitades  of  the 
Karakoram  and  Baltistan,  and  contains  a  rich  and  interesting  flora  and 
fauna. 

The  snowy  ranges  of  British  Gkkrhwal,  containing  some  forty  trian- 
gulated peaks  of  over  20,000  feet,  are  roughly  divisible  into  three 
groups.     The  first,  representing  an  axis  of  elevation  considerably  to  the 
south  of  the  present  water-parting,  centres  round   the  twin   peaks 
of  Nanda  Devi,  25,660  and  24,379  feet — strictly  speaking,  the  highest 
mountain  within  the  British  Empire.     This  group  is  most  complicated 
and  irregular  in  structure,  but  may  be  briefly  described  as  being  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  valleys  of  Alaknanda  and  Dhaoli 
rivers;  on  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the  Girthi  and  the  Milam  peaks  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Milam  valley ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pindar.     Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  portions  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
slopes  lie  in  Kumaon.     The  second  group,  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
axis  of  elevation,  fills  the  angle  formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Alaknanda 
and  the  Dhaoli.    Its  highest  peak,  Kamet,  25,450  feet,  is  situated  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  Tibetan  frontier,  in  which  country  its  northern 
slopes  lie,  the  main  axis  of  elevation  thus  articulating  with  the  present 
water-parting,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  streams  rising 
from  the  Tibetan  slopes  flow  into  the  Sutlej,  and  thus  eventually  reach 
India.     In  that  corner  of  British  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Kamet 
group,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group,  lies  a  lofty  but  far  less 
snowy  area,  whose  physical  and  geological  character  approximates  to 
that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  Hundes.   The  third  group  really  belongs 
to  Tehri-Garhwal,  and  centres  in  the  peaks  around  Gangotri ;  but  the 
glaciers  of  its  eastern  slopes  discharge  their  waters  into  the  valley  of  the 
Alaknanda.      The  latter  have  never,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  been 
examined  by  Europeans,  though  the  glaciers  of  Gangotri  are  fairly  w^eli 
known. 

These  steep-sided  river  valleys  supply  a  number  of  natural  routes  by 
means  of  which  it  is  relatively  easy  to  penetrate  into  and  beyond  the 
barrier  of  the  snows,  and  thus  Garhwal  has  for  many  years  been  annually 
visited  by  British  sportsmen,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  natives 
from  every  part  of  India  who  have  for  generations  performed  the  sacred 
pilgrimage,  and  to  the  Bhotias  who  trade  over  into  the  Tibetan  territory 
of  Hundes.  Yet  such  is  the  inaccessibility  of  some  of  the  lateral  gorges, 
that  in  many  places  the  glacier  regions  still  remain  untouched.  The 
sportsman  has  no  object  in  climbing  above  the  snow-line,  i^d  it  is  only 
in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  native  can  be  induced  to  do  so.  Thus 
when  they  came  to  the  snow-line,  the  officers  of  the  Survey  of  India  had 
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a  problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty  before  them,  wbiob  waa  further 
oomplioated  hj  Dllmatic  coaditloDB  limiting  their  aeaaoii  to  a  fevr 
tsonthe  at  the  outeide.  I  have  Dothing  bat  admiration  for  their  work, 
and  especiflliy  for  that  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Ryall,  A seietant Superintendent 
G,T.S„  who  carried  out  the  iviimaon-Qarhwat  survey  during  the 
years  1874  to  1877.  It  is  not  BurpriBing  that  there  are  errors  in  the 
delineation  of  the  glacier  regions,  bat  it  is  surprising  that  men  who  bad 
no  training  in  what  mountaineers  call  snow-craft  should  have  gf.no 
where  they  have  gone,  and  made  such  good  maps  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  to  which  neither  they  nor  the  natives  conld  gain  personal 
accees.  And  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  shirk  difBcailios,  for  it  is 
casually  mentioned  in  the  Survey  Report  for  1874-75  that  Mr.  I.  8. 
Pocock  reached  a  height  of  22,040  feet  from  the  Mana  valley,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  actual  spot  reached. 

In  the  first  half  of  last  century  Traill  and  the  Stracheys  penetrated 
W6ll  above  the  snow- line.  In  the  fifties  the  Sohlagintweita  visited  the 
Milam  glaciers  and  the  Kamet  group,  where  they  reached  a  height  of 
23,259  feet  on  the  Tibetan  side.  For  many  years  Colonel  E,  Sm>th, 
who  selected  Nain  Sing  and  Kishen  Sing  for  the  Tibetan  survey,  made 
very  high  escursions  in  ihe  course  of  his  annual  shooting  trips.  In 
1883  Graham  made  the  first  pn:  .'ly  mountaineering  expedition  amongst 
these  snows,  reaching  heights  of  over  22,000  feet  in  the  Nanda  Devi 
group,  and  being  the  first  to  penetrate  far  into  the  mysterious  valley  of 
the  Bishi  Ganga.  This  expedition  still  constitutes  the  most  successful 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Himalayan  mountaineering,  but  its  occur- 
rence just  a  qnarter  of  a  century  before  pnblio  judgment  in  India  waa 
ripe  for  its  appreciation,  and  Graham's  own  lamentable  carelessness  in 
writing  the  extremely  condensed  accounts  *  of  his  experiences,  have 
combined  to  give  an  excuse  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
which  has  been  seized  upon  by  critics  sometimes  too  much  interested  to 
be  wholly  impartial.  As  a  rule  the  latter  have  passed  over  his  first  visit 
to  Sikhim  and  his  visit  to  Garhwal,  confining  themselves  to  disputing 
the  ascent  of  Kabrn  during  his  second  visit  to  Sikhim.  But  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Alpine  Clnb — to  which,  be  it  noted,  Graham  never 
belonged— it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  never  lacked  partisans  amongst 
the  most  eminent  and  experienced  of  its  members. 

I  first  visited  these  mountains  on  my  return  journey  from  Tibet  in 
1905,  details  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Qeographical  ^  and 
Alpine  J  Jouraah.  Last  summer  Major  the  Hon.  0.  G.  Bruce,  6th 
Qaikha  Rifles,  Mr.  A.  L.  Mumm,  and  myself,  hoped  to  celebrate  the 
[Bbilee  of  the  Alpine  Club  by  attempting  the  asoent  of  Everest,  or  at 
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least  the  exploration  of  its  nnknown   glaciers.     In   this  sohome  ^e 

rooeii^od  the  most  generous  and  cordis!  sapport  from  tlie  President  and 
Council  of  this  Society.  When  wo  were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  enter 
Tibet  by  the  Home  Government,  I  was  able  to  perauade  my  friends  to 
join  me  So  an  expedition  to  Garhwal,  the  chief  object  at  which  wonld 
necessarily  be  monntain  climbing  rather  than  geographical  esploratiim. 
This  mnet  bo  my  excuse  for  the  smallnefs  of  the  geographical  results 
which  I  am  able  to  place  before  yon.  Nowadays  there  is  only  room  for 
the  specialist  in  the  various  branches  of  geographical  investigation. 
The  only  specialty  to  which  we  can  lay  claim  is  snow-craft. 

Besides  ourselves,  the  party  consisted  of  the  guides,  Alexis  and  Henri 
Brocherel,  of  Courmayeur,  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my  provimia 
expedition,  and  Moritz  Inderbinen,  of  Zermatt,  who  had  beon  Mnmm's  ~ 
companion  for  over  twenty  years,  and  with  him  and  Freshfield  made  a 
recent  attempt  on  Rtiweuzori.  Owing  to  the  great  kindness  of  Colonel 
A,  H.  Q.  Kemball,  of  the  5th  Gurkha  Riflee,  Bruce  was  able  to  bring 
from  this  regiment  Subhadar  Karbir  Burathoki,  Havildar  I}amar  Sing 
Eana,  and  seven  riflemen,  mostly  Magars  and  GurungB.  Damar  Sing 
was  a  trained  plane-tabler,  had  charge  of  tho  stores,  and  kept  the 
accounts.  Earbir  counted  as  a  guide,  for  he  had  climbed  a  good  deal 
with  Bruce  in  Kashmir  and  the  Rarakoram,  and  also  with  Sir  Martin. 
Conway  in  the  Alps.  The  others,  though  accustomed  to  run  about  quite 
regardless  of  the  accepted  laws  of  gravity,  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
higher  mysteries  of  mountaineering.  But  to  men  trained  in  such  a 
regiment  this  was  of  no  consequence.  They  never  failed  us,  they 
never  complained,  and  they  never  lost  their  cheerfulness.  Without 
them  we  could  have  done  very  little.  They  were  superior  to  the  best 
Garhwalis  I  have  met,  and  even  to  the  Bbotiai,  so  I  need  hardly  add 
that  they  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Kuraaoni  or  tho  down- 
country  native. 

Bruce  also  brought  aaingle  servant  as  cook,  and  undertook  the  entire 
organization  of  the  commissariat  and  Gnrkhas'  ontfit,  while  Mnmm  and 
I  were  still  in  England.  We  joined  him  with  the  guides  at  Almora  on 
April  24  and  got  away  on  the  '26th,  crossing  the  Pindar  river  beyond 
Gwaldam  on  the  28th,  after  a  60-mile  march  through  the  Enmaon  foot- 
hills. 

We  pushed  on  rapidly  aoross  the  three  intervening  ranges  of  the 
middle  hills,  the  Eone  of  the  pine,  the  oak,  the  rhododendron,  and  the' 
fir.  Snow  was  still  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  upper  forests,  which  a 
very  beautiful,  and  from  which  most  exquisite  views  of  the  high  peaka' 
to  the  east  and  north  are  obtained.  Our  route  lay  by  Wan  and  Kanol-to  . 
Ramni,  where  we  pioked  up  the  stores  which  Bruce  had  sent  on  in  charge 
of  Karbir ;  then  down  to  the  Bireh  Ganga  and  up  the  other  side  to 
Kaliaghit  (Pana),  passing  above  the  remains  of  the  Ghona  lake  formed 
by  the  great  landslip  of  1803;  and  so  over  the  Knari  pass,  12,400  feet,  %i. 
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Tapoban  on  the  Dhaoli,  which  we  readied  on  ila.y  5,  having  oovered 
another  50  miles.  Frum  the  Kuari  pase,  still  deep  in  snow,  we  saw  the 
wonderful  panorama  of  peaks  stretching  from  beyond  Badrinath  right 
round  to  Diioagiri,  and,  thanks  to  the  weather  and  an  early  start,  we 
obtained  some  excellent  photographs.  On  this  occasion  we  required 
one  hundred  and  fifty  coolies  to  carry  our  baggage  and  the  six  raonthb' 
siipplies  for  the  whole  party  which  we  wore  taking  with  us.  Had  itnot 
been  for  tiie  assistance  of  Mr.  V.  Stowell,  i.C.s.,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  Garhwal,  and  to  Bruoe's  forethought,  we  might  have  lost  many 
valuable  days  on  this  part  of  our  journey. 

Our  first  objective  was  the  Itishi  valley,  by  means  of  which  we  hoped 
to  find  a  practicable  route  fur  the  attack  of  Trisul,  23,406  feet,  the  second 
highest  peak  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group,  my  visit  in  1905  having  shown 
that  there  was  no  practicable  route  on  the  south  or  west.  This  valley, 
though  well  wooded,  and  some  20  miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadth  at 
its  broadest,  has  never  been  permanently  inhabited,  but  rtoeives  an 
annual  two  months'  visit  from  the  Tolma  shepherils.  The  Rishi  Ganga 
bursts  into  the  Dhaoli  at  the  hamlet  of  Eini,  6000  feet,  but  so  narrow 
and  precipitous  is  the  gorge  that  Graham's  party  was  the  only  one 
which  had  penetrated  far  up  it.  Mr.  E.  C.  Ryall,  in  his  report  on  the 
work  of  the  assistant- surveyor  who  entered  it  in  1874,  dwells  on  the 
"  great  exposure  and  privations  in  the  Rishi  Ganga  valley,  the  survey 
of  which  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  undertaking  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Himalayas  yet  acoomplishod." 

The  name  "  Rishi  "  applies  firstly  to  the  seven  "  mindborn  "  sons  of 
Brahma,  now  represented  by  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  to 
whom  the  Vedio  hymns  were  revealed;  secondly,  it  comes  to  mean  an 
inspired  solitary  sage,  or  hermit,  as  near  as  I  can  translate  it,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  mystery  with  which  this  valley  is  surrounded 
and  the  awe  with  which  it  is  regarded  led  to  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  snch  supernatural  beings  within  its  inaccessible  recesses,  and  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  name.  I  had  hoped  to  try  the  route  by  the  valley  for 
myself,  but  the  river  was  swollen  with  the  melting  snows,  and  the 
local  people  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  laden  coolies  to  get 
along  it.  There  ia,  however,  a  back  door  into  the  upper  part  of  this 
valley,  known  to  the  Tolma  shepherds,  by  which  it  has  been  entered 
by  a  single  surveyor,  a  few  native  shikarris,  and  by  three  or  four 
determined  sportsmen,  none,  however,  having  got  nearly  as  far  as 
Graham  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis,  from  whom  I  was  able 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  topography.  From  Tapoban  our  heavy  camp 
and  stores  were  sent  on  to  Stirai  Thota  (aural  -  C'ljiTetttu  lorulota) 
(7290  feet"),*  with  some  of  the  Gurkhas,  to  wait — as  it  turned  out — until 
June  19.     After  spending  several  days  on  the  slopes  above  the  hamlet 
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of  Lata,  and  reconnoitring  the  diffs  along  which  our  route  must  lie,  we 
regretfully  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
it  was  at  present  impossible  to  take  coolies  across  with  the  neoessaiy 
three  weeks'  supplies,  so  we  decided  to  pass  on  for  the  present  up 
the  Dbaoli  and  Dunagiri  valleys  to  the  Bagioi  glacier  beyond  the 
village  of  Duoagiri,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  peak  of  that  name, 
our  main  depdt  still  remaiuing  at  Sural  Thota.  On  May  15  Bruce 
established  our  temporary  base  camp  (12,850  f.^et)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bagini  glacier,  on  a  level  with  the  last  rhododendron  and  birch 
trees.  According  to  the  G.T.S.  (?  1874),  the  Bagini  glacier  must  have 
receded  about  half  a  mile  ;  it  now  terminates  at  about  13,700  feet.  The 
Dunagiri  glacier  of  the  G.T.S. ,  flowing  down  from  the  north,  does  not 
now  join  it,  but  ends  above  a  steep  slope  covered  with  moraine  staff 
close  to  the  spot  marked  14,237&  on  the  G.T.S.  I  started  Damar  Siog 
with  the  plane-tabling,  and  we  reconnoitred  the  upper  part  of  the 
glacier  basin  together.  As  we  had  hoped,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  probability  that  a  mountaineering  party  could  foroe  their  way 
into  the  Rishi  valley,  over  the  ridge  between  the  G.T.S.  peaks  A^, 
22.r>lG  feet,  and  Dunagiri,  23,184  feet,  and  get  out  lower  down.  We 
also  boj>ed  to  learn  something  of  the  route  to  Trisul,  for  this  was  really 
unexplored  country ;  so  we  decided  on  this  course  instead  of  trying  a 
peak,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  choice  hereabouts. 

On  May  20  the  six  Europsans,  with  Earbir,  Kulbahadur,  Buddhiohand, 
and  Dhan  lial,  started  up  the  Bagini  glacier,  taking  eight  coolies  to 
carry  loads.  We  cam|>od  (15,500  feet)  on  the  right  lateral  moraine, 
sending  the  coolies  back  at  once.  Next  morning  (May  21)  we  x)ushed 
on  u[)  the  Bagini  glacier,  and  then  turning  almost  due  south,  at  our  first 
plane-table  station  (16,140  feet),  we  continued  along  the  main  course 
of  the  glacier  which,  flowing  from  the  direction  of  Dunagiri  Parbat, 
sweeps  round  towards  the  north  under  the  two  peaks  of  A^i,  22,735  feet 
and  22/A6  feet,  locally  known  as  Kalanka  and  Changabang  respectively. 
The  latter  is  the  peak  ascended  by  Graham  in  1883,  and  named  by  him 
'*  Mount  Monal.'*  It  is  worth  recording  here  that  the  bestowal  of  this 
name,  after  the  monal  pheasants  that  he  saw  '*  on  its  slopes,"  has  been 
urged  as  a  proof  of  Graham's  un veracity.  But  ho  .v  can  any  one  imagine 
that  he  meant  he  saw  them  on  the  summit,  or  even  above  the  snow-line? 
In  his  more  detailed  papers  in  Oood  Words,  he  explicitly  states  that  he 
sav  them  between  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Bishi  and  his  final 
bivouac — a  locality  in  which  they  abounded  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Chang ibang  is  the  most  superbly  beautiful  mountain  I  have  ever  seen, 
its  north-west  face,  a  sheer  precipice  of  over  5000  feet,  being  com- 
posed of  white  granite  with  a  pale  pinkish  tinge,  so  that  it  is  at  first 
mistaken  for  snow  lying  on  the  cliffs  at  an  absolutely  impossible 
angle. 

All  who  were  bound  for  the  pass  were  heavily  loaded,  as  we  had 
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[  .to  carry  PrimUB  atovea,  petroleum,  oooking-pota,    tents,  sleeping-bags, 

I  instmmeDts,  riSes  anil  ammunition,  a  large  supply  of  ropes,  and  pro- 
visiona  sufficient  to  last  our  paity  of  eight  for  ten  daja.     For,  having 

1  got  into  the  Hishi  valley,  we  intended  to  get  out  of  it  some  time.  la 
interval  wo  must  be  self-supporting.  The  enn  was  so  oppressive 
that  after  tramping  over  the  snow  for  five  hours  we  stopped,  at  11  a.m., 
under  the  shade  of  some  huge  blocks  which  formed  part  of  an  irregular 
medial  moraine  {18,:J00  feet).  Instead  of  making  for  the  pass  direttly 
tinder  Changabang,  ue  had  DOw  dooided  to  go  right  up  to  the  head  of 
this  arm  of  the  glacier,  more  directly  under  the  great  easterly  spur  of 
Duuagiri.  Mumm  was  not  going  to  cross  the  pass  with  us,  and  re- 
turned to  the  camp  above  Dunagiri  with  Inderbinen  aud  Dumar  Sing, 

Ljeaving  us  a  party  of  four  Europeans  and  four  Gurkhas.     He  rejoined 

t  us  later  at  Surai  Thota. 

On  May  22  we  started  at  4.30  a.m.,  but  Brace  and  I  had  very 
Boon  to  atop  with  oofd  feet,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Earbir  got  his  frost-bite.  We  had  to  rope  over  the  last  elopes,  and 
the  guides  cut  many  stepa,  Our  loads  seemed  to  grow  inordinately 
heavy,  but  at  10  a.m.  we  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  pass.  Its  height 
oomea  out  at  20,100  feet,  and  the  name  Bagini  pass  would  most 
naturally  belong  to  it. 

From  the  pass  we  looked  down  to  a  vast  Jim,  shut  in  by  snow-olad 
peaks,  while  3000  feet  above  us  on  the  west  towered  the  icy  crest  of 
Duuagiri,     But  the  descent  of  the  south  side  looked  so  bad  that  we  had 

»to  set  about  it  at  onoe.  The  Brochorels  had  brought  a  good  supply  of 
Iron  pitotm  from  Cuurmayeur,  and,  by  means  of  hxing  these  into  cracks 
is  the  rocks  and  doubling  ropes  round  them,  we  were  able  to  lower  our- 
selves and  the  loads  down  the  snow-draped  cliffs  below  us.  It  really 
was  a  difficult  bit  of  mountaineering,  the  descent  of  about  lOUO  feet 
oconpying  over  five  hours,  and  the  two  Brooherela  were  quite  in  their 

IeUmeut.     This  was  a  very  hue  perfurmanoe  on  the  part  of  the  Gurkhas, 
•nd  a  striking  testimony  both  to  their  inherently  resolute  character  and 
to  the  excellence  of  their  military  training.     Remember  that  they  were 
oalled  upon  to  perform  a  feat  which  was  qnile  beyond  the  powers  of 
^y  of  the  local   men.      As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  local  native 
Bridence,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Ward,  of  the  Uifle  Brigade,  told 
me  that  loss  than  three  months  later  our  route  was  pointed  out  to  him 
ae  lying  over  the  spurs  to  the  wvsl  of  Duuagiri,  along  a  shepherd's 
summer  track.     We  had  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
L  village  and  reappeared  eight  Hwya  later  at  Burai  Thota.     Obviously, 
;n,  we  went  by  the  only  route  they  knew  of  1 
We  were  very  glad  to  camp  alwut  4  p.m.  on  the  fcnow-field  directly 
t  the  south  foot  of  the  pass  (18,8UU  feet).     After  a  painfully  cold  night 
)  got  off  at  6  a.m.  on  May  23,  and   proceeded  down  a  huge  suow- 
ivered  glacier  in  a  south- easterly  direction,  with   the  twin  peaks  of 
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Nanda  Devi  showing  over  the  ridge  straight  ahead  of  ns,  and  then, 
turning  a  sharp  comer  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  leaTing  the 
magnificent  cone  of  Changabang  behind  us.  In  six  hours  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  glacier  for  which  the  name  Rhamani  or  Arhamani  was 
afterwards  given  us  by  a  ahikarri  whom  we  took  to  the  foot  of  the 
Trisuli  Nala,  from  the  slopes  of  which  it  is  visible.  He  said  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  ever  been  there,  though  G-raham  must 
have  touched  it,  and  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  authority  for  the 
name.  We  bad  fondly  hoped  to  find  ourselves  on  the  great  glaciers  at 
the  foot  of  ^anda  Devi  itself,  but  the  G.T.S.  is  naturally  very  in- 
accurate here.  The  glacier  ended  in  a  steep  tongue  oovered  with  a 
horribly  unstable  litter  of  moraine  stuff. 

We  next  came  to  an  extraordinary  gorge  cut  out  by  the  glacier 
stream,  which  was  often  quite  invisible,  though  very  audible,  under 
thick  beds  of  hard  snow.  In  one  place  we  had  tq  lower  our  loads  on  the 
rope,  and  follow  ourselves  in  a  similar  manner.  After  food  and  a  short 
rest,  we  broke  out  of  the  gorge  to  the  right,  climbed  up  the  steep  slopes 
on  the  west,  and  down  again  to  the  first  patch  of  birch  trees,  where  we 
camped  at  6  p.m.  (13,100  feet)  amongst  enormous  boulders,  which  still 
held  some  snowdrifts  from  which  we  could  get  water.  To  the  east 
towered  the  cli£&  of  Nanda  Devi,  too  steep  to  hold  the  snow.  South 
was  the  entrance  to  the  Trisuli  Nala,  though  the  peak  itself  was 
invisible.  Directly  at  our  feet,  more  than  1000  feet  below,  lay  the 
junction  of  the  Rhamani  and  Rishi  torrents. 

We  started  late  on  May  24,  after  a  most  refreshing  night,  and  skirted 
high  up  along  the  slopes  that  fall  in  one  continuous  sweep  from  the 
peak  marked  "  Niti,  No.  3,  17,056  feet"  on  the  G.T.S.,  into  the  Rieiii 
Ganga,  here  only  10,900  feet.  There  is  thus  a  drop  of  over  6000  feet  in 
a  horizontal  distance  of  2  miles,  while  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  south 
bank  of  the  Rishi  are  very  much  steeper.  After  only  a  couple  of  hours 
of  this  work  we  saw  some  hharhal  (Ovis  nahurd)  below  us,  and  killed 
two,  after  an  easy  stalk.  Much  to  the  wrath  of  the  guides,  we  decided 
to  stay  where  we  were  and  eat  them,  so  we  camped  under  an  overhanging 
cliff,  near  a  convenient  supply  of  juniper  bushes  and  snow.    For  May  25 

1  noted  a  '*  really  terrific  dry  coasting  along  the  slopes  of  Niti  peak 
(No.  3,  G.T.S.),  at  about  13,000  feet."  We  were  all  well  loaded,  and 
the  strata  being  the  wrong  way,  we  were  constantly  toiling  up  steep 
slopes  to  avoid  difficulties,  only  to  find  horrid  cut-offs  on  the  other  side. 
This  lasted  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  by  which  time  we  had  covered 

2  miles  in  a  straight  line,  when,  after  a  particularly  heart-breaking 
ascent,  we  came  upon  a  most  unexpected  i^ight.  In  a  deep  lateral  nala 
far  below  us  was  a  thick  forest  of  tall,  straight  pines  surrounding  a 
small  grassy  alp.  For  five  days  we  had  had  to  rely  on  enow  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  at  only  the  two  last  camps  had  been  able  to  get 
any  wood,  so  this  was  a  very  welcome  change.     We  afterwards  found 
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that  thiB  was  the  eammer  pasture,  named  Dibrngheta  (11,730  feet  from 
six  obeer  vat  ions),  to  wbicb  the  Toltna  shepherds  annually  bring  their 
flocks.  The  alp  is  less  than  half  a  mile  south- south-west  of  the  spot 
marked  ]4,710ii  on  the  G  T.S, ;  this  is  probably  an  error,  though  it 
appeurs  lo  indicate  the  furtheet  point  reached  by  the  surveyor  in  this 
direction. 

On  May  26  we  started  rather  late — at  7.45  a.m.— to  make  our  way 
past  the  screen  of  bare  cliffs,  which,  towering  2900  feet  above  ue,  oom- 
pletelj'  shut  in  the  nala  on  the  west.  We  kept  at  first  to  the  left  bauk 
of  the  stream,  and  rapidly  gained  height  by  following  the  crest  of  an  old 
lat«ral  moraine.  Standing  on  this  irrefutable  witness  of  the  former 
presence  of  glaciers,  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  this  narrow 
ttod  steep-aided  glen  was  truly  wedge-shaped  in  section,  and  now 
showed  no  signs  of  glacier  aotivity,  even  on  the  aicpoBed  rock-faoes 
opposite,  other  than  the  presence  of  the  moraine  itself.  At  the  bead 
of  the  glen,  however,  is  a  small  hanging  valley,  the  old  glacier 
having  doubtless  here  made  a  stand  in  the  course  of  its  retreat,  and  so 
inhibited  the  cutting-back  action  of  the  stream.  Three  weeks  lat«r, 
whtn  /A tir -shoo ting,  I  followed  the  glen  with  great  difficulty  right  down 
to  the  Ritdii  Qanga,  and,  from  what  I  saw,  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that 
Dibrugheta  iteelf  may  represent  a  terminal  moraine,  but  that  this 
kocient  glacier  bad  never  descended  below  that  spot,  anless  we  argue 
that  the  torrent  may  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  it. 

Crossing  the  torrent  about  14  miles  above  Dibrugheta,  we  climbed 
up  the  steep  grassy  slopes,  still  snow-covered,  and  crossed  the  ridge  ut 
over  14,000  feet.  Gentle  snow-slopes  led  us  on  at  2  p.m.  to  three  stone 
guat-peas  half  buried  in  snow.  Tliis  wasDuroshi  (llj,230  feet  from  seven 
observations) ;  it  is  close  to  the  spot  marked  12,!l5Ubon  the  G.T.3.,  so  wo 
knew  we  must  be  on  the  right  track.  The  highest  peak  of  the  "  Curtain  " 
between  Surashi  and  Dibrugheta  was  alter  wards  found  to  be  14,630  feet, 
and  its  lowest  depression  14,100  feet.  From  this  little  peak,  and  from 
the  top  of  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  our  camp,  we  obtained 
most  extraordinary  views  down  a  aeries  of  appalling  precipices  to  the 
bed  of  Riahi  Ganga  far  below  us.  From  Lata  peak.  12,624  feet,  G.T.S., 
on  the  other  side  of  which  we  had  encamped  a  fortnight  earlier,  the 
drop  tu  the  river  must  be  nearly  COOO,  and  this  in  a  horizontal  distanoe 
of  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

We  still  had  to  find  the  whereabouts  of  the  goat  track  across  the 
cliffs  ahead  of  us,  and  when  we  left  camp  next  morning  (May  27 1,  at 
6.30  a.m.  in  cold  wet  mist  and  falling  snow,  we  realized  that  we  were  in 
for  some  interesting  work.  We  started  up  the  slopes  to  the  north-west 
and  tried  the  cliffs  in  several  places,  but,  owing  to  the  mist,  failed  to  hit 
off  the  route.  However,  after  some  good  climbing,  we  found  ourselves 
at  10  a.m.  on  the  summit  of  a  smell  peak  (15,700  feet).  We  christened 
this  Tolma  peak,  because  we  believed  that  if  we  went  down  the  further 
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side  we  should  reaoh  the  Tillage  of  that  name.  It  was  Bnowing  and 
blowing,  and  the  desoent  of  the  steep  snow  gnlliea  below  ns  called  for 
great  oare  and  all  the  usaal  preoantions.  Fortnnatelyt  the  angle 
gradually  eased  off,  and  we  were  able  to  onrope  and  gHasade  down 
an  old  avalanche  which  took  us  right  iuto  the  forest  at  the  head  of  the 
Toliiia  glen.  We  then  raced  off  down  this  densely  wooded  gorge, 
sometimes  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  itself,  but  more  often  oreeping  along 
the  cliffs  on  its  left  bank,  and  so  through  Tolma  village  to  our  base 
camp  at  Surai  Thota,  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  our  eight  days' 
expedition. 

Bruce  had,  most  unfortunately,  damaged  his  knee  during  our  passage 
down  the  Eishi  valley,  and  it  now  became  so  painful  that  he  was  oom- 
pelled  to  lie  up.  But  the  rains  were  approaching,  and  the  assault  on 
Tnsul  still  to  be  made ;  so  with  his  generously  given  consent  we  decided 
to  leave  him  at  the  base  camp  at  Surai  Thota,  with  his  servant  and  four 
of  the  Gurkhas.  On  May  31,  Mumm  and  I  set  off  with  the  three  guides, 
Earbir,  Damar  Sing,  Eulbahadur,  Dhan  Lai,  Buddhiohand,  and  also  a 
young  shikari,  with  twenty-three  coolies  to  carry  in  our  supplies  for 
three  weeks.  We  mounted  the  steep  track  to  Tolma  village,  and  then 
turned  straight  upwards  into  the  forest  past  some  magnificent  deodars, 
one  of  which  measured  41  feet  in  circumference  6  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  woods  were  full  of  monal  pheasants,  and  we  found  a  nest 
with  six  eggs  in  it.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  camped  on  a  pretty  little 
alp  known  as  Hyetui  Kharak  (11,500  feet). 

We  were  up  at  5.30  on  June  1,  but  could  not  get  the  coolies  off  till 
7  a.m.  Soon  after  the  tree  limit  (12,000  to  12,500  feet)  had  been 
passed,  the  guides  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  breaking  a  track 
through  the  snow  for  the  coolies,  who  required  the  help  of  the  rope  to 
get  round  one  particularly  awkward  corner.  At  12.30  we  reached  the 
col  (14,700  feet),  and  commenced  the  passage  of  the  cliffs  leading  to 
Darashi.  The  guides  had  to  cut  every  step  of  the  way,  while  we  and 
the  Gurkhas  helped  the  coolies  over  the  worst  bits.  The  goat  track 
should  have  been  clear  by  now,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  season  was  a  late 
one,  and  every  ledge  was  covered  by  a  steep  slope  of  snow.  Fortunately 
no  one  slipped,  and  soon  after  3  p.m.  we  reached  our  old  quarters  at 
Durashi.  Next  day  we  crossed  the  *'  Curtain "  ridge,  dropped  down 
2500  feet  to  the  stream  at  its  foot,  and  so  reached  Dibrugheta. 

On  June  3  the  ooolies  got  off  before  7  a.m.,  as  we  had  told  them  that 
this  would  be  their  last  march.  Crossing  over  an  intervening  spur,  we 
struck  down  diagonally  over  very  bad  ground,  below  the  slopes  we  had 
traversed  on  May  24  and  25,  to  the  Rishi  Ganga,  making  for  a  spot 
called  Duti  (10,900  feet).  Here  some  huge  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  made  it  easy  to  construct  a  temporary  bridge,  which  we  crossed 
about  noon.  We  were  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kishi  Ganga,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Trisuli  Nala — as  we  named  it — ^was  only  a  very  short 
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distance  farther  up  the  etream.  But  there  is,  of  oonrse,  do  eign  of  a 
traok,  and  we  hud  to  climb  up  1500  feet  before  we  ooold  turn  east  along 
the  densely  crowded  thickets  of  rhododendron  and  birch  which  clothe 
the  aides  of  the  valley.  However,  soou  after  3  p.m.  we  fonud  a  fairly 
good  camping-place  ia  the  bed  of  the  Trieuli  NaU  itself,  amongst  a 
tangle  of  birch  trees,  and  jnst  on  a  level  with  the  last  of  tho  pines. 
This  oiiiip(ll,flOO  feet)  was  to  be  our  biisa  for  Triaul,  so  wo  paid  off  all 
but  three  of  the  coolies  and  sent  them  back  to  thoir  homes,  with  instruc- 
tions to  return  in  three  weeks  if  they  felt  inclined,  but  that  we  were 
■inite  independent  of  their  services.  This  last  statement,  though  true, 
was  made  merely  to  ensure  their  return, 

Oo  Jane  i  Damar  Sing  climbed  up  the  steep  crags  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  sEioam  with  the  plane-table,  while  I  went  up  the  opposite  slopes 
to  get  a  look  up  tho  vnla.  Very  soon  I  saw  a  glacier  with  a  series  of 
moraines  on  its  left  bank,  which  came  sweeping  into  our  nalii  from  the 
soath-we»t  almost  at  a  right  angle.  Soon  nftor  guining  this,  about  noon, 
I  saw  three  bharhal  orossiug  the  ice,  and  shot  a  oouple  for  food,  which  I 
think  wuB  allowable  under  the  circamstances,  and  considering  that  only 
one  sportsman,  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis,  had  ever  bean  here,  His  camping-place 
■was  ]>ointed  out  to  me  by  the  shikari,  who  called  it  Betatoli,  which 
name  I  therefore  attach  to  the  glacier.  It  heads  from  the  north-eastern 
b1o[«3  of  the  G.T.S.  peak  2u,842  feet,  4l  miles  north  of  Trisul.  Its  middle 
oonrse  is  broken  by  a  formidable  ioe-l'all.  Formerly  the  Trisuli  glacier 
flowed  into  the  Betatoli  glacier  from  the  south,  and  deflected  the  latter 
towards  the  north.  Now  that  the  Trisuli  glacier  has  reoeded,  tbe  Beta- 
toli has  straightened  itself  out,  leaving  a  series  of  lateral  moraines  along 
its  left  l>ank.  Further,  it  has  completely  blocked  up  the  Trisuli  Nala, 
impinging  against  tho  cliffs  of  itii  eastern  wall,  and  presenting  to  the 
south  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  ice  several  hundred  feet  high,  in  the 
base  of  which  the  Trisuli  torrent  has  carved  out  an  ioe-tuunel.  The 
nnont  of  the  Betatoli  desoends  just  below  the  level  of  the  birches  and 
rhododendrons  to  about  12,4'.>i3  feet,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reoent 
recession. 

It  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  carry  our  base  camp  any  higher,  so 
we  decided  to  leave  Uamar  Sing  in  charge  to  carry  on  the  plane-table 
survey,  and  t}  wait  for  Bruce  with  the  shikari  and  the  three  coolies 
who  had  elected  to  remain  with  us.  On  June  b,  I  set  off  with  Mumm, 
tho  throe  guides,  Karbir,  and  the  three  other  Gurkhas ;  we  carried  the 
lightest  possible  outfit — -four  Mummery  tents  weighing  about  4  Iba. 
each,  and  eider-dovn  eleeping-bage  for  the  whole  party.  We  followed 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream  straight  up  the  Trisnli  Nala,  and  then  took 
to  the  left  later.-U  moraine  of  the  Botufoli  glacier.  After  following  this 
till  the  ice  became  less  steep  and  broken,  we  crossed  tlie  glacier  at  right 
angles,  scrambled  up  the  moraine  on  the  right  bunk,  and  dropped  down 
into  an  nnexpected  little  hollow  on  the  far  side.     Its  floor  consisted  of 
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old  moraine  heaps  thickly  carpeted  with  coarse  grass  and  juniper  sonib 
about  2  feet  high.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  well-sheltered  spot,  obviously 
the  last  at  which  we  could  camp  in  any  comfort,  80,:althongh  it  was  only 
11  a.m.,  and  our  altitude  only  13,100  feet,  we  decided  to  stay  here. 
Amongst  ourselves  we  always  called  it  "  Juniper  Gamp." 

After  caching  some  tins  and  hharhal  meat  in  a  bed  of  snow,  we 
started  at  6  a.m.  (June  6)  up  the  moraine-covered  slopes  leading  to  the 
Trisuli  glacier.  Keeping  well  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Trisoli  torrent, 
we  reached  the  snout  of  the  glacier  at  about  14,000  feet  at  8  a^m.  It  is 
at  present  rapidly  receding.  I  noticed  that  the  black  gneiss  difb  on  the 
opposite  (right)  side  of  the  glacier  were  seamed  with  beantifnl  veins  of 
white,  which  I  took  for  quartz.  As  we  went  on,  the  left  lateral  moraine 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and  soon  its  crest  offered  us  an  excellent 
path.  At  first  it  led  us  due  south,  but  soon  we  began  to  bend  round 
slightly  to  the  south-west.  Straight  ahead  were  Asg,  22,490  feet,  and 
A^,  22,360  feet,  and  closing  in  our  view  up  the  glacier  on  the  west  were 
some  high  black  cliffs  festooned  with  icicles.  Then  we  saw  our  moraine 
(left  lateral)  taking  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west,  and,  climbing  up  the 
moimtain-side,  disappear  amongst  snow  and  ice.  At  the  same  moment 
we  saw  the  great  gap  between  A28  and  the  middle  peak  of  Triaul.  I 
had  reconnoitred  its  dangerous  southern  side  from  the  Kurumtoli 
(Qarhwali-Kail)  glacier  in  1905,  when  I  pointed  out  the  mistake  in  the 
G.T.S.  Three  months  later  on  I  was  again  to  find  myself  on  the  south 
side  of  the  range,  and  to  discover  that  the  Sukeram  glacier  was  also 
wrongly  delineated.  Yet  I  must  admit  that  the  mountain  grouping  is 
here  so  complex,  and  the  access  to  these  glaciers  so  difficult,  that  the 
only  wonder  is  that  we  have  any  maps  of  them  at  all. 

We  went  on  up  to  the  last  slope  of  the  moraine  that  was  free  from 
snow  and  camped  at  2.30  p.m.,  at  a  height  of  about  16,500  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  at  which  I  have  seen  any  plants  or  grasses  in  this 
part  of  the  Himalaya,  though  further  north  they  extend  very  mnch 
higher.  In  front  of  us,  as  we  looked  towards  the  invisible  summit 
of  Trisul,  was  a  magnificent  ice- fall,  and  above  that  huge  rolling  wastes 
of  desolate  snow.  Starting  at  5.30  a.m.  on  June  7,  we  continued  to 
mount  in  a  westerly  direction,  having  this  ice-fall  on  our  left  hand,  and 
a  line  of  dark  cliffs  on  our  right.  The  slopes  were  steep  at  first,  and 
our  loads  kept  the  pace  down.  On  reaching  the  open  snow-fields  above, 
the  sun  became  very  trying,  and  I  felt  the  exertion  severely.  About 
noon  the  slope  steepened  again,  and  a  violent  west  wind  began  to  blow, 
so  at  2  p.m.  we  camped  at  an  altitude  which  works  out  at  20,050  feet. 
The  surface  of  the  snow  was  whipped  up  and  driven  into  and  through 
our  clothes  apparently  from  every  direction.  We  managed  with  great 
difficulty  to  persuade  one  of  the  Primus  stoves  to  work,  and  Henri  gave 
us  all  a  hot  drink.  I  turned  in  with  Earbir,  who  watched  over  me  like 
a  nurse,  although  he  was  suffering  considerable  pain  from  the  frost- bite 
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he  had  cootraoted  on  tlie  Bagini  glacier.      We  paes«d  a  cold  nnoomfort- 

able  nigtit,  owing  to  the  violent  wind  and  tlie  snow  which  wbb  driven 

I  ioto  the  tente.     Next  morning,  June  8,  the  gale  was  etill  raging.     The 

mte,  though  only  3  to  4  feet  high,  coald  hardly  be  kept  standing,  and 

t  was  quite  impossible  to  make  a  start.     As  Inderbiuen  was  suffering 

a  very  severe  headache,  and  the  three  Gurkhas  were  feeling  the  cold 

■"mtely,  though    without   complaint,  we  decided  to  send  them  down 

B  Jumper  camp  on  the  first  sign  of  a  lull,  which  came  about  noon.    The 

'  Teat  of  us  ntayed  on  in  the  hope  that  things  might  improve  by  the  nnxt 

morning.     We  could  not  stay  outside  the  tents,  so  I  passed  the  day  in 

smoking  and  dragging  out  Earbir's  reminisoences  of  war.     He  hoe  l>een 

I  forty  affairs,  and  ia  great  on  bnUet-wonnds.    He  takes  a  sensible  view 

F  war,  and  fights  to  hart.     I  fear  Muinm  bad  a  veiy  dull  time  uhmu 

k  his  tent.     We  oould  not  oven  melt  snow  to  drink,  though  tlie  guides 

I  for  more  than  an  hour.      The  second  night  seemed  worse  than 

B  first,  and  a  lot  of  snow  had  driven  into  the  tents  by  morning,  so  wo 

terally  tore  ourselves  np  by  the  roots  and  straggled  down  through  tho 

!o]d  weatber.     We  got  out  of  the  wind  as  soon  as  we  iioared  the 

a  of  cliffs  by  the  ioe-fatl,  and  leaving  some  things  at  our  old  camping 

.   we  trudged  back  along  the  moraine  to  Juniper  camp,  wbich 

B  reached  at  2.30  p.m. 

On  Jnne  10  we  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest  and  the  comforts  of  a 
re,  and  although  it  snowed  from  1  to  5  p.m.,  we  felt  very  luxurious, 
iTearing  for  Karbir's  frost-bitten  foot,  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
the  attempt,  which  we  decided  to  renew  on  the  morrow.  But  it  was  use- 
leas,  an  Bruce  bad  warned  me  it  would  be,  so  we  made  some  bhariil  skin 
covers  for  his  boots,  which  we  hoped  would  help  to  keep  out  the  ould. 
Hummhad  severe  indigestion  all  night,  and  was  so  unwell  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  decided  to  return  to  the  camp  in  tho  Trisuli  Nala.  It  was 
extremely  hard  lines,  for  he  bad  had  all  the  bard  work  and  disct:>mfort  so 
far,  and  he  stood  high  altitudes  so  welt  that  he  could  certai'ily  have 
reached  the  summit  with  us.  So,  to  my  great  regret,  we  parted  on  June  1 1 , 
with  his  moHt  strict  injunctions  to  get  to  the  top  somehow.  I  had  with 
me  Alexis  and  Henri  Brochereland  Earbir.  Dhan  Lai  and  Budilhichand 
came  with  us  for  the  day  to  carry  my  load  and  lighten  that  of  the 
guides.  Leaving  Juniper  camp  at  6.20  a.m.,  we  reached  our  moraine 
camp  of  Juno  6-7  very  quickly  at  10.50.  AH  the  morning  the  weathor 
looked  very  arctic,  but  the  absence  of  sun  probably  accounted  for  our 
excellent  pace  on  tho  way  up  the  moraine.  Atabout  15,000  feet  wo  put 
up  several  ram-ohickor  (Tetrnogallun  tiletanut),  and  saw  a  couple  of 
very  dark-coloured  foxes.  After  much  diaoussion  with  the  guides,  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  onr  best  chance  was  to  rush  the  peak 
from  a  lower  camp,  and  not  to  tempt  the  wind  again  on  the  exposed 
snow-8lope«  higher  up.  Snow  began  to  fall  at  noon,  and  soon  after- 
wards we  sent  the  Gurkhas  back  and  pitched  our  two  Mummery  tents 
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at  about  17,450  feet,  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  oliflb  already  men- 
tioned. We  immediately  set  to  work  with  the  Primus  stove,  and  after 
a  long  drink  all  round,  we  filled  three  large  "  thermos  "  bottles  with 
cocoa  and  weak  tea.  In  this  way  we  hoped  to  provide  a  breakfast 
drink  and  enough  liquid  for  the  asoent,  without  having  to  waste  aoTenl 
hours  over  snow-melting  the  next  morning. 

Snow  continued  to  fall  gently  till  the  early  hours.  We  tried  to  start 
(June  12)  at  4  a.m.,  but  I  could  not  face  the  oold,  whioh  attacked  my  Ceet 
and  hands  before  I  could  get  my  frozen  boots  on,  although  I  bad  kept 
the  latter  inside  my  sleeping-bag  all  night.  Howeyer,  we  started  at 
5.30  a.m.,  and  as  we  carried  only  the  very  lightest  loads  we  made  ^eiy 
rapid  progress.  We  reached  our  old  upper  oamp  (20,000  feet)  by  10  ajn., 
where  we  remained  half  an  hour  to  eat  a  small  meal  of  raisins  and  plasmon 
biscuits,  for  we  had  all  fully  realized  that  it  was  most  unwise  foitm 
to  try  and  negotiate  a  heavy  meal  at  such  an  altitude.  Seeing  signs  of 
crevasses  ahead,  we  put  on  the  rope,  Alexis  leading,  then  Karbir,  Henri, 
and  myself.  Then  on  we  went  up  the  snow-slopes,  of  oontinnoas  steeih 
ness  but  withal  quite  easy.  My  breathing  was  very  rapid,  and  I  ftlt 
very  feeble,  but  I  was  securely  tied  on  to  the  rope  and  oould  not  eaoape. 
The  tourmentes  of  wind-driven  snow,  to  which  this  slope  of  the  mountain 
seems  very  liable,  were  at  times  almost  paralyzing  in  their  intensity, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  we  bore  the  cold  better  than  we  should  have  borne 
extreme  heat.  At  noon  we  found  we  had  reached  21,000  feet,  and  here 
Alexis  had  to  take  off  the  small  snow-shoes,  with  which  he  had  been 
breaking  a  track  through  the  crust  of  new  snow,  as  the  slope  steepened 
again.  I  should  mention  that  our  route  lay  south-west  by  south  all 
day  after  leaving  the  site  of  the  upper  camp.  I  began  to  doubt  my 
capacity  for  maintaining  the  pace  much  longer,  but  Alexis  and  Earbir 
seemed  quite  happy,  and  Henri  offered  to  pull  on  my  rope  as  muoh  as  I 
liked,  so  I  pocketed  my  pride  and  consented  to  this  breach  of  the  rules. 
Except  for  the  briefest  halts  to  recover  my  breath,  we  now  rose  rapidly  and 
continuously,  the  slopes  being  at  that  particular  angle  of  steepness  which 
enables  the  climber  to  make  height  most  rapidly,  and  all  the  peaks 
in  sight  sank  below  us,  except  Nan  da  Devi.  As  we  neared  the  snmmit 
the  bitter  west  wind  again  swooped  down  on  us,  rattling  the  ioioles  on 
our  beards  and  moustetches.  At  4  p.m.  we  emerged  on  to  a  flat-topped 
dome  of  snow.  This  forms  the  apex  of  the  huge  triangular  snow-field 
which  is  set  at  a  steep  angle  upon  the  north-east  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  along  the  western  edge  of  which  we  had  climbed.  Henri  hailed  it 
as  the  summit,  and,  driving  his  ice-axe  into  an  incipient  craok  in  the 
snow,  planted  the  stick  and  square  of  canvas  he  had  insisted  on  bringing 
up.  But  I  was  not  yet  satisfied,  for  just  beyond  us,  across  a  dip  in  the 
ridge,  was  a  most  provoking  cornice,  whioh  cut  off  the  view  to  the 
south.  Excitement  made  me  lose  all  sense  of  fatigue,  and  I  pushed  on, 
the  tail  thus  leading  the  head.     Not  knowing  the  nize  of  the  oomioe, 
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that  IB  the  extent  of  its  oTerhang,  I  had  to  keep  well  down  on  the  western 
slope.  The  snow  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  crompona  I  was  wearing  hit 
well ;  however,  ihe  rest  of  the  party  were  not  wearing  these  "adventi- 
tious aids"  that  day,  and  I  was  ordered  to  cut  steps.  The  dibtanoe 
was  very  ahort,  and  I  soon  crawled  on  to  the  cornice  and  looked  over  the 
edge,  rienri  hanging  on  to  the  rope  in  case  of  accidents.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  that  Henri  had  been  qnile  right  in  insisting  on  the  first 
peak  being  the  highes*;,  bnt  I  wotild  not  have  missed  the  view  down 
that  astonnding  sonthem  precipice  for  anything.  Over  the  foothills 
was  a  dense  copper- coloured  ha^e — a  dnet-storm  from  the  plains — 
hnt  to  the  west  I  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  endless  space.  I  cannot 
desorihe  that  view,  but  the  memory  of  it  remains  my  moat  treasured 
posaeseion. 

The  cold  was  very  trying,  and,  turning  back  almost  at  once,  we  left 
the  first  summit  at  4.30  p.m.  I  felt  quite  done  up,  bat  had  no  difficulty 
with  my  breathing  as  soon  as  I  began  to  go  downhill.  Going  very 
fart,  we  reached  our  camp  under  the  cliffs  at  7  p.m.;  but  perhaps  my 
watoh  was  fant,  for  it  was  so  light  that  the  men  insisted  on  rolling  up 
the  tents  and  sleeping-bags,  and  carried  everything  down  to  our  old 
camp  on  the  moraine  nt  16,500  feet.  That  night  my  only  desire  was 
for  sleep ;  I  was  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  though  I  had  taken  very 
little  all  day. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that  the  two  Brooherels,  to  whom  all 
the  credit  of  the  asoent  is  dne,  and  Karbir  showed  no  signs  of  distress 
during  the  climb.  We  ascended  from  a  camp  at  17,4o0  feet  to  the 
Bummit,  23,406  feet--that  is  to  say  600n  feet,  in  ten  hours.  Graham 
estimated  his  highest  camp  on  Kabrn  at  18,-000  feet,  and  reached  the 
summit,  24,000  feet— an  ascent  of  .WOO  feet — in  a  little  over  nine  hours. 
In  each  case  this  gives  a  rate  of  approximately  600  feet  an  hour.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Alps,  the  best  instance  I  can  remember  for  comparison  is  the 
asoent  of  Mont  Blano,  l.\781  feet  from  the  Dome  Hut  10,499  feet  on 
the  Italian  side.  I  have  twice  performed  this  ascent  of  5282  feet  in 
five  and  a  half  houra,  which  gives  a  rate  of  9G0  feet  an  hour.  In  addition 
to  this  diminution  of  progress,  I  am  distinctly  conscious  of  both  mental 
and  physical  lassitude  at  very  great  altitudes  ;  bnt  I  have  now  been  to 
20,000  feet  and  over  on  about  ten  occasions,  and  slept  at  least  three 
nights  at  such  altitndea,  and  my  eiperience  onnfirms  ine  in  the  belief 
that  the  effect  of  low  atTOOspherio  preesure  depends  on  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  climber  much  more  than  on  the  actuul  altitude  he 
attains.'  I  also  believe  that  the  idea  of  acclimatization  to  low  pressures 
is  fallacious,  for  in  my  esperionce  the  effects  are  cumulative;  and  it 
was  this  consideration  which  finally  decided  me  to  rush  the  peak  from 
k  comparatively  low  oamp. 
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Next  morning  (Jnne  13)  Alexia  and  I  prooeeded  up  the  level  snow- 
ooyered  surface  of  the  Trisnli  glacier  for  one  and  a  half  hours ;  while 
Henri  and  Earbir  started  back  down  the  glacier  with  heavy  loads. 
Ahead  of  us  lay  the  Trisul  Gap,  as  I  would  name  it,  for,  having  never 
been  crossed,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  pass.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  less  than  18,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  is  situated  in  the  great  ridge 
which  runs  from  the  middle  peak  of  Trisul  (?  about  22,000  feet)  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  peaks  A^i  and  A^  of  the  Q.T.S.  The 
map  therefore  misplaces  this  water-parting  between  the  Pindar  and 
the  Rishi  by  about  2  miles,  showing  the  ridge  as  articulating  with  the 
highest  (northernmost)  peak  of  Trisul. 

Returning  down  the  Trisuli  glacier,  we  redistributed  oar  loads  at 
Juniper  camp,  which  we  had  looked  on  as  our  home  ^inoe  Jnne  5,  and 
proceeded  across  the  Betatoli  glacier  and  down  to  our  base  oamp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Trisuli  Nala.  Here  we  were  welcomed  by  Bmoe  and 
Mumm,  the  former  having  sufficiently  recovered  to  oome  over  into  the 
Rishi  valley,  but  being  now  down  with  fever,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  ascent  of  Trisxd.  It  will  always  be  a 
source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  neither  of  my  oompanions  were  able 
to  share  in  this  ascent.  We  all  worked  together  during  the  expedition, 
but  I  think  Bruce  worked  harder  than  the  rest ;  certainly  Hnmrn  and 
I  feel  that  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  trouble  be  took 
over  organization  both  before  and  during  the  journey.  The  ascent  of 
Trisul  is  quite  easy  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  but  demands  so 
much  mechanical  endurance  that  no  one  who  is  not  in  perfect  health 
can  hope  to  achieve  it. 

On  June  15  Bruce  and  Mumm  started  back  across  the  Bishi 
valley  with  the  guides  and  Gurkhas,  all  carrying  double  loads.  On 
the  1 4th  I  went  off  with  Kulbahadur  and  Pahal  Sing  in  an  endeavour 
to  force  our  way  right  up  the  Rishi  valley  to  the  foot  of  Nanda  Devi, 
taking  four  days'  food  with  us.  With  considerable  difiSonlty  we 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Arhamani  torrent  with  the  Rishi  Ghinga, 
where  we  crossed  the  latter  to  the  north  bank  by  a  snow-bridge  (11,790 
feet),  as  we  could  get  no  further  along  the  south  bank,  and  the  corrent 
was  too  strong  for  wading.  Here  we  camped  under  an  overhanging 
rock  amongst  the  birch  trees.  Next  morning  we  climbed  straight  up  to 
about  13,500  feet,  and  in  the  intervening  1700  feet  of  cli£b  between 
this  and  the  Rishi  Ganga  saw  no  practicable  route  up  the  valley,  thongh 
we  obtained  a  most  wonderful  view  of  Nanda  Devi.  I  think  that  we 
were  just  beyond  Graham's  furthest  point  in  this  direction.  We  could 
see  no  sign  of  a  glacier  filling  the  head  of  the  Rishi  valley,  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  G.T.S.  maps,  and  Damar  Sing  reported  from  his  observa- 
tions from  the  ridge  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Trisuli 
Nala,  that  the  glaciers  from  the  north  and  south  of  Nanda  Devi  do  not 
join  each  other  at  the  western  base  of  that  peak. 
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CroBBing  bock  to  the  south  back  we  returued  down  the  lUehi 
valley  aud  rejoiued  the  others  at  Duti  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  On 
June  10  we  all  pushed  on  to  Dibragheta,  where  we  were  relieved  of 
our  loads  by  the  coolies,  who  oama  in  on  the  following  day  and  oarried 
them  np  to  Durauhi.  On  June  18  we  reaolied  our  base  camp  in  the 
l>haoli  valley  ftt  Surai  Thota. 

Onr  next  objective  was  Eamet,  so  we  had  to  move  our  base  camp  up 

I   tiio  Dhaoli  valley  towards  Niti.     The  encamping  ground  named  Juma 

I  Gwar  is  undoubtedly  situated  on  the  old  moraine  of  the  Juoia  glacier, 
and  there  are  several  erratic  boulders  stranded  on  the  hillsides  to  the 

I  west.     Between  Juma  Owar  and  the  village  of  Mdlari    the   trtiok  is 

rally    carried   several    hundreds  of  feet   above  the    Dhaoli    river, 

through  a  magnificent  gorge,  and  skirts  several  stretches  of  wat«r-wom 

,   lock  cut  into  great  concave  cups  and  boltowN,  still  quite  regular  and 

'  smooth  :  in  one  place  the  path  crosses  an  open-sided  pot-hole  about  400 

.   or  &00  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river.     Ail   these  oontours 
1  cut  by  water  flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  present 

I  atream,  and  not  by  lateral  tributary  torrents.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
either  greatly  deepened  its  bed,  or  that  its  erosive  action 
has  kept  pace  with  the  uplift  of  that  bed.  From  the  size  of  these  water 
markings,  I  ooncludeil  that  the  river  must  formerly  have  carried  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  it  does  now.  They  occur  on  a  suction  of 
the  river  only  :iO   miles  below  its  present  source,  and  just  on   that 

I  Bection  which  pierces  the  main  axis  of  elevation.  Similar  phenomena 
Are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  many  south  ward- flowing 
Himalayan  rivers,  aud  have  been  explained  as  due  to  increased  erosion, 

I  cutting  back,  and  capture,  consequent  on  the  copious  rainfall  and 
ateepei  slopes  of  the  southern  side.  But  it  is  just  the  area  drained  by 
the  last  30  miles  of  the  BhuoLi  which  has  a  much  smaller  rainfall  than 

I  the  rest  of  GarhwaL  In  this  instance  we  seem  to  find  support  for  the 
theory  propounded  by  Medlicott,  of  an  earlier  drainage  system  which  has 
continued  to  drain  an  area  originally  to  the  north  of  the  main  axis  of 
elevation.  Is  it  imi)08sil>le  to  modify  both  these  theories  and  to  suggest 
that  before  the  Himalayan  barrier  reached  its  present  proportions,  the 
rainfall  abovo  Malari  and  Niti  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  ihua  enabling 
a  larger  river  than  exists  at  present  to  out  down  and  so  keep  pace  with 
the  uplift  of  it*  bed?     From  what  I  saw  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 

I  Tibet  two  years  ago,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  rainfall  there  waa 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present. 
At  Malari,  10,01 1  feet  G.T.S.,  an  important  Bhotia  ■  summer  village, 
we  are  oppowte  the  mouth  of  the  Qirthi  valley ;  the  country  to  the 
north  and  east  is  beginning  to  assume  a  Tibetan  character,  the  skies  are 
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bluer  and  the  mountains  barer,  both  of  Tegetation  and  snow,  though 
there  are  some  very  fine  deodars  olose  to  the  yillage.  Here  I  was  greeted 
by  a  Bhotia  whom  I  had  met  two  years  previoualy  at  Shibohilam,  in 
Huudes.  I  had  there  engaged  yaks  from  the  Dzongpon  of  Daba  to  take 
my  belongings  back  into  India.  To  my  surprise,  the  Tibetan  in  oharge 
bolted  in  the  night  with  the  yaks  at  the  foot  oftheOhor  Hotipaas,  after 
having  taken  me  all  through  the  Dakka  hills  and  OTer  the  Shalsbal  pass 
into  British  territory.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Niti,  bat,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  wrote  a  note  in  English  complaining  to  the  Dzongpon. 
Months  afterwards  1  had  received  a  postal  order  for  B8.8  for  which  I 
could  never  account.  Now  the  Bhotia  informed  me  that  the  Dzongpon 
had  8cnt  this  sum  to  nie  as  the  balance  due  from  the  full  yak  hire  I  had 
already  paid,  and  which  had  been  forfeited  owing  to  the  flight  of 
the  Tibetan  driver.  This  is  a  striking  example,  not  only  of  Tibetan 
honesty,  but  of  the  friendliness  with  which  English  people  are  regarded 
by  Tibetan  officials.  Doubtless  the  epidemic  of  political  aloofness  which 
is  at  jjiesent  so  popular  in  this  country  will  lose  for  us  the  good  impres- 
sion that  we  have  made,  for  the  position  which  we  have  taken  np  over 
the  Tibetan  question  will  inevitably  be  attributed  to  fear. 

From  Malari  we  bent  our  baggage  up  the  valley  through  Gamsali 
village  to  Timor  Shim,  the  encamping  ground  below  the  large  Bhotia 
village  of  Niti,  11,8'>7  feet,  while  we  crossed  the  easy  Enrknti  Dhar, 
15,064  feet,  getting  line  views  of  the  Hoti  peaks  and  up  the  Gamsali 
glen.  The  descent  to  camp  of  about  3500  feet  was  very  easily  aooom- 
plished  in  an  hour,  thanks  to  several  glissades,  for  we  were  entering  a 
country  of  gentler  contours  and  of  very  different  conformation  to  the 
ranges  which  form  the  main  axis  of  elevation. 

At  last  we  were  able  to  persuade  Karbir  to  pay  some  attention  to  his 
frost-bitten  foot,  from  which  he  was  now  suffering  acute  pain.  Leaving 
him  in  charge  of  the  base  camp  at  Timor  Shim,  we  started  again  along 
the  Niti  track  with  eighteen  jliohtis  and  fourteen  ooolies.  The  Dhaoli 
valley  above  Niti  is  of  considerable  geological  interest,  for  the  river 
follows  the  course  of  the  great  fault  between  the  crystalline  rooks  of  the 
main  axis  (Nanda  Devi,  Trisul,  Dunagiri,  and  Kamet  range)  and  the 
younger  sedimentary  beds  which  are  developed  along  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  On  the  gneiss  of  the  right  bank  are  the  last  outlying  pines ; 
on  the  left  there  is  only  scrub,  with  the  last  rhododendron  and  birch 
trees  at  (ioting  E.(t.  (12,490  feet)  where  we  camped  on  June  26.  The 
view  up  the  valley  and  the  actual  surroundings  at  this  spot  are 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  analogous  solitudes  across  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  The  hharhal,  the  marmot  (A,  Himalayanus)^  the  red-billed 
chough  (0.  eremita),  and  the  snow-pigeon  (C,  leuconota)  seem  to  be  the 
chief  permanent  inhabitants.  The  very  air  is  now  much  drier  and 
clearer  and  the  Bun  more  powerful,  and  we  could  daily  watch  the  white 
clouds  roll  uj)  from  the  south-west  only  to  dissolve  above  our  heads.    On 
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June  27  we  oroBseii  thu  Dliooli  by  a  natural  bridge,  Above  this  thu 
valley  was  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  triple  tier  of  gravel  beaches 
I'auted  one  above  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  turning  up 
the  Raikana  Nala  whioh  still  follows  the  couiee  of  the  great  fault  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  we  deserted  the  track  to  the  Niti  paea.  But  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Baikana  river  posaeBsed  a  greater 
volume  of  water  thau  the  DhaoU,  although  the  latter  baa  received  fhe 
waters  of  the  Ganes  Ganga.  lu  this  region  the  rainfall  dimiuishea  with 
every  step  towards  the  north. 

On  June  27  we  made  our  first  oamp  iu  the  Kaikana  Nala,  at  a  pUoe 
oalled  Kali  Kharak  (13,600  feetj.  We  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kaik&aa  river,  whioh  has  here  oul  a  deep  gorge  for  itaelf  through 
moraine  stuff  along  the  line  of  the  great  fault.  Up  the  valley  to  the 
north-west  is  a  huge  moraine,  marked  on  the  6.T.S.  as  a  series  of  bills. 
It  is,  however,  a  true  terminal  moraine,  tlie  greater  part  of  whioh  is  still 
lying  on  ice  whioh  oertainly  desoends  below  15,0i.iU  feet.  Immediately 
at  its  foot  is  un  irregular  plain,  scattered  over  with  huge  moraine  blocks 
and  supporting  a  scanty  growth  of  juniper  and  grass:  this  is  called 
~aikana  Kbarak  Tl+.^UO  feet),  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  pasturage 

[  for  yaks  and  Jhobiu  by  the  Niti  Bhotias.      Here  I  saw   a    rare  and 

I  l>eatitiful  little  bird,  Erythicus  pectoTidu,  a  near  relative  of  the  Arctio 
"  blnethroat."      Crossing    this,    the    next    momiog    we   usoended    the 

I  moraine,  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  going,  had  to  stop  at  1 1  a.m. 

I  and  send  the  jkobug  buck  to  their  scanty  pastures  at  Kaikana  Kharak. 
Our  camp  was  pitched  at  15,-)-!iO  feet,  on  a  level  patch  of  moraine-stuff 
adjoining  the  ioe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  glacier,  aud  directly  below 
Change,  *J0,L'16  feet.  We  were  able  to  obtain  wood  from  the  juniper 
bushes  at  Raikana  Kharak. 

On  June  JO  1  proceeded  up  the  left  bank  of  the  main  Uaikana 
glacier  with  the  two  Brocherels.  We  passed  several  fine  glacial  pools, 
which  might  almost  be  accorded  the  title  of  marjelen  lakes,  the  larger 
unes  contuinitig  small  floating  berge.  In  three  hours  we  reached  a 
height  of  about  16,300  feet,  the  glacier  being  very  rough  and  crevasaed. 

»To  the  north  north-wect  was  a  snow-pass  leading  into  Tibet,  and  on  this 
aide  easy  of  aocess.  To  the  west  we  were  looking  straight  up  a  glacier, 
whioh  leads  to  what  I  take  to  be  Slrachey's  i.'4,i>70-fBet  peak,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north-east  of  Karoet  ilself,  and  which  I  had  seen  from  Oorla 
Handhata,  100  miles  to  tho  east  in  l'Ji.l5.  Owing  to  inaccuracies  in  the 
map,  we  hud  overshot  our  mark,  whioh  was  the  glacier  leading  to  Kamet 
itself.  After  watching  some  bltarhal  feeding  on  the  stooy  slopes  opposite 
at  over  I6,000  feet,  wo  turned  back  crossing  over  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  glacier,  and  skirting  round  a  great  buttress  so  as  to  teach  the  glacier 
whioh  flows  from  the  actual  south-east  base  of  Kamet,  and  which,  for 
^^L  convenience,  I  shall  call  the  Kamet  glacier.  We  had  to  climb  high 
^Kabove  some  bad  clifls  on  the  buttress,  but  eventually  dropped  down  on 


■ 
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to  the  Kamet  glaoier  and  oontinued  np  it  to  a  heiglit  of  about  16,d00 
feet.  Here  we  saw  enough  to  show  ns  that  we  were  on  the  only  possible 
route  by  which  our  peak  could  be  attacked  on  this  side,  though  we  oould 
not  reconcile  the  map  with  what  we  saw  before  us.  Desoending  the 
Kamet  glacier,  we  found  that  it  united  with  the  ttaikana  glaoier,  its 
extremely  broken  and  moraine-oovered  surface  haying  donbtlesBdeoeiyed 
the  surveyors  into  thinking  that  the  two  ioe-streams  did  not  join  one 
another.  We  reached  our  camp  late  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  long 
and  fatiguing  day. 

On  June  30  we  started  to  reconnoitre  Kamet,  taking  with  us  the 
two  Brocherels,  six  Gurkhas,  and  ten  coolies.  Crossing  the  Raikana 
glacier,  we  went  up  the  Kamet  glacier,  and,  after  some  rough  walking, 
made  a  camp  at  16,800  feet  on  the  left  lateral  moraine,  where  we  found 
some  big  boulders  on  a  grassy  slope,  which  gave  our  oamp  a  very 
luxurious  air.  As  usual,  we  sent  the  coolies  back  at  once.  On  July  1 
we  did  not  start  till  6.30  a.m. ;  to  follow  the  glacier  further  wotild  have 
been  very  risky,  owing  to  the  dangerous  hanging  glaciers  whioh  drape 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mana  peak  (No.  1,  23,862  feet,  G.T.S.),  so  we 
turned  sharply  to  the  north-west  up  a  very  steep  morainenslope.  This 
landed  us  on  a  glacier  of  the  secondary  order  whioh  flows  down  a 
typical  hanging  valley.  Our  surroundings  gave  a  striking  example  of 
the  conservative  e£fects  of  ice.  The  small  glacier  stream  emerged  from 
the  snout  of  the  glacier  at  an  altitude  of  about  17,400  feet.  The  ice- 
covering  was  obviously  checking  the  development  of  the  valley,  in 
particular,  inhibiting  the  back  cutting  by  the  stream,  which,  as  I  have 
remarked,  is  but  a  small  one,  for  the  higher  the  ice  the  less  is  the 
melting. 

Heavy  clouds  were  blowing  over  the  ridge  from  the  south-west,  but 
the  echo  from  the  cliffs  on  our  right  kept  us  straight.  We  pushed  on 
over  ever  steepening  snow-slopes,  and  at  1.30  p.m.  reached  the  crest  of 
the  ridge.  The  Watkin  observation  gives  a  height  of  20,180  feet, 
worked  out  iu  the  way  1  have  indicated  in  the  notes.  But  the  oamp 
was  fixed,  as  usual,  by  hypsometer,  and  using  this  as  a  lower  station, 
the  reading  would  bo  20,870  feet.  I  think  this  tends  to  show  that  the 
other  altitudes  are  not  overestimated.  The  clouds  cleared  somewhat, 
and  we  saw  directly  below  us  the  avalanche-swept  Kamet  glaoier 
winding  down  from  the  foot  of  that  great  peak  (25,443  feet  G.T.S.).  But 
we  were  completely  cut  off  from  it.  Worse  still,  we  never  got  a  com- 
plete view  of  its  stupendous  south-east  face,  which  falls  in  a  succession 
of  red  precipices  more  than  7000  feet  to  the  glacier  below.  We  had 
carried  the  plane-table  up  with  us,  but  with  all  the  clouds  about  it  was 
useless  to  set  it  up ;  indeed,  the  cold  wind  alone  was  suflicient  to  drive 
us  down  after  we  had  waited  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  hopes  of  a 
clear  view.  We  had  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  was  no  practicable 
route  by  whioh  the  peak  might  be  attacked  on  this  (eastern)  side.     The 
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npper  Kamet  glacier  ia  horribly  dangoroua,  lying  in  bo  narrow  a  gorga 
that  it  would  be  quite  impoBsible  to  eaoape  from  the  ice  ATalanchea 
which  conBtanily  fall  on  to  it.  Daring  the  desoent  we  again  noticed 
how  the  ctondB  were  dieeipaled  as  the  dry  air  of  Tibet  was  approached, 
and  ovor  the  Chango  ridge  we  obtained  the  most  wondrous  glimpse*  of 
that  part  of  Tibet  in  which  it  had  been  my  good  fortnne  to  wander  two 
years  previously. 

Next  day  we  returned  down  the  Eamet  glaoier  and  crofl«ed  the 
Raikana  glacier  to  oar  oamp.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  glaoier  lakes 
had  emptied  itself  since  we  had  passed  it  three  days  earlier. 

As  wc  considered  it  uselesa  to  attempt  Kamet  from  the  east,  we  now 
decided  to  oroBs  the  main  range  to  Badrinath,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Alaknanda,  Our  heavy  baggage  would  have  to  go  round  by  Joshimath, 
hut  by  using  a  snow  paea  known  to  the  natives,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
cross  with  aufficieat  tents  and  supplies  to  keep  us  till  onr  heavy  camp 
could  arrive.  So  we  all  returned  to  Niti,  and  on  July  4  had  the  whole 
of  our  effects  carried  down  through  tlie  wonderful  Niti  gorge  to  the 
encamping  ground  (11,190  feet)  opposite  the  village  of  Gamsali,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bhaoli  river. 

On  piercing  the  narrow  gorge  below  Niti,  where  it  bonds  upon  itself 
at  an  angle  of  45",  the  Dhauli  cuts  its  way  deeply  through  a  vast  bed  of 
hard  silieious  mud  and  great  angular  boulders,  which  extends  for  3  or  4 
miles  down  the  valley  towards  Halari,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  level 
floor,  about  2  miles  wide  at  its  broadest,  between  the  steep  gneifs  cliffs 
which  bound  the  valley  on  the  east  and  west.  I  cannot  eeoape  the 
oonolneion  that,  though  portions  of  this  tied  may  be  due  to  rock-falls 
&om  above,  a  considerable  pari  of  it  represents  a  moraine  left  by  the 
recession  of  the  huge  glacier  system  which  stilt  fills  the  head  of  the 
Gamsali  glen.  But  I  feel  still  more  certain  that  no  glacier  ever  pushed 
through  the  Niti  gorge  from  alx>ve,  thoiigh  there  are  water-marks  there 
high  above  the  present  level  of  the  stream,  showing  how  ithaa  deepened 
its  bed. 

On  July  7  we  started  up  the  Gamsali  valley  with  about  twenty 

_  Bhotia  ooolies,  and  soon  found  ourselves  amongst  a  chaos  of  hugo  rocks, 

LThese  are   probably  the  result  of  rock-falls  overlaying  moraine  stuff, 

K^he  valley  is  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  most  glorious  gueise  cliSs, 

e  general  effect  produced  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Vale  of  Lauter- 

u-nunen  carved  on  a  sublime  scale,  but  with  the  forests  absent.    Further 

rnme  to  an  unmistakable  terminal  moraine,  its  summit  raised 

bibove  the  valley  floor  immediately  ahead.     At  this  time  of  year  it  was  a 

ritable  garden    of  flowers,   and  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  the 

Gamsali  flocks.     It  can  only  have  been  formed  at  a  time  when  the 

iDOut  of  its  parent  glaoier  was  almost  stationary,  or  only  retreating 

rary,  very  slowly.     After  this  the  glacier  must  have   retreated  with 

K^reat  rapidity  baok  to  its  present  point  of  termination  (13,000  feet), 
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about  whioh  it  bos  made  another  stand,  as  eridenoed  by  the  fonnatiofi 
and  character  of  its  moraines.  The  intermediate  distance  is  a  flat 
waste  of  stones,  through  whioh  the  stream  wanders  in  many  ohanneh^ 
but  the  lateral  moraines  are  still  well  marked  where  nde  Btxeams 
and  avalanches  have  not  destroyed  them.  The  aeoondaiy  ghuneiii 
coming  down  from  the  G.T.S.  peak,  19,815  feet,  formerly  joined  the 
main  glacier,  and  even  now  come  down  Tory  mnoh  lower  ilian  ii 
indicated  on  the  maps.  From  the  largest  a  stream  of  stone  aTileaohes 
falls,  both  day  and  night,  over  a  steep  cliff  on  to  the  moraine  of  the 
main  (Banko)  glacier  below.  This  is  an  example  of  how  the  reeemiom 
of  a  glacier  might  in  particular  oircumstanoes  olose  a  route,  for  at 
the  time  when  this  secondary  glacier  joined  the  main  ioe-Btreem  ■oeh 
rock-falls  could  not  occur.  Though  I  have  not  visited  the  Belam  paa 
m38elf,  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  natives,  that  this  ie  tibe 
prob-iblo  explanation  of  the  closing  of  that  old  route  from  Johar  into 
Darma. 

Wo  camped  on  July  7  at  a  spot  called  Thur  Udiar  (13,000  fiset), 
close  to  the  snout  of  the  main  glacier,  to  which  the  Ghuneali  people 
gave  the  name  of  Bai'ike  gal.  Next  day  we  followed  the  left  lateral 
moraine  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  camped  on  a  flat  shelf  beihind 
it  called  Eri  Udiar  (Cold  Gave)  (14,690  feet).  Here  were  the  krt 
of  the  juniper  bushes  ;  the  fact  that  they  had  not  all  been  cnt 
for  fuel  loDg  ago  iu  itself  showing  how  rarely  the  natives  visit  this 
spot.  Facing  us  was  a  magnificent  ice-fall,  flowing  down  the  alopes 
of  G.T.S.  peak,  21,198  feet,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  while  from 
the  steep  slopes  above  our  camp  there  was  a  splendid  view  of  Bataben, 
20,004  foot,  and  also  of  the  beautiful  little  glacier  lake  at  the  foot  of 
the  fonner  peak.  The  pass  by  which  we  meant  to  cross  the  range 
lay  between  those  two  fine  mountains,  but  was  completely  hidden 
behind  a  subsidiary  spur  of  the  21,19B-feet  peak.  It  was  orOMed  in 
1862  by  Colonel  Edmund  Smyth,*  and  wo  were  told  later  1^  the  priests 
at  Badriuath  that  ono  of  the  Strachcys  had  also  crossed  it. 

I  returned  for  letters  to  Gamsali  with  Bruce,  who  had  to  make 
arrangements  for  sending  Karbir  round  by  the  valley  ronte  with  onr 
heavy  camp.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  in  spite  of  very  unsettled  weather, 
Mumm  and  Iiiderbinen  explored  the  upper  Bauke  glacier  towards  the 
Maua  peak  (G.T.S.,  No.  1,  23,862  feet),  finding  most  miexpeoted  indi- 
cations of  a  pass.  I  regret  we  did  not  follow  this  up  by  attempting  to 
get  to  j\Iana  by  this  new  route.  On  July  11  we  all  assembled  onoe  more 
at  Eri  Udiar,  and  started  at  7  a.m.  next  morning  to  cross  the  Bhynndar 
Khanta,  taking  about  twenty  lightly  laden  coolies  with  us.  We  reabhed 
the  top  of  the  pass  without  difficulty  at  noon,  and  saw  three  hharkal 
above  us.    I  found  the  altitude  to  be  only  10,700  feet.    The  view  to  the 

♦    Vide  Maclntyrti'8  *  Hiudu-Koh,*  p.  384. 
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Bonth-west  into  the  green  Bhyundar  valley  was  very  fine,  and  a  great 
contrast  to  the  stony  desolation  of  the  north.  Due  south  rose  Gauri 
Parbat,  21,747  feet,  well  named  the  "  Brilliant  peak,"  and  over  its  shoulder 
we  could  see  the  top  of  Hathi  Parbat,  22,141  feet,  named  after  its  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  body  of  a  reclining  elephant.  We  were  standing  upon 
more  than  a  mere  water-parting,  for  this  is  the  screen  which  precipi- 
tates so  much  of  the  rain  borne  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  accounts 
for  the  higher  snow-line  (17,000  to  18,000  feet)  found  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  for  the  very  different  flora  and  fauna  which  are  found  on  that 
side.  The  same  state  of  things  prevails  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
respectively  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group :  on  the  south  the  snow-line  is  about 
16,000  feet,  the  glaciers  descend  to  12,000  feet,  and  the  forests  are  very 
extensive  ;  while  on  the  north  the  forests  are  scanty  or  absent,  and  end 
well  below  the  terminations  of  the  glaciers,  which,  though  frequently 
greater  in  volume,  do  not  descend  so  low  (13,000  to  14,000  feet); 
but,  owing  to  its  complicated  orography,  there  is  no  spot  comparable  to 
the  Bhyundar  Rhanta,  where  the  two  different  landscapes  are  brought 
into  the  same  immediate  field  of  view. 

Though  the  snow-slopes  on  the  north  are  much  crevassed,  and  those 
on  the  south  are  steep  and  require  some  care,  this  pass  is  not  at  all 
difficult  as  compared  with  the  Alpine  standard.  The  G.T.S.  is  inaccurate 
on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the  south,  where  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  glaciers  is  greatly  underrated,  one  of  those  left  out  being  some 
6  miles  in  length.  Still,  the  map  was  ot  the  greatest  use  to  us,  and 
would  enable  a  mountaineer  to  plan  routes  with  considerable  confidence. 

The  descent  is  broken  by  a  cirque  of  cliffs  over  which  the  ice  of  the 
G.T.S.  Thiapap-ka-bank  (Garhwali  Bhyundar)  glacier  tumbles,  but  we 
avoided  them  by  a  long  traverse  to  the  west  on  steep  snow,  and, 
scrambling  down  a  rock  gully,  reached  the  dry  glacier  itself.  Gradually 
we  edged  off  the  glacier  towards  its  high  right  lateral  moraine.  We 
now  saw  the  full  face  of  Hathi  Parbat,  from  the  western  base  of  which 
a  large  glacier  rises.  At  its  head  is  a  pass,  practicable  on  this  side  at 
least,  which,  according  to  the  G.T.S.,  would  lead  over  on  to  the  Juma 
glacier.  It  joins  the  Thiapap-ka-bank  (Bhyundar)  glacier  about  a  mile 
below  what  is  shoMm  as  its  termination  on  the  G.T.S.  Opposite  this 
junction  we  camped,  at  3.30  p.m.  There  is  plenty  of  juniper  and  good 
shelter  amongst  the  boulders,  with  water  not  far  off*,  and  the  place  is 
known  as  Shem  Kharak  (1 2,800  feet).  We  did  not  see  the  lake  marked 
as  L%kpal-ka-kund  on  the  G.T.S. 

We  continued  down  the  moraine  next  morning  (July  13)  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  we  reached  the  snout  of  the  Bhyundar 
glader  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  Our  route  now  lay  across  the 
most  luxuriant  meadows  I  have  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Himalaya. 
We  waded  through  flowers  up  to  our  waists—  ferns,  yellow  lilies  and 
anemones,  green  fritillaries,  purple  monkshood,  and  in  the  drier  spots  a 
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beautiful  blue  dwarf  iris,  and  white  and  red  wild  strawberries,  with 
forget-me-nots  and  large  yellow  king-oups  by  the  streams.  Swallow- 
tailed  butterflies  and  small  birds  were  flitting  about  us  on  all  sides. 
Altogether  we  found  its  obarm  so  irresistible  that  we  camped  at  10.30 
a.m.  This  spot  was  called  Bhamini  Daur  by  our  coolies.  It  is  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  11,650  feet,  just  where  the  Bhyundar  river,  which  has 
been  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  makes  a  sudden  sharp  turn 
to  the  south  into  the  jaws  of  an  extraordinarily  abrupt  defile.  We 
were  told,  probably  incorrectly,  that  this  defile  is  quite  impassable 
lower  down.  A  fortnight  later  we  passed  the  spot  where  it  enters  the 
Vishnu  (Alaknanda)  river,  a  mile  below  Pandukes¥Far. 

We  left  this  camp  at  8  a.m.  on  July  14,  going  due  west  towards 
an  obvious  pass.  After  scrambling  up  a  very  steep  grass  slope  beside  a 
fine  waterfall,  we  emerged  into  a  hanging  valley  strewed  with  moraine 
heaps,  and  into  the  upper  (north-west)  part  of  which  a  small  glacier 
descends.  Passing  below  its  snout,  up  easy  grass  slopes,  we  reached  the 
paes  known  as  the  Ehanta  Ehal  at  11  a.m.  The  hypsometer  gave  the 
altitude  as  14,750  feet  and  the  corrected  Watkin  aneroid  as  14,500  feet. 
1  obtained  a  fine  five-plate  panorama  of  the  peaks  and  glaciers  to  the 
north  and  east,  which  has  been  utilized  for  our  map.  To  the  west 
clouds  somewhat  interfered  with  the  view,  but  the  wonderful  snowy 
spike  of  Nalikhanta,  21,713  feet,  dominating  Badrinath,  stood  out 
glittering  above  them.  We  descended  through  a  wild  glen  to  Hanuman 
Chatti  (8500  feet),  the  descent  of  6000  feet  in  2^  miles  being  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  hours.  The  beds  of  avalanche  snow  in  the 
nala  extended  almost  down  to  the  village,  and  we  had  some  splendid 
glissades  whenever  we  could  get  down  into  it. 

At  Hanuman  Chatti  we  were  on  the  great  pilgrim  route  to 
Badrinath,  which  we  passed  through  on  July  15,  pitching  our  camp 
at  Mana  village  the  same  day.  While  waiting  for  Earbir  and  our 
heavy  camp  to  come  up,  Mumm  visited  the  junction  of  Bhagat  Eharak, 
and  Satopanth  glaciers  from  which  the  sacred  Alaknanda  river  issues, 
while  I  pushed  on  up  to  Mana  pass,  and  reconnoitred  the  western 
approaches  to  Eamet.  I  suggest  that  the  name  Sarasutti,  given  to  the 
main  river  above  Mana  by  the  G.T.S.,  is  really  Saraswati,  a  name  of 
great  historical  interest  and  of  very  ancient  origin. 

Just  as  the  Garbyang  Bhotias  trade  with  Purang  (Taklakhot)  over 
the  Lipu  Lekh,  the  Milam  Bhotias  with  Gyanema  over  the  Untadhura, 
and  the  Niti  Bhotias  with  Daba  over  the  Niti  pass,  so  do  the  Mana 
Bhotias  carry  on  the  trade  with  Tsaprang  and  Toling  (Totlingmath) 
over  the  Mana  or  Chirbattia  pass.  The  gradients  are  easy,  but  the 
going  is  extremely  bad  for  yaks,  ponies,  or  sheep,  all  of  which  are  used 
for  transport.  The  upper  half  of  the  route  lies  over  a  chaos  of  unstable 
rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  distance  from  the  highest  village, 
Mana,  to  the  pass  is  25  miles.     This  can  be  done  by  men  in  four  days. 
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bnt  paoknsheep  take  at  least  a  week.     The  chief  enoamping  groands 


Hypeometer. 


Corrected  Watkin 
aneroid. 


a.T.s. 


GhMtoli           13,200  13,100 

Balbala            '  15,500  .  15,250  — 

RataKona       '  15,950  ,  —  16,003ft 

Jagrau i  17,550  i  17,150  — 

Manapass       j  —  i  18,088  :  17,8906 


On  July  18  I  made  a  short  reooniiaissance  towards  Kamet.  Leaving 
Ghastoli  E.  G.  at  6.45  a.m.,  we  proceeded  up  the  valley  past  Rhaiam  E.  G. 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  turned  east  up  into  a  hanging  valley  over 
a  steep  moraine-strewn  slope.  The  ice  of  what  might  fitly  be  named  the 
Khaiam  glacier  descends  to  15,400  feet.  Ascending  this  glacier  for  some 
little  distance,  we  struck  up  on  to  the  ridge  to  the  south,  at  2  p.m.  reaching 
the  summit  of  one  of  its  peaks  at  an  altitude  of  17,550  feet.  To  the 
west  was  the  Bidum  glacier,  and  to  east-north-east  Kamet  itself.  The 
Khaiam  glacier  probably  forms  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  attack 
of  this  peak.  To  the  south  was  the  Ghastoli  peak,  marked  as  18,002 
feet  on  the  G.T.8.  We  certainly  seemed  to  be  higher,  and  I  think  the 
altitude  is  wrongly  marked.  We  had  a  very  good  climb  down  the 
rocks  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ridge  to  the  glacier  which  enters 
the  Mana  valley  just  above  Ghastoli,  and  to  which  I  would  attach  that 
name.     The  ice  descends  to  about  15,000  feet. 

No  European  seems  to  have  visited  the  Mana  pass  since  the  visit  of 
the  surveyor,  Mr.  I.  S.  Pocock,  in  1874,  during  which  visit,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  he  reached  the  great  altitude  of  22,040  feet.  The 
survey  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  exceedingly  well  done. 

Game  is  extremely  scarce,  though  grass  and  flowers  are  to  be  found 
at  great  altitudes.  On  the  pass  itself,  at  18,000  feet,  I  found  Primula 
mtnttiiMtma,  Parry  a  lanuginosa^  and  a  drdba*  all  in  flower.  The  gneiss 
and  crystalline  schists  extend  up  to  the  water-parting,  but  the  land- 
scape on  the  Tibetan  side  suggests  a  later  formation.  The  Abijugan 
glacier  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  lie  exactly  across  the  pass, 
and  to  discharge  streams  both  towards  the  Sutlej  and  the  Alaknanda. 

From  the  number  and  extent  of  the  glaciers  on  this  part  of  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  I  concluded  that  the  rainfall  must  be  considerable, 
and  certainly  greater  than  it  is  farther  east. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  week  I  spent  in  the  upper  Mana  valley  I 
felt  the  effects  of  the  high  altitude  severely,  though  the  mythical 
symptoms  (hemorrhages,  etc.)  of  that  dread  disease,  mountain  sickness. 


*  For  these  identifications  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Edmnnd  Baker,  of  the  British 
Mosenm. 
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were  absent.  The  guides  and  Gurkhas  showed  no  weakening  of  their 
powers,  though  we  had  a  hard  time.  We  cxperienoed  very  bad  weather, 
with  high  winds  and  frequent  snowstorms,  and  our  doings  were  finally 
out  short  by  the  breaking  of  the  rains  on  July  23.  So  abandoning  all 
hope  of  further  asoents,  the  whole  party  desoended  to  Joehimath,  and  on 
July  30  recrossed  the  Kuari  pass. 

Next  day  Bruoe  and  Mumm  left  for  Kashmir,  taking  the  guides  down 
with  them,  while  I  went  off  on  a  long-cherished  scheme  to  visit  the 
valleys  to  the  west  of  Trisul,  and  that  of  the  Sukeram  glacier  to  the 
south-east.  By  this  means  I  hoped  to  link  up  the  knowledge  I  had 
gained  in  1905  with  that  of  last  year,  and  thus  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  orography  of  the  Nanda  Devi  group. 

Of  the  Peri-Sutol  valleys  I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  nor  any  fault 
to  find  with  the  ma}>s.  I  found  that  the  G.T.S..  peak,  21,286  feet,  was 
universally  known  to  the  local  people  as  Nanda  Ghunti.  The  two 
terminal  nalas  of  Silla  Samudhar  and  Ghingtoli  have  been  very  rarely 
visited  by  Europeans,  and  would  well  repay  farther  study. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  I  visited  Sunderdunga.  This  is  more 
correctly  written  Sonadhunga,  which  means  the  "Golden  Kock;'*  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  gold  which  used  to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  river 
gravel  there,  and  also  for  the  number  and  malignancy  of  the  local 
demons,  who  are  particularly  averse  to  the  human  voice.  As  the  result 
of  five  observations,  I  obtained  10,636  feet  as  the  altitude  of  the 
shepherds'  huts,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  barometrical  value, 
10,620  feet,  of  the  G.T.S.  The  place  is  approached  by  a  very  bad 
jungle  track  up  the  valley  of  the  Sunderdunga  (or  Sonadhunga)  river, 
the  distance  from  the  hamlet  of  Jatholi,  though  only  6  miles,  taking 
six  hours  to  cover. 

On  August  24  I  visited  the  Maiktoli  glacier,  which  descends  from 
between  the  peaks  A29,  22,360  feet  (sometimes  known  as  East  Trisul), 
and  AoH*  21,858  feet,  to  a  height  of  about  12,500  feet,  according  to 
the  G.T.S.  In  the  black  gorge  which  leads  from  Sona-dhunga  to  this 
glacier  is  a  permanent  snow-bed,  the  walls  of  the  gorge  being  so  narrow 
that  the  sun  can  never  penetrate  its  recesses  sufSciently  to  melt  it.  It 
is  formed  by  avalanches  of  winter  snow,  and  on  careful  examination 
reveals  most  of  the  usual  glacier  phenomena,  such  as  crevasses,  lateral 
moraines,  and  ice-tables,  all  of  course  on  a  minute  scale.  This  snow- 
bed  is  indicated  on  the  map.  Its  altitude  is  between  500  and  1000  feet 
above  Sona-dhunga,  which  would  make  it  about  11,000  to  11,500  feet 
above  sea-level. 

On  August  25  I  started  up  the  Sukeram  Nala,  and  camped  for  four 
nights  at  the  shepherd's  cave,  known  as  Sukeram  Udiar,  12,570  feet. 
At  this  spot  a  beautiful  blue  poppy  (sp.  m^conopsis)  was  very  abundant. 
I  had  the  plane-table  with  me,  but  the  rains  were  not  yet  over,  and 
unsettled  weather  prevented  me  from  doing  as  much  as  I  had  hoped. 
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However,  on  Angnst  28  I  reftohed  the  great  Bontlierly  bend  of  the 
Snkeram  glacier,  and  mounting  to  the  summit  of  the  left  lateral  moraine, 
whioh  is  of  a  very  nnnsnal  type,  I  had  a  fairly  good  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  glacier  from  a  height  of  15,500  feet.  In  place  of  the  ridge 
shown  on  the  Q.T.S.,  between  the  peaks  Aog,  22,360  feet  and  20,010 
feet,  forming  a  water-parting  between  the  Kammtoli  and  Snkeram 
glaciers,  I  saw  that  these  two  peaks  were  entirely  separated  by  the 
Snkeram  glacier,  whioh  rises  from  the  south-western  flanks  of  the 
G.T.S.  peak  Ajg,  22,360  feet,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  A^,,  22,490  feet, 
and  is  constantly  fed  by  avalanches  from  the  former  peak.  The  massif 
centring  in  the  G.T.S.  jmk,  20,010  feet,  whioh  the  Danpurias  of  the 
upper  Pindar  valley  call  Simmu  Saga,  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
East  Trisul  ridge,  forming  a  southern  outlying  group  of  its  own. 
Chakuri  Jha})a  was  given  me  as  the  name  of  the  second  peak,  18,517 
feet.  This  group  sends  down  three  glaciers  towards  the  Sukeram, 
two  of  which  unite  with  the  main  ice-stream.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  *  that  the  glacier  shown  by  the  G.T.S.  as  joining  the  Kurumtoli 
glacier  on  its  eastern  side  does  not  in  fact  do  so.  It  represents 
the  head  of  the  Sukeram  glacier  itself,  which  lies  on  a  great  shelf 
tilted  up  towards  the  west.  The  snout  descends  to  13,200  feet, 
and  shows  signs  of  recent  recession.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier 
I  shot  a  hJiarhal,  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  local  shikari  did 
not  recognize  it,  but  called  it  a  iJiar  (Hemitragus  jemlaicus),  of  which 
there  are  large  numbers  about  here.  He  was  very  loth  to  accompany 
me  at  aU,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  two  Qurkhas, 
would  probably  have  run  away  from  this  demon-liaunted  glen.  It 
appears  certain  that  no  European  or  native  had  previously  visited  the 
glacier  itself,  and  I  failed  to  find  any  sportsman  who  had  ever  heard  of 
hharhal  in  this  locality.  It  offers  a  very  favourable  field  for  the  monn- 
taineer  who  is  not  merely  actuated  by  the  desire  to  break  records. 

I  hope  that  it  is  evident  from  what  I  have  written  that  my  criticisms 
on  the  work  of  the  G.T.S.  are  made  in  no  captious  spirit.  The  triangu- 
lation  of  the  main  features  of  the  country  is  well  known  to  be  extremely 
accurate,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  survey 
was  made,  the  errors  in  the  topographical  details  are  surprisingly  few  in 
number,  and  of  no  importance  from  a  political,  strategical,  or  economical 
point  of  view. 

Notes. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  the  words  "  right "  and  "  left "  are  used  in 
their  true  orographical  sense,  unless  it  is  directly  stated  otherwise  in 
the  context. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  based  upon  the  fixed  points 

*  Geoffraphical  Journal,  vol.  29,  p.  210. 
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of  the  G.T.S.  of  1  inch  to  1  mile.  The  topography  of  the  Biahi  and 
Bagini  valleys  is  from  a  plane-table  snryey  on  the  soale  of  1  inch  to 
2  miles,  carried  out  by  Havildar  Damar  Sing  Baaa,  5th  Gurkha  Bifles, 
with  a  little  help  from  myself.  A  few  portions  of  this  area,  to  which 
he  did  not  penetrate,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  covered  by  ns,  are  drawn 
from  corrections  to  the  G.T.S.  made  on  the  spot  by  myself*  and  from 
photographs  taken  on  various  occasions  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mnmm  and  myself. 

The  altitudes  have  been  taken  with  two  hypsometers  and  two 
(4^  and  3  inch)  Watkin  mountain  aneroids.  I  am  immensely  indebted 
to  Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Walker,  f.b.s.,  Director-General  of  ObservatorieB, 
Meteorological  Department  of  India,  who  has  most  kindly  had  thirty- 
two  hypsometer  and  ninety-seven  Watkin  aneroid  observations  worked 
out  for  me.  Each  observation  has  been  worked  out  separately,  although 
they  only  deal  with  some  sixty  places.  The  meteorological  observatory 
at  Muktesar,  7500  feet,  close  to  Almora,  has  been  taken  as  the  lower 
station.  From  May  to  September  the  maximum  variation  of  the  daily 
mean  was  only  0*35  inch.  The  Smithsonian  tables  have  been  used 
throughout,  in  preference  to  Airy's  tables,  which  would  give  higher 
values.  I  am,  however,  entirely  responsible  for  the  final  results  as 
given  in  this  paper. 

The  great  majority  of  our  camps  have  been  fixed  by  one,  two,  or 
three  hypsometer  readings,  but  to  obviate  any  overestimation,  200  feet 
has  been  subtracted  from  each  result.  Mr.  Beeves  assures  me  that  this 
is  a  more  than  sufficient  allowance  for  the  probable  error.  At  the  same 
places  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  observations  were  taken  with  the 
Watkin  aneroids.  Combining  these  results  with  about  half  a  dosen 
G.T.S.  values,  I  have  a  very  good  series  of  control  observations  for  the 
Watkin  aneroids,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  altitudes,  and  the  differences 
in  altitude  mentioned  in  the  text,  are  obtained.  Both  aneroids  invari- 
ably but  consistently  underestimated  the  height,  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  owing  to  our  great  mean  elevation  during  five  months  they 
had  to  be  kept  constantly  closed  (i.e.  out  of  action),  and  that  I  never 
gave  them  more  than  half  a  minute  to  '*  settle."  This  error  has  been 
averaged  and  allowed  for,  biit  all  odd  feet  have  been  out  off,  so  that 
the  results  are  given  throughout  in  round  figures,  as  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  barometric  or  hypsometric  method  of  determination  can  be 
absolutely  relied  upon  in  a  mountainous  country.  Most  of  the  altitudes 
determined  by  me  are  given  in  brackets.  In  the  case  of  the  level  to 
which  the  various  glaciers  are  stated  to  descend,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  moraine  stuff  at  the  snout,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  toll  exactly  how  far  the  ice  itself  actually  extends.  As 
a  rule  the  G.T.S  mistakes  heavily  morained  ice  for  terra  firma. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  J.  Garwood  for  naming  some  geological 
specimens,  for  the  loan  of  a  plane-table,  and  for  much  valuable  advice 
before  I  left  England. 
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Before  the  paper,  the  Ch aishak  (Mr.  Froahfield,  Vice-Fresidout)  uid :  The 
^^per  t9  be  re^  to-night  id  oa  espluratioiui  in  tba  Himaluy^.  Since  it  is  only  Wo 
I  months  agu  tbat  we  hotl  a  very  interesting  paper  from.  Dr.  Workman  on  his 
eiplorationa  in  the  Simalaya,  it  may  eeem  to  you  somewhat  soon  to  return  to  the 
aane  region.  But  I  may  point  out,  I  will  not  say  excuees,  but  reaeons  why  we 
ahoitld  tind  ourselveB  paying  more  frequent  attention  to  the  mountainouH  portions 
of  the  globe.  As  exploration  goes  oa,  the  level,  or  comparatively  level,  regions  are 
natuiallj  the  soooeiit  eshauated,  and  adventurers  turn  (o  tbe  uueiplored  regions, 
sitlier  to  the  enowj  of  the  Poles  or  the  snows  of  the  Peaks.  There  ia  another 
rMson  which  I  might  allege :  that  the  Himalaya  is  a  term  which  covers  an  ex- 
ceedingly wide  tract  of  country.  I  would  not  impute  to  any  Fellow  present  any  lack 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Himalaya,  but  I  cannut  hut  recollect  that  in  this  hall 
I  was  uked,  when  I  went  to  l^ogobenjun^a  a  few  years  ago,  whether  I  had  been 
treading  in  the  track  of  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Now,  the  distance  between 
KangchenjuDga  and  the  scene  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  travels  is  equivalent  to  that 
between  the  Qrosa  Glockoer  in  Carinthia  and  Mont  Perdu  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Therefore,  though  we  may  be  talking  about  the  Himalaya,  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  same  region.  Dr.  Longstaff's  paper  is  a  description  of  a  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  Himalaya,  roughly  speaking,  north  of  Agra.  If  you  look  for 
it  in  your  atlases,  you  will  find  it  just  to  the  west  of  that  long  green  caterpillar 
that  crawls  along  the  back  of  India,  the  native  state  of  Nepal. 

With  r^ard  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  he  does  not  require  any  introduction  to 
this  audience.  He  must  be  duubly  welcome,  first  as  the  eon  of  a  father  who, 
when  His  Majesty's  late  Government  found  themselves  inadequate  to  support  the 
great  Antarctic  Expedition,  made  it  a  possibility,  and  secondly,  because  we  already 
know  Dr.  Longstafl'  here.  He  published  a  japer  ia  the  Qt(yrapltical  Joitmal  of 
February,  1907,  on  his  previous  Himalayan  journey  in  company  with  Mr.  Sherring. 
The  present  expedition  is,  I  should  remind  you,  the  result  of  the  propunal,  the  un- 
fortunatoly  unsuccessful  proposal,  that  was  made  lo  His  Majesty's  present  Qovem- 
menl,  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent,  at  no  cost  to  the  nation,  but  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  those  who  were  undertaking  it,  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Bvereat,  and  to  ascertain  the  accessibililj-  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 
When  the  present  Cabinet  refused  leave  to  that  expedition,  the  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  who  were  prepared  to  undertake  it  diveited  their  thoughts  to  some- 
thing of  a  more  modest  kind,  and  set  out  on  the  journey  of  which  I  will  now 
call  upon  Dr.  Longstifi*  to  give  yon  an  aocouut. 

After  the  pa(«r,  Mr.  Fbebucield  said :  I  have  littencd  with  very  great  pleasure 
to  the  graphic  description  which  L)r.  LoogatalT  h^is  given  us  of  au  Himalayan 
district,  one  of  the  moat  graphic  descriptions  we  have  ever  had  in  this  Society.  1 
am  sure  we  have  all  followed  his  adventures  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  that  I 
am  only  interpreting  the  sentiments  uf  every  ooe  here  present  io  saying  that  we 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  bis  lecture  and  the  most  beautiful  series  of  photographs 
which  be  has  put  before  us  to-night.  My  uuly  ri'giet  is  that  since  we  are  pre- 
eminently an  Early  Closing  Association,  Dr.  Longstalf  has  been  unable  to  give 
us  the  eoiiil  results  of  his  jouroey,  the  mass  of  observations,  geographical  and 
to|iograpbicil,  which  ha  and  his  companions  have  mode.  However,  I  remember 
what  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said  to  me  forty  years  ago,  when  I  first  read  a  laper 
before  the  Society.  ''Tell  them  your  advenliires,  and  print  your  results."  And 
foTtutuieiy  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  reading  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Journal  the  full  resulu  ul  iIjls  remarkable  expedition.  Dr.  LongstofT  and  his 
componiona  have  done  a  very  SLjlid  p.tce  of  work,  and  they  have  been  fortunate  in 
ofdwiung  it  by  an  exploit,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  appreciated  at  the  Alpine 
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Club  than  it  is  here,  the  conquest  of  TrisuL  That  mountain  haa  two  adyantages : 
in  the  firbt  place,  it  has  been  triangulated,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  dispute  as 
to  its  height ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  one  of  the  hiatoiical,  perhapa  I  should 
rather  say  one  of  the  legendary,  peaks  of  India,  one  (d  those  great  pinnacles  of 
everlasting  snow  which  look  down  upon  the  heated  inhabitatts  of  the  plains^  and 
are  associated  by  them  with  the  Abode  of  Deity.  I  am  sure  I  shall  also  interpret 
the  sense  of  this  meeting,  if  I  express  our  keen  sympathy  with  Dr.  Longstaffs 
companions,  Major  Bruce,  who  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  lor 
Himalayan  exploration  by  his  training  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  also  with  Mr.  Mmnm, 
for  the  xmfortunate,  though  happily  temporary  accidents,  which  prerented  them 
both  from  taking  part  in  that  crowning  mercy,  the  ascent  of  TrisuL 

Dr.  Longstafif  hap,  like  all  Himalayan  travellers,  had  to  suggest  corrections  in 
the  topographical  detail  of  Survey  maps.  I  have  said  Himalayan  trayellers,  but  I 
might  have  dropped  the  adjective,  for  all  mountaineers  haye  to  do  the  same  thing. 
If  Napoleon  the  Great  was  the  founder  of  European  cartography  in  the  political 
sense,  General  Dufour  was  the  founder  of  scientific  mountain  cartography.  The 
Swiss  Survey  is  the  only  one  in  which  extensive  alterations  hare  not  bad  to  be 
made  Hince  the  snows  came  to  be  explored  by  mountaineers.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  mountaineers  first  went  to  India,  they  no  doubt,  some  of  them,  ex- 
pressed their  criticisms  crudely.  They  were  misunderstood,  acd  a  certain  amount 
of  antagonism  was  excited  between  surveyors  and  climbers.  All  that  haa  happily 
long  passed  away,  and,  if  they  sometimes  criticize,  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
BO  well  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Indian  maps  and  the  difficultiee  under 
which  they  were  constructed  as  those  who  wander  among  the  hitherto  inaooessible 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  cordial  understanding  that 
now  exists  is  the  fact  I  mentioned  here  some  months  ago,  that  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India  are  undertaking  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  moyements  of 
glaciers,  such  as  were  first  instituted  by  the  Alpine  Club  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
further  suggestion  I  should  like  to  make — that  the  idea  of  starting  in  India  an 
Himalayan  Club,  first  suggested  by  the  Kashmir  surveyor,  Mr.  Johnson,  should  be 
followed  up.  Such  a  body  might  do  a  great  deal,  by  collecting  observations  and  by 
publishing  a  journal,  to  assist  moxmtaineers ;  it  might  study  the  question  of 
reaching  the  highest  altitudes.  I  have  several  suggestions  that  I  might  make  as  to 
how  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  29,000  feet,  but  I  see  among  the 
audience  my  friend  Mr.  WooUey,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  I  will  leave 
that  branch  of  the  subject  to  him. 

I  notice  that  at  the  last  meeting,  when  we  discussed   the   Himalaya,  Dr. 
LongstafT  referred,  as  he  has  again  to-night,  to  Mr.  Graham's  ascents.     These 
ascents  were  made  too  early.    Twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  ridiculed  in  India, 
and  they  are  still  disbelieved  by  many  people,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, in  this  country.    This  was  to  a  great  extent  Mr.  Graham's  own  fault 
He  described  his  travels  without  any  of  the  predsion  in  det^l  which  is  expected 
of  the  modem  explorer.    But  as  'I  was  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  them  before 
the  attention  of  this  Society,  I  must  confess  to  having  felt  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  the  two  main  grounds  upon  which  they  have  been  disputed  have 
fallen  through.     One  ground  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  above  20,000  feet 
at  the  pace  at  which  Mr.  Graham  said  he  climbed.    Dr.  Longstafif  has  climbed 
faster  at  the  same  altitude.     The  second  was,  that  Kabru  was  an  inaccessible 
mountain.    Now,  on  October  20  last  two  Norwegians  climbed  to  the  summit  ridge 
of  Kabru.    With  regard  to  these  two  plucky  Norwegians,  I ^  would  add  a  few 
words.    They  reached  the  summit  ridge  of  Kabru  between  the  two  peaks,  but  did 
not  go  to  either  top.    They  started  too  late,  and  they  had  much  step-cutting,  and 
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time  prevented  them.  They  climbed  apparently  to  23,800  or  23,900  feet  But 
do  not  fear  that  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  witb  any  discuBsion  about  records. 
I  was  bom  before  records  were  invented,  and  if  an  old  mountaineer  may  give 
advice  to  bis  younger  friends,  I  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  follow  Dr. 
Longstafirs  example — not  to  insist  too  much  on  records,  to  think  more  of  getting  to 
the  tope  of  their  peaks,  and  lees  of  getting  higher  than  their  rivals.  For  a  record 
in  mountaineering  is,  after  all,  a  very  fleeting  possession,  a  very  transitory  joy. 
The  spirit  of  the  Alpine  Club  has  never  been,  if  I  may  say  so,  one  of  self- 
advertisement  or  of  jealousy ;  it  bas  rather  been  one  wbicb  might  be  expressed 
in  the  words  (slightly  altered)  of  a  living  poet,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  English 
race,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — 

**  And  no  one  shall  cHfub  for  money,  und  no  one  shall  dimb  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  climbing,** 

And  I  would  add,  for  the  memory  of  it  in  after-years. 

I  will  now  ask  Dr.  Longstaff^s  companion,  Mr.  Mumm,  to  address  us. 

Mr.  MuMH  :  There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  say  to  persons  about  to  go  moxm- 
taineering  in  Garhwal :  first,  tbey  should  take  the  precaution  of  being  somewhere 
between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and,  secondly,  they  should 
concentrate,  and  not  try  to  cover  too  much  ground.  It  was  largely  due  to  my 
neglect  of  the  first  of  these  points  that  I  did  so  little  climbing  in  the  first  part  of 
my  journey ;  it  was  disregard  of  the  second  which  led  to  none  of  us  doing  very 
mudi  in  the  second  stage  of  it.  0/  course,  in  a  new  country  which  one  is  not 
likely  to  return  to,  it  is  very  tempting  to  try  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  get  as  much  pleasure  from  our  actual  wanderings  as 
I  should  have  done  if  we  had  wandered  less  and  climbed  more.  But  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  In  the  Alps  you  can  have  it  both  ways.  You  can  go  over 
glader  passes  or  traverse  the  tope  of  peaks,  and  need  never  sleep  two  nights  in  the 
flame  hotel.  But  when  you  have  got  to  carry  your  hotel  about  with  you,  it  is  a 
different  matter.  There  is  a  magnificent  field  in  Qarhwal  for  moxmtain  travel  of 
both  kinds.  For  the  wanderer  there  are  the  great  glaciers,  all  abounding  in  superb 
floenery,  and  many  still  wholly  unknown  and  fall  of  surprises.  They  are  most  of 
them  very  accessible ;  indeed,  their  moraines  are  almost  the  only  places  in  Gkirhwal 
•long  which  you  get  a  decent  place  to  walk.  As  for  the  climbing  possibilities, 
they  are  simply  limitless ;  but  if  you  want  to  climb,  you  must,  as  I  said,  concen- 
trate, and  you  must  not  yield  too  much  to  the  spell  of  the  great  giants.  I  think 
Kamet  was  to  our  party  rather  a  wiU  o'  the  wisp.  Our  Italian  guides,  the  Brocherels, 
were  always  pining  to  go  to  the  top  of  something :  they  didn't  trouble  themselves 
aa  to  whether  it  was  23,000  or  21,000  feet,  nor  as  to  whether  it  had  a  name  or  not. 
Their  attitude  was,  "  Here  are  the  mountains :  they  are  big,  they  are  difficult,  no 
one  has  been  up  them;  what  more  can  anybody  want?"  I  think  this  attitude  is 
the  one  meet  likely  to  lead  to  successful  climbing  in  the  Himalaya.  I  should 
myself  like  nothing  better  than  to  return  to  Ghurhwal  in  that  frame  of  mind,  and 
I  have  a  beautiful  prognanme  for  my  next  visit.  I  should  not  go  near  Eamet  or 
Nanda  Devi ;  there  would  be  lots  of  climbing,  and  I  should  only  shift  my  camp 
twice,  one  day's  march  each  time.  I  should  finish  up  at  the  glacier  above  Gameali, 
which  I  have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  revisit.  I  did  go  up  it  for  a  consider- 
able distance^  and  I  had  a  very  curious  experience.  It  was  very  much  as  if  one 
had  started  from  the  Furca  Hotel  to  explore  the  Rhone  glacier,  relying  on  a  map 
which  showed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
rocky  mountains,  and  one  found  instead  that  the  glacier  went  down  the  other  side 
and  dinqypeared  round  the  comer  on  the  way  to  the  GadmenthaL    That,  of  course, 
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that  U  Ui  say,  by  an  observed  altitude  from  a  known  height,  is  a  far  more  did- 
clurive  observation  for  Ending  the  altitude  of  a  dintont  peak  than  taiy  baromolrio 
deterniiuatioo.  Trisul  is  one  of  those  peaku  of  the  Himalayas  nhich  has  b«en 
exceedingly  well  fixed.  We  know  precisely  its  pmition,  and  ita  altitude  almost 
exactly;  I  say  almost  because  there  are  certain  corrections,  certain  wraknefaes  al«ut 
thoae  obaervatioQs,  which  require  dim inatiag,  and  the  greatest  weiikness  xt  (he  'set 
ttutt  we  never  know  exactly  what  trickii  nfraction  may  be  playing  in  high  altitudes. 
Now,  if  an  obseivatiun  is  lakeQ  from  a  low  staiiun  to  a  high  jienk,  and  its  alti- 
tude iit  fixed  io  that  way,  the  eiTiyr  wbicb  may  l>e  iiitroduccd  Ly  refnvctioD  is 
considerable.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  i>b?ervation  can  be  taken  back  from  that 
bi]^h  peak  to  the  point  from  where  the  observation  waa  taken,  tbat  source  of  error 
ia  enlirrly  eliminated.  Nut  only  is  it  elimiuaUd,  but  a  value  for  tbe  error  induced 
by  refraction  is  obtained,  which  will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  determiuiDg  the 
altiltide  of  other  peaks.  Now  year  by  year  we  are  demandmg  from  explorers  and 
front  mountaiDeers  mors  and  more  close  ol>servation,  more  scientific  application 
to  their  work  than  has  been  bitherlu  accorded  to  it.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
thai  in  late  years  wo  have  succeedc^d  in  getting  morp.  To  me  it  is  marvellous  how 
mrn  who  succeed  in  att.tiiiing  these  great  altitudes  can  (:ver  aumm'n  up  the 
amount  of  resolution  tbat  is  necessary  in  order  to  take  the  iierslnlratt  aod  conattnt 
observations  which  are  necassary  for  scientiBc  purposes;  but  in  this  coae  we  must 
ask  them  to  take  one  more.  If  they  will  only  obeerve  from  those  high  peaks  what 
the  angle  of  depressioo  is  to  some  poiut  from  which  tbat  angle  of  elevation  has 
been  taken,  they  will  he  doiog  an  immense  service  to  scianliEo  hurvcying.  1  think 
in  asking  this  we  are  really  not  asking  very  much,  for  it  is  not  nfcesaary  to  convey 
any  very  heavy  instruments  to  the  lops  of  peaks  for  this  purpose,  so  that  I  hope 
in  future  that  amongst  Himalayan  climbers  we  may  6nd  some  who  will  work 
hutd-in-band  with  the  professionnl  surveyors  in  India,  asd  give  us  real  atsistance 
by  their  observations.  Dr.  Lonsstaff  ba^  referreil  to  the  ascent  of  Kabru  by 
Hr.  Qraham.  Now,  there  was  never  any  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  minds  of  any 
professional  siitvejora  tiiat  Mr.  Graham  did  make  a  very  ootable  RFCt'nt,  and  did 
Buooeed  in  attaining  an  altitude  which  ba'l  girobably  never  been  reached  Iwfore. 
Tbe  doubt  was  whether  be  hail  ever  actually  succeeded  in  reaching  that  pirticutar 
peak  which  he  chimed  tt  have  reached,  and  the  points  on  which  the  doubt  arose 
were  not  exactly  those  desoribod'by  the  Ghoirmaa.  I  w^  here  when  Ur.  U.-aha-n's 
lecture  waa  read,  and  my  convlctiou  wai  tbat  be  had  not  quite  succeed'  d  in 
idenlifyiog  his  own  position.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  we  have  heard  lO'iiight 
that,  whatever  point  he  reached,  he  did  not  succeed  in  identifying  Monnt  Everest, 
and  B»  he  said  tbat  he  found  elsewhere,  rm  looking  round  him,  that  the  trigono- 
metrioal  survey  i>r  India  was  all  wrong,  and  that  there  were  mountains  where  there 
ought  to  be  valleys,  and  valleys  whore  there  ought  to  he  mountain  ranges,  there 
still  remuDS  to  my  mind  some  explanation  necessary  for  this  very  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Is  it  possible  that,  whilst  be  failed  to  rocrgniie  the  peaks  around 
bim  from  Eabrn,  he  was  actually  on  Iho  point  be  suppnscd  biniielf  to  occupy?  I 
do  not  know  whether  after  all  the^yearH  that  doubt  will  ever  l>e  quite  satisfactorily 
claarEd  up,  but  it  wonld  have  been  in  those  days  an  immense  advant^e  to  him 
had  he  possessed  what  l)r.  Longstaff  {.oBBeases — j)hatographic  apparatus,  and  a 
photographer  oapable  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  cop  of  the  poah, 
1  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  to  join  with  others  in  con ^ralul sting  Dr.  Long-  - 
staff  on  what  is  cerl^uly  a  very  remarkable  and  will  be  a  very  memorable  a^ceut. 

Hr.  FitKHiiFiKLO:   1  proptiH?  !o  call  on  Sir  Martin  Conway,  but  I  would  first 
nutke  one  remark  in  reply  to  Sir  T.  Holdicb's  criticism  with  regard  to  what  I  just 
aaid  about  trigonometrical  altitudes.    In  describing  litem  as  indisputable,  I  meant 
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relatively  final.  I  mast  point  out  that  twenty  years  ago,  after  ooDBnltation  with 
Mr.  Why ni per,  I  criticized  the  determination  of  29002  feet  given  for  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  and  Buggested  that  nntil  it  had  heen  measured  from  some 
points  where  the  effects  of  refraction  were  likely  to  he  less  serious  than  in  the  jdains 
of  India,  its  height  could  not  he  considered  as  ahsolutely  fixed. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  Sir  Martin  Conway  to  tell  us  something  ahout  the  so- 
called  nieve  penitente.  You  may  recollect  that  two  months  ago  Dr.  Workman 
described  having  seen  in  the  Himalaya  a  series  of  snow-pinnacles  similar  to  those 
which  have  heen  very  minutely  described  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  in  the  Aiide&  I 
do  not  know  if  Sir  Martin  is  aware  of  it,  but  they  were  seen  before  him  by  another 
South  American  traveller,  who  not  only  found  a  collection  of  those  extraordinary 
snow-pillars,  but  one  of  them  which  served  as  a  pedestal  for  the  frosen  caroass  of 
a  dead  horse,  what  I  may  call  a  chevalperchk  No  doubt  the  unfortunate  animal 
had  perished  in  the  snow  in  the  winter.  The  traveller  in  question  was  Dr.  Daxwio. 
I  hope  Sir  Martin  Conway  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  phenomena  described 
by  Dr.  Workman  seem  to  him  similar  to  those  which  he  saw  in  the  Andes,  and  also 
whether  he  accepts  Dr.  Workman's  description  of  their  causes :  first  wind,  and  then 
sunshine.  I  would  suggest  that,  if  these  snow-pillars  exist  in  other  regions  than 
the  Andes,  we  should  find  some  English  and  less  far-fetched  term  to  describe  them. 
That  of  nieve  penitente  was  derived  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  procession  of 
white-robed  penitents.* 

Sir  Mabtin  Con  way  :  At  this  late  hour,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to 
go  very  deeply  into  this  question  of  nieve  penitente,  and  I  think  I  should  hardly 
be  justified  in  referring  to  it  at  aU,  if  it  were  not  that  in  one  of  the  photographs, 
taken,  I  believe,  on  Dr.  Longstafi's  former  expedition,  there  seemed  to  me  to  he 
some  appearance  of  rudimentary  nieves  in  the  foreground.  I  saw  no  examples  in 
the  Earakorams,  and  I  have  heard  of  none  observed  in  the  Himalayas  except  hy  Dr. 
Workman  in  the  Nun  Eun  range.  It  is  almost  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  South 
America,  and  within  certain  definite  limits  of  latitude,  that  they  occur.  They  are 
certainly  a  phenomenon  confined  within  regions  of  low  latitude,  and  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wind.  If  they  were  caused  by  winds,  they  would 
have  been  found  in  polar  regions.  They  are  caused  undoubtedly  by  the  melting  efifect 
of  a  relatively  vertical  sun.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  very  briefly  and  without 
illustration  the  manner  of  their  origin,  but  it  has  been  completely  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  One  j)eculiarity  that  thoy  have  is  that  the  major  axis  of  their 
horizontal  section  lies  always  approximately  east  and  west,  xmless  there  should  he 
mountains  that  shade  them  from  the  morning  or  evening  sun,  when  their  axes  may 
be  somewhat  twisted  towards  south-east  or  south-west  It  was  observing  this  twist 
and  the  cause  for  it  that  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  true  origin  of  nieve  penitente ; 
the  explanation  I  gave  has  since  been  generally  accepted. 

Prof.  Garwood  :  In  spite  of  the  early-closing  rule  mentioned  by  the  Preaidenty 
I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  congratulations  to  those  which  have  already  been 
offered  to  Dr.  Longstafif  and  his  companions.  There  are  many  points  of  great  interest 
in  the  paper.  I  will  to-night  allude  to  only  one  of  these,  namely,  the  character  of 
the  valleys  below  the  snow-line,  shown  on  the  screen.  I  think  that  every  one  mnst 
a^ree  that  they  are  essentially  water-cut  gorges,  and  that  ice  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  their  formation.  Again,  that  stream  which  appeared  to  cross  a  water- 
shed seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  a  phenomenon  that  we  noticed  also  in  the 


*  For  observations  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Andes  and  on  Kilimai^aro  and  a 
discussion  of  its  origin,  see  Zeitsehrift  der  Oetelhehaft  fur  Erdkunde  tu  S^lin,  1908, 
No.  2,  and  also  p.  449  of  the  present  number. 
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Sikhim  Himalayas,  namely,  the  eyidenoe  of  an  elevation  of  the  whole  mountain 
group  at  a  recent  date.  The  rivers  here  also  appear  to  have  received  additional 
erosive  power  so  as  to  enable  them  to  cut  those  wonderful  gorges,  some  of  which,  I 
think  the  author  said,  were  1700  feet  deep.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
widened  by  atmospheric  agents  points  conclusively  to  their  very  recent  origin.  The 
retreat  of  the  glaciers  shown  also  in  this  district  is  another  point  of  great  interest. 
The  presence  of  "  hanging  *'  valleys  occurring  in  the  main  valleys  themselves  is  a 
most  suggestive  phenomenon,  and  one  to  which  I  recently  called  attention  in  the 
Alps.  It  is  very  instructive  to  find  the  same  thing  here,  proving  again  that 
glaciers  must,  till  recently,  have  protected  their  beds  from  the  downward  erosion 
by  water  such  as  took  place  in  the  valley  below  the  termination  of  the  glacier.  At 
thia  late  hour  I  will  only  once  more  add  my  congratulations  on  this  very  admirable 
expedition. 

Mr.  Fbeshpibld  :  We  have  had  a  very  interesting  paper,  followed  by  an 
interesting  and  important  discussion,  in  which  various  points  of  scientific  interest 
have  been  raised.  I  have  already  informally  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Longstaff. 

Dr.  LoNGSTAFF :  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  the  leader 
of  the  expedition.  We  all  three  worked  together  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  but  if 
any  one  of  us  deserves  the  title  it  is  Bruce.  I  will  only  mention  one  other  matter  : 
Qraham's  reference  to  the  irreconcilability  of  his  maps  with  the  actual  configuration 
of  the  country  applies  to  the  Rishi  valley  and  not  to  anything  that  he  saw  from 
Kabru.  I  would  add  that  our  largest  cameras  were  quarter-plate  size,  as  every 
ounce  has  to  be  considered  when  coolies  are  not  available. 
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By  Dr.  GOTTFRIED  MERZBACHER. 

The  rigonr  of  winter  has  for  some  time  interrupted  my  scientific  pursuits 
and  forced  me  to  take  up  quarters  here.  I  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  some  particulars  respecting  the  coui*se  of  my  expedition 
down  to  date. 

My  departure  from  Munich  was  made  on  April  17,  1907,  in  company 
with  H.E.H.  Prince  Amulf  of  Bavaria,  who,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
big  game  abounding  in  their  valleys,  had  determined  to  travel  in  the 
Tian-Shan.  The  impulse  to  the  journey  came  chiefly  from  the  Prince. 
The  invitation  to  join  him  with  which  he  honoured  me  was,  however, 
all  the  more  grateful  to  me  inasmuch  as  I  had  for  some  quite  consider- 
able time  been  cherishing  the  wish  to  follow  up  my  researches  in  the 
Tian-Shan,  and  as  in  a  most  generous  manner  His  Royal  Highness 
rendered  the  proseoution  of  my  scientific  pursuits  practicable.  Un- 
happily His  Boyal  Highness,  after  a  happy  hunting  expedition  pursued 
without  adverse  incident  of  any  consequence,  and  after  his  return  in 
complete  health  to  Europe,  succumbed  at  Venice,  on  October  18  last 
year,  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs.     The  early  and  unexpected  death 


*  Dated  «*  Kn^a,  Febmary  9, 1908." 
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of  my  noble  patron  oasts  a  dark  shadow  on  an  expedition  wbioh  was 
entered  on  with  snch  joyful  expeotations. 

His  Royal  Highness  and  I  passed  into  the  heart  of  Asia  by  way  of 
the  Cauoasus,  Transcaspia,  and  Tnrkestan.  In  Tashkent  we  foregathered 
with  the  other  partners  of  the  expedition :  Dr.  Knrt  Leioha  as  geologist ; 
Francis  Eostner,  from  Gorvara  in  Tyrol,  as  gnide,  who  had  already 
accompanied  me  on  a  two  years'  journey  through  Tian-Shan ;  P. 
Hockinger  as  taxidermist ;  Francis  Borgar,  from  Eisenerz  in  Styria, 
His  Hoyal  Highness's  hunter.  From  Tashkent  we  trayelled  together 
through  Semirechensk  to  Issik  Kul  lake,  and  thenoe  to  Eulja,  where 
the  ex])edition  was  organized  and  whence  it  took  its  departure. 

The  reasons  inducing  me  to  make  a  third  journey  into  the  Tian- 
Shan  mountains  rest  on  the  consideration  that,  however  rich  the  booty 
of  observation  heretofore  gathered  by  me,  it  yet,  on  closer  ezaminatioD, 
seemed  to  roe  to  supply  but  inadequate  basis  for  my  investigations  into 
the  liistory  of  the  more  recent  development  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  urgent  necessity  rather  impelled  me  to  draw  within  the 
compass  of  my  observations  the  eastern  parts  of  the  central  Tian-Shan, 
including  the  chains  stretching  farther  to  the  east.  The  past  year 
was  devoted  to  the  first  part  of  this  my  programme.  The  expedition 
chiefly  occupied  itself  with  the  exploration  of  the  river-sj'stems  of 
the  two  greatest  mountain  rivers  draining  the  northern  slope  of  the 
central  Tian-Shan, — Kok-Su  and  Agias.  The  vallejs  of  these  two 
mountain  rivers,  l)oth  of  which,  after  flowing  a  very  considerable  length 
in  longitudinal  valleys,  suddenly  bend  round  and  |>ass  into  transverse 
valleys,  delivering  their  waters  into  the  Tekes,  had  hitherto  fallen 
more  witliin  tho  scope  of  sporting  circles  than  within  that  of  scientific 
explorers.  English  and  more  particularly  Anglo-Indian  hunters,  allured 
by  the  abundance  of  game  in  these  valleys,  especially  by  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  ibex  and  wild  sheep  of  these  regions,  had  repeatedly 
picked  them  out  for  the  arena  of  their  sport. 

By  my  expedition,  the  hydrographio  system  of  the  two  rivers  and 
their  most  important  tributaries  were  now  investigated  as  far  as  their 
highest  sources,  including  the  glaciers,  hitherto  totally  unknown,  lying 
in  the  valleys  at  their  sources.  In  this  investigation  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  structure  and  the  comjiosition  of  the  mountains,  as  also 
to  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  valley  formation.  Not  wishing  to  forestall 
the  comprehensive  report  which  is  left  in  abeyance  till  after  the  close  of 
the  expedition,  I  should  like  here,  in  respect  of  the  two  river  regions, 
only  to  state  in  brief  that  in  extent  they  fall  short  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
great  longitudinal  valleys,  Sary-Dokhas,  Inylchek,  etc.  The  biggest  of 
them  do  not  reach  beyond  7 J  to  12 J  miles  long.  Their  number  and 
diffusion,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  great.  In  particular  parts,  too,  of 
the  region,  glaciation  is  notable.  The  total  extent  of  territory  covered 
by  fim  and  ice  is  far  larger  than  I  had  expected.     This  covering  lies 
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particularly  thick  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Agias, 
as  also  in  the  region  of  the  chains  j^arting  the  Agias  from  the  winding 
oonrse  of  the  middle  Eok-Su.  Some  of  the  glaciers  investigated  are 
distinguished  by  nnooinmonly  complicated  structure.  Such,  e.g.,  are 
those  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Eopr-Sai,  tributary  to  the  Agias,  and 
those  of  the  Ehaptu-Su  valley  belonging  to  the  same  river-system. 

With  respect  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  territory  examined, 
I  confine  myself  to  the  statement  that,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  already  published  geological  and  palaeontological  results  of  my 
former  expedition,  no  fundamental  deviations  indeed  as  to  structure 
and  geological  composition  come  to  light  in  that  part  of  the  Tian-Shan 
recently  brought  within  the  sphere  of  investigation,  as  compared  with 
the  regions  before  traversed.  Yet  withal  there  do  spring  into  notice 
substantial  differences  concerning  both  the  structure  of  the  mountains 
and  the  distribution  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock.  In  this  part  also  of 
the  Tian-Shan  the  kernel  of  the  mountain  chain  is  a  purely  sedimentary 
(me,  and  the  highest  watershed  between  north  and  south  is  formed  by 
metamorphosed,  presumably  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  (marble, 
dolomite).  In  the  system  of  the  watershed,  besides,  a  striking  parallelism 
of  structure  becomes  more  and  more  evident.  There  is  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  far  thicker  distribution  of  certain  eruptive  rocks,  more 
particularly  of  quartz,  porphyries,  and  related  rocks,  and  in  part  also 
of  the  younger  porphyries,  than  in  the  western  central  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  great  part  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  thick  series  of  crystalline  slates,  must  be  attributed 
to  dynamo-metamorphic  processes,  the  influence  of  contact-meta- 
morphism  exerted  by  the  eruptive  rocks  on  the  surrounding  ma^sses  of 
rock  is,  accordingly,  beyond  comparison  more  important.  The  participa- 
tion, however,  of  the  granite  in  the  structure  of  the  mountains, 
especially  in  the  interior  chains,  here  falls  substantially  short  of  that 
obtaining  in  the  dominant  conditions  of  the  western  part.  The  gene- 
rally steep  uplift  of  the  layers  and  the  predominance  of  the  north- 
easterly trend  constitute  here,  too,  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
Btructure. 

An  unexpected  distribution  and  uncommon  thickness  are  attained 
by  the  recent  formations  (red  conglomerates,  clays,  marls,  and  sand- 
stones), characteristic  of  the  Central  Asiatic  mountains,  in  the  upper 
KokHra  territory,  where  they  form  independent  chains  rising  to  over 
18,000  feet.  Till,  however,  I  have  extended  still  farther  east  my 
observations  of  these  sediments,  I  refrain  from  hazarding  a  conclusive 
judgment  respecting  the  mode  of  formation.  All  the  same,  I  should 
like  even  here  to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  for  any  one 
to  generalize  too  dogmatically  in  this  matter.  The  more  occupied  I  am 
in  the  examination  of  these  formations,  the  more  is  borne  in  on  me  the 
coiLTiotion  that  they  are  not  to  be  explained  from  a  common  origin. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  more  do  I  become  peranaded  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  these  deposits,  and  in  the  face  itself  of  their  very 
varied  character,  that  the  deposits  piled  up  in  the  interior  basins  of 
the  monntains  mnst  be  distinguished  from  those  deposited  in  the  great 
river-valleys,  and  these,  again,  from  the  recent  formations  deposited 
along  the  edge  of  the  mountain  system.  Through  extension  of  my 
observations  to  the  eastern  chains,  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  throw 
more  light  on  this  difficult  problem. 

Of  unusual  extent  and  in  good  preservation  are  the  traoes  of  the 
diluvial  Ice  age  in  many  parts,  visited  by  me,  of  the  mountain  system. 
Convincing  evidence  has  also  come  to  hand  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
formi  rly  pronounced   by  me   (*'  An  Expedition    into  the  Tian-Shan 
Mountains  "),  that,  in  respect  also  of  these  mountains,  several  larger 
phases  of  revolution,  with  intervals  of  periods  of  retrogression,  must  be 
assumed.     In  Mus-tamas  valley,  e.g.^  there  lies  over  well-preserved  old 
moraines  diluvial  gompholite ;  above  this  again  thick  moraine,  which 
in  its  turn  is  next  covered  by  more  recent  grompholite ;  and  above  these 
again  are  piled  masses  of  moraine  of  the  most  recent  Ice  age.     In  the 
Saksan-Toke  (tributary  to  the  Kok-su)  valley  consolidated  old  moraine 
was  found,  ground  smooth  by  advancing  ice  of  a  later  period.     In  the 
Agias  valley  is  seen  a  beautiful  example  of  the  sliding  of  younger 
moraine  over  older,  whereby  sand-clay  deposit,  intercepted  between  them, 
got  dislodged  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     Similar  demonstrations 
offer  themselves  in  plenty.     Altogether,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  spot  where,  in  a  manner  more  convincing  than  here,  the  explorer 
is,  step  by  step,  reminded  how  in  great  part  the  present  configuration 
of  the  mountain  system  is  due  to  |)owerful  climatic  oscillations,  and 
how  periods  of  great  moisture  and  great   drought  have  repeatedly 
alternated  one  with  the  other.     Only  under  such  conditions  are  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained  the  peculiarities  of  the  valley  formation  of  this 
region — its  diversity,  its  manifold  ramifications.     To  these  conditions 
my  observation  was  specially  directed. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  labours  in  the  two  great  river-systems 
mentioned,  I  turned  anew  to  the  great  Musart  valley  with  a  view  to 
filling  up  certain  gaps  in  my  knowledge  of  this  region.  The  more 
important  lateral  valleys,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  missed  making  on 
a  former  occ€Usion,  were  now  looked  up.  The  glacier  system,  again,  of 
the  uppermost  basin  of  the  valley  enclosing  wonderful  ice-currents  of 
exceedingly  rich  articulation,  could  this  time  be  more  minutely 
examined  and  sketched.  In  this  way  I  shall  also  be  enabled  to  adjust 
statements  made  respecting  the  course  of  certain  glacier  valleys  radiat- 
ing from  the  central  massif,  embodied  in  my  former  report  of  travels 
("  An  Expedition  into  the  Tian-Shan  Mountains ")  and  in  the  map 
-  accompanying  it. 

In  the  course  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year's  expedition. 
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the  opportunity  has  presented  itself  several  times  of  taming  greater 
attention  than  heretofore  to  the  structure  of  the  secondary  chains 
extending  from  the  river  Tekes. 

Unfortunately,  the  lahours  of  the  expedition  were  encroached  upon 
and  retarded  to  an  unoommon  degpree  by  the  weather  of  the  past  summer 
and  autumn,  wet  and  unfavourable  beyond  all  precedent.  Out  of  four 
summers  passed  in  Tian-Shan  this  last  was  the  most  unfavourable.  It 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  weather  dealt  out  to  us  if  I  remark 
that  in  the  course  of.  eix  months  we  had  but  nine  days  completely 
free  from  precipitation.  Under  almost  exclusively  west  winds  there 
oame  almost  every  day  rain  or  snowfall.  The  whole  period  of  glacier- 
melting  is  to  be  reckoned  at  hardly  six  weeks.  Even  at  the  beginning 
of  July  most  of  the  glacier  currents  were  readily  crossable,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  water  from  the  melted  ice  no  longer  offered  any 
obstruction.  Frequently  in  the  middle  of  summer  we  were  transported 
into  truly  winter  landscape.  By  the  middle  of  September  winter  set  up 
in  the  mountains  his  stern  rule,  no  longer  subject  to  any  relaxation,  a 
rule  which  extended  far  down  into  the  foothills. 

It  will  be  understood  how,  under  such  conditions,  there  can  be  no  talk 
of  a  retreat  of  the  glaciers.  Almost  everj'whore  the  glaciers  betokened 
stability ;  in  some  cases  an  inclination  to  advance.  It  needs  but  a  few 
more  of  such  years  to  induce  a  general  advance  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
mountain  system.  Exceptions  from  these  conditions  could  be  observed 
only  in  the  territories  at  the  upper  waters  of  the  Eurtai  and  the  Jirgalan, 
where  the  glaciers  were  in  decisively  vigorous  retreat.  Further  par- 
ticulars on  this  subject  I  reserve  for  the  later  comprehensive  report. 

The  abnormal  weather  did  not  rest  confined  to  the  high  mountains. 
All  over  Semirechensk  unusually  heavy  and  continuous  precipitations 
were  experienced,  with  markedly  lowered  temperature.  In  high 
Bitnations,  as  in  Varynkol  (Okhatnishi)  and  other  places,  the  com  could 
not  be  led  in.  In  many  parts  of  Turkestan,  too,  an  increase  of  pre- 
cipitation has  for  a  number  of  years  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
X>a8t  year.  The  following  data  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  director  of 
the  Tashkent  Astronomico-Physical  Observatory,  Colonel  Ossipoff : — 


M«aii  annual  precipitation 
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ending  Dec  3J,  1906. 
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•  •a                 0  OXt/               yy                        ••« 

«  •  • 

9-912      „ 

ihB  figures  in  the  two  last  entries  of  the  above  table  cover  only 
eleven  months,  to  the  exclusion  of  December. 

As  appears  from  the  notable  investigations  of  L.  S.  Berg,  the  surface  of 
the  Aral,  as  also  of  Lake  Balkhash,  is  steadily  rising.  Further  data  have 
since  been  obtained  demonstrating  the  continuation  of  this  ascending 
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movement,  which  involves  also  the  Ala-Knl  lake.  It  maj,  perhape, 
be  assumed  that  for  Central  Asia  there  has  set  in  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  great  preoipitation,  of  a  climatic  oscillationi  on  the  duration 
and  importance  of  which  nothing  definite  oan  of  ooarae  yet  be  said. 
Here  in  Enlja,  where  I  am  compelled  to  put  up  for  some  time  till  it  is 
again  possible  to  travel,  the  course  of  the  winter  is  abnormal.  It  began 
about  the  middle  of  October,  a  fall  month,  namely*  before  its  usual  time, 
and  it  continues  ever  since  with  uninterrupted  rigour  and  with  extra- 
ordinarily abundant  snowfall.  The  staff  of  the  Belg^ian  Misaion  Station, 
which  has  now  been  planted  here  for  sixteen  years,  have  no  memory  of 
any  winter  at  all  approaching  this  one  in  magnitude  of  snow^dL  The 
snowy  mantle  has  now  a  thickness  of  5  fee.t,  and  sinoe  New  Year  the 
temperature  oscillates  between  —  4°  and  —  IS''  Fahr.,  with  extraordinarily 
violent  and  frequent  barometric  oscillations.  My  meteorological  lists 
ought  this  time  to  contain  quite  peculiarly  interesting  data. 

Dr.  Leuchs  having,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  begun  his  return 
journey,  I  hope,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  on  the  arrival  of  my  new 
geological  coadjutor.  Dr.  P.  Groeber,  to  start  onoe  more  for  the 
mountains. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  DESERT  SAND-DUNES. 

By  VAUGHAN  CORNISH,  B.So. 

The  following  suggestions  for  observations  of  desert  sand-dunes  have 
been  formulated  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  an  intending  traveller  in 
North  Africa.  I  have  at  various  times  been  called  upoa  for  such  notes 
by  travellers  proceeding  to  Australian,  Indian,  and  other  deserts,  and 
it  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  such  suggestions  might  be  of  use  to 
other  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

1.  I  think  the  most  pressing  thing  in  dune-study  is  the  measurement 
transversely  of  a  series  of  ridges  of  sufficient  size  to  be  called  sandhills, 
i.e.  such  that  the  lower  layers  are  compacted  by  weight,  and  possibly 
by  moisture,  although  devoid  of  foreign  binding  material,  suoh  as,  e,g,, 
redepositod  carbonate  of  lime.  The  point  is  to  ascertain  if  a  series 
comprising  many  ridges  will  give  an  average  ratio — 

Length  from  crest  to  crest    _  .o  /  •      +«!  ^ 

Height  from  trough  to  crest  ~"        v  ""  ^^' 

In  the  Oeographical  Journal,  January,  1900,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
found  this  to  hold  for  les  dunes  elemeniaires  (as,  I  think,  French  observers 
call  them)  when  averaged  up,  this  being  the  same  ration  as  for  each 
of  the  well-known  sdolian  ripples  of  loose  surface  sand. 

If  several  such  cross-sections  oan  be  obtained  in  different  localities, 
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the  results  oannot  fail  to  be  valnable  whether  the  figures  be  con- 
firmatory or  otherwise,  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
seoutive  ridges  included  in  each  group.  The  amount  of  time  at 
one's  disposal  being  always  a  controlling  factor  in  the  work  of  a 
traveller,'!  would  lay  down  the  following  rule  for  these  measurements, 
viz.  include  as  many  ridges  as  possible,  and  measure  with  less  minute- 
ness rather  than  use  up  time  in  refined  measurements  of  a  short  series 
of  waves 

A  good  check  on  this  measurement  of  a  long  series  is  to  take  the 
cross-measurement  of  two  consecutive  waves  (three  ridges)  of  the  same 
group  at  a  number  of  different  places  and  average  them  up. 

Second  only  in  interest  to  the  above  are  the  following  points,  viz. : — 

2.  Longitudinal  extension. — In  Sindh  there  are  longitudinal  dunes 
formed,  I  doubt  not,  by  wind  action  on  partly  consolidated  sand  con- 
taining some  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  foraminiferm.     In  addition 
to  the  processes  for  forming  longitudinal  structures  described  in  my 
paper  on  Snow  Drifts  {Geographical  Journal,  August,  1902),  there  has 
also,  I  think,  in  Sindh,  been  a  process  of  building  up  a  long  continuous 
ridge  by  filling  between,  and  thus  joining  up  the  comparatively  short 
residual  longitudinal  ridges  left  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  semi- 
consolidated  transverse  ridges.     It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  look  out 
for  such  structures,  and  a  repetition  of  such  processes  in  other  deserts, 
particularly  where  there  is  some  material   to  make   the  sand  more 
oompact,  particularly  in  the  lower  layers. 

There  is  also  to  be  observed,  and  more  particularly  described  and 
photographed,  the  longitudinal  arrangement  of  consecutive  cresoentic 
^unes  (medanos).  Also,  I  understand  that  west  of  the  Nile  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  dune  massif  to  elongate  itself  indefinitely  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  what  one  ought  to  expect,  the  eddy 
produced  by  an  obstruction  being  always  much  longer  than  the  width 
or  height,  and  the  transverse  arrangement  being  only  the  wave- 
structure,  which  is  necessarily  of  comparatively  small  dimensions; 
of.  the  elongated  sandy  shoals  accumulated  in  sheltered  positions  in 
rivers,  and  their  transvei'se  ridging  by  current-waves  and  current- 
ripples  (such  as  are  described  in  my  paper  in  the  Geographical  Journal^ 
August,  1901).  Nevertheless,  more  particular  observation  of  these 
elongated  dune  tnassifsj  and  of  the  process  by  which  elongation  is 
accomplished,  are  certainly  desirable. 

3.  The  third  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is  the  relation 
of  dunes  to  atmospheric  and  ground  moisture.  Water  is  often  easily 
obtainable  at  the  foot  of  a  large  dune.  Near  the  Nile  delta  this,  as 
I  found,  was  often  the  cause  of  the  dune,  sand-drift  being  slackened 
where  the  sand  was  wetted.  Elsewhere,  in  the  French  Sahara,  I  have 
read  that  the  moisture  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  the  dune.  The  sand- 
hill undoubtedly  absorbs  rain,  and,  I  think,  holds  the  moisture  in  its 
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lower  layers.  The  dew  effects  observed  upon  the  dunes  are  veij 
remarkable,  even  when  there  has  been  no  rain  for  weeks,  and  but 
for  the  rapid  evaporation  in  the  day,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
dew-ponds  might  be  formed,  as  on  the  porous  ohalk  downs  in  England. 
Suoh  moisture  cc/nsolidates  the  lower  part  of  the  dune,  bat,  readily 
evaporating  at  the  snrfaoe,  allows  the  top  layers  to  be  rediatiibnted 
by  the  daily  breeze.  If  strong  and  oontinnons  winds  remove  the  dry 
and  loose  surface  too  rapidly,  erosion  forms  are  produced  in  the  com- 
pacted underpart.  Thus  from  several  points  of  view  the  relation  of 
blown  sand  to  moisture  is  worth  studying. 

4.  1  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  exaggerated  effect  of  certain 
storms  in  transporting  sand,  and  even  apparently  of  holding  the  finer 
particles  in  suspension.  This  may  probably  be  due  to  an  electrified 
atmosphere.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  sajid,  though  heavy, 
is  resuiily  and  violently  moved  by  electrification,  on  account,  I  suppose, 
of  the  smallness  of  the  particles.  I  have  not  myself  gone  much  further 
into  the  interesting  but  difficult  question  of  the  effect  of  electricity 
upon  the  transport  of  sand.  It  may  be  that  suoh  winds  are  responsible 
in  some  deserts  for  much  of  the  transport  of  sand,  whilst  the  ordinary 
breezes  do  most  of  the  modelling  of  the  sand-dunes. 

5.  The  rate  of  movement  of  dunes  is,  of  oourse,  interesting,  but 
unfortunately  a  traveller  can  seldom  deal  with  it. 

Finally,  whatever  is  to  be  described  should  be  photographed,  and 
tho  photographs  should,  whenever  possible,  be  taken  in  a  low  morning 
light— a  low  light  for  shadow  and  relief;  the  morning,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  sandy  haze  of  the  later  day. 


THROUGH  EASTERN  TIBET  AND  KAH. 

By  Captain  P.  K.  EOZLOFF.* 

Introductiok. 

Ok  Captain  P.  K.  Kozloff 's  return  to  Bussia  in  1901,  after  his  {»x)longed  absence  in 
Tibet,  he  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  exploration  work  by  compiling  a  most 
valuable  scientific  report  on  the  lands  through  which  he  had  passed.  The  following 
pages  are  a  translation  of  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  deals  with  the  expedi- 
tion's adventures  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Tsaidam  on  the  journey  south  till 
it  reached  Chjerku. 

During  March,  1900,  it  made  its  way  westwards  along'  the  northern  bank  of  the 
lake  Koko-nor,  and,  crossing  the  eastern  Tsaidam,  reached  on  April  14  the  fortified 
post  of  the  Baron-Dsassak  (longitude  and  latitude  36°  10*  56"  and  97°  21'  47" ; 
height,  9380  feet  above  sea-level).    Here  a  dep6t  was  formed  to  senre  the  purpose 


*  Translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay,  2nd  King  Edward's  Own  Gurkha  Bifles. 
lu  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  576,  is  a  summary  aooonnt  of  this  Buasian 
Expedition,  1899-1901,  also  by  Captain  Kozloff. 
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□r  a  base  while  in  Tibet,  and  here  csmel  IrsnBport  was  abandoaed.    Tlic  Journoj' 
onwards  ia  related  by  Captain  Kozloff  as  followH* 

^NaTrtllive. 
With  the  sxpedition's  arrival  at  Tsaidam  the  cuitaio  may  ba  said  tu  have  cuius 
down  on  the  first  act.  For  a  whole  year  we  had  lived  amoiigat  Moi^tils— for  the 
most  part  peaceful  and  good  natured — learning  about  their  country,  studying  their 
mode  of  life,  and  for  transport  using  camclB,  nu  animal  which  Kussiana  soon  became 
accustoraed  to  on  the  line  of  march,  eBpecially  if  commanded  by  experienced  officen. 
We  were  compelled  to  part  company  with  these  animals  here,  and  in  their  stead 
to  poesens  ouraelvea  of  bull  yaks,  or  kbainika.t  These  beasts  live  in 
and  high  tablalands  of  Tibet,  where  eust  nationalitiee  as  difi'ereut  iu 
and  oustums  to  the  piiraitiTa  Mongols  as  their  fierce  and  obstinate  yaka  are  to 
camels. 

Savage  by  nature,  the  bull  yak,  when  on  the  line  of  march,  in  camp,  or  when 
grazing,  is  always  trying  to  lind  an  opportunity  of  goring  hia  neighbour,  rcgardlssa 
of  whether  the  tatter  be  a  bull  like  himself,  a  horse,  or  a  human  being.  The  worst 
chaitictjira  among  them  are  easily  recognizable  by  the  broken  points  of  their  horns. 
Across  mountainous  country  they  arc  slow  travellers  (from  3  to  3^  Tersts  an  hour, 
sometimes  less),  while  they  carry  only  half  the  load  of  an  average-sized  camel. 
As,  in  addition  tu  this,  yaks  are  more  subject  to  epidemic  diseases  than  camels 
(plague,  khas,t  eto,),  tbey  often  prove  to  he  a  more  expensive  mode  of  transport. 
The  diniculties  of  travelling  with  tbem  are  inSnil«ly  greater  than  when  using  the 
far-famed — and  deservedly  so — "  ship  of  the  deserL" 

As  a  transport  animal,  the  bull  khainik  stands  considerably  higher.  It  is  more 
gentle  aLd  tractable,  more  used  to  narrow  footpaths,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is 
dignified.  Consequently  it  preserves  its  strength  throughout  the  day's  marck 
instead  of  wasting  it  when  leaving  camp,  as  a  yak  usually  does,  by  uselessly 
iJungiog  about  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  The  khainik  la,  of  course, 
much  more  valuable,  coatiag  alxiut  thirty  roubles,  while  a  transport  yak  can 
generally  be  bought  for  ten;  that  is  t«  say,  it  is  three  times  as  expensive  as  the  yak. 
A  camel  caravan  can  bo  loaded  up  more  expeditiously  than  a  bull  caravan,  as 
the  men  of  the  escort,  divided  into  pairs,  can  work  independently,  and  soon  get  the 
caravan  ready.  This  is  impossible  with  bulls.  Each  animal  hau  to  be  held  by  one 
or  two  men,  while  its  load  has  to  be  lifted  up  high  at  the  same  time  g  by  at  leaat 

(four,  two  Qu  either  side.  The  loading  of  obstioale  animals  takes  quite  five  minutes, 
and  requires  double  the  usual  number  of  men,  while  the  biggage  sutfers  in 
prop..rtion. 
Having  left  the  bulky  and  heavier  loads  at  our  Tsaidam  du|>Ct,  we  packed  our 
Tibetan  baggage,  reduced  to  tlie  smallest  limits,  in  small  boxes,  bags,  and  wallets. 
The  ideal  load  for  a  yak  is  a  pair  of  aramuuition  boxes  weighing,  including  the 
felt  lining,  5  poods.    But  cvuu  after  reducing  our  allowance  to  the  utmost,  wo  found 

» ourselves  with  thirty-five  loads,  lo  carry  which  we  took  forty  bulls,  the  majority  of 
Ihem  bwng  kbuniks.    Besides  myself  and  my  immediate  assistants,  thejieruiitnel 
*  1  pood  =  40  Iba.  -.  I  vers!  =  J  mile  approximately ;  I  lajen  =  7  feet :    1  rouble  = 
It.  Id.  approximately. 

t  Khainik,  a  cross  between  a  ball  yak  and  a  domestio  cow. 

X  With  khai,  yaks  lose  th<^ir  apiietitea,  saliva   pours  out  of  (hiir  mouths,  and 
veiitualt)'  their  hcxifs  drop  oft'. 
{  Camela  are  lidded  u|i  differently,   U&  the  word  "  Tank  (sok  "  and  a  gentle  pnlliog 
l<0(  tbe  leading  rope,  they  lie  down,  and  the  load  need  not  be  lifted  higli  off  the  ground. 
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of  the  expedition  consisted  of  t«relye  grena^iora  and  coBsaclu,  to^Mslst  whom  in 
managiog  the  bull  transport,  to  which  they  were  unaocuBtomedy  four  local  Mongols 
were  engaged  at  the  Tsaidam — two,  Dadai  and  Ohakdoor,  from  the  village  of  the 
Dsun-dsassak,  and  the  other  two.  Hardy  and  Jeroy,  from  the  Tillage  of  the 
Baron-dsassak.  The  first  of  our  native  companions,  Badai,  had  preyiooaly  accom- 
panied Prjcvalsky  as  a  gaide  and  Tibetan  interpreter,  when  returning  from  Lhasa 
to  the  Tsaidam  on  his  third  journey  in  Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  these  four 
Mongols,  we  commandeered  a  Chinaman  called  Li,  who  knew  Tibetan.  He  was  a 
fine-looking,  powerful  man,  and,  when  not  smoking  opium,  appeared  well  able  to 
climb  the  mountains  of  Tibet.  The  Tibetan  party  was  thus  brought  up  to  a 
strength  of  twenty  men. 

Besides  the  above,  I  also  took  Ivanoff  (who  was  in  charge  of  our  depdt  at  the 
Tsaidam)  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  the  upper  Hwang  Ho  and  two  selected  Mongols  to 
escort  him  on  the  return  journey.  I  did  this,  feeling  certain  that,  in  addition  to 
the  boat,  he  would  have  to  take  back  a  large  quantity  of  skins  of  mammals  and 
whatever  else  we  might  collect,  and  I  therefore  took,  besides  the  bulls,  three 
transport  camels  and  three  ponies — one  for  each  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  rays  of  the  Bpring  sun  were  daily  becoming  more  powerful 
The  shrub  and  grassy  vegetation,  coming  to  life  again,  beautified  the  bleak  vale  of 
the  Tsaidam.  In  the  air,  which  was  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  fresh  vegetation, 
the  buzzing  of  insects  and  the  twittering  of  swallows,  soaring  high  above  the 
mud-walled  fort,  never  ceased  for  days  together.  We  were  all  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  south,  towards  the  mountains  whose  dark  blue  gorges  were 
becoming  more  clearly  visible.  In  one  of  those  nullahs  our  Tsaidam  hermits 
— Teleshoff  and  Afutin,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  camels — had  for  some  time 
pavt  taken  up  their  quarters.  In  addition  to  the  Mongol  shepherd  engaged 
for  the  period  of  the  depdt^s  stay  at  the  Tsaidam,  their  paucity  in  numbos 
was  supplemented  by  the  dogs,  which  had  been  our  faithful  companions  from  the 
day  of  our  start  from  Altaisk.  To  take  the  lattcr's  place  io  the  Tibetan  caravan, 
I  bought  from  a  neighbouring  Mongol  a  huge  Tibetan  mastiff  called  Qarza. 

By  the  middle  of  May  we  had  completed  our  arrangements  for  the  onward 
journey,  and  the  17th  of  that  pleasant  spring  month  was  chosen  for  our  start  upon 
the  long  and  little-kLo^\ll  route.  By  daybreak  we  wore  all  astir.  Loads,  bulU, 
and  men  filled  the  courtyard  of  the  fortress,  while  Russian,  Mongolian,  and  Chinese 
shouts  intermingled  to  break  the  morning  silence.  In  addition  to  those  who 
were  setting  out,  a  large  crowd  of  extraneous  people  had  assembled,  some  of  whom 
worked  hard  and  were  useful  to  us,  while  others  chattered  lazily  and  were  a 
hindrance.  The  loading  up  of  the  bulls  was  commenced ;  but  how  different  to  dealing 
with  camels !  Several  of  the  obstinate  brutes  lay  down ;  others  plunged  about,  and, 
having  broken  away  from  their  attendants,  never  rested  till  they  had  thrown  their 
loads.  Wo  spent  a  long  time  loading  up  in  that  narrow,  confined  spacer  and  it  was 
not  till  noon — the  very  hottest  hour  of  the  day — that  we  were  at  last  able  to  leave 
the  settlement  and  wend  our  way  into  the  open  valley.  Then  we  were  able  to 
breathe  more  freely  and  look  around  us.  After  two  or  three  hours'  going,  the 
caravan,  divided  into  throe  sections,  was  maintaining  proper  order  and  moving 
steadily  southwards.  Looking  back,  we  all  took  leave  of  the  village,  which  seemed 
to  us  now  80  near  and  dear,  and  above  which  could  be  so  clearly  Scon  the  meteoro- 
logical station,  as  well  as  the  Russian  ensign  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Muravieff, 
who  was  doomed  to  many  days  of  solitude,  was  standing  on  one  of  the  flat  roofs 
watching  the  fast  disappearing  column. 

Beyond  the  rugged,  flinty  waste  which  rises  gradually  towards  the  hills,  the 
Burkhan-Buddha  range  towers  upwards,  and  in  one  of  its  nullahs — ^Nomokhun  by 
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name — ^we  had  arraDged  to  camp.  Close  to  ii8  a  small  stream  wound  its  way, 
gathering  strength  on  its  onward  journey  from  the  bubbling,  murmaring  brooks 
which  tumbled  into  it,  and  instead  of  dust  and  saline  deposit,  we  trod  underfoot  soft 
patches  of  green  grass,  and  began  to  hear  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  jackdaw, 
partridge  (Caccahis  chuJcar),  wild  pigeon,  and  other  feathered  creatures. 

The  name  Burkhan-Buddha,  adopted  from  the  time  of  Prjevalsky's  first  journey, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  comparatively  small  (in  extent)  range  *  bounding  the 
southern  end  of  the  eastern  Tsaidam.  From  this  shut-in  Central  Asian  basin, 
these  mountains  have  the  appearance  cf  a  solid  uniform-shaped  wall,  supporting 
at  a  height  of  17,000  feet  a  fairly  fiat  summit  (only  in  places  does  it  reach  the  Ime 
of  eternal  snows),  where  the  streams  rise  which  tumble  down  on  either  side. 

The  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  is  10,500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on  the 
southern  side  it  is  nearly  13,500  feet,  though  measuring  scarcely  12  versts  from  the 
top.  On  both  sides  the  nullahs  are  stony,  wild  looking,  in  places  very  narrow  and 
dark,  and,  thanks  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  bare  and  bleak.  A  few  tiny  rivulets,  on 
issuing  from  the  hilh,  bury  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  appearing 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  nullahs  as  springs  or  weUs  after  their  subterranean 
journey.  Thpse  hills  are  composed  of  clear  granite,  with  an  admixture  of  plagio- 
clase,  quartz,  bisilicate,  and  epidote ;  also  of  tonalit,  gneiss-granite,  gneiss,  green- 
stone, limestone  with  streaks  of  pyroxene  and  epidote,  calcareous  spar,  quartz,  clay, 
sandstone,  and  slate. 

In  the  way  of  mammals  were  to  be  found  wild  yaks,  wild  goats  or  sheep,  deer, 
antelopes,  marmots,  hare,  skunks,  foxes,  wolves,  lynx,  panther,  and  Tibetan  beare. 
And  of  birds  there  were  white  and  brown  vultures  {Oyps  himalayensts  and  Vidtur 
monachus),  the  lammergeyer  (Oypaetus  harhatus),  the  golden  eagle  {Aquila 
daphanea),  the  hawk  (Tinnunatlus  alaudarius^  Eierofalco  Eendersoni),  owls, 
brown  owls,  and  occasionally  even  kites ;  also  the  black  raven  (CorvtM  corax\  the 
Alpine  jackdaw  (Fregilus  graculus,  F,  Alpinus),  wild  pigeon  {Columha  rupestru\ 
two  kinds  of  hill  turkey  {TetraogdlliM  thibetamis,  T,  Kozlowx),  wild  partridge 
{Caccahis  diukar),  mountain  finches,  jays  (Rodoces  humU%s\  blackbirds  {Fetro- 
cinda  saocatiUs\  Accentor fulvescens,  Motacilla,  Dudytes  citreola^  Fratincola  mauray 
red-tails,  peewits,  martins,  hill  swallows,  and  many  others. 

The  flowers  only  begin  to  bloom  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  On 
entering  the  Nomokhun  nullah  we  found,  on  the  narrow  patches  of  green 
meadowland  and  amidst  the  thick  brush-like  grass,  just  opening  out,  yellow 
dandelions  {Leontodon)  and  two  kinds  of  silverweed  (Fotentilla  anserina).  By  the 
banks  of  the  stream  were  lagotis,  and  somewhat  farther  from  the  water,  on  the 
bare,  dry,  stony  soil,  termopsis;  alongside  of  this  was  the  tiny  Malcolmia,  and 
on  the  same  grassy  patches  near  the  rocks,  where  the  full  warmth  of  the  sun  is 
felt,  grew  the  beautiful  iris. 

Some  10  versts  higher  up  the  nullah,  in  small  re-entrants,  we  came  across  white 
poteutilla,  artemisia,  androsace,  pink  draba,  and  bright  yellow,  sweet-smelling 
gadea.  Still  higher  and  on  damper  soil  were  carex,  and  growing  amongst  them 
the  small  blue  gentiana.  In  places  the  ground  was  yellow  with  ranunculus  and 
three  sorts  of  iris — two  lilac-coloured  or  blue  and  one  yellow. 

During  the  next  day's  march,  we  saw  growing  in  the  more  tempting  side 
nullahs  clumps  of  very  small  primula,  with  pink  petals.  Here  and  there  amongst 
those  dwarfs  towered  others,  tall  and  full  of  sap,  with  greyish-green  leaves  and 
pinky-lilac,   sweet-smelling  petals.     There  were  various  kinds  of  grasses,  more 


*  In  length  not  more  than  100  versts ;  i.e.  from  the  stream  Nomokhnn-khoto  on 
the  west  to  the  river  Egrai-gol  on  the  east. 
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nniincalus  and  [wlygonuro,  just  in  flower.  These  were  along  the  bottom  of  the 
nullsh.  Od  the  da;  hillgitlea  grew  three  kinds  of  a«trs^aliiB,  aad  a  tiny  euphorbia 
which  liter&llf  covered  the  small  mounds  of  earth  throwo  up  by  the  huirowing 
of  marmote.  We  found  large  quantitiaa  of  the  above  flora  ou  the  euooy  or  south- 
west  fide,  and  amongst  the  rocka  was  found  the  first  and  only  £|>ecimeD  of  the 
Rhenni  spiti/ormt  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  Onaphaiium  leontopodiam. 

Higher  in  the  hilis  we  came  across  the  PrxtieaJfkia  tangatiaa,  the  former  hand- 
some iris,  pretty  yellow  pediculnris,  ranunculus,  two  or  three  saxifraKa.  The  three 
last,  i.r.  fedicularin,  ranunculus,  and  saiifraga,  grew  near  water.  On  clay,  broken 
hillsides  was  the  yellow  corydalis  juBt  coming  into  flower,  alongside  of  the  ephedra 
and  light  lilac-coloured  astragalus.  On  soft  grasaland  amongst  rusplendent  primulas 
was  the  Adonit  ceemlaa.  The  great  cold  coming  every  now  and  then  had  prevented 
the  gentians  and  violets  from  flowBring  earlier.  On  the  southern  slope  the  flowers 
were  poorer  and  less  developed,  owing  to  the  colder  mountain  air;  but  at  the  fsot 
of  the  hills  on  the  southern  side,  in  sheltered  places,  we  found  one  or  two  sweet- 
meUing  Stocks  {Chtirfinthut). 

We  reached  the  northern  foot  of  the  Burk  ban -Buddha  fange  the  first  evening, 
and  on  the  second  the  Noyon-bulak  (spring),  where  we  had  arranged  to  meet  the 
Baron -dsassak.  Here  we  made  our  flnal  pre[<aration8,  and  got  together  a  flock  of 
some  seventy  sheep  before  proceeding  further.  After  passing  some  nomad  Mongols, 
the  expedition  reached  an  excellent  camping- ground,  where  grazing  was  plentiful ; 
and  here  we  decided  to  stay  for  the  best  part  of  a  week,  so  as  [o  learn  more  about 
tbeee  hilla  and  get  better  acquainted  with  our  animals.  This  comparatively 
long  halt  was  all  to  the  good,  as  it  accustomed  our  breathing-organs  to  the 
raretied  air.  For  our  new  companions  this  was  especiiilly  necessary,  us  the 
weakest  of  them  at  this  hijih  altitude  suffered  considerable  discomfort  for 
the  first  few  days,  after  which  all  went  well,  and  we  were  able  to  maks  oumeroua 
excursicHis  to  tlie  adjacent  uninhabited  nullahs.  The  hill  flora  dailj  l>egan  more 
and  more  to  awaken,  and  consequentlj  to  enrioh  our  collection.  On  reaching  the 
hill  Lsduigin,  our  indefatigable  botanist,  seemed  to  be  rejuvenated,  and  spent  whole 
days  in  the  nullahs,  carefully  searching  them.  Kaznakoff,  who  was  also  an  expert 
collector,  amused  himself  getting  togetlier  a  quantity  of  invertebrate  specimens, 
and  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  filling  jars  and  bottles  with  the  various  kinds  of 
moUusca,  beetles,  and  flies,  which  were  unknown  to  him,  not  to  mention  lisardsand 
snakes.  TeleshofT  was  equally  in  his  element  shooting  birds  and  animals  peculiar 
to  Tibet.  In  fact,  with  our  arrival  in  the  hills  a  mantle  of  energy  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  members  of  the  parly,  and  it  was  to  no  vain  purpose  that  the  sou^ 
had  so  loudly  called  us  from  the  Tsaidam's  inhospitable  waste. 

We  were  still  obliged  to  keep  our  huge,  fierce  mastiff  Qarza  on  the  chain,  for 
fear  of  its  attacking  the  Mongols,  including  even  its  former  owners.  Since  it  had 
got  to  know  us  it  would  attack  all  of  them,  except  those  of  the  Burials  who  now 
and  again  wore  their  national  coKume.  The  strength  of  the  l)east  was  marvellous. 
Once  whan  barking  excitedly  at  some  intruder  it  dragged  about  after  it  the  heavy 
ammuDition-box  (2^  pouds)  to  which  it  had  been  fastened  during  the  day,  pulling  it 
from  place  to  place.  At  night  we  used  to  let  it  loose,  and  the  Mongols  had,  in 
consequence,  to  be  careful  where  they  went. 

But,  alas!  a  cloud  soon  darkened  our  pleasant  pastime  in  the  surrounding  hills, 
in  the  shape  of  the  serious  illness  of  our  Chinese  interpreter.  With  each  day  he 
grew  thinner  and  paler,  so  that,  much  against  my  will,  I  was  at  last  compelled  to 
send  him  first  to  the  Tsaldam,  in  charge  of  the  Baron- dsaseak,  and  afterwards 
when  convaleaoent,  to  hia  own  town — Sining  Fu.  1  discovered  later  that  this 
invalid  (Li,  as  the  Chinese  called  him)  was  a  great  trouble  to  the  dsassak. 
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wBatsoever  this  licentious  Cfiinaman  dwired  b 


com  pel  ling  the  latter 

At  dawn  on  May  27 — a  clear,  froety  morniiig — we  recommeBced  oor  miireh, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  had  succeeded  in  croflBing  the  Burkhan-Buddha.  Tiie  Bao«iit 
to  the  pMi  wati  steep  and  atony,  and  the  top  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  snow. 
The  height  of  the  pasa — Nomokhun-dawan  by  name — was,  according  l«  n^ 
aneroid,  16,030  feet.  The  neighbouring  peaka,  towering  one  above  the  other  atnongat 
the  eternal  buowf,  seemed  to  be  thouaands  of  feet  higher.  The  caravan  made  good 
time  in  reaching  the  aummit,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  camels,  which  wa 
were  obliged  to  lead  back  and  to  leave  to  ita  own  devices  on  the  first  patch  ef 
Rat  grazing-ground  we  could  lind,  till  our  Mongola  iboujd  return  to  the  Tsaidam. 
From  the  Taaidam,  which  was  enveloped  in  a  yellowish-grey  haze  of  dust,  » 
piercing  wind  wu  blowing,  and  the  temperature  was  5J°.  fleecy  bits  of  miat, 
becoming  detached  from  the  remainder,  wandered  amongst  the  higher  peak?,  and 
turning  into  black,  leaden  clouda,  every  now  and  again  burst  into  sleet.  Toward! 
Tibet  the  weather  looked  must  forbidding.  The  sky  was  oveicast,  and  the  dark  yellow 
hilltops,  buried  in  the  clouds,  had  the  appearance  of  being  wrapped  in  cotton-wooL 
Near  the  summit  no  animal  life  was  visible,  and  such  vegetation  as  ^rew  seemed 
benumbed  with  cold.  It  was  only  when  we  descended  on  the  southern  side  of  thi 
range  that  we  came  u[>on  a  stream,  free  from  ice,  who^e  green  banks  were  a  relief 
to  look  upon.  Here  we  found  quantities  of  wild-yak  bones,  and  from  their  enormous 
size  it  was  evident  that  the  animals  were  unusually  large.  We  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  coma  across  any  of  these  beasts,  though  receut  traces  of  a  large  herd  on 
the  soft  clay  sod  clearly  pointed  to  their  frequenting  the  loc^ity.  In  the  couna ' 
of  the  day  we  saw  a  bear,  as  well  as  a  smaJl  fiock  of  wild  goats  or  sheep. 

The  following  morning  we  found  it  fairly  cold  at  our  cami>  at  Shara-beilchir,  tha 
tlierraometcr  showing  the  minimum  temperature  at  sunset  had  been  13-6"  below  eero. 
The  stream  had  dried  up,  leaving  a  glistening  icy  crust  behind  it,  but  nevertheless 
after  an  hour  or  two  the  rays  of  the  southem  sun  began  to  warm  ub.  The  onward 
path  lay  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  the  Aljk-nor  lake,  which  feeds 
a  ftream  of  the  same  name  that  flows  eastwards  till  iU  junction  with  the  Egrai^ol, 
On  climbing  the  next  ridge  we  saw  a  large  valley,  and  close  to  us  a  iride  strip  of 
water  shining  in  the  sun.  A  little  later  the  lake  itself  came  into  view,  and  beyond  it, 
in  the  grey  diatance,  the  Burla-At^ai  bilU.  In  the  south-east  stood  out  the  Amuen- 
kor  range  <f  mountains.  These,  like  the  Burkhan-Buddha,  which  we  had  ju«t 
oroEBcd,  had  a  covering  of  snow  on  the  summit.  In  addition  to  these  principal  rangea, 
there  were  quantities  of  smaller  hills  running  away  to  the  south  and  filling  in  tha 
whole  distance  to  Tibet,  which  here  had  an  average  height  of  13,000  to  15,000  feet. 

After  a  couple  of  honta  we  reached  the  north-east  shore  of  tha  Alyk-nor,  where 
we  Kelocted  a  soft  gteen  patch  of  ground  on  which  to  encamp.  Mensre.  Kasnakoff 
and  Laduigin,  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  on  the  Gret  day  (May  28), 
went  out  on  the  lake  in  our  boat  to  ascertain  its  deptli.  The  greatest  depth  wai 
15  sajens  by  the  steep  bank  at  the  southern  end,  the  ahallowest  part  being  off  tha 
low  bank  at  the  northern  end.  From  the  northern  shore  tbo  lake  became  gradually 
deeper  for  some  T  or  8  versts,  and  only  when  within  a  verst  of  the  southem  bank 
di'l  it  suddenly  become  shallower  ngaiu. 

The  men  went  out  to  shoot  antelopes  (Panlhalops  llodgnoni  and  Prwapm 
pieticauda),  which  were  to  be  seen  gnuciug  hero  and  there  in  the  wide  valley,  k. 
herd  of  wild  asses  {Aninus  Hung)  were  seen  across  the  stream  opposite  our  camp, 
and  on  the  other  bank  of  the  lake  wss  a  brgo  herd  of  wild  yaks.  The  fabuloui 
quantity  of  wild  mammahi  to  be  found  everywhere  in  nurth-oast  Tibet  can  b« 
accounted  for  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  their  worst  enemy- 
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Birds,  both  Bwimmiog  and  wading,  soon  made  their  presence  on  the  lake  known 
in  the  profound  silenoe  of  the  evening.  Grey  Indian  geese,  ducks,  divers,  pintail, 
redbill,  crested  mudsuckers  (Sterna  hirundo),  handsome  widgeon,  egrets,  plover 
(^Charagriiu  Mongolicus\  red-legged  water-hens  {Totanus  Calidris),  sandpiper 
(^Tringa  TemmitiMi)^  and  black-necked  cranes  (Grus  nigricoUis),  Close  to  the 
Bhoree  of  the  lake  or  on  the  stream  we  found  the  long- tailed  eagle,  fish-hawks, 
falcons,  black-eared  kites,  ravens,  lark?,  jays,  finches  {Pyrgilauda  ruficollis  and 
Ontfchospiza  Taezanowskii),  swallows,  and  a  few  others. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  halt  by  the  Alyk-nor,  I  sot  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lake,  taking  with  me  Badmajapoff  and  Badukshanoff, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  Mongols.  We  all  rode,  carrying  only  what  was  necessary 
for  a  shooting  trip  on  our  saddles — ^a  teapot,  cups,  and  a  few  eatables.  The  weather 
was  glorious— calm  and  clear.  The  sky  above  was  marvellously  blue,  and  we  could, 
thanks  to  the  transparency  of  the  air,  make  out  distinctly  the  most  distant  objects 
in  the  valley.  The  lowlying  shore  along  which  we  at  first  rode  was  uniform  in  8hai)e. 
Sand-banks  projected  from  the  water,  forming  islands,  which  served  as  an  asylum 
for  the  birds.  In  places  we  came  upon  springs,  fringed  with  green,  on  which  wild 
asses  and  antelope  were  feeding.  But  what  interested  us  most  were  the  bears, 
whose  fresh  tracks  had  been  noticeable  as  soon  as  we  left  camp.  They  had 
apparently  passed  the  night  on  the  higher  ground,  movin>;  down  at  daybreak  to  the 
shors  along  which  we  were  riding.  While  I  was  busily  employed  trying  to  bketch 
the  banks  and  put  in  the  shade  of  colour  on  the  top  of  the  water,  as  well  as  to 
sketch  the  birds  swimming  about  on  it,  my  companions  amused  themselves 
watching  the  various  herds  of  animals  wandering  by  the  shore.  The  boars  were 
soon  sighted,  and  we  could  with  the  naked  eye  easily  distinguish  the  powerful 
build  of  the  male  compared  with  smaller  dimensions  of  his  mate.  Now  that  they 
were  in  our  path,  the  temptation  to  go  after  them  was  irresistible.  As  we  got 
nearer  we  saw  that  they  were  playing,  and  that  it  would  consequently  be  easy  to 
get  close  enough  for  a  shot  at  them. 

Leaving  the  ponies,  Badmajapoff  and  I  went  after  them  with  the  cunning  of 
experienced  hunters.  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  morning 
air.  Dusf,  raised  by  a  footfall,  fell  whence  it  had  risen,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  our  quarry  would  scent  us.  When,  however,  we  reached  the  piitch  of  level 
ground  on  which  they  were  disporting  themselves,  we  were  at  once  I'erceived. 
Brain  instantly  stopped  playing,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  haunches,  looked 
intently  in  our  direction.  His  mate  shuffled  up  to  him,  equally  alarmed.  For  the 
moment  they  might  have  been  statues,  but  quickly  arranging  which  animal  each 
was  y}  take,  we  tired  simultaneously.  My  bruin  fell  heavily  on  the  sward,  while 
the  she-bear  appeared  to  do  the  same;  but  quickly  getting  uj),  she  almost  un- 
noticeably  slipped  off  the  green  and  disappeared.  When  we  came  up  to  the  other — 
the  dead  bear — she  had  already  gone  some  distance,  but  with  the  glasses  we  could 
make  cot  her  quick  shuffling  gait  and  occasional  halts,  as  the  poor  frightened  beast 
looked  back  in  our  direction.  My  companion  mourned  her  escape,  but  I  endeavoured 
to  console  him  by  saying  that  in  the  future  months  he  would  have  many  a  chance 
of  correcting  his  mistake  and  proving  to  us  his  marksmanship. 

Having  skinned  our  victim  and  fastened  his  coat  to  one  of  our  saddles,  we  were 
ready  to  move  on,  when  suddenly  I  caught  sight  of  another  large  old  bear  coming 
quietly  towards  us  from  a  neighbouring  marsh.  While  I  was  wondering  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  he  came  closer  and  closer,  as  if  purposely  making  for  us,  until 
he  was  within  400  paces.  Slipping  off  my  pony,  I  quickly  went  to  meet  him,  and 
when  within  about  120  paces,  dro])ped  him  like  a  log  with  a  couple  of  bullets  from 
my  Berdan  rifle.    His  skin,  like  that  of  the  first,  was  in  excellent  condition,  so 
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we  loBt  no  time  in  removing  it.  Inside  him  we  found  some  eggjB,  probably  tbose 
of  birds  whose  nests  he  had  pillaged  in  the  marsh.  The  stomach  of  the  first  bruin, 
which  I  had  killed  in  the  middle  of  his  game  of  play,  had  been  quite  empty. 

Having  tied  the  second  skin  to  one  of  the  saddles,  we  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
on  towards  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  Tologinin  by  name,  where  by  the  bsAk  of  a 
clear  running  stream,  flowing  from  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the  Alyk-nor, 
we  called  a  temporary  halt.  With  the  dry  wood  and  grass  around  us»  we  soon 
had  a  nice  fire  burning,  on  which  we  roasted  meat  and  boiled  water  for  tea.  Our 
appetites  that  morning  were  indeed  to  be  envied,  for  we  were  as  hungry  as  the 
proverbial  hunter.  The  ponies  we  let  loose,  and  they  revelled  in  the  green  pasture 
land.  The  weather  was  perfectly  glorious.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  pure 
blue  sky,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  high  in  the  heavens,  were  perceptibly 
warmer.  Lying  on  my  back  on  the  soft  velvety  grass,  I  gazed  upwards  into  the 
wonderfully  azure  sky,  and  high  above  me  in  the  blue  I  could  distinguish  wandering 
birds  of  pre} — vultures — from  whose  sharp  eyes  the  carcases  of  our  victims  had 
not  long  escaped.  These  rovers  of  the  air  moved  towards  the  direction  of  their 
l)Ooty,  and  then  swooped  downwards  like  veritable  bombs.  Taking  up  my  glasses, 
I  looked  at  the  place  where  we  had  left  the  dead  bears,  and  saw  a  wild  ass  come 
up  to  one  of  them,  walk  round  it,  and  then,  stopping  with  his  head  erect  as  if 
suspecting  something,  suddenly  dash  off  at  full  speed.  The  feathered  scayengers 
were  still  moving  towards  one  central  point — their  booty — where  a  glorious  least 
awaited  them. 

After  finishing  their  tea,  my  companions  set  to  work  improving  the  skins  by 
scraping  off  the  thick  fatty  tissues,^  which,  as  we  threw  them  aside,  served  to 
entice  one  of  the  white  vultures.  It  swooped  down  quite  close  to  us ;  but  for  its 
daring  impudence  this  winged  robber  forfeited  its  life,  being  bowled  over  by  a 
bullet  from  one  of  our  military  ''  three-line  **  rifles.  Its  plumage  was  so  beautiful 
that  we  kept  it  for  our  collection.  Later  we  continued  our  journey  round  the  lake, 
keeping  for  as  long  as  possible  close  to  the  shore.  The  western  end  was  much 
intersected  by  small  streams  falling  into  the  lake  and  forming  between  them  ponds 
and  |K)«»ls,  which  made  movement  both  difficult  and  slow.  Avoiding  a  bog,  we 
got  on  to  what  was  evidently  an  animal  track,  winding  about  on  grayel  soil 
and  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  rising,  bringing  us  on  to  the  high  shore  of  the 
lake,  whence  we  could  see  the  valley  lying  before  us  in  all  its  beauty.  On  the 
glistening  surface  of  the  water  the  huge  peaks  of  the  Burkhan  Buddha  were 
reflected  as  if  in  a  looking-glass. 

Having  killed  some  shore  swallows  {Cottle  riparia)  which  were  flying  over  the 
rocky  shore,  we  continued  on  our  way.  Shortly  afterwards  we  saw  a  herd  of  wild 
asses  coming  towards  us  from  the  near  hills,  and  they  were  brave  enougii  to 
approach  within  fifty  paces  of  us.  I  studied  them  intently  through  my  glasses, 
but  in  theif  large  deep  eyes  could  detect  no  sign  of  fear — only  curiosity.  How- 
ever, we  were  obliged  to  push  on,  and  as  we  moved  forward  they  at  once  took  fright. 
They  raised  their  heads  high,  snorted  loudly,  and  then  turning  round  quickly 
galloped  off,  kicking  at  one  another  as  they  went.  When  cm  the  move  the  wild 
ass  carries  his  head  proudly  erect,  and  waves  his  short  tail  from  side  to  ude.  On 
our  way  to  camp  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  we  passed  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  in  addition  several  antelopes,  whose  beautiful  shape  and  graceful 
build,  the  size  and  carriage  of  their  horns,  as  well  as  their  quick  and  curious  gait, 
called  forth  remarks  of  admiration  and  astonishment  from  my  young  companions. 


*  It  is  only  possible  to  skin  animals  roughly  when  out  shooting;  the  actual  oleaning 
and  curing  of  trophies  is  done  in  camp. 
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Wb  were  BO  busily  ocou|iied  in  watching  the  vacioua  animals  that  we  imperceptibly 
approaohed  our  camp,  to '.the  east  of  which  (and  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  stream) 
Ivanoff  and  iome  of  the  cosaacks  were  waiting  to  show  ua  the  beet  oroflBing.  A 
few  more  minutes  and  we  were  in.  With  splendid  appetites  we  tackled  the 
mutton  and  drank  our  tea,  describing  to  the  others  what  we  had  seen  and  done. 

The  Alyk-nor  lies  in  an  open  valley,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Burkhan- 

Buddha  range,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Under-Kuku  hilU.    Although  nearly  40 

verBts  in  cirenmference,  this  fresh-water  basin  seenis  comparatively  small,  owing  to 

the  gigantic  scale  of  its  surronndings — the  Tibetan  mounlaioB.     Ita  height  above 

the  Bea  ib  13,370  feet    Its  greatest  length,  which  is  by  the  lowlying  shore  at  tho 

Lsortb  end,  is  15  versts.    Ita  other  measurements  have  been  already  given.    The 

^pdour  on  the  top  of  the  water  was  very  variable,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 

Vtoriace  and  the  light.    If  the  water  were  calm,  the  surface  smooth,  and  the  sky 

okmdlees,  the  lake  seemed  steely-blue.    Under  opposite  conditions  its  colour  was 

monotonouely  grey,  varied  only  by  occasional  dark  shades. 

As  regards  icbthyologica!  fauna,  the  Uke  could  boast  of  but  few  varieties, 
though  it  was  literally  crammad  with  fish.  The  great  quantity  of  them,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  of  Tibet,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  these  waters 
liBTing  probably  never  been  fished  since  the  banning  of  the  world.  We  kept  the 
following  specimenB  from  the  Alyk-nor  for  our  collection :  Schaopygopsii  thermalin, 
S(h.  maiacanlhm  and  aphua  (Nemaehiltis  Kungasanui,  N.  Orastui),  of  which, 
(UiOording  to  Prof  A.  M.  Inkoylsky,  of  the  Kharkoff  UuiverBlty,  the  latter  is  a 
new  species. 

The  foreshores  of  the  lake  were  covered  with  a  grassy  vegetation.  The  low- 
lying  ground  was  dotted  with  green  [matches,  on  which  were  small  reeds,  blue  and 
yellow  iris,  primula,  and  saussurea;  and  amongst  them  the  common  shrubs 
(ifyricorta  Proslrala)  so  typical  of  Tibet.  The  flora  to  be  found  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  were  richer  and  more  varied.  In  a  stony  nullah 
close  under  the  hill  we  came  across  crimson  nillk-vetcb  (_AitragaliiB  scythroput), 
while  here  and  there  was  sweet-smelling  stock  {Chtiranthus),  and  in  the 
narrower  clefts  under  the  cUOs  were  more  of  the  common  stirub  (Mt/ricaria 
prostrala).  Tbeir  leaves  appeared  paralyzed  with  the  frost,  and  broke  off  the 
moment  one  touched  tbem.  Amongst  them  the  pediculaiia  was  stru^ling  to  come 
into  Sower.  Near  tho  myricaria,  as  If  thrown  there,  was  the  green  rose  (Suusiurea), 
irf  which  some  of  tho  preceding  year's  tall  bushes  were  still  in  flower.  On  the  top 
of  the  steep  cliffs  was  the  corydalis,  and  lower  down  the  euphorUa.  A  somewhat 
UsB  common  plant  was  the  Prgetaaleftia  langutiea  with  yellow  petals,  and  growing 
on  the  dry  clay  slopes  were  wild  lea  bushes  and  eurotia. 

The  stream  Alyk-noring-gol,  flowing  out  of  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Alyk-nor, 
runs  in  an  almost  west-to-eaat  direction,  corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  biilii 
and  the  valley  which  they  enclose.  At  first  narrow  and  of  a  yellowiah  clayey 
colour,  this  stream  as  it  moves  eastwards  widens  and  becomes  clear  from  the  rapid 
Bilvery  waters  of  the  brooks  tumbling  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  Amnen-kor 
range,  wbii;b  is  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Btill  larger  range  Amne-macbiu 
C"  Qray-headed  Grandfather  ").  The  length  of  this  stream  till  its  junction  with  the 
I^rai-gol  (on  the  left  bank)  is  about  80  versts,  and  the  foree  of  its  current  was 
fairly  strong. 

The  Alyk-noring-gol  valley,  narrowing  in  places  to  a  width  of  Ave  versts,  and  in 
others  opening  to  nearly  double  that  width,  is  rich  in  pasture  land,  and  affords  ample 
graoog  for  wild  animals.  Thu  Taaidam  Mongols  go  there  every  year  to  bunt  wild 
ossee,  antelo|)es,  and  wild  yakti.  The  vegetation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is 
little  different  to  that  by  the  lake.    The  further  we  proceeded  eastwards  the  greater 
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quantities  of  statice,  Przewalskia  tanyutica^  and  eurotia  were  yiaible ;  along  the 
streams  rising  in  the  Anmen-kor  Hyppophm  rhamnofde$j  Poteniilla  frutico»%f  were 
abundant.  Amongst  the  yellow  and  lilacHX)loiired  iris  mentioned  above  was  the 
Iris  iigrida,  which  eventually  took  its  place.  This  had  large  beautiful  flowers.  By 
the  marshy  edges  of  pools  we  found  Ladotis,  and  a  little  higher  ThermopsiM  alpina. 
Here  and  there  was  the  Myricaria  prostrata,  but  it  was  more  scarce  than  formerly, 
and  consequently  finer.  There  was  also  the  greenish-yellow  slipper,  the  amaU  low- 
growing  ephedra  and  the  Lasiagrosiis  splendeus  ;  the  latter  we  found  along  the 
Hides  of  the  valley  close  to  the  hills.  Amongst  the  Eyppophm  rhamnoides  grew 
clematis  {Clematis  Orientcdis)  and  the  tiny  sweet-smelling  honey suckU  (^Jjonicera), 
and  along  the  branch  streams  rhubarb  (Rheum  sptci/orme).  Under  the  hill  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Burkhan-Buddha  range  there  were  quantities  of  stock  (Ckeiran- 
thus)  with  yellow  and  reddish-brown  flowers,  deeply  rooted  amongst  the  stones. 
By  the  marshes  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Anmen-kor  various  kinds  of  herbs 
and  other  grassy  plants  were  growing,  among  which  was  the  primula  and  golden- 
yellow  bachelor's  button  {Ranunculus), 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Alyk-noring-gol  and  the  Egrai-gol  we  met  for  the  first 
time  the  nomad  Tanguts  belonging  to  the  Aimak  Bangan.  They  were  living  in  a 
small  number  of**  banuiks,"  called  by  the  Tibetans  "  banags." 

After  traversing  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Alyk-noring-gol  valley,  we  left  it 
near  the  Kuku-bulak  (spring),  entering  one  of  the  northern  nullahs  of  the  Amnen- 
kor,  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross  so  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  on  our  journey  south. 
At  first  this  nullah  seemed  quite  attractive,  but  as  we  moved  up  it  the  view  became 
wilder,  the  ascent  stonier,  steeper,  and  narrower;  even  the  path  was  sometimes 
invisible,  and  before  we  bad  been  on  it  long,  Jeroy— one  of  the  Mongols  who  was 
invaluable  as  a  shepherd  in  charge  of  our  animals,  though  worthless  as  a  guide,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  been  given  to  us  by  Baron  dsassak — was,  to  our  disgust, 
obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance  as  to  the  road.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this  I  ordered 
him  to  proceed  in  rear,  and  trusted  to  my  own  instincts  and  the  knowledge  which  I 
had  acquired  in  my  prolonged  wanderings  to  enable  me  to  guide  the  party. 

The  first  day  of  our  stay  in  the  Anmen-kor  hills,  June  6,  was  remarkable 
for  the  great  cold,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of  snow  which  fell  in  great  heavy 
flakes  from  early  morning  till  noon,  covering  the  ground  with  a  thick  layer  more 
than  a  foot  deep.  As  we  slowly  ascended,  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
hills — mountain  finches  {Leucosticte  hmmatopygia) — ^flew  down  the  centre  of  the 
nullah,  and  with  shrill  cries  crossed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  now  and  then 
settling  close  to  the  passing  caravan.  Amidst  the  noise  of  their  cries  I  soon  heard 
others — sweet,  delicate,  soft  soimds — quite  new  to  me,  and  which  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  After  a  few  minutes  I  was  astonished  to  see  on  the  nearest  rocks,  as 
well  as  on  the  grass-covered  slopes,  some  very  beautiful  birds  which  it  was  not 
diificult  to  recognize  as  the  Leucosticte  Rohoi'owskiiy  discovered  on  the  late 
Prjevalsky*8  last  journey  in  the  Burkhan-Buddha  mountains,  and  which  I  had  for 
some  time  hoped  to  come  across  in  this  part  of  the  Tibetan  hills.  M.  Pijevalsky's 
exi>edition  succeeded  in  securing  only  one  specimen  of  this  bird,  in  spite  of  making 
a  special  trip  in  order  to  try  and  get  a  hen  bird  (they  had  already  got  a  cock).  And 
here,  sixteen  years  later,  I  again  saw  them,  both  single  birds  as  well  as  in  coveys, 
amongst  which  wore  both  the  red  males  and  the  smaller  grey  females.  At  first  I 
only  gazed  at  them  longingly  from  afar,  but  within  half  an  hour  I  was  holding  two 
dead  birds  in  my  hand,  and  involuntarily  I  remembered  our  celebrated  ornithologist 
V.  L.  Bianky,  who  on  saying  good-bye  to  me  had  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would 
secure  a  s})ecimcn  of  this  bird,  describing  the  grey  colour,  which  was  then  more  or 
less  a  guess.    From  the  specimens  in  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  Imperial 
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Academ;  of  Science,  theaboTe-Biciitioned  zoologiat  baa  beea  able  now  U>  recognize  a 
new  species,  Ihe  Eozlowia  (^Kodowia  Boboroii:skii). 

Delighted  at  gettiug  BUQh  vnluable  trophies,  I  had  quite  furgotten  the  unpleasant- 
nees  of  the  weather.  It  wns  now  mid-day.  The  snow  was  no  longer  falling,  but 
the  brilliant  glare  of  the  glittering  anow  in  the  aun  hurt  our  cjei.  Aa  the  khajnikg 
vrere  tired  and  our  yaks  required  a  rest,  we  were  obliged  (o  lialt  and  ease  Ihero  for  a 
tine  of  their  heavy  loads.  The  neighbouring  rocky  jteaks,  towering  aboye  the 
ri^F^  at  times  were  yiaihlo,  and  again  at  times  were  hidden  from  our  view  by  the 
moTiDg  clouds  which  wandered  picturesquely  amongst  the  mountsiua.  After  ratlinr 
a  Et«ep  ascent  we  reached  the  atony,  laior-lika  ridge.  The  hea^y  snow  which  had 
fallen,  though  mnkitig  movement  difficolt,  enabled  us  t«  follow  the  zigsngs,  and  we  at 
last  reached  the  centre  of  the  pass — height  15,090  feet.  The  highest  peak  was  nomc 
700  or  1000  feet  above  it.  On  neither  side  of  the  ymss  whs  there  ftny  view  to  be  hid. 
To  the  north  it  was  snowing  heavily.  To  the  aoulh  waa  another  range  of  Itllls. 
As  this  route  is  never  used  by  natives,  the  path  we  followed  must  have  been 
maile  by  animals— wild  yaks  and  asses.  The  descent  down  the  northern  side 
of  this  nameless  pa«8  was  steeper  than  the  ascent,  and  we  were  therefore  ail  the 
sooner  at  the  grassy  bottom  of  the  nullah,  though  obliged  to  lead  eauh  of  tiie 
boUi  so  M  to  prevent  thera  slipping.  When  darkness  came  on  we  decided  to  bivouac 
where  we  were,  and  we  were  then  able  to  rest  after  all  the  discomforts  of  the  day. 
We  were  so  worn  out  that  a  bear,  coming  almost  into  our  bivouac  like  an 
unexpected  guest,  was  allowed  to  depart  of  his  own  free  will.  Taking  every 
advantage  of  hiii  luck,  he  proceeded  along  the  bottom  of  the  nullab,  from  bottom  to 
top,  and,  passing  an  overhanging  rock,  leisurely  stood  up  on  his  hied  pawa  and  care- 
fully scratched  hia  back  against  the  rugged  projecting  boulder. 

Next  morning,  proceeding  downwards^  along  the  nullah  and  gradcally  inolining 
to  the  north,  we  reached  a  pretty  piece  of  ground  amrounded  by  rocks  dotted  with 
sbrube,  and  close  to  rich  grassland,  which  enabled  us  to  halt  four  days  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  animals.  From  here  two  expeditions  were  made,  one  by 
myself  to  reconnoitre  the  pass  leading  over  the  principal  range  to  the  south,  the 
other  by  KaznakofT  to  the  north,  in  order  to  buy  some  transport  bulla  from  the 
nomad  Tanguts,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  reliable  guide.  Laduigin  and 
Teleshoff  scoured  the  neighbouring  rocks  in  search  of  specimens  for  their  collections. 
Early  on  June  9  Kaznako/T  and  I  left  camp  almost  aimultaneously.  At  first  I 
followed  the  same  nullah  by  which  we  had  arrived,  but  after  a  Lttle  got  into  a 
et«eper  one  leading  towanis  the  summit  of  the  sonlhern  range.  As  a' rule  I  pre- 
ferred tiding  to  walking,  and  ns  we  went  along  I  carefully  scanned  the  rocks  nnd 
tbe  grass  patches  between  them  for  life  and  flowerB.  Musk-deer  were  to  be  seen 
grazing,  but  they  scampered  off  over  the  rocka  as  soon  as  they  noticed  us.  A  Utile 
further  on  we  saw  a  herd  of  wild  asaaa  down  in  the  valley,  while  high  above  the 
hills  we  now  and  again  «aw  the  ubiqaitous  vultures.  Tbe  sun  rose  slnggiebly, 
little  by  little  lighting  up  the  side  nullahs,  and  inatrad  of  silvery  hoar  frost  (ho 
gnas  was  covered  with  glittering  drops  of  dew.  Hoppin;;  about  on  the  boulders 
were  large  handsome  mountain  finches  (Pyrhospizn  longirottrit),  Onrpo'lamu  Tubi- 
eiUotJa,  Aeeenlor  fidvtscefm,  A.  ruhetiihida,  and  other  small  birds,  brightening 
the  summer  morning  with  their  son^s. 

As  we  ueared  tbe  pass  we  came  across  a  red  hear,  whioh  was  so  occupied  with 
his  own  alfairs  that  he  never  perceived  me  coming  up  to  him  till  a  couple  of  bullets 
laid  him  low.  The  sound  of  the  shots  eclioing  louilly  among  the  rocka  quickly 
iUtracte<l  the  vultures,  who  from  the  near  crags  had  been  watching  our  movements. 
My  companions  on  this  cipeilition  were  Jarkoy  and  Dadai.  Having  skinned  the 
bear  and  tied  the  trophy  to  one  of  the  ponies,  we  were  about  to  proceed  on  our 
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joamey  when  a  Yulture  swooped  down  to  dose  to  me  thsi  I  had  to  day  him,  hii 
body  falling  close  to  that  of  the  bear.  As  soon  as  I  fired  all  his  winged  oompaniooi 
flew  up  from  the  rocks,  and,  circling  over  the  dead  bodies,  settled  again  in  their 
former  places.  But  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  even  when  we  had  prooeeded 
some  distance  they  still  refrained  from  approaohing  the  dead  bodies.  Meanwhile 
we  had  neared  the  pass.  The  snake-like  path  wound  about  the  steep  slope  and 
crossed  on  to  more  accessible  ground,  where  we  saw  our  pretty  friends  the  finches 
{Kodowia  Bohorowskii),  and  halting  for  a  few  moments  I  shot  a  couple  of  them. 
Another  half-hour  and  we  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  whence  we  eagerly 
scanned  the  broad  horizon  to  the  south.  In  firont  of  us  was  a  tyfnoal  Tibetan  hill, 
down  which  the  descent  was  considerably  steeper  than  the  ascent  which  we  had  Just 
made,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  panorama  before  us,  gUstening  amongst  the 
greenish-yellow  yelyety  foothills,  lay  the  watery  expanse  of  the  Oiing-nor.  Beyond 
this  fairly  large  lake,  in  the  blueish  distance,  rose  the  wall-like  ridge  of  anow-capped 
mountains  which  give  birth  to  the  Yellow  and  Blue  riyers.  The  rarefied  air  was 
remarkably  transparent,  so  much  so  as  to  mislead  us  with  regard  to  the  distance  of 
the  lake,  whose  shores  we  could  so  clearly  see.  For  long  I  was  unable  to  tear 
myself  away  from  this  wonderful  picture,  presenting  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
yiew  on  tho  northern  side,  where  the  ground  fell  away  in  predpitous  wild-looking 
gorges  divided  by  sharp-ridged  spurs. 

Being  sufficiently  satisfied  with  our  knowledge  of  the  road,  and  after  fixing  the 
height  of  the  pass  as  16,780  feet,  we  conmienced  to  retrace  our  stepe  along  the 
morning's  path,  zigzaging  about  across  the  narrow  strips  of  snow  lying  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hill.  Soon,  on  a  projecting  rock,  I  saw  a  second  red  bear, 
smaller  but  similar  to  that  which  I  had  killed  earlier  in  the  day.  They  wore 
evidently  a  pair,  and  this  was  now  the  widowed  female  searching  for  her  mate,  but 
she  was  wise  in  time,  and  so  avoided  following  him  on  his  unknown  distant  journey. 
On  the  moist  edges  of  green  plots  we  were  again  lucky  in  securing  spedmens  of  the 
mountain  finches,  which  were  on  this  occasion  together  with  the  Leueosticte  hmma- 
iopygia.  Proceeding  on  to  where  the  dead  bruin  lay,  we  found,  to  our  surprise, 
that  the  body  had  not  been  touched  by  the  vultures,  which  had  now  collected 
in  countless  numbers.  The  reason  was,  doubtless,  the  presence  of  the  dead  bird 
lying  alongside ;  so  to  see  what  would  happen,  we  amused  oursdves  by  removing  its 
body  some  hundred  paces,  when  we  were  rewarded  by  seeing  its  companions 
immediately  swoop  down  one  after  another  on  to  the  dead  bear  and  commence 
their  feast.'  Fighting  over  the  body,  those  huge  birds  attacked  each  other  with 
b^k,  talon,  and  wing,  filling  the  air  with  their  curious  discordant  cries.  To  dis- 
mount and  fire  into  the  brown  of  them  with  my  '*  three-line  rifie  "  was  the  work  of 
a  moment,  whereupon  away  they  flew,  with  the  exception  of  dx,  which  had 
breathed  their  last.  Of  the  bear  little  remained.  Taking  home  for  our  collection  a 
pdr  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  Oyp$  himtdayensis^  we  finished  our  sport  for  the 
day,  and,  as  the  sun  had  already  sunk  below  the  horizon,  we  made  tracks  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  camp. 

Kaznakoff  had  already  returned  with  some  nomad  Tanguts,  from  whom  he  had 
luckily  been  able  to  purchase  three  transport  bulls  and  some  butter.  We  gave 
them  two  of  the  most  tired  of  our  khalniks,  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to^pick  up 
again  at  the  Tsaidam  on  our  return  journey,  and  we  persuaded  one  of  them,  who 
professed  intimate  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  accompany  us  as  a  guide. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  with  him  regarding  the  route,  I  learned  that  the  pass 
which  I  had  discovered  was  really  one  of  the  best  over  the  Amnen-kor  range,* 

*  Some  10  versts  to  the  east  of  the  pass  which  we  croesed  is  another,  called  the 
Kara-gel,  which  is  equally  accessible*. 
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leadiDg  into  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-Ho,  or  Ma-chu  river,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
l^betans.    It  is  also  known  as  the  Yellow  river. 

The  Aranen-kor  range,  as  has  been  said  above,  is  the  western  continuation 
of  the  Amne-machin.  In  length  about  100  versts  from  west  to  east,  and  in  breadth 
about  30  versts,  this  range  consists  towards  the  west  of  two  chains  of  peaks,  tower- 
ing among  the  eternal  snows.  We  determined  the  level  of  the  snow-line  here  as 
about  16,170  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  Tibetan  side  we  only  were  able  to  see 
these  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  on  the  western  half  of  the  above  range.  Q^nerally 
speaking,  the  Amnen-kor  appears  much  less  imposing  from  the  south  than  from  the 
north.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Amnen-kor,  being  usually  under  snow,  feed  a 
number  of  small  streams  belonging  to  the  Tsaidam  basin.  The  southern  side  gives 
rise  to  one  or  two,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Hwang- Ho,  which  itself  runs  into  the 
PiBcific  ocean.  With  regard  to  the  indefinite  expression  "  one  or  two,"  1  should 
mention  that  one  stream  was  reconnoitred  by  us,  and  is  accordingly  shown  on  the 
map.  It  rises  in  the  western  and  higher  part  of  the  Amnen-kor,  and,  en  route  to  the 
YeUow  river,  receives  on  its  left  bank  several  streams,  which  flow  from  the  nullahs 
farther  east.  As  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Amnen-kor  is  still  unknown,  one  can 
only  guess  as  to  the  existence  of  other  streams.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  this  range 
are,  generally  speaking,  much  the  same  as  those  on  the  more  northern  portion  of 
the  Burkhan-Buddha. 

{To  he  eofUinued,) 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  TRANSPORTING  POWER  OF  SEA 

CURRENTS.* 

By  Dr.  JOHN  S.  OWENS. 

Thb  great  difierences  of  opinion  which  exist  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  wave 
and  current  action  in  moving  material  upon  the  foreshore  or  sea-bed  show  the 
necessity  for  some  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  study  of  coast  erosion,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  one 
which  is  beset  with  many  difliculties  and  pitfalls. 

The  experiments  about  to  be  described,  while  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the 
subject,  will,  I  hope,  give  rise  to  some  discussion  from  which  valuable  information 
may  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  matter  is  one  pre-eminently  suited  for  research,  the 
opinion  of  the  members  upon  the  lines  along  which  this  should  run  will  be  valuable. 
These  experiments  were  made  last  August,  on  the  coast  of  tie  Wash,  near  Holme, 
Norfolk,  where  there  is  a  fine  stretch  of  sands  exposed  at  low  water ;  and,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  several  large  pools  or  swills  left  by  the  receding  tide,  currents  of 
varying  velocities  could  be  obtained  near  the  outlets  of  these  pools  into  the  sea.  I 
wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  And  out,  by  actual  trial  on  a  natural  bed,  what  sized 
stones  a  current  of  a  certain  velocity  could  move. 

The  method  adopted  was  as  follows  :  Having  procured  and  numbered  a  series  of 
flint  stones  ranging  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  I  found 
a  suitable  current,  and  placed  these  stones  one  by  one  on  the  bottom  over  which  the 
current  was  flowing,  until  the  size  was  found  which  the  current  was  just  able 
to  move,  the  next  size  above  being  refused ;  the  number  of  the  stone  was  then  noted. 
The  next  step  was  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  current.  This  was  done  by  driving 
two  stakes  into  the  bed  a  measured  distance  apart,  and  timing  the  travel  of  a  float 

•  Research  Department,  November  15,  1907. 
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between.  It  was  posBible  to  get  the  velocity  with  great  aocuraoy  by  this  method, 
the  observation  bein^;  repeated  several  times  as  a  check.  The  results  of  th^ise 
observations  arc  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  table. 

During  the  <coiirge  of  the  experiments  several  curious  points  became  apparent, 
the  most  noteworthy,  jKirhap?,  being  the  extraordinary  governing  power  which  sand 
exercise!  when  present  in  any  quantity.  The  ordinary  sand  of  the  seashore  com- 
menced to  move  under  the  influence  of  a  current  of  0*86  f.p.s.,  the  movement  lieing 
in  tlic  form  of  the  well-know-n  sand  ripples;  at  all  velocities  up  tp.2*6  f.p.s.  these 
ripples  remained  well  marked,  but  at  about  the  latter  velocity  they  were  always 
swept  away,  and  san<l  movement  continued  in  a  smooth  sheet  along  the  bottom,  the 
rate  of  the  movement  being  suddenly  and  very  greatly  accelerated.  So,  then, 
between  0*85  and  2'5  f.p.s.  ripple-marks  on  a  Siindy  bottom  rendain  well  marked. 
Now,  turning  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  long  as  such  ripple-marks  existed 
on  the  bottom,  the  movement  of  each  stone  was  arrested  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ripples ;  that  is,  althou2:h  the  current  was  strong  enough  to  move  a  etone  on  a 
smooth  sandy  bottou),  it  was  not  able  to  lift  it  out  of  the  trough  beween  two  sand- 
ripples,  hence  the  stones  invariably  stopped  there.  A  current,  therefore,  of  say 
2  f.p.s.,  whicii  had  force  enough  to  move  a  stone  of  nearly  2  inches  diameter, 
was  i)revoiit'.d  from  doing  so,  except  for  a  very  short  distance,  by  the  ripple-marks. 
The  first  instance  of  continuous  movement  recorded  in  the  table  occurred  at 
2*5  f.jhs.,  when  the  sand  was  moving  in  a  continuous  sheet  and  all  ripples  had  been 
swept  away.  It  would  thus  appear  that  where  sand  exists  in  quantity,  all 
currents,  uj)  to  2*5  f.p.s.  or  1*7  mile  per  hour,  are  ineffectual  in  moving  shingle, 
whereas  at  about  2*5  f.p.s.  the  current  suddenly  acquires  the  power  of  moving 
stones  up  to  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  over  a  sandy  bottom. 

The  presence  of  even  slight  hollows  or  irregularities  in  the  bottom,  or  of  large 
flats  uyton  the  stone,  had  always  a  great  influence  upon  the  transporting  power  of 
the  current.  The  effect  of  either  of  these  was  always  to  arrest  the  movement  of 
the  stone,  unless  the  velocity  of  the  current  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  move  it;  and  if  the  bottom  was  sandy,  such  stoppage  invariably  resulted  in 
a  gradual  sinking  and  burying  of  the  stone  in  the  sandy  bottom,  so  that,  should 
the  current  subsequently  increase  in  velocity,  it  could  not  dislodge  the  stone  until 
the  sand  had  been  swept  away.  The  inference  which  this  appears  to  justify  is  that, 
since  the  sea-bottom  is  nearly  always  irregular,  and  stones  are  seldom  perfect 
spheres,  the  effect  of  currents  alone,  unless  of  exceptional  velocity,  is  chiefly  limited 
to  the  transport  of  fine  matter,  such  as  sand  and  mud. 

The  above  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  some  other  facts  which  came 
to  light.  Referring  to  ex})eriment  No.  4  on  the  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
bottom  over  which  a  stone  of  1*9  inch  diameter  w^as  rolled  by  the  current  con- 
sisted of  fine  shingle  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  diameter  at  rest.  This  is  curious, 
for  here  we  have  a  current  moving  a  stone  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  unable 
to  move  shingle  one  quarter  inch  in  diameter. 

Again,  referring  to  experiment  No.  13,  where  a  stone  about  5  inches  diameter 
was  rolled  over  a  sandy  bottom.  I  threw  into  this  current  about  6  lbs.  of 
fine  shingle,  anl  it  remained  for  some  time  in  a  heap  on  the  bottom,  particles 
moving  away  at  intiTvals  from  the  edges,  and  eventually  most  of  it  was  buried 
in  the  sand  and  remained  there.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  here  is  another  compli- 
cating feature  :  From  the  movement  of  shingle  particles  over  a  smooth  bottom,  we 
cannot  infer  that  the  same  current  would  move  the  .i  from  a  mass  of  similar 
particles.  Each  particle  derives  support  from  its  neighbours,  and,  further,  it  is* 
s^eltere  i  from  the  full  force  of  the  current ;  in  fact,  the  patch  of  shingle  behaves 
somowhat  like  a  very  thin  flat  single  stone  lying  upon  the  bottom. 
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As  it  is  with  the  transport  of  large  masseB  of  material  we  are  chiefly  ooacemed, 
here  again  appears  a  reason  for  thinking  that,  as  a  rule,  currents  alone  are  inofifectiTe 
in  moving  shingle  or  larger  stones,  and  their  action  chiefly  limited  to  the  traniport 
of  sand  and  mud. 

As  to  the  method  hy  which  a  stone  is  moTed  hy  a  current,  in  practically  all 
cases  the  stone  was  rolled  over  the  bottom  and  not  dragged  along.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  were  one  case  of  a  stone  on  a  very  smooth  slippery  bottom,  made 
so  artificially ;  and  the  other/that  of  stones  having  strands  of  seaweed  attached — the 
streamer  of  weed  preceded  the  stone  and  prevented  it  from  rolling;  I  tried  a  series 
of  flat  stones,  having  the  largest  diameter  from  2*54  to  3*25  times  the  smaller,  and 
in  all  cases  they  tumbled  over  and  over  in  the  current,  when  it  was  sinmg  enough 
to  move  them. 

While  making  this  experiment,  I  noticed  a  curious  thing.  On  throwing  one  of 
these  stones  into  a  swift  current  flowing  over  a  smooth  peat-bed,  it  rolled  irregularly 
for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  got  up  on  its  edge  and  was  carried  off  by  the  current  roll- 
ing along  like  a  wheel ;  I  then  tried  another,  throwing  it  in  as  before,  and  it  behaved 
in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  similarly  with  the  remainder  of  the  itemed,  about  a 
dozen  in  all — every  one,  without  exception,  got  up  on  its  edge  and  rolled  away  like 
a  hoop.  All  these  stones  were  disc-shaped,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  normal 
method  of  travel  of  such  flat  disc-like  stones  when  passing  over  a  smooth,  hard 
bottom. 

Turning  now  to  the  theory  of  impact  and  transport  by  a  current,  it  may  be 
stated  briefly  that  the  diameter  of  a  particle,  of  higher  speciflc  gravity  than  water, 
which  a  current  can  move  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  current 
and  inversely  as  the  density  in  water  of  the  particle  moved.  Since  the  weight  of 
the  pebble  or  stone  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of 
stone  which  a  current  can  move  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  Thus  a  current  of  2  f.p.s.  will  be  able  to  move  particles  four  times  the 
size  and  sixty-four  times  the  weight  which  a  current  of  1  f.p.s.  can  move.  A  slight 
increase  in  velocity  may  therefore  produce  effects  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  would 
be  expected. 

I  have  worked  out  upon  these  lines  the  following  formula,  which  gives  a|>proxi- 
mately  the  size  of  stone  which  a  current  of  a  given  velocity  can  move : — 

When  d  represents  the  diameter  in  inches  of  the  particle, 
W      „         „     weight  of  a  cubic  foot  in  pounds, 
V       „         „     velocity  of  current  in  feet  per  second, 
then,  for  the  ordinary  partly  rounded  pebble  lying  on  a  smooth  bottom — 

45V2  V2 

'^=W3^'^'^*^'^^°^  =  2^2 

and  the  weight  in  pounds  will  be,  if  of  flint,  approximately  0*05(i'. 

There  are  certain  variable  factors  which  make  it  impossible  to  find  an  absolutely 
correct  formula  to  suit  all  cases  ;  such  are  the  nature  of,  and  amount  of  friction  on, 
the  bottom,  and  the  shape  of  the  stone ;  but  the  above  gives  fairly  accurate  results. 
Included  in  the  table,  for  comparison,  are  two  columns  showing  the  theoretical 
diameters  and  weights  of  the  particles  which  each  current  could  move,  according  to 
the  above  formulae.  The  accompanying  diagram  gives  also  the  theoretical  curves 
of  weights  and  diameters  beside  the  actual.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  dis-  - 
crepancy  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  great  variation  in  the  conditions  under  -3 
which  each  experiment  was  carried  out. 

Returning  now  to  the  movement  of  sand.    Tlie  first  sign  of  movement  in  ssdS^ 
lying  in  a  mass  on  the  bottom  became  apparent  at  about  C*86  f.p.s. ;  now,  if  w  -ss 
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ap}dy  tbe  fbnnula  to  find  the  Telocity  required  to  move  each  grain  ungly,  as  in  the 
cue  of  the  Btonee  eiperimeDted  with,  and  taking  the  diameter  of  the  Band-grains  aa 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  which  they  oertunly  did  not  eiceed,  we  End  that  a  Telocity 
of  0'21  f.pj.  Ib  lufficiest.  I  have  no  experiment  to  check  thie  by,  but  believe  it  ia 
furly  correct. 

Again,  turning  to  experiment  13,  where  a  current  of  3*3  f.p.>.  was  not  quite 
capable  of  moving  fine  shingle  of  quarter  to  half  an  inch  diameter,  thrown  in  in 
a  heap.  The  velocity  required  to  move  gcaina  of  this  diameter  singly  is  about 
0-9  f.p.B. 
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It  will  DOW  be  noticed  that  in  both  coses  the  velocity  required  to  move  the 
grains  when  in  the  masa  was  about  four  times  that  required  to  move  them  singly. 
It  i>  not  auggecrted  that  this  ratio  holds  good  for  all  sizen  of  particles,  but  it 
showa  roughly  the  great  inBuenoe  of  the  groa[HDg  and  locking  of  the  particles 
together. 

Considering  all  the  points  mentioned,  it  wbuld  seem  that  os  the  whole  we  must 
regard  wave  aclJen  as  being  more  important  than  current  action  as  an  erosive 
^ency.  The  correct  view  of  the  matter  is  donbtleas  thRt  which  keeps  in  sight  tbe 
constant  interaction  of  these  two  agencies — the  waves  being  more  effective  in  moving 
the  larger  pattiolea  of  shingle  and  atones,  owing  to  their  sudden  and  violent  action ; 
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and  the  currents  keeping  up  a  steady  movement  from  place  to  place  of  the  finer 
saud,  and  matter  which  has  been  suspended  in  the  water  by  wave  action. 

That  fairly  rapid  currents  exist  upon  the  sea-bed  in  deep  water  beyond  the  limits 
of  wave  disturbance  appears  to  be  established ;  but  their  power,  unless  they  are  of 
very  great  veloci.y,  is  probably  limited  to  the  transport  of  fine  mud  and  sand.  Of 
coutse,  given  sufficient  velocity,  a  current  can  move  particles  of  unlimited  size,  but 
tlicse  remarks  are  intende  1  to  apply  only  to  currents  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
evidence  of  at  present. 

After  the  paper,  the  President  :  We  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to 
what  Dr.  Owens  has  had  to  tell  us.  Perhaps  Dr.  Strahan  might  open  the 
discussion. 

Dr.  A.  Straiian  :  I  tliink  that  this  paper  contains  a  large  number  of  vain- 
able  observations,  and  I  only  regret  that  the  author  had  not  more  time  at  this 
meeting  to  do  justice  to  his  work.    One  point  interests  me  greatly,  and  that  is  the 
comparative  rate  of  travel  of  large  stones  and  small.     In  the  case  of  the  Chisel 
beach,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the  east  end  the  stones  are  large,  towards  the  middle 
they  are  intermediate  in  size,  while  towards  the  west  end  of  the  beach  they  are 
small,  and  it  has  commonly  been  stated  that  this  gradation  in  size  is  due  to  attrition 
of  the  pebbles  in  their  travel  from  east  to  west.     In  writing  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir  I  had  to  sum  up  the  theories  which  had  been  advanced  on  the  Chisel  beach, 
and  I  fonned  a  different  opinion.     I  concluded  that  the  larger  pebbles  were  sorted 
out  by  wave-action,  and  that  they  travelled  eastwards  and  faster  than  the  small, 
with  the  result  that  they  assembled  at  the  east  end  of  the  beach.    One  other  point 
seems  to  me  worth  mentioning,  that  is,  that  when  the  Channel  tunnel  was  first 
proposed,  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  the  French  examined  the  sea-bottom  partly 
by  diving,  partly  by  sounding,  and  were  able  even  to  make  a  geological  map  of  the 
bottom  of  Dover  strait.    They  got  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  show  that 
the  Chalk  and  the  Greensand  crop  out  in  the  sea-bottom,  and  were  able  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  outcrops.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  current  is  capable  of 
sweeping  away  all  loose  material  from  a  large  part  of  the  strait. 

Mr.  Lamplugu  :  The  paper  contains  much  of  interest  to  geologists,  and  the 
author  has  attacked  the  subject  in  the  right  way,  but  I  think  that  the  erosive 
powers  of  currents  has  been  imderrated.     In  Holderness  there  is  a  rapidly  receding 
coast-line,  from  which  boulder  clay  and  other  drifts  are  being  removed  in  very  large 
quantity.    If  there  were  not  a  removal  of  this  material  going  on  below  low  water, 
the  tidal  platform  would  be  continuous  from  the  place  where  the  erosion  first  began. 
But  instead,  the  distance  between  high  and  low  water  is  comparatively  narrow,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  low-water  line  is  advancing  inland  proporticmally  to  the 
advance  of  the  high-water  line.    The  sea  deepens  steadily  from  the  land,  which 
proves  that  erosion  of  the  boulder  clay  is  goin^  on  much  be!ow  the  level  of  low 
water.    Moreover,  the  material ^that  has  been  removed  is  not  only  sand  and  mud, 
but  also  the  boulders  which  were  embedded  in  the  drifts,  for  if  these  boulders  had 
not  been  removed  they  would  soon  have  formed  a  protecting  layer  over  the  whole 
of  the  new  sea-floor.    The  character  of  this  bottom  shows  that  the  boulders  are 
moved  along  beneath  the  sea,  accumulating  here  and  there  for  a  time  in  patches, 
leaving  other  patches  of  bare  clay  and  smooth  sand.     The  result  is  important 
geologicallVf  because  the  encroaching  sea  produces,  not  an  absolute  plain,  but  a 
slope,  which  is  no  barrier  to  its  further  advance. 

The  author's  observations  with  regard  to  the  rolling  of  stones  along  the  bottom, 
will  help  to  account  for  de|X)sits,  such  as  the  Bunter  Pebble  Beds,  in  which  stones 
of  considerable  magnitude  sometimes  occur  scattered,  in  a  comparatively  fine-grained> 
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matrix,  and  oot  segregated.  One  sees  how  Buch  pebbles  may  have  been  set  rolling 
upon  a  smooth  sandy  floor  till  they  reached  a  rippled  surface,  and  then  brought 
suddenly  to  rest  and  embedded  in  sand.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  example  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  author's  work  to  the  geologist,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  us  further 
results  on  the  Fame  lioes. 

Dr.  Yauohan  Cobnibh  :  All  who  are  interested  in  the  action  of  waves  and 
currents  will  welcome  Dr.  Owens'  addition  to  the  experimental  data  which  we 
possess  as  to  the  connection  between  velocity  of  flow  and  size  of  stone  moved.  He 
finds  that  ordinary  seashore  sand  is  unmoved  below  a  speed  of  current  equal  to 
0*85  f.p.s. ;  that  between  0*85  f.p.e.  and  2*6  f.p.s.  the  sand  moved  in  the  form  of  the 
well-known  sand-ripples,  the  depth  of  water  being  from  1  to  5  inches ;  kt  2  f.p.8. 
shingle  on  the  bottom  remained  at  rest ;  but  that  at  2*6  f.p.s.  the  current  suddenly 
acquired  the  power  to  move  continuously  stones  of  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
1*2  lb.  in  weight,  in  a  stream  3*5  inches  deep.  My  own  hitherto  unpublished 
measurements  in  currents  of  similar  depth  on  the  Dorset  and  Norfolk  coasts  yielded 
results  concordant  with  these  observations.  I  found  that  in  clear  streams  where  the 
sand  was  not  in  the  well-known  ripples,  but  only  presented  small  lee- facing  cliffs 
at  considerable  intervals,  the  sand  was  scarcely  moved  except  in  a  few  spots  where 
svrirling  motion  occurred,  and  that  in  these  streams  the  velocity  was — 

Loeality.  Velocity.  Average  velocity. 

Branksome Chine  (Dorset)    054  f.p.s.    )  O'STfoa 

Mundsley-on-Sea  (Norfolk)    060     „      i  uo/i.p.s. 

Velocities  in  streams  showing  the  well-known  sand-ripples  about  3  inches  in 
wave-length  and  occurring  in  long  trains  were  as  follows  : — 

Locality.  Velocity.  Averctge  velocity, 

Branksome  Chine  1*16  f.p.s. 

Mundsley      ...  1'49    „ 

Branksome  Chine  1*50    „ 


M  » 


1-75    „ 


) 


1*475  f.p.s. 


The  following  observations  were  made  in  streams  in  which  the  ordinary  or  best- 
known  ripples  had  been  replaced  by  those  which  move  upstream,*  the  superincumbent 
water  bdng  moreover  turbid  owing  to  sand  continuously  in  suspension.  Stones  of 
the  beach  (smaller,  however,  than  the  author's  3-inch  pebbles)  were  often  observed 
to  be  travelling  rapidly  on  the  sandy  beds  of  these  streams. 
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Brankiome  Chine        2*00  f.p.B. 
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Mundsley  2*55 
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The  average  diameter  of  the  sand-grains  at  Branksome  was  ^q  of  an  inch  ; 
of  Mundsley  sand*  82  per  cent,  passed  through  a  mesh  of  :^  inch,  but  was  stopped 
by  a  mesh  of  ^  inch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  of  the  above  speeds 
corresponds  with  that  at  which  Dr.  Owens  found  the  &and  to  travel  in  a  continuous 
sheet  without  rippling.  I  suggest  that  this  effect  depends  upon  a  particular  state 
of  the  current,  viz.  that  it  was  not  fully  charged  with  band.  When  saturated  it 
scours,  when  supersaturated  it  silts,  and  when  it  is  picking  up  just  as  much  as  it  is 
dropping  it  generally  maintains  some  kind  of  sand-wave. 
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Id  deeper  water,  certainly^  the  larger  kind  of  BaDd-waT6B|  with  a  waTe-length  of 
ahout  20  feet  and  height  of  ahout  1*6  foot,  occur  with  higher  yelocities  of  camnt ; 
thus  at  Aberdovey  I  found  these  sand-wayes  were  increcued  by  a  oarrent  of  2*93 
feet  per  second  in  a  depth  of  3  feet  of  water.* 

Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  thought  that  the  power  of  a  current  to  raise  sand  from 
the  bottom  and  maintain  it  in  suspension  depended  on  a  change  from  stream-line 
flow  to  eddying  flow.  This,  he  said,  took  place  suddenly  at  a  critical  Yelo<dty  which 
was  proportional  to  the  dimensions  of  the  channeL  Mr.  £.  C.  Thrupp  oancorred 
in  this  opinion,  but  found  that  the  critical  velocity,  ix.  the  oommenoement  of  eddy- 
ing flow,  does  not  set  in,  in  the  case  of  large  channels,  until  a  stiiU  higher  speed  is 
attained  than  that  required  by  Osborne  Reynolds's  formula.  In  large  ohaands,  he 
says,  there  are  innumerable  instances  where  the  yelocities  at  the  bottom  are  sofficient, 
according  to  mathematical  theories,  to  roll  along  large  cubical  boulders^  whereas,  in 
fact,  they  hardly  disturb  fine  sand,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  **  No  mathematicsl 
theories  hitherto  advanced  can  account  for  these  critical-point  phenomena,  because 
the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are  based  have  not  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment." 

I  have  now  cleared  the  ground  for  two  suggestions  which  I  desire  to  make  for 
future  experiments ;  first,  I  suggest  that  the  rate  of  settlement  through  water  should 
be  determined  for  all  sand  and  shingle  experimented  upon.  For  the  sand  at  Brank- 
some  Chine  the  rate  of  settlement  was  about  2  inches  per  second.  In  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  transport  by  wind  or  water  whic£^are  connected  with  the  formation  of 
waves  or  ripples  of  granular  material  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  the  dominant  factor, 
and  expresses,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  single  quantity  or  dimension,  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  material  to  transport.  The  power  to  transport  in  suspen- 
sion is  due,  or  mainly  due,  to  upward  swirls.  If  in  a  given  current  these  have  a 
velocity  of  2  inches  per  second,  sand  which  settles  at  that  rate  in  still  water  would 
just  be  maintained  in  continuous  suspension.  In  the  case  of  shingle  travelling  in 
quantity  (which  it  is  more  important  to  consider  than  the  case  of  an  isolated  large  sUme 
being  trundled  over  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  f  of  smaller  stones)  the  effect  of 
the  upward  swirl  is  probably  of  capital  importance,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  on  account 
of  its  efficacy  that  the  shingle  can  travel  shorewards  even  when  sand  is  travelling 
seawards;  for  the  upward  swirl  made  by  the  forward  current  of  the  waves  in 
shallow  water  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  made  by  the  slower  return  current 
of  the  wave.  Hence  the  heavy  shingle  is  jerked  forward  just  after  the  passage  of 
the  crest  of  each  advancing  wave,  but  remains  anchored  during  the  return  current 
until  at  last  the  slope  of  the  beach  tends  to  equalize  matters.  My  second  sugges- 
tion is  that  systematic  observations,  such  as  Dr.  Owens  has  made  so  wdl  in 
shallow  streams,  should  now  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  diver's  dress  in 
deeper  water. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  some  definite  measurements  of 
rate  of  travel  on  a  shingle  beach  which  were  taken  by  my  friend  Mr.  Nelson 
Richardson  (after  consultation  with  me)  on  the  Ghesil  beach,  t  Some  of  the  half- 
bricks  which  he  dumped  on  the  beach  between  tide-marks  travelled  during  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  fine  weather  574  yards,  a  speed  which,  if  continued,  would  be 
sufficient  to  have  carried  them  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  viz.  18  miles,  in 
seventy-two  days.    With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  carrying  power  of  currents 


*  Oeographical  Journal^  August,  1901.    "*  Sand- waves  in  Tidal  Currents." 
t  See  remarks  in  Q,J.0.8,,  vol.  68  (1897),  p.  244. 

I ''  An  Experiment  on  the  Movements  of  a  Load  of  Brickbats  deposited  on  the  Chesil 
Beach,**  Proe.  Dorset  Field  Olub,  M  (1902),  pp.  128-188. 
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suddenly  iacreaeiug  when  70U  pasB  from  at  ran  m -line  flow  to  eddying  flow,  of  course  the 
eSect  of  wnvm  h  to  impart  sotuetbing  of  the  character  of  an  oddying  current,  becaiuo 
iLey  produce  tboae  sudden  upward  swirls  which  raise  the  material  into  BuspenaioD, 
Dr.  Mill  also  spoke. 

Dr.  EvAiis :  1  should  like  to  call  ths  attention  of  the  committee  to  tbo 
importance  of  the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  existence  asd  dia- 
[ributloD  of  currentd  sufficient  to  carry  aliingle  from  place  to  place.  Recently 
Prof.  Cole  and  Mr.  Crook,  who  have  examined  the  blocks  and  pebbles  found  oq  the 
eubmei^ed  contioeutal  shelf  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  have  shown  that  the 
disLribution  of  the  different  rock  types  iodicates  that  iba  material  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  trausported  any  considerable  distance  by  currents,  and  that  it  furnishes 
valuable  information  as  to  the  geology  of  the  sea-floor.  There  are  many  other 
places  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast  where  banks  of  shingle  occur 
beneath  the  son.  lu  the  abdeuce  of  powerful  currents  or  of  transport  by  ice,  these 
would  date  back  to  a  time  when  such  locaiities  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
»hore-line,  and  furnish  evidence  of  the  depression  of  the  laud  rehitirely  to  tbo  aea. 
At  the  same  time,  as  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  Irelaud,  they  may  in  many  cwoa 
lead  to  important  conclusions  as^to  the  solid  geology  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Captain  Tikabd  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  I  think  it  would  add  very  much 
to  the  information  that  has  been  given  if  the  slope  of  the  bottom  was  stated  in  all 
these  experiments.  ,  Whether  a  stone  would  be  moved  by  a  current  on  a  perfectly 
Qat  surface  in  the  same  way  as  down  an  incline  is  doubtful.  In  all  these  ezperi- 
mvnts  the  stune  has  not  been  moved  on  a  &at  surface,  but  down  an  incline,  for  the 
water  would  only  flow  down  that  incline.  With  respect  to  the  movement  of  the 
larger  stones  and  not  the  smaller  ones,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  due  to  tbo 
friction  of  the  bottom  making  the  water  at  the  bottom  move  slower  than  that  above. 
1  think  the  flow  might  not  move  small  pieces  of  shingle  at  the  bottom,  but  might 
larger  pieces  above  where  the  power  of  the  water  is  greater.  With  respect  to  the 
disappearance  of  boulders,  the  boulders  might  disappear  from  quite  another  cause. 
Of  the  boulders  washed  off  the  Eoldemess  coast,  some  might  faU  into  a  aoft 
substance,  and  I  know  from  practical  experience  on  the  east  coast,  directly  an 
obstruction  gets  on  the  sands,  the  tide  hollows  out  the  sand  around  and  the 
obstruction  sinks  down.  This  goes  on  on  the  Goodwin  sands  and  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames;  hence  the  saying  these  are  quicksands.  Of  course  they  are  in  that 
way.  However,  1  quite  agree  with  the  author's  concluuons  that  it  is  not  the  current 
that  erodes  the  coast ;  it  la  the  waye-action. 

Captain  Creak  :  Very  much  to  the  point  has  already  been  said,  but  1  should 
like  to  make  a  remark  or  two.  About  three  years  ago  Prof.  Hardmon,  who  is 
engaged  in  natural  history  inquiries,  asked  me  a  question  with  regard  to  the  action 
cf  woves  produced  by  a  cyclone  over  a  plateau  of  12  fathoms  of  water,  and  whether 
substances  at  the  bottom  would  be  moved  by  the  waves  at  that  depth.  I  replied  in 
the  n^ative.  1  have  since  thought  over  the  subject,  and  I  remember  being  at 
anchor  on  the  open  coast  of  New  Zealand  during  a  severe  cyclone,  when  the  water 
broke  !□  7  fathoms  and  caused  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  materials  at  the  bottom. 
You  could  see  the  sand  moving  in  remarkable  snirls,  hut  I  do  not  think  the  waves 
bad  any  action  beyond  a  short  distance  from  those  breakers.  Hence  I  believe,  if 
materials  are  moved  at  the  bottom,  it  must  be  due  to  the  current.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  staying  at  Skegness,  on  the  Wash,  and  1  tbwrved  there  that  the  beach 
was  continually  changing,  and  the  calm  water  near  the  shore  constantly  fiiU  of 
fine  dibria  in  motion  with  the  tide.  Thus  currents  may  carry  such  dd>ru  far 
lod  wide,  but  it  must  be  the  waves  breaking  upon  a  coast  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  stones  and  ooane  sand. 
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Mr.  G.  G.  CuisHOLM :  With  regard  to  what  Captain  Gretk  layf  as  to  the  power 
of  the  waves  in  moviug  matters  at  oonaiderable  depth,  it  may  be  not  uninteceitiiig 
to  call  atteDtioD  to  the  fa  3t  that  Sir  William  Matthews,  on  the  occaaion  of  hia  recent 
presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  made  some  remark  on 
that  point.  He  says,  "  The  depth  to  whioh  wave-action  extends  iq  much  greater 
than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case.  With  reference  to  the  exoeptumal 
depths  to  which  wave-distnrbance  extends,  the  late  Sir  Jamet  DougLaas  onoe  men- 
tioned at  a  meeting  here  that  lobster  creels,  off  the  Land's  End,  lying  in  from  20  to 
30  fathoms,  had  been  found  to  be  filled  with  sand  and  shingle  on  their  withdrawal, 
subsequently  to  a  Leavy  gale,  some  of  the  stones  weighing  aa  much  aa  1  lb.,  thus 
showing  in  that  position  sea-action  had  descended  to  the  depth  named.  I  may 
observe  that  off  the  coast  of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  there  have  been  similar 
experiences.  Sir  James  Douglass,  at  the  same  meeting,  also  gave  a  remarkable 
instance  of  coarse  sand  having  been  found  on  the  external  gallery  of  the  Bishop 
Rock  Lighthouse  off  Scilly,  after  a  gale,  at  a  height  of  120  feet,  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock  being  25  fathoms,  thereby  showing  that  the  sea-bed  had 
been  disturbed  at  that  depth,  this  being  the  only  source  from  which  the  sand  could 
have  been  obtained."  It  seems  to  me  that  these  observAtions  haye  some  relevance 
to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Lamplugh,  and  might  explain  how  the  sabmarine 
movement  took  place  at  Holdemess.  It  might  be  accounted  for  by  what  Dr. 
Owens  has  called  the  interaction  of  waves  and  currents.  The  action  of  the  waves 
might  bring  about  such  an  upward  swirl  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
Cornish,  as  to  put  heavy  matter  like  boulders  into  such  a  poaitioii  aa  to  be  dealt 
with  by  currents. 

The  President  :  I  am  afraid  I  must  bring  a  most  interesting  discnasion  to  an 
end  by  calling  on  Dr.  Owens  to  reply. 

Dr.  Owens  :  With  reference  to  Dr.  Strahan's  and  another  gentleman's  remarks, 
I  want  to  make  one  point  quite  clear.  I  did  not  intend  my  paper  to  convey  the 
impression  that  movement  could  not  take  place  in  deep  water.  I  am  aware  that  move- 
ment does  take  place,  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  interaction  of  waves  and  currents, 
but  the  paper  referred  entirely  to  currents,  and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  of  waves.  I  think  the  second  speaker  who  suggested  the  conclusion  should 
be  muditied  misunderstood  me,  because  I  did  not  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 
movement  did  not  take  place,  but  rather  that  currents  alone,  in  the  absence  of 
waves,  had  little  effect.  And  I  also  wish  to  say  that  in  my  mind  I  limited  wave- 
action  to  the  continental  shelf.  I  think  outside  that  there  is  no  question  about 
the  waves  not  touching  bottom,  and  therefore  outside  the  continental  shelf,  in  deep 
water,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conclusion  applies.  Dr.  Cornish's  remarks  have 
been  extremely  interesting,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  he  has  confirmed  my 
observations  as  to  the  sand-movement.  I  may  say  that  I  have  observed  the 
peculiar  sand-waves  which  he  referred  to,  and,  roughly  spesking^I  did  not  get  an 
accurate  measurement— I  thought  their  formation  began  at  about  3  feet  per  second. 
The  small  ordinary  ripf)le8  were  swept  away,  and  suddenly  a  large  wave,  of  about 
0  feet  from  crest  to  crest  and  about  2  inches  high,  was  suddenly  formed ;  and  it 
travelled  up  against  the  stream,  as  distinct  from  the  small  ripples,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  sand  from  the  front  of  one  to  the  back  of  the  other.  With  reference  to 
the  interaction  of  waves  and  currents,  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Cornish  gives  a 
clue  to  a  great  many  difficulfies — that  is,  that  when  the  waves  are  rolling  over  a 
current  you  cannot  ex|)ect  that  current  to  be  flowing  in  stream-like  motion,  com- 
sequeritly  we  have  a  state  of  eddying  suspension  earlier  than  if  there  were  no 
waves.  I  think  the  movement  of  material  at  Holdemess  and  elsewhere  must  be 
looked  at  entirely  from  the  iwint  of  view  of  the  interaction  of  both  waves  and 
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currents.  With  reference  to  the  suggestions  which  Dr.  Goroish  made  as  to  further 
experiments,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  points  which  require  to  he  settled. 
The  rate  of  settlemeDt  in  water  I  have  worked  out  theoretically,  that  is,  I  found  the 
current  which,  by  an  upward  Telocity,  was  required  to  suspend  the  particles,  or  the 
impact  of  which  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  particles  in  water.  The  results 
compare  favourably  with  any  obeerrations  I  have  been  able  to  find.  Then  again, 
as  to  systematic  observations  in  deep  water,  that  I  have  not  done ;  I  have  not  all 
the  necessary  appliances.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  takes  pkce,  and  difficult 
to  measure  the  current  on  the  bottom  in  deep  water ;  consequently,  it  is  altogether 
a  more  difficult  thing  to  do  than  the  shallow-water  observations.  A  point  was 
referred  to  which  I  think  I  should  make  clear,  that  is  the  slope  of  the  bottom.  Now, 
I  did  not  actually  level  the  bottom,  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  bottom  was  in  all 
places,  except  perhaps  one,  practically  level ;  also  the  inference  which  was  drawn 
from  the  flow  of  water  I  think  is  incorrect — that  is,  that  the  water  would  not  flow 
unless  the  bottom  was  on  a  slope.  The  flow  of  the  water  depends  upon  the  surface 
slope  of  the  water  itself,  and  not  upon  the  bed  over  which  it  is  flowing.  Captain 
Creak  mentioned  limiting  the  depth  of  wave-action  to  7  fathoms.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  where  wave-action  ceases.  I  am  disposed  to  think  myself  it  is 
somewhere  near  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  but  where  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
very  suspicious  to  see  the  continental  shelf  all  strewn  with  debris  from  the  land, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  wave-action  takes  place  at  100  fathoms,  and  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  was  its  seaward  limit. 

The  Pbbsidknt  :  I  am  sure  we  shall  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Owens 
for  his  paper,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  interesting  a  discussion. 


A  NEW  DISTANCE  FINDER.* 

By  B.  A.  BEEVES. 

In  geographical  and  other  survey  work  it  is  often  of  great  importance  to  be  able 
to  obtain  distances  rapidly  without  actual  measurement  upon  the  ground,  and  with- 
out having  first  to  set  off  a  known  distance  as  a  base,  which  is  necessary  with  many 
telemeters  and  rangefinders.  The  existing  instruments  for  this  purpose  depending 
upon  the  angle  subtended  by  a  short  rod,  are  either  too  liable  to  be  put  out  of  adjust- 
ment for  rough  exploring  work  owing  to  derangement  of  prisms  and  change  of 
temperature,  or  necessitate  the  sending  of  an  assistant  with  a  rod  to  the  point  of 
which  the  distance  is  required.  The  Bar  Subtense  instrument,  as  used  by  the 
Survey  of  India,  is  of  the  latter  class,  and  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  the  sending 
of  a  man  with  a  rod  is  often  most  inconvenient,  and  naturally  limits  its  use  to 
(iooessible  positions.  What  is  wanted  is  an  instrument  of  this  character,  strong 
and  simple  in  construction,  not  liable  to  inaccuracies  through  the  derangement  of 
adjustmeoti*,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  separate  rod,  so  that  distances  of 
Id  accessible  as  well  as  accessible  points  can  be  quickly  measured  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  practical  purposes ;  and  I  have  designed  the  "  Distance  Finder "  here 
shown  to  meet  these  requirements. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figure,  this  instrument  consists  of  a  light  rod  of  a 
certain  fixed  length,  made  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  vertically  and  horizontally 
upon  a  tripod,  and  carrying  two  telescopes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  rod,  and  con- 
nected by  a  bsuid  of  "  invar."    These  telescopes  can  be  revolved  independently,  each 

*  Besearch  Department,  February  21,  1908. 
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OD  its  own  ftxifi,  !□  a  veitical  pl&ae,  as  well  m  rotaMd  io  collars  is  the  line  O! 
optical  vtU,  to  correct  for  collimation  error. 

The  two  tetescopeB  are  similar  io  geoBral  appearaoce,  but  while  in  the  diaphragm 
of  one  there  are  only  a  (iieil  central  vertical  wire  and  a  horizoDtat  wire,  to  the  other, 
in  addition  to  these,  is  fitted  a  micromel«r,  by  means  of  which  a  second  veKicaJ 
wire  can  be  moved  across  the  dinphragm.  The  rod  is  fitted  with  a  clunp  ind 
tangent  screw,  aud  with  the  telescopeB,  can  be  taken  bodily  off  the  stand,  reTened 
vertically,  acd  replaced  tipelde  down,  as  well  as  levulvcd  horizontally. 

The  Bjstem  of  taking  observalions  for  obtaining  the  dialance  of  an  object  is  m 
arranged  that  by  repeating  the  measuremeDt  with  the  rod  and  telescope  in  diffeieat 
positions  errors  in  vertical  and  horicontal  pArallelism,  as  well  aa  in  oollitnatioD,  are 
eliminated,  ao  that,  should  the  adjustments  be  derangtd,  or  the  rod  become  slightly 


fleied  by  any  means,  the  errors  are  detected  and  made  to  balance  each  other,  and 
the  mean  of  the  observations  will  give  the  correct  distance.  'l"his  is  a  meet 
important  leatnre  in  the  Instiumeni,  and  rendcra  it  suitable  for  nsv  under  aomewhat 
rough  conditions. 

Upon  the  aide  of  the  rod  will  be  found  a  scale  of  divisions  and  corresponding 
distances  in  fe«t,  which,  to  ensure  accuracy,  has  been  constructed  from  known 
distances.  The  distance  it  is  i>>sijiblc  to  measure  witli  this  instrument  will,  of 
course,  depend  priDcipally  u)>on  the  length  ol  the  rod,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  obaervationa  are  made,  but  it  compares  favourably  with  the  Bar  Suht^nra 
instmment  now  in  use,  while  the  method  of  repetition  and  eliminntion  of  arrora 
considerably  increases  the  possible  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  usual  length  of 
rods  now  made  are  2J  feet  and  5  feet.  The  makers  of  this  "Distance  Finder'* 
are  Casella  &  Co.,  11  to  15,  Bochehter  Bow,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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.Thb  Scandinavian  Floba.'' 

'Die  Eatwieklangs^esohiohte  der  Skandlnayischen  Flora.'  Yon  Dr.  Gunnar 
AnderaBon.  Map$  and  llluitraiioM.  R^snltats  scientiflqaes  da  Congrte  inter- 
naUonal  de  Botaniqne.    Wien,  1905.    Pp.  45^7.    Jena :  G.  Fiaoher.     1906. 

Any  diBCOBsion  regardlog  the  history  of  the  Quarternary  flora  of  the  Scandi- 
nayian  peniDSula  most  take  the  Ice  age  as  its  starting-point.  The  chief  prohlem 
befiofe  the  investigator  is  a  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  daring  the 
intar-gladal  periods.  The  author  compares  some  of  the  intra-morainal  fossil- 
bearing  deposits  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  inter-glacial  deposits  of  the  continent,  the 
natoie  of  which  is  well  known.  The  chief  part  of  the  paper  is  made  up  of  a  very 
dear  and  interesting  account  of  the  fi?e  periods  corresponding  to  fi?e  successive 
layers  of  fossil-bearing  deposits.  The  gradual  ri»e  and,  comparatively  speaking,  fall 
of  the  plant-types  characteristic  of  the  five  periods  is  described,  and  the  reader  is 
left  with  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  flora.  The  Dryas 
flora  of  the  first  period  was  more  or  less  arctic  and  alpine  in  character,  and  took 
ponemon  of  the  land  as  ic  was  vacated  by  the  receding  ice.  This  period  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Inrch  trees,  whiclvbrought  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
plants  which  are  still  to-day  common  in  Scandinavia.  Then  followed  the  period 
of  the  pine,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  oak  period.  During  this  age,  which  was 
milder  than  even  the  climate  of  to-day,  the  oak  went  further  north  than  it  is  found 
giowiog  to-day.  Finally,  the  spruce  period  set  in,  which  has  not  really  yet 
reached  its  complete  development.  The  author  discusses  the  influence  of  man  on 
the  vegetation  of  this  district.  He  is  also  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  three 
periods  in  the  aquatic  vegetation.  To  the  Dryas  period  corresponds  that  of  the 
water-weed ;  ,the  water-lilies  are  the  characteristic  aquatics  during  the  birch  and 
]^e  periods.  Trapa  naJUmB  was  flourishing  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pine,  but 
mainly  during  the  oak  period,  and  is  now  almost  extinct.    Numerous  photographs 

illustrate  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  article. 

0.  V.  D. 

ASLL 

Two  Books  on  China. 

Anglo-Chinese  Commeroe  and  Diplomacy.'    By  A.  J.  Sargent,  m.a.  oxon.,  Appointed 
Teacher  of  Foreign  Trade  in  the  University  of  London.     Oxford:   Clarendon 
Piess.    1907. 
*  Railway  Bnterprise  in  China :  an  Account  of  its  Origin  and  Development.'    By  P.  11. 

Kent    London:  Edmund  Arnold.    1907. 

Too  much  cannot  be  written  about  China  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  add 
to  oar  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people  from  actual  observation,  or  who 
have  taken  the  pains  to  acquire  information  on  the  subject  and  set  it  forth  in  a 
convenient  and  instructive  manner.  Mr.  Sargent's  book  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  latter  class.  It  is  almost  entirely  based  on  first-hand  authorities — treaties, 
books  written  by  members  of  embassies  to  China,  parliamentary  papers,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  in  tiie  bihliography,  British  consular  reports,  and  reports  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Castoms.  The  author  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  writes  with  an  ohvious  desire  for  strict  impartiality,  indicating  fairly 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  British  point  of  view  in  the  unending  series  of 
difficolties  that  have  obstructed  the  course  of  British  trade  with  Chins,  and  beset 
the  diplomacy  to  which  that  has  given  rise.    He  is  also  a  skilled  statistician,  a 
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matter  of  peculiar  importance  in  dealing  with  the  oomple^ties  of  Chineae  trade 
returns.  The  volume  is  divided  into  eleven  ohaptersy  most  of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  historical  statement  of  diplomatic  relationa  hetween  Great  Britain  and  Chinas 
four  chapters  heing  intercalated  on  the  course  of  trade  at  different  perioda.  It  is 
thus  mainly  of  historical  interest,  hat  no  douht  there  will  he  more  geographical 
interest  in  the  sequel  to  it,  of  which  Mr.  Sargent  holds  out  the  hope,  designed  to 
contain  "  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  commercial  condition  of  the  preaent," 
and  thus  to  fulfil  "the  ultimate  aim  of  the  history.**  One  notable  fact  of  geo- 
graphical interest  may  be  mentioned  as  standing  out  from  the  text^  namely,  the 
long-continued  and  wide-reachiug  importance  in  British  trade  of  raw  materials 
of  British  origin  and  manufactures  of  theie.  In  speaking  of  British  trade  with  China 
in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Sargent  mentions  that  the  ''goods 
exported  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  woollens,  and  a  little  lead,  iron,  and  tin,^ 
British  articles  of  export  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  most  important  of  them  one  that  began  to  displace  the  earlier  export  of  raw 
wool  about  the  fifteenth  century.  Even  in  1833,  the  last  year  of  the  company*8 
exclusive  privilege,  woollens  constituted  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  British 
exports  to  Chins. 

Mr.  Sargent's  general  conclusion  on  the  present  situation  is  worth  quoting — 

'*  At  present  she  [China]  is  in  tutelage,  with  her  financial  and  economic  policy 
laid  down  in  treaties  forced  on  her  by  Foreign  Powers.  .  •  .  The  Chinese  may  be 
coerced  into  restraining  their  resentment %r  a  time;  the  history  of  their  relations 
with  European  Powers  proves  amply  that  they  neither  change  nor  forget.  Once 
they  obtain  sufficient  material  force,  they  are  likely  to  assert  in  no  uncertain 
fashion  the  claim  to  that  right  enjoyed  even  by  minor  Western  nations,  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  conditions  of  intercourse  with  foreigners." 

As  this  work  seems  certain  to  meet  with  a  steady  demand,  which  will  soon 
necessitate  a  new  edition,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  few  improvements  that  may 
be  made  with  a  view  to  that.  Occasionally  the  author  assumes  more  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  than  one  is  entitled  to  expect  from  one  who  6ome8  new  to 
the  subject  On  p.  10  a  reference  made  to  the  critics  of  the  East  India  Company 
will  cause  many  a  reader  to  ask  what  was  the  nature  of  their  criticisms,  a  question 
on  which  he  is  not  clearly  enlightened  till  he  comes  to  p.  49.  The  explanations  on 
pp.  8  and  41  as  to  the  private  trader  are  not  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  tea,  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  end  of  its  days  as  a  trading  company,  we  are  told,  was  Imported 
into  Great  Britain  by  private  traders,  as  appears  from  p.  53  and  elsewhere.  One 
who  reads  on  p.  115  of '*  the  rebellion  **  in  China,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  China  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  last  century,  will  ask,  ''What  rebellion?" 
Lastly,  on  p.  2  a  reference  is  made  to  "  the  newly  formed  East  India  Company,** 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  company  was 
already  in  existence  in  1596. 

The  full  title  of  Mr.  Kent's  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope.  The  preface 
is  dated  August  28,  1907,  and  down  to  that  time  the  text  appears  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  position  of  the  railway  enterprise  in  China.  Five  maps  furnish  an 
important  aid  in  enabling  the  reader  to  grasp  the  present  aituatioh,  one  of  them 
being  a  general  map,  distinguishing  by  colours  and  signs  the  nationality  of  the 
capital  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways  opened, 
constructing,  and  projected.  When  works  are  in  active  progress  while  maps  are  in 
preparation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  maps  should  not  be  quite  up  to  the 
date  of  the  text,  and  as  the  maps  are  most  likely  to  be  consulted  first,  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  solely,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  text  mentions  (p.  72)  that 
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a  MctiQii  of  83  miles  (more  than  one-fifth)  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  railway  was 
opened  on  September  30,  1906;  that  the  railhead  of  the  Ghengtingfii-Taiyaanru 
railway  is  now  beyond  Pingtingchow  (p.  170),  and  that  the  Eaifengfu-Honanfu 
railway  was  opened  to  public  trafiSc  in  April,  1907,  as  far  as  Ghenchow,  the  jimction 
with  the  PekiDg-Homkow  railway,  although  all  these  railways  are  shown  on  the 
map  (or  maps)  as  entirely  under  construction.  The  maps  are  all  merely  outline 
maps,  but  the  text  contains  indications  as  to  the  geography  of  the  routes  followed 
by  the  different  railways,  and  summary  considerations  of  the  commercial  signi- 
ficance of  the  lines  constructed  or  planned.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  tho 
•  appendix  of  100  pages,  containing  the  full  text  of  various  agreements  entered  into 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  various  railways.  The  index  is,  unfortunately, 
not  quite  adequate,  and  the  English  is  not  unexceptionable  (**  Stress  was  lain  on," 

pu  29;  "In  normal  times  this  river  is  a  narrow  sandy  valley,"  p.  37). 

G.  G.  C. 

AFRICA. 

The  Wild  Fauna  op  Africa. 

*In  Wildest  Africa.*    By  0.  G.  Schillings.    Translated  [from  the  German]  by  Frederic 

Whyte.    Two  vols.    London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.    1907.    Friee  24*.  net 

Mr.  Schillings  achieved  reputation  '  With  Flashlight  and  Rifle  in  Equatorial  East 
Africa,'  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  photographs  it  contained, 
the  illustrations  revealing  as  no  photographs  had  ever  done  before  the  nature  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  wild  animals  depicted.  His  new  work  contains  over  300 
I^otographic  studies  of  the  fauna  of  tropical  Africa,  reproduced  from  the  original 
negatives  without  retouching  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  photographs  were  taken 
at  night,  and  many  in  circumstances  requiring  all  the  skill  and  nerve  of  an  intrepid 
hunter.  The  result  is  a  series  of  absolutely  trustworthy  records  of  wild  life 
at  a  given  hour  in  bush,  veldt,  forest,  or  stream.  Their  value  to  the  naturalist 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  in  a  couple  of  decades,  or  even  less  time,  may  be 
in  many  instances  the  only  evidence  obtainable  as  to  the  game  in  Central  Africa 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  larger  fauna  of  South  Africa  has  been 
nearly  exterminated  in  little  more  than  fifty  years.  The  process  will  be  repeated, 
at  an  sccelerated  rate,  in  the  regions  further  north  unless  Mr.  Schillings'  pleadings 
for  preventative  measures  be  heeded.  Certain  largo  game  reserves  have  been 
created — ^the  British  reserves  alone  are  five  times  the  size  of  Scotland — but 
hitherto  international  action  has  been  weak,  and  the  "  sportsman  "  of  the  baser 
kind  strong.  The  author  himself  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  chance  of  the 
beautiful  wild  life  of  Africa  being  pennanently  preserved,  **  and  that  lies  in 
the  banters  themselves  consenting  to  protect  aud  spare  it"  His  view  that  the 
hunter  should  also  undertake  the  part  of  preserver,  the  author  further  enforces 
in  an  interpolated  chapter  on  "  Sport  and  Nature  in  Germany." 

PhoU^^phs  of  the  native  fauna  "  at  home  "  naturally  reveal  a  good  deal  of  the 
flora  of  their  habitat  Thus,  'In  Wildest  Africa'  contains  much  information 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  flora  as  well  as  the  fauna  of  the  equatorial 
regions.  Mr.  Schillings,  in  fact,  heads  his  first  chapter  ''The  Spell  of  the 
Slelescho,'  Elelescho  being  the  Masai  name  for  Tarchonatus  camphoratus,  L.,  the 
cbaracteristic  bush  of  considerable  areas  of  British  East  Africa.  The  author's 
style  is  poetical « and  impressionist,  perhaps  a  little  fatiguing,  but  often  his  vivid 
imagery  gives  exactly  the  desired  impression,  as  when  he  compares  the  flamingoes 
lining  the  shores  of  a  lake  to  "  a  garland  of  liTing'  lake-roses."  The  burden  of  the 
whole  book  is  a  passionate  protest  against  the  destruction  of  wild  life,  whether 
^noxioofl"  or  not — a  protest  at  the  same  time  reasoned  and  reasonable.  There  are 
two  gtatementa,  incidentally  made,  to  which  exception  may  be  taken.    On  p.  19} 
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vol.  1,  the  author  refers  to  Dr.  Eandt  as  **  the  diflocnmer  of  the  source  of  the 

Nile  " — a  misleading  assertion  all  the  more  regrettaUe  as  a  little  later  (on  p.  66) 

J.  H.  Speke  is  described  as  "one  of  the  disooveren  of  the  Victoria  Nymnza." 

U'hcre  is  no  need  to  belittle  Speke  in  order  to  exalt  Dr.  Ka£lt^  nor  any  justification 

for  misdescribing  8peke*s  achievements. 

F.B.C. 

AMERICA* 

The  Axebioan  Indians. 

*  Die  Sohiffahrt  dor  Indianer.*    By  Dr.  Georg  Friederici.    Pp.  yL  and  180.    Stuttgart : 

Strooker  ft  Schroder.    1907. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  adTaooed  by  the  adyocates  of  the  Indepeodent 
evolution  of  American  culture  since  the  Stone  Ages  u  the  primitiTe  condition 
of  navigation  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  It  was  naturally  urged  that,  if  the 
natives  possessed  no  seaworthy  vessels  in  the  late  pre-Golumlnan  period,  they  never 
possessed  them ;  and  without  them  the  highly  specialized  civilized  peoples  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  could  not  have  reached  the  New  World,  even  by  the  one  land 
route  then  and  still  occupied  by  Siberian  savages. 

Now  the  author  of  this  learned  essay  surveys  the  whole  field  from  Alaska 
to  Fuegia,  and  finds  nothing  anywhere,  before  the  advent  of  the  whites^  except  the 
frail  'Eskimo  cayaks  and  xmuaks,  the  bull-boats  of  the  plains  Indians,  tlie  various 
types  of  dug-outs  and  of  birch-bark  and  other  canoes  ranging  over  the  whole 
continent,  the  Peruvian  balsas  (rafts)  propelled  by  shreds  of  sails,  and  such-like 
crazy  craft.  There  were  no  decks,  no  masts,  no  rudders,  no  oars,  nothing  but 
paddles,  or  here  and  there  the  sculL  Many  were  propelled  by  long  poles  in 
shallow  waters,  while  the  better-KX)nstructed  Araucanian  dalca,  the  large  Abenaki 
boat,  and  the  pirogue  of  the  Caribs,  best  equipped  of  all  the  native  craft,  never 
ventured  on  the  high  seas  out  of  sight  of  land,  although  they  might  be  50  or  60 
yards  long  and  carry  crews  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men. 

Dr.  Friederici's  statements  are  all  the  more  worthy  of  credence,  since  they  are 
not  only  drawn*  from  the  best  available  sources,  but  are  also  absolutely  unbiassed, 
lie  has  no  theory  to  serve,  indulges  in  no  speculations,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to  the 
consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  his  researches  in  thiz  hitherto 
neglected  field.  There  is  no  index,  and  a  large  body  of  notes  prepared  for  this 
issue  unfortunately  disappeared  before  going  to  press.  But  some  compensation  is 
made  by  a  very  full  list  of  authorities,  occupying  no  less  than  twenty  pag^  It 
should  be  added  that  this  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  the  "  Studien  und 
Forschungen  zur  Menschen-  und  Yolkerkunde  "  now  being  issued  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Georg  Baschan,  of  Stettin. 

A.  £L  K. 

Indian  Rock-dbawikgs. 

'  SudamcrikaniBche  Felszeiohnungen.*     By  Dr.  Thoodor  Koch-GriinbeTg.     With  29 
riatei  and  86  Inset  IllustratumB.    Boriin :  £.  Wasmuth.     1907. 

Uere  we  have  at  last  a  complete  monograph  on  the  puzzling  petroglyphs  which 
are  distributed  in  large  numbers  over  a  great  part  of  South  America,  but  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  region  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  work, 
which  is  in  a  measure  complementary  to  the  author's  '  Anfange  der  Kunst  im 
Urwald '  (1906),  is  ccnveniently  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  the  first  com- 
prising an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field,  with  copious  references  to  the 
conectioDs  and  observations  of  previous  explorers;  the  second  giving  a  detailed 
accouLt  of  all  the  carvings  which  were  studied  and  parUy  copied  by  the  author 
himself  during  the  years  1903-1905,  on  the  upper  Bio  N^gro  and  its  aflQuents  and 
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in  the  Yftpun  basin;  tbe  third  coctaicing  a  critical  examination  or  the  vaiious 
viewfl  hitherto  ndvsnceil  on  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  Bipiificoiice  of  the  so-called 
"  ineoriptioDs,"  with  the  author'B  final  concluBione  on  the  Bubject. 

It  shoulJ  bo  added  that  tlie  tneoty-nlne  ptatoB  compriBs  carifully  prepared 
reproductions  of  tia  owu  collectionB,  on  the  study  of  which  bis  condoBionB  are 
chiefly  based.  He  refuaes  to  look  on  these  rude  objects  "  through  learned 
spectacle*,"  or  to  read  into  them  lofty  notions  quite  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  present  natives,  to  nliom  and  U)  their  still  mure  primitive  ancestors  tbe 
carvings  are  unhesitalirigly  ascribed.  They  are  not  historical  documents,  or  even 
records  of  passing  evi^nts ;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  eense  pictotial 
writings,  nor  do  they  [>oBBeea  much,  if  any,  religious  aignificauce,  and  Orsi  di  Moo- 
bello'i  fantastic  interpretations  are  dismissed  with  contempt.  If  you  like  to 
indulge  ia  such  extravagant  raviogii,  you  may  draw  anything,  however  absurd, 
from  the  rock  carvings,  the  style  of  which  Is  quite  primitive  and  artUss,  "  the  same 
elementary  forms  recurring  again  and  again,  not  only  in  the  upper  Bio  Negro  and 
EurrouDdiiig  districts,  but  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  South  Ami^rica."  In  fact,  the 
conclusion  Is  the  eame  as  that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas  regarding  the 
North  American  mound-buildings.  None  of  theee  tbingB  are  beyond  the  power 
ol  the  present  Amerindians,  and  of  any  earlier  races  of  higher  capacity  nothing 
is  known.  A.  H.  E. 

Thb  QuicHUA  L&KauAOE. 
'Vooabulorios  of  the  Oenoral  Language  of  the  Inoas  of  Peru,  or  Uunn  Simi  (called 

QuiohuB  by   the  Spanish   GnuDinariuDs).'      By  Sir  Clemeiits  Markham,  k.o.b. 

Loudon  :  ButlantyDo  &  Co..  Ltd.     1907. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  work,  the  author  says,  "  The  general  language  of 
the  Incas  gf  Peru  is  spoken  in  tbe  Andean  regions  of  South  America  over  a  vast 
area  from  Quito  to  Tucuman  and  Catamarcs,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  was 
the  wisdom  of  the  Incas  to  endeavour  to  establish  one  langunge  throughout  their 
dominions."  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  spread  of  this  court  language 
of  Cuzco,  and  of  the  works  regarding  it  which  various  authors  have  poblished 
since  1560.  Oaroilaso  de  la  Vega,  Inca,  states  that  it  was  the  general  tongue,  and 
that  his  ancestors  decreed  that  all  men  should  learn  it,  and  that  natives  of  Cueco 
weis  sent  to  teach  it  to  all  new  vassals. 

This  propagation  of  the  court  language  was  not  very  difGcult,  for  it  is  notable 
that  any  South  American  Indian  learns  the  language  of  another  with  extreme 
facility.  Some  scholars  contest  tbe  claim  of  Sir  Clements  that  there  was  but  one 
geiurai  language,  and  that  there  was  another,  now  spoken  by  the  Aymar&s  of  the 
Titicaca  batio,  who  number  about  half  a  million  people  in  Bolivia  and  Peril.  "  This 
region,"  says  Sir  Clements, "  was  originally  inhabited  by  tribes  called  Collos,  Lupacas, 
PacBsas,  Pacajes,  and  Urus,"  and  "  there  is  rot  a  single  early  writer  who  used  tbe 
word  Aymar&  in  connection  with  these  tribes."  He  cliaracterizcs  it  as  a  "  blunder  " 
to  call  the  people  of  the  Gulloo  and  their  language  by  that  name,  and  that  "  the 
word  must  have  been  unknown  with  reference  to  the  people  of  tbe  basin  of  Lake 
Titiuaca  at  the  time  of  the  conquest." 

At  La  Paz,  the  centre  of  tbe  Aymara  region,  tbe  members  of  the  "  Aymari 
Academy,"  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  people  and  their  l.'inguage,  uke  exception 
to  such  a  conclusion.  They  stale  that  SeQor  Loaysa,  Archbishop  of  Limn,  during 
the  councils  held  there  (1552-1567),  suggested  that  "special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  two  general  languagee  of  Perii— the  Qiiich'ia,  or  tongue  of  the  Inca, 
and  tbe  Aymori." 

The  first  book  issued  from  the  printing  press  of  Lima  wm  a '  Doctrlna  Cristiana 
y  Catecismo  para  ioslruccion  da  Indios'  under  authority  of  the  Provincial  Council. 
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Its  title-page  reads :  '*  Translated  in  the  two  general  langoages  of  this  kiogdom, 
Q'lichua  and  Aymard,  Afio  de  mdlxxxoi.  Afioe,"  4%  ziy.  +  84  pp. 

At  La  Paz,  the  Aymard  scholars  refer  to  Padre  Bartonio^a  irork»  alao  menfioDed 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  and  quote  from  the  introduction  writtifn  by  the  Padre 
at  Juli  1596 :  "  There  are  many  nations  of  Aymard  Indfans,  snoh  as  the  Oanchis, 
Gaunas,  Collas,  Collagues,  Lupaoav,  Pacases,  Garancas,  Charcat^  and  others;  and 
as  they  have  different  names,  so  they  speak  different  tongoef .  There  is  taught 
in  this  book  the  Lupaca  language  .  .  .  ,  which  among  all  the  Aymari  Umgaae  holds 
the  first  place.    The  Pacasas  and  Lupacas  are  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Aynuuris." 

The  contention  between  Sir  Clements  Markham  and  hia  ciitlca  on  the  Andes, 
among  whom  is  the  cabinet  minister,  his  Excellency  M.  V.  Ballivian,  the  erodite 
President  of  the  G^graphical  Sodety  of  La  Paz,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  the 
linguistic  world,  as  well  as  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Laca  empiret  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Clements  for  originating  the  controrersy.  He  must  be  a 
profound  Quichua  and  Aymard  scholar  who  dare  enter  the  arena,  and  must  belong 
to  the  retiarii  if  he  hope  to  entangle  hia  adversary. 

But  Sir  Clements  has  i^^iple  field  for  his  *Buna  Simi'  in  a  belt  of  the  Andes 
2500  miles  in  extent,  and  eastward,  in  several  places,  to  the  base  of  the  Cordillera. 
Even  on  the  Javary  river,  boundary  between  Brazil  and  PertS,  the  tribes  use 
Quichua  to-day  as  a  general  tongue ;  but  its  spread  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  is  due  more  to  the  Jesuit,  Franciscan,  and  other  missionaries  than  to  the 
Incas  themselves.  The  Portuguese  missionaries  carried  Tupi  as  a  lingoa  geral  up 
the  Amazon  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  where  they 
met  the  Spanish  Padres  who  had  descended  the  Andes  armed  for  their  spiritual 
labourd  with  the  Quichua  language,  which,  as  a  preliminary,  they  taught  the  various 
fragments  of  tribes  from  which  they  formed  their  missions,  for  they  oould  fiod  no 
one  language  among  their  neophytes  which  so  well  served  their  purpose.  Hence 
at  the  collies  of  Quito  and  Ocopa  it  was  incumbent  on  every  friar  to  learn  Quichua 
before  he  departed  for  the  scene  of  his  labours  among  the  savages  whose  territory 
mce  bordered  the  Inca  empire. 

All  of  the  Quichua-speaking  regions  are  now  awakening  to  intense  activity 
under  the  lash  of  modem  progress.  Perd  and  Bolivia  especially  are  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front.  The  commerce  abd  internal  development  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  including  Ecuador,  cannot  be  urged  to  their  best  poesibilitiee  without 
their  representatives  being  equipped  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Quichua  language, 
and  Sir  Clements  Markham's  timely  little  compendium  of  it  offera  an  excellent 
medium  for  acquiring,  not  only  an  outline  of  its  grammar,  but  an  ample  vocabulary 
for  all  essential  purposes.  G.  E.  Cbuboh. 

AUSTRALASIA  AKD  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Vegetation  op  Western  Aubtbaua. 

'  Die  rflanzenwelt  von  Wcst-Australien  sildlich  dee  Wendekreises.  Mit  einer  Einlei- 
tuDg  iiber  die  l*flanzenwelt  Gesomt-Anstraliens  in  Gmndzfigen.'  Von  Dr.  L. 
Diels.     Maps  and  Hlu$tration$.    Leipzig :  Wilhelm  Engelmann.     1906. 

Another  very  valuable  addition  to  our  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
world's  vt  getation  has  been  made  by  the  appearance  of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  L. 
Diels  on  the  plant-world  of  that  part  of  Western  Australia  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  tropic.  The  most  interesting  portion  almost  of  the  whole  book  is  the 
introduction.  This  places  before  the  reader  a  concise  summary  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  ve,^etation  of  the  whole  Australian  continent.  The  vegetation  of 
the  great  central  plateau  is  tropophil  or  xerophil,  exhibiting  all  possible  modifica- 
tions, till  it  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a  desert  formation.    Along  the  northam  and 
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eastern  ooost  of  the  oantinent  there  is  a  broad  strip  of  more  luxuriant  plant-growth, 
with  eveu  a  true  rain-forest  in  one  part  To  the  north-west  and  in  the  south  aloog 
the  great  Australian  bight,  the  steppe-like  character  of  tbe  plateau-vegetation 
reaches  the  ooast.  Tbe  south-western  comer  has  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hygrophil 
vegetation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  Dr.  Diels  discusses  tbe  relation  of  the 
flora  of  extra-tropical  Western  Australia  to  other  parts  of  Australia,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  workL  This  flora  is  typically  Australian,  and  thus  shows  distinct 
afllnities  with  the  eastern  and  northern  districts.  It  exhibits,  however,  no  real 
connectbn  with  any  other  part  of  the  Earth.  On  tbe  whole,  altto,  there  are  very 
great  differences  between  the  vegetation  of  the  Gape  and  that  of  Western  Australia, 
although  afi&nities  have  always  been  made  much  of.  But  the  difference  in  species 
and  typea  of  vegetation  is  really  more  marked  than  the  similarity.  What  there 
ia  of  the  latter  may  be  explained  by  assuming  a  far-back  common  origin  from  an 
ancient  aouthem-hemisphere  flora,  or  by  development  along  analogous  lines.  The 
working  out  of  the  history  and  development  of  these  two  floral  districts  is  one  of 
the  important  problems  of  plan1>-geography.  0.  Y.  D. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  Text-books  of  Seismoloot. 

• 

(1)  *  Earthquakes:  an  introduction  to  Seismic  Geology.'  By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  1907.  P.  xxxi.  and  336,  24  Plates,  309  llluttra- 
iioM  in  TeaU.    Priee  $2  net. 

(2)  *  La  Science  S^ismologiqne.  Les  tremblements  de  Terre,'  avec  une  Preface  par  M. 
Ed.  Sness.  Par  Comte  de  Monteaans  de  Ballore.  Paris :  Armand  Ck)lin.  1907. 
Pp.  viii.  and  579,  63  Plates,  540  Illustration$  in  Text.    Price  16 /r. 

Ne  nUar  ultra  crepidam  is  a  maxim  which  would  leui  to  stagnation  in  science 
if  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  the  cobbler  who  takes  up  another  trade  should  learn  it 
thoroughly  before  he  begins  to  teach,  and  this  Prof.  Hobbs  has  not  done.  A 
geologist  of  reputation,  he  has  developed  a  theory  of  earthquake  origin  which 
we  accept  in  part,  though  not  entirely ;  but  as  regards  the  science  of  seismology 
as  a  whole,  his  acquaintance  with  the  work  which  has  been  done  is  imperfect,  and 
as  a  guide  his  book  is  frequently  misleading  by  its  omissions.  The  title  would  lead 
VM  to  expect  a  fnll  treatment  of  the  geographical  aspects  of  earthquakes,  but  even 
here  he  passes  by  much  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  others  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  earthquake  origins  are  much  more  extended  than  was  at  one  time 
sappoeed,  and  he  attributes  the  discovery  of  tbe  principle  of  steepest  slopes  to 
de  Montessus  instead  of  to  Prof.  Milne.  This  principle,  that  the  regions  of 
great  seismic  and  volcanic  activity  are  those  in  which  the  average  surface  slops 
is  highest  and  steepest,  is  one  which,  like  the  continent  of  America,  could  not 
escape  discovery ;  its  truth  is  more  important,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  than 
the  name  of  the  man  who  first  gave  expression  to  it,  but  if  this  is  mentioned  at  all, 
it  is  well  to  be  accurate. 

The  Omte  de  Montessus  de  Ballore  is  a  seismologist  of  estiblisbed  reputation, 
whose  work  has  lain  in  the  domain  of  statistical  and  geographical  seismology.  In 
writing  a  general  treatise  on  the  science,  he  has  had  to  deal  with  subjects  which 
lie  beyond  the  province  of  his  labours  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Seismological  Service  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  but,  having  read 
nearly  everything  that  has  been  written,  and  remembered  nearly  everything  he 
has  read,  writing,  moreover,  with  the  lucidity  and  precision  of  a  Frenchman,  he 
has  produced  a  remarkably  complete  tex1>-book  of  seismology.  The  only  section 
with  which  we  find  serious  fiiult  is  that  dealing  with  instruments,  where  the  want 
of  experience  in  their  use,  or  in  the  interpretation  of  their  records,  has  led  him 
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into  error  in  more  than  one  instance.  Hia  explanatkm  of  the  principle  of  the 
duplex  pendulum  is  not  that  offered  by  the  inTentor,  nor  ia  it  the  correct  one, 
and  the  illustration  on  p.  291  of  the  principle  of  the  light  and  the  heayy  horiaontal 
pendulum  is  curiously  in  error.  The  principle  of  the  horiaootal  pendolom  ia  the 
same  whatever  the  weight,  but  it  may  be  applied  in  two  different  ayatems  of 
mechanical  construction.  In  the  one  a  boom  ia  pivoted  to  a  support,  and  maintained 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  wire  or  thread  attached  to  some  point  along  its 
length.  This  is  the  system  adopted  in  what  we  may  call  the  Japanese  ^rpo 
of  horizontal  pendulum,  since  it  was  elaborated  in  that  country,  and  ia  the  system 
depicted  as  the  principle  of  the  heavy  pendulum ;  but  it  ia  also  the  ayatom  adopted 
in  the  Milne  instrument,  which  is,  in  proportion  to  ita  dimenaiona,  the  lightest 
in  use.  The  other  system  of  construction  utilizes  a  rigid  bracket-like  frameworic, 
which  is  pivoted  on  two  knife-edges.  This  system  may  be  iUnatratod  by  the 
garden  gate,  and  is  the  one  figured  as  the  principle  of  the  light  horiaontal 
pendulum ;  it  is,  however,  adopted  in  the  heavy  horizontal  pendula  uaed  in  Italy, 
and  is  the  only  system  mecbanically  admifflible  where  very  heavy  weights  are 
concerned ;  it  is  also  utilized  in  the  v.  Rebeur  Paschwitz  instnmient,  which  is  classed 
as  a  light  pendulum,  though  its  lightness  is  solely  the  result  of  its  small  dimensions, 
and  in  proportion  to  these  it  should  be  classed  as  a  heavy  pendulum.  The  praise 
of  the  Wiechert  instrument  goes  too  far,  and  some  of  the  daima  made  for  it 
cannot  be  substantiated ;  it  is  not  astatic  in  reality,  but  only  in  name,  nor  does 
the  damping  of  the  pendular  oscillation  enable  it  to  record  the  actual  movement 
of  the  ground.  In  saying  this  we  intend  no  dispraiae;  the  inatrument  is  sn 
admirable  one,  and  marks  the  introduction  of  what  may  be  called  anew  principle,  at 
any  rate,  a  new  method  of  applying  an  old  principle,  in  the  construction  of  aeiamo- 
graphs,  but  this  does  not  make  aU  other  patterns  obsolete,  or  do  away  with  their 
utility.  The  astronomer  does  not  discard  his  transit  instrument  because  it  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  an  equatorial  teleecope,  and  so  more  than  one  type  of  instru- 
ment will  continue  to  be  required  in  seismology,  and  the  free-swinging  pendulum, 
whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  will  still  continue  to  be  used  and  to  be  useful. 

Apart  from  this  chapter,  the  book  deserves  praise  as  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes,  and  we  may  especially  commend  the  indumon 
of  two  chapters  dealing  with  the  methods  of  construction  to  be  avoided  or  adopted 
in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes.    This  is  a  practical  application  of  the  principles 

of  seismology  which  is  generally  n^lected  in  treatises  of  the  science. 

B.D.  0. 

GENERAL. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

*  The  History  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.'  By  H.  B.  Woodward.  London: 
The  Geological  Society.  1907.  I*p.  xx.,  336.  With  23  PltUe$  of  PariraiU,  and 
5  riatef  of  Medals.    Price  7$.  6d.  (to  Fellow*,  6s.). 

The  unique  position  of  London  has  given  its  scientific  societies  the  opportunities 
for  exceptionally  useful  service ;  and  probably  no  society  has  had  a  more  profound 
influence  on  the  science  with  which  it  is  concerned  than  the  Geological  Society. 
It  was  established  on  November  13,  1807,  when  eleven  men  met  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern,  and  arranged  to  join  periodically  in  a  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  to  be  followed 
by  a  meetir.g  for  geological  conference  and  discussion.  The  combined  social  and 
scientitic  aims  of  the  young  society  led  to  an  almost  immediate  split  in  its  ranks. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held  that  the  fcociety  was  only  int«nded 
to  be  a  "  little  geological  dining  club,"  which  was  not  to  encroach  on  the  sphere  of 
the  Royal  Society  by  the  publication  of  a  new  scientific  serial.    According  to  those 
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of  the  founders  who  were  primarily  geologists,  the  dinner  was  of  secondary 
importanoe  to  the  serious  scientific  work  of  the  society,  and  they  intended  its  work 
to  be  very  serious.  G^logy  was  then  disturbed  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  speculation, 
which  it  had  inherited  from  its  ancestor  Ckwmogony.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  founders 
of  the  Qeological  Society  to  rescue  geology  from  unscientific  methods,  and  to 
estaUish  it  on  a  firm  basis  of  accurately  obserred  facts.  It  was  the  ideal  of  the 
■odety  to  raise  the  status  of  geology  '*  by  toil,  not  by  talk  ^ — still  less  by  dinners. 
llie  proposed  federation  of  the  society  to  the  Koyal  Society  was  rejected,  and  Davy 
mud  Banks  resigned  their  membership.  Dinner  as  part  of  the  official  business  of 
the  society  was  soon  abandoned,  while  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  increased, 
and  tiie  papers  and  discussions  grew  in  interest  and  importance.  The  researches  of 
the  members  of  the  society  on  both  British  and  foreign  geology  were  rewarded 
by  A  rich  harvest  of  valuable  materials,  and  their  public^on  on  a  worthy  scale 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  members ;  and  the  early 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  were  issued  with  a  wealth  of  illustration 
that  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  scientific  serial  publication. 

The  society  has  been  eminently  successful  in  its  mission.  It  has  raised  the 
status  of  geology,  promoted  the  use  of  detailed  field  work,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  G^logical  Survey,  and  guided  and  inspired  most  of  the  best 
work  in  British  geology.  It  published  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  long  remained  the  standard.  Gonsideriog  that  the  materials  were  collected 
by  A  small  number  of  private  surveyors,  at  a  time  when  travel  was  difficult,  slow, 
and  expensive,  and  when  the  available  topographical  maps  were  very  imperfect, 
the  map  is  a  monument  to  the  devotion  and  skill  of  its  authors.  The  society 
has  been  helped  towards  success  by  its  strict  attention  to  its  work.  It  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  trespassing  on  other  sciences,  and  declined  to  allow  authors  to 
transgress  its  boundary  between  geology  and  geography.  The  one  occasion  on 
which  the  writer  had  to  abridge  a  paper  submitted  to  the  society  was  the  omission 
of  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  regarded  as  physical  geography  rather  than  geology. 

The  society  has  gained  world-wide  scientific  reputation ;  but  as  its  meetings  and 
publications  have  been  confined  to  technical  geology,  it  has  made  no  wide  appeal 
to  popular  interest.  It  has  accordingly  been  the  more  easily  able  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  scientific  excellence.  It  has,  however,  always  included  among  its 
Fellows  men  of  leisure  and  wealth,  and  it  has  quietly  accumulated  a  moderate 
caintal  and  been  able  to  afford  the  publication  of  its  costly  maps  and  Transactions. 
It  has  also  collected  what  is  perhaps  the  best  existing  geological  library,  and  its 
*  Annual  List  of  Additions  to  Qeological  Literature '  is  an  indispensable  instrument 
of  geological  research. 

The  story  of  the  society's  work  has  now  been  well  and  concisely  told  in  a 
Tolame  prepared  for  the  recent  centenary  of  the  society  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward. 
He  gives  a  full  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  society,  and  briefly  summarizes  its 
later  history  and  the  chief  branches  of  its  work,  and  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
most  famous  discussions  and  contributions  to  science  published  in  its  Transactions 
and  Journals.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  many  racy  personal  anecdotes  about 
the  leaders  of  the  society.  The  volume  also  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
historical  data,  which  will  make  it  a  work  of  permanent  value  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  British  geology.  The  work  is  illusti-ated  with  an  excellent  series  of 
photographs  from  Buckluid  to  its  present  President,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

So  many  oi  the  leading  members  of  the  Geological  Society  have  also  been 
oonnected  with  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  Mr.  Woodward's  valuable 
monograph  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  history  of  British  geography. 

J,  W.  Q. 
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Eably  Tbaybls. 
'IbnGaba7r(IbnGiobeir),Viaggioiiil8pagiia,8ioilu,Biri»  .  .  .  Mesopotemi^AnbiA, 
Egitto/    Prima  tradnzione,  fatta  Bull'  driginale  Arabo  de  Oelestiiio  Sohiftpwelli. 
Rome.    1906 :  Pp.  xxviL,  412. 

*  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Jabayr/  edited  ...  by  William  Wright    Second  edition,  le- 

▼ised  by  M.  J.  de  Goeje.    Leyden  :  Brill.    1907. 

The  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Jubayr's  travels  was  ably  edited  by  W.  Wright^  with 
the  aid  of  Prof.  Dozy  (LeydeD,  1852);  his  account  of  Sicily  was  edited  and 
translated,  with  most  valuable  notes,  by  M.  Amari  (Paris,  1846) ;  his  description 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  is  in  great  part  reproduced,  the  Arabic  text  being  here  also 
accompanied  with  a  French  yersioD,  in  the '  Becueil  des  HistorienB  dee  Oroisadest 
Historiens  Orientaux,'  voL  8  (Pario,  1884) ;  and  smaller  sections  have  been  dealt 
with  in  other  works^uch  as  E.  Wiedemann's  ''Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
Naturwissenschaften "  Qin  Sitzungsb.  d.  phyz.-med,  Sozietai  in  Erlangen,  1905); 
but  Schiaparelli's  version  of  the  complete  voyages  of  this  great  Spanish  Moslem 
renders  a  great  service  to  all  scholars  and  historians,  especially  to  ^those  un- 
acquainted or  but  moderately  acquainted  with  Ibn  Jubayr^s  mother-tongue.  A 
valuable  introduction  (pp.  vii.-xxii.)  is  followed  by  a  useful  summarj  of  the  * 
route  of  our  traveller,  who,  starting  from  Canada  on  February  4, 1183,  returned 
to  Granada  on  April  25,  1185.  The  translation  itself,  occupying  848  pages^ 
is  illustrated  by  serviceable  notes,  all  too  brief  (pp.  351-68);  good  indexes 
of  persons  and  places  conclude  the  work.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  sections 
of  this  Viaggio  are  (1)  those  which  treat  of  Moslem  Spain,  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  Crete,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearics  (pp.  3-8,  310-348) ; 
(2)  the  Mesopotamian  sections,  especially  the  description  of  Baghdad  (pp.  198-237, 
etc.) ;  and  (3)  the  Meccan  and  Damascene  (pp.  53-150,  etc.,  251-293).  Ibn  Jubsyr 
was  endowed  with  exceptional  qualifications  as  an  observer  and  historian,  and  no 
serious  student  of  the  twelfth  century  can  safely  neglect  him.  It  is  regrettable  that 
no  map  accompanies  this  issue. 

In  1907  the  Trustees  of  the  E,  J.  W.  Oibb  Memorial  re-issued  Wright's  text, 
revised  by  Prof,  de  Goeje,  with  Wrighfs  original  preface  and  notes,  and  some 
additions  by  the  reviser.  *'But  a  comparison  of  my  edition  with  the  former" 
(Wright's  original)  **  will  show,"  says  de  Goeje,  **  that  I  had  very  little  to  change." 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Bobertson  Smith  intended  at  one  time  to  have 
undertaken  this  revision  now  carried  through  by  de  Goeje.  C  B.  B. 

Text-Books. 

*  A  Scientific  Geography.'    By  Ellis  W.  Heaton,  b.so.,  f.g.s.    London :  Balph  Holland 

&  Ck).     1906.     Book  II.  The  British  Isles.    Book  lY.  North  America.    Book  Y. 
Africa.    Maps  and  lHatjram»,    Price  U.  6(2.  net  eaeh, 

*  Mathematical  Geography.'     By  Willis  E.  Johnson,  ph.b.     Pp.  322.     New  York: 

American  Book  Go.    Prioe  $1.00. 

*  A  national  Geography.'    In  three  parts.    Part  I.  (195  pp.)  Climate ;  the  Britisli 

Isles ;  Europe.    By  Ernest  Young,  b.so.     London :  George  Philip  ft  Son.     1907. 

Price  Is.  6d.  eaeh, 

Mr.  Heaton's  preface  states  that  his  books  are  for  students  Who  intend  taking 
the  subject  for  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Certificate,  or  Certificate  Examinations. 
Each  consists  of  Part  I.,  dealing  with  general  considerations ;  and  Part  II.,  sections 
'*  each  giving  all  the  materials  required  for  a  sketch-map  such  as  examiners  ask 
for."  The  aim  of  the  author  is  fairly  well  fulfilled.  But,  apart  from  the  geological 
treatment  in  Parts  I.  of  each,  which  is  in  the  main  good  and  commendable,  the 
humanistic  geographical  concepts  are  wanting,  and  hence  Parts  II.  have  little  t9 
recommend  them  from  that  point  of  view.     The  collection  of  facts  will  go  far 
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towaids  enabling  a  student  to  meet  the  reqoirements  of  the  above  examinations. 
The  plan  of  the  books  has  produced  a  somid  analytical  treatment^  with  few  mis- 
takes of  dlBlection,  and  not  many  serious  omissions.  The  type  of  treatment  is 
naturally  much  on  the  same  level  for  each  volume.  On  the  whole  an  advance  is 
shown  on  the  type  of  text-book  generally  in  use,  especially  for  the '  Preliminary 
Certificate  Examination.  Each  volume  has  a  glossary  of  geological  terms,  several 
diagram-maps,  generally  clear,  and  a  set  of  typical  exercises  for  the  student  to  work 
oat  Too  many  general  and  descriptive  statements  for  which  the  teacher  would  have 
to  find  the  dettdls  and  illustrations  detract  from  the  *'  scienUGc**  nature  of  the  books. 

Mr.  Johnson's  book  is  to  ba  commended,  being  one  of  the  few  books  which  treat 
consistently  of  one  aspect  of  geography.  It  is  compiled  from  many  sources  to  which 
the  teachers  can  seldom,  if  ever,  find  opportunity  to  go.  The  first  portion  deals  with 
the  general  aspects  of  this  side  of  geography  simply,  and  later  chapters  take  up  and 
expand  or  explain  previous  passages.  The  book  is  designed  for  secondary  schools 
and  for  teachers'  preparation,  and  for  the  latter  it  is  a  most  useful  compendium. 
The  style  is  clear  throughout,  and  the  examples  and  applications  are  practical. 
There  is  a  good  chapter  on  Projections,  appendices  on  Gravity,  Motions  of  the 
Earth's  Axis,  Mathematical  Treatment  of  Tides,  the  Zodiac,  Practical  Work  in 
Mathematical  (Geography,  formula  and  tables,  and  a  glossary  and  index.  These 
all  supplement  the  fourteen  chapters  of  the  text.  The  publishers  claim  that  it  is 
a  pioneer  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  that  is  entirely  true  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  that 
does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a  collection  from  many  sources. 

Mr.  Young's  books  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  syllabus  for  secondary  schools.  In  the  first  section  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  place  the  psychological  before  the  logical  order  of  the  subject.  This  section 
is  brightly  written,  though  the  style  is  severely  *'  heuristic,"  and  might  tax  the 
patience  of  many  pupils.  In  the  later  sections  the  severely  logical  arrangement 
militates  against  any  regional  treatment,  and  in  places  becomes  a  summary  and 
little  more,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  padding  finds  its  way  in, 
and  serves  to  confuse  the  main  issue.  The  whole  planning,  however,  of  the  three 
years^  work  should  be  considered  before  passing  too  strong  an  opinion  on  the 
prdiminary  volume.  There  are  several  more  expensive  text-books  which  do  not 
suit  general  requirements  as  well  as  this. 

The  consideration  of  these  text-books  leads  one  more  than  ever  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  a  certain  course  may  be  planned  for  a  term's  or  a  year's  work 
in  geography,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  parallel  courses  in  general 
aspects  of  the  subject,  such  as  Mathematical  Geography,  Climate,  Morphology,  etc., 
and  especially  are  these  the  province  of  practical  work.  It  is  suggested,  by  the  use 
of  the  term  **  parallel,"  that  it  is  advisable^to  keep  them  distinct.  The  above- 
mentioned  '  Rational  Geography '  seems  to  he  arranged  somewhat  on  these  lines, 
and  the  ' Mathematical  Geography'  might  well  be  uned  as  the  basis  of  a  course  of 
this  kind.  F.  G.  A. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Aiia. — ^'Plagues  and  Pleasures  a[  Life  in  Bengal,'  by  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D. 
Gnnningham  (London:  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  xi.,  385.  lUustrattafu.  12s.  neO, 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  certain  insects  and  other  creatures 
of  common  occurrence  in  gardens  and  houses  in  Bengal ;  and  the  second  (a  more 
attractive  section  to  the  general  reader)  with  **  the  seasons  in  a  Bengal  garden." 

Africa. — *  Oairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  :  Three  Chief  Cities  of  the  Egyptian 
BulUns.'  By  D.  8.  Margolioutk  (London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1907.  Pp.  xvi., 
SOL  iStislroKoiM.  20t.  ne<.)  Dr.  Margoliouth,  with  some  modesty,  speaks  of 
the  text  of  this  work  as  ''the  letterpress  to  accompany  Mr.  Walter  Tyrwhitfs 
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drawings,"  but  it  will  easily  be  recognized  that  the  text  standB  an  a  fiar  diffsreot 
level  from  that  which  so  often  fills  out  picture-books.  The  three-ookmr  blocks  which 
form  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  are  also  aboTe  the  average  of  reauHa  aohieTed 
by  this  process,  especially  where  the  tendency  to  orudenesi  of  colour  is  OTacoomje. 

<  The  Guide  to  South  Africa.'  Edited  by  A.  S.  Brown  and  G.  G.  Brown,  for 
the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.  (15th  edition.  London :  Sampson  Low.  1907-8. 
Pp.  Ivi.,  478.  Maps,  2s,  M,)  The  present  edition  maintains  ita  standard  ci  valoe 
to  "tourists,  sportsmen,  invalids,  and  settlers.**  Among  Hasan.  Philip's  ms^ 
which  it  contains,  those  of  scientific  import^  such  as  orographioal,  geological,  and 
climatological,  though  inclined  to  roughness,  are  an  unnsual  and  laodable  feature  in 
such  a  book.  When  it  is  stated  that  Part  L  of  the  text,  dealing  with  the  countfy 
from  physical,  economic,  and  historical  aspects,  oovera  278  pages  (Part  II.  being 
devoted  to  routes),  it  will  be  understood  that  in  conception  this  guide  is  aomethiDg 
more  than  merely  a  traveller's  handbook. 

'  The  Boa  Estrada  Plantations,  S.  Thom^.'  By  H.  J.  Monteiro  de  Mendon^a. 
IVanslated  by  J.  A.  Wyllie.  (Edinburgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.  1907. 
Pp.  63.  lllustraiions,)  This  is  a  study,  with  statistics  and  numeroua  excellent 
plates,  of  the  methods  and  conditions  of  life  on  one  of  the  moat  important  estates 
in  the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Its  object  ia  to  provide  an  example  in 
colonial  methods,  such,  it  has  been  asserted,  as  are  yet  to  seek  in  some  parts  of  the 
Portuguese  empire.  The  medical  and  general  treatment  of  native  laboums  is  the 
most  prominent  subject  of  the  work. 

America, — 'Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  Father  of  Oregon.'  By  Frederick  Y. 
Holman.  (Cleveland:  Arthur  N.  Clark  Co.  1907.  Pp.  301.  lUmtraUans, 
12s,  6d,)  This  is  a  simple  and  interesting  recoid  of  the,  career  of  the  first  pioneer 
of  Oregon,  a  Canadian  bom  (1784),  who  represented  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cooipany 
in  the  far  west,  became  an  American  citisen,  and  died  in  1857,  a  victim  of  intrigues 
against  the  reward  which  his  work  should  have  brought  him. 

'  Wirtschaftsgeographie  der  Vereinigten  Staaten.'  (Angewandte  Geographic. 
III.  Serie,  2.  Heft.)  By  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Oppel.  (Halle:  Gebauer-Schwetschke 
Druckerei.  1907.  Pp.  160.  Diagrams,  Z,60m,)  This  is  an  enoyclopsedic  study 
of  the  United  States,  especially  from  the  economical  standpoint,  in  a  small  compass. 
Considered  as  au  educational  work,  it  receives,  to  our  ideas,  a  somewhat  forbidding 
as|  ect  from  the  extensive  use  of  statistics. 

<  With  the  Border  Ruffians :  Memories  of  the  Far  West^  1852-1868.'  By  B.  H. 
Williams.  Edited  by  E.  W.  Williams.  (London :  Murray.  1907.  Pp.  xviiL,  478. 
Illustrations,  \2s,  net,)  This  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  a  life  of  adventura 
in  Western  Virginia,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  It  gives  striking  (octures  of  the  West 
in  these  "  early  "  times. 
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B.07al  Medals  and  Other  Awards  for  1008. — With  the  approval  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  as  Patron,  the  two  royal  medals  for  the  enrrent  year 
have  been  awarded — the  Founder's  Medal  to  Lieut  Boyd  Alexander, 
and  the  Patron's  Medal  to  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  The  story  of 
Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander's  three  years'  journey  across  Africa,  the  cost  of 
which  was  borne  entirely  by  himself  and  his  brother  officers  who 
died  during  the  expedition,  is  well  known  to  the  Fellows  from  Lieut. 
Alexander's  letters  in  the  Journal^  and  from  the  paper  which  he  read 
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before  the  Society  last  session.  Becentlj  the  results  have  been  embodied 
in  his  work  '  From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile.'  The  Prinoe  of  Monaco  has 
pursued  the  study  of  oceanography  for  many  years,  first  on  the  sailing 
yacht  HirondeUe^  then  from  1891  to  1898  on  the  schooner  PnnceMe  Aliee^ 
and  latterly  on  the  finely  appointed  steam-yacht  of  the  same  name, 
which  he  designed  and  equipped  as  an  oceanographical  laboratory. 
In  recent  years  he  has  explored  in  successive  seasons  the  coasts  of 
Spitsbergen  and  the  adjacent  seas»  and  has  published  a  remarkable  and 
most  valuable  chart  of  the  oceans,  on  which  all  deep-sea  soundings  are 
entered  and  isobaths  drawn  with  greater  detail  than  has  been  attempted 
elsewhere.  Of  the  other  awards,  Lieut.-Oolonel  Delmd-Radcliffe  receives 
the  Murchison  Qrant  for  his  survey  work  as  Resident  in  the  Nile 
Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  as  chief  of  the  British  section 
of  the  Anglo-German  Commission  for  the  survey  of  the  frontier  between 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Buwenzori,  an  account  of  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Society  in  1905;  Dr.  T.  G.  Longstafif,  the  Gill  Memorial,  for  his 
explorations,  carried  out  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  Himalayas,  including 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Trisul  as  recently  described  by  Dr.  Longstaff*  at 
an  evening  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  Eai  Sahib  Bam  Singh,  the 
Onthbert  Peek  Grant,  for  his  survey  work  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  under  Captain  Deasy,  Dr.  Stein,  Captain 
Bawling,  and  Major  Byder.  As  shown  by  Dr.  Stein's  letters  to  the 
Journal,  Bam  Singh  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  with  Dr.  Stein 
on  the  latter's  second  expedition  to  Chinese  Turkestan. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock. — The  Boyal  Society, 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  and  Trinity  House  have  undertaken 
the  expense  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
memorial  will  consist  of  an  alabaster  slab,  to  be  placed  underneath  the 
monument  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  whose  fate  was  definitely  ascertained 
by  Sir  Leopold  during  his  celebrated  expedition  in  the  Fox.  The  in- 
scription will  be  as  follows  : — 

"HBBK   also  18  COMKSMOBATED 

ADMIRAL  SIB  LEOPOLD  M'CLINTOCK 

1819-1907 

DIBOOYBBSB  OV  THE   FATE   OF  FBANKLIK 

IN   1869." 

Mr.  Boynton's  Proposed  Expedition  across  South  America.— As  it  has 
been  stated  through  the  Press  and  otherwise,  that  an  expedition  which 
is  being  organized  by  Mr.  George  Melville  Boynton,  entitled  "Dis- 
coyery  Darkest  America  Expedition,"  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  the  Council  desire  to  stafe  tbat  the  Society  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expedition  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  have 
no  means  of  forming  any  opinion  on  the  organization  or  objects  of  the 
expedition,  or  on  the  competency  of  its  commander. 
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Black  Rain  in  Ireland.— The  February  number  of  SymonB's  MeUorologioal 
Magazine  contains  a  commuoicatioii  from  Dr.  O.  Boeddicker  od  tbe  subject  of  & 
fall  of  black  raiD  obwrvad  id  viiriouB  [larts  of  (Janlral  and  Woatern  Ireland  on 
Ootobef  8  and  9,  1907.  The  fall  was  rejiorltd,  ia  reply  lo  ao  inquiry  by  Lord 
ItoBse,  from  nrer  thirty  different  Ktationp,  and  tbe  rain  probably  fell  over  a  Btlll 
larger  area.  Tlio  amount  of  soot  deporilod  was  in  many  cases  so  great  that  rain- 
water tanks  had  to  be  emptied  and  cleaned,  while  clothes  hung  out  to  bleach  were 
blaukened.  A  disagreeable  smell  was  also  noticed  at  various  ptace!>.  Tbe  cloud 
sB«mH  to  have  come  from  Iha  south . east,  and  on  the  8th  ite  greatest  width  from 
south-wost  to  north-ea.''t  mu-t  have  been  not  lena  than  110  miles ;  on  the  0th,  not 
Ibsh  than  80.  On  the  latter  day  black  rain  was  reported  from  a  point  near  Westport, 
on  the  Atlantic  coa>it  (o'>.  Mayo),  so  that  tbe  soi)t  laden  cloud,  originatini;  probably 
in  South  Wales,  is  ahown  to  hnve  crossed  the  channel  and  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
diBg.>rgitig  its  soot  into  the  AtUntic 

The  Undei^ound  Connection  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  ttafi 
Hhine.^-That  the  Aach,  which  enters  the  Unter  See  of  the  Lake  of  Ckmslance  near 
Ridolf/.oll,  derives  much  of  its  water-supply  by  underground  channels  from  the 
upper  Danube,  was  long  a  matter  of  belief,  acd  was  actually  demonstrated  by 
eicperimentB  canied  out  in  18TT.  The  subject  has,  however,  lately  attract^sl 
renewed  attention,  and  further  eiperiments  by  means  of  chemicals,  carried  out  last 
year,  have  B':1  at  rest  eome  points  which  had  remuned  doubtful.  A  careful  study 
of  tbe  whole  question  has  been  made,  ainung  othera,  by  Prof.  E.  Endriss,  of  Stutt- 
gart, who  discussed  it  at  the  meeting  of  Ocnnan  naCurslitte  in  that  city  in  1906, 
and  who  has  given  the  gist  of  his  paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Hatwrunutn- 
seha/tl<He  Worheiisdtri/t  (1908,  No.  7).  Another  paper,  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Bartb, 
appeared  in  tbe  twelfth  number  of  Pclertaatinn  Mitteihtngni  (oi  1907.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  belt  of  country  across  which  this  underground  dow  takes  place  is 
composed  mainly  of  limestone  (Jurassic).  The  Danube  water  sinks  into  the  ground 
at  various  spots  on  either  side  of  the  Badon-VViirttemberg  frontier,  but  the  greatest 
loES  is  eiparienced  at  tiie  "  Briihl,"  between  Immendiogen  and  Miihringen,  the 
volume  absorbed  here  being  so  great  that  for  a  good  part  of  the  summer  not  a 
drop  finds  its  way  duwn  the  valley.  The  upper  Danube  then  belongs  wholly  to 
the  Rhine  system,  the  water-parting  being  displaced  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
east,  wbil<!  tbe  Danube  is  forced  to  find  a  new  gathering -ground  in  the  Swabian 
Alb.  But  this  la  not  all,  for  the  eiperiments  of  1907  haie  proved  that  a  furlhir 
withdrawal  of  water  takes  place  near  Fridingen,  considerably  lower  down,  this  like- 
wise linding  its  way,  by  a  strange  zigi^g  course,  to  tbe  Aach.  This  state  of  things 
is  favoured  by  the  bw  level  of  Che  Rhine  valley,  compared  with  that  of  the  Danube, 
but  from  the  length  of  time  taken  by  the  low-water  etage  of  the  Danube  to  be  felt 
on  the  Aach,  it  seems  that  the  water  muat  be  stared  in  an  extensive  reservoir, 
possibly  due  to  the  same  tectonic  forces  which  have  created  the  depression  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  The  withdrawal  of  water  ie  a  serious  matter  for  tbe  town  of 
Tutt  ingen  and  other  places  on  the  Danube,  and  efforts  have  bi^en  made  to  check 
it,  though  theoe  have  not  unnaturally  met  with  oppoeition  from  the  clweilers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aach,  who  benefit  by  it.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Danube  water 
also  finds  its  wiiy  lo  the  Rhine  by  the  Wutach,  which  enters  below  Sohaffhausen, 
and  seme  loo,  possibly,  by  a  norlhem  route  tiu  the  Neckar. 

New  Route  between  Sweden  and  Qerm&ny.— It  is  announced  that  tbe 
Swedish  Parliament  has  recently  ratified  the  agreement  with  Gennany  (previoualy 
ratified  by  the  Prusuau  Diet)  for  the  eatabliahment  of  a  powerful  ferry  serrio* 
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faetween  the  two  countries  fur  the  pUTpnue  uf  supplylug  ditect  lailwaj'  traoaport 
from  uoe  to  the  other.  The  termiaal  puinte  of  the  ferry  will  be  Trelleborg,  just 
west  of  the  ooutherDDiual  point  of  Sweden,  and  Sa!<siiitz,  on  the  JEUtmund  peoinaula 
of  Rusen. 

Intermittent  Lakes  in  RusBia.— A  good  deal  has  been  donu  lately  to 
investigale  the  "karet"  phenomena  in  itiissia,  e^pedally  in  the  lake  region  winth 
of  Lake  Onega.  The  tesulttt  hare  been  published  in  Kussian  journale,  but  have 
been  made  mtre  generally  accessible  In  a  aummaty  conlrihtiled  to  Spdunca 
(toI.  7,  No.  4S1,  IDO")  by  M.  A.  S.  Yormoloff,  'I'he  hAw  aoutb  of  On^a  have 
bona  examined  (among  others)  by  M.  KulikoTskl,  who  couHider^  the  formation  in 
this  region,  much  of  whiidi  conaiBts  of  limeBtono,  lo  be  of  Deyonian  agp-  I'bree  of 
the  kketi,  of  which  the  hir^est  is  the  bldmo/.oro,  commuoicate  by  natural  channels, 
though,  as  they  are  not  filled  and  emptied  simultaneuuBly,  the  Jlreclion  of  flow  in 
these  changes  from  time  to  time,  i'he  Shlmonero  discharges  ils  waters  into  an 
ftbysB  some  l-I  miles  to  the  east,  which  seams  to  communicate  ultimately,  by  the 
Mogra  river,  with  Onega.  By  November  it  Is  sometimes  completely  empty,  apart 
from  a  stream  which  loses  itself  in  the  abyss  ab>ve  mentioned.  Another  abyss 
eDgulfs  the  waters  of  the  Dol|jozjro,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Byslem,  during  a 
iwrtiou  of  the  year.  A  second  system  of  lakes  lies  a  tittle  to  the  east,  and  is 
connected  by  underground  channels  with  the  Bielo-ozero,  or  White  lake,  and  so 
with  the  system  of  the  Volga.  The  phenoniODa  presented  liere  are  almost  identical 
with  those  already  described,  the  lakes  being  drniued  periodicslly  by  means  of 
similar  abysses,  though  it  is  only  the  Kaiuo  which  disappears  eniirely.  In  several 
cases  the  inhabitants  have  sought  ti  preserve  the  fishing  by  couhtructing  u  dam, 
but  in  one  only  with  success.  Although  most  of  the  water  of  these  Ukes  Qnds  its 
way  towards  the  Volga  system,  soiiie  probably  reaches  that  of  Lake  Onega.  Not 
fat  off,  in  the  Novgorod  government,  is  Lake  Druihino  which  empties  itself,  as  a 
rule,  Bt  intervals  of  seven  yearn.  The  engulfraent  takes  place  In  the  short  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  water  finds  its  way  under- 
ground to  the  Bielo-ozero.  All  the  lakes  so  far  mentioned  rliffer  from  the  l^ke  of 
Zirknitz  [the  classical  example  of  an  intermittent  lake)  in  not  being  tilled  a-^ain  by 
(he  same  channel  by  which  they  are  emptied,  but  by  ordinary,  above-ground, 
Bgenciiw,  the  process  somelimea  taking  as  long  as  seven  years.  In  the  case  uf  Lake 
Siamgo,  in  the  Arkhaugel  government,  the  walers  of  which  are  aaid  to  disappear 
with  much  regularity  once  in  four  years,  the  re-filling  takes  place  with  groat 
npidity  within  a  few  days  of  its  emptying,  and  by  the  same  underground  channel. 
Among  other  striking  features  of  this  r^on  are  the  instances  of  streanw,  the 
direction  of  whose  flow  is  reversed  according  to  the  state  of  the  water-supply  in  the 
lakes  with  which  they  are  connected. 

ASIA. 

The  Count  de  Lesdain's  Journey  acroM  Central  Asia.— tn  1!)CM  and  1905 
the  Count  lie  Lesdain  and  his  wile  carried  out  eomo  extensive  journeys  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  course  of  which,  thanks  no  doubt  to  the 
tSecl  of  the  British  military  expedition  of  the  former  year,  they  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  crossing  tlie  whole  width  of  I'ilwt  from  north  to  south,  and  eventually 
reaching  the  plains  of  India.  The  journey  was  referred  lo  at  the  lime  in  the 
public  presf,  but  no  regular  narraiive  was  laid  before  geographical  circles  until 
December  last,  when  the  count  reail  a  |ia]>er  before  the  Paris  GeographicAl  Society, 
a  summary  appearirg  in  thu  January  number  of  La  QeuyrapkU,  the  organ  of  that 
body.  In  ibis  abridged  form  it  is  not  essy  to  follow  the  travellers'  routes  through- 
out, many  of  the  places  visited  being  spoken  of  under  namee  that  find  no  place  on 
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our  maps.  The  first  part  of  the  journeys  had  to  do  with  Mongolia  and  the  Gobi. 
After  visiting  the  ruins  in  the  Ordos  country,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Hwang-Ho 
into  Alashan,  where  they  likewise  examined  some  ancient  tombs  and  other  remains, 
including  those  known  to  the  Mongols  as  Poro  Hoto.  After  going  south  into 
Eansu,  they  once  more  turned  north  for  Alashan  and  the  Gobi,  in  which  last  they 
visited  a  place  spoken  of  as  Bepalaraitau,  and  made  a  survey  of  the  Pua-ho  and 
Lake  Tsin-tiu-ru.  Large  tracts  were  found  to  be  fertile  and  cultivated.  At 
Gnansi-chu  (Ansi  or  Ngansi)  they  made  their  preparations  for  the  journey  across 
Tibet,  on  which  they  finally  started  with  sixty  mules  and  ten  drivers,  besides  four 
horses  and  four  camel?.  Traversing  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Gobi  from 
Tsaidam,  they  crossed  the  latter  (fixin$i;  the  position  of  the  Dabason-nor  en  route)^ 
and  then  struck  for  the  sources  of  the  Yangtse,*  which  they  claim  to  have  reached 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  23,000  feet.  Most  of  the  baggage  animals  succumbed  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  route,  and  before  reaching  civilization  three  of  their  men  also 
died.  Crossing  the  Amdo  mountains,  they  made  for  the  lacustrine  region  to  the 
south,  coming  upon  the  encampments  of  nomads,  but  suffering  no  hindrance  from 
them.  Having  reached  Teogri-nor,  they  held  on  their  course  for  Shigatse,  and  so 
via  Sikkim  to  India. 

Old  Map  of  Siberia. — Through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Alexander  Gregoriev, 
the  late  geiicral  secretary  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Imperial  BuFsian 
Geographical  Society,  a  photograph  of  a  very  interesting  seventeenth-century 
manuscript  map  of  Siberia  has  been  added  to  the  Map  Hoom  of  our  Sodety.  This 
map  was  found  by  M.  Gregoriev  in  the  old  summer  residence  of  Peter  the  Great 
at  Ekaterinhof,  near  St.  Petersburg,  and  its  existence  has  been  known  to  him  since 
1885,  although  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  possible  to  settle  the  question 
of  its  authorship  and  actual  date.  As  shown  by  M.  Grigoriev  in  a  pamphlet  he 
has  written,  and  a  copy  of  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  present  with  the 
photograph,  the  map  was  drawn  in  Tobolsk  by  a  certain  Semen  Remesov,  a  self- 
taught  cartographer,  by  order  of  Prince  Repnin,  superintendent  of  the  Sxbirshy 
Prikezy  the  department  which  up  to  1763  had  to  deal  with  Siberian  affairs.  This 
order  was  issued  in  Moscow  on  January  10-20,  1696,  and  the  map  was  finished 
and  despatched  to  Moscow  from  Tobolsk  on  September  18-28,  1697.  The  area 
included  in  the  map  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and 
from  the  Volga  to  the  China  sea.  Korea  is  shown  in  the  south-east  and  the  sea 
of  Azov  in  the  south-west  corners  of  the  map.  The  photograph  is  a  reduction 
measuring  14  inches  by  18  inches,  but  the  valuable  and  interesting  original 
measures  about  9  feet  by  7  feet.  It  is  painted  in  colours  on  a  somewhat  thick 
cotton  material,  and  is  fairly  well  preserved.  The  Czar  has  now  eo trusted  the 
map  to  the  custody  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society,  where  it  will 
doubtless  be  highly  appreciated. 

A7SI0A. 

The  Desert  west  of  Wadi  Hal&.— Lieut.  Comyn  sends  us  some  notes  on 
a  circular  trip  made  by  him  in  the  now  lit  tie -frequented  desert  west  of  Wadi  Haifa, 
with  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a  route  across  it  to  Tripoli.  His 
starting-point  was  Wadi  Haifa,  whence  he  struck  north-west  to  Sheb  on  the  old 
caravan  route  from  Assiut  to  Darfur  (followed  by  W.  G.  Browne  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century)  known  as  the  Darb  el  Arbain,  or  "Forty  days  road." 
Hence  he  pushed  on  in  the  same  direction  to  a  halting-place  named  Terfaui,  from 


*  The  position  of  these  is  not  slated.    Rookhill,  who  passed  very  close  to  them  in 
1892,  placed  them  in  about  33 J®  N.,  91 «  E. 
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which  point  he  found  it  advimbla  to  begin  tho  return  journey,  which  wag  effected 
b7  ft  circuitous  route  to  the  south.    A  great  pait  of  th«  country  trarened  ia  a  vast 
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tableland  extonding  westwards  into  the  depths  of  the  desert,  the  surface  formed 
largely  of  vast  level  tracts  of  sand,  varied  by  rocky  eminences  or  sandhills.  The 
former  are  frequently  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  but  sometimes  table-topped,  and  the 
sandhills  are  mostly  rounded  hummocks  known  by  the  name  ''terabil"  (sing. 
"  tarbul "),  covered  on  one  side  by  acacia  bushes  (Selim  or  Eitr),  though  examples 
of  crescent-shaped  moving  dunes  were  also  seen.  The  wells,  most  of  which  yield 
a  more  or  less  brackish  water,  are  frequently  placed  in  depressions  (sometimes  bowl- 
shaped)  below  the  general  level  of  the  plateau.  The  rocks  in  various  places  were 
of  the  most  diverse  colours — red,  purple,  green,  yellow,  black,  etc.,  and  the  sand 
was  sometimes  a  bright  red  when  turned  up.  Around  Bir-el-Sheb  ("well  of 
alum ")  considerable  deposits  of  this  substance  were  seen,  and  elsewhere  there 
are  beds  of  rock-salt  worked  to  some  extent.  A  block-house  still  exists  at  Sheb. 
At  Terfaui  evidences  were  seen  that  the  place  had  once  been  an  oasis  of  importance^ 
the  remains  of  camping-grounds  pointing  to  the  passage  of  a  great  highway. 
Lieut.  Comyn  thinks  that  other  oases  exist  to  the  north-west,  and  he  points  out 
that  as  a  line  of  them  is  known  to  run  south-east  from  Tripoli,  the  unexplored  gap 
is  only  350  miles  in  width.  On  the  return  the  party  took  a  direct  route  to  Selima 
(where  are  ruins  said  to  be  those  of  a  Christian  convent),  and  then  struck  west  into 
the  desert,  crossing  two  disused  roads  running  north  and  south.  A  vast  level  plain 
with  mirror-like  surface  extended  iu  this  direction,  broken  occasionally  by  sand- 
ridges,  and  in  one  part  strewn  with  boulders.  A  solitary  tundub  tree  (Capparis 
aphylla)  was  also  seen.  Skeletons  of  birds  strewed  the  ground  in  places,  and 
Lieut  Comyn  was  told  that  at  times  flights  of  birds  struggle  from  the  west  in 
an  exhausted  condition  to  the  wells  at  Selima.  A  heavy  dew  was  experienced 
during  the  two  nights  spent  on  the  level  plain  above  referred  to.  About  Ein  Aga, 
where  the  Arbain  road  was  rejoined,  a  stony  waste,  very  trying  to  travel  over,  took 
the  place  of  the  sand.  The  plateau  seems  to  have  now  been  left,  as  its  escarpment 
was  seen  to  the  north  on  the  further  journey  to  the  Nile,  during  which  some  very 
rocky  undulating  country  was  passed.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  the 
vegetation  consisted  of  palms  (date,  dom,  etc.),  the  acacia  bushes  above  mentioned, 
and  of  taklis  or  Jial/a  grass ;  but  at  Safsaf  the  grass,  curiously  enough,  was  of  the 
kind  (jBofaaf)  found  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  withers  when  the  Nile 
falls,  but  becomes  luxuriant  again  with  the  rise  of  the  river,  when  the  water  is 
almost  level  with  the  surface.  Some  trees  formerly  grew  here,  but  were  cut  down 
in  1894.  Gazelles  seem  fairly  abundant,  and  insect  life  is  described  as  rife.  A 
pair  of  falcons  were  seen  on  a  rocky  eminence.  Traces  of  the  former  presence 
of  man  were  seen  in  an  old  quarry  near  Legia,  in  a  prehistoric  ruin  70  miles  east  of 
this,  and  in  a  hand-grindstone  (for  corn)  found  a  little  west  of  Selima. 

Colonel  Laperrine's  Saharan  Expedition  of  1906.— This  expedition,  which 

was  referred  to  some  time  ago  in  the  Journal^  was  undertaken,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, with  a  view  to  effecting  a  junction,  in  or  near  Taodeni,  with  a  party  from 
the  Sudan  under  MM.  Cauvin  and  Cortier  {Journal^  vol.  29,  p.  346).  The  narrative 
of  the  expedition,  given  by  Lieut.  Nigger  in  La  Oeographie  for  December,  1907, 
shows  that  this  crossing  of  the  desert  was  no  less  fruitful  in  results  than  others  of 
the  many  traverses  by  French  explorers  within  recent  years.  The  astronomical 
and  other  observations,  carried  out  by  Lieut.  Nigger,  are  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
mapping  of  the  Western  Sahara,  and  the  general  observations  on  the  physical  con- 
ditions are  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  Colonel  Laperrine's  original  intention 
to  crofs  by  a  direct  route  from  Adghar  in  Tuat  to  Taodeni,  but,  the  intervening 
tract  being  almost  unknown,  he  failed  to  obtain  a  guide,  and  was  forced  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  farther  cast,  so  as  to  approach  Taodeni  from  the  south-east  across  a 
narrower  stretch  of  waterless  country.    The  southward  portion  of  the  route  did  not 
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direrge  widely  from  those  of  former  travellern,  though  iiome  new  bits  of  country 
wero  trarereed.  Lieut.  Nigger  makes  some  mtereBt'mg  remarke  reepectiog  the 
drainage  which  goes  west  from  the  hilly  region*  of  the  northern  Tuareg  country, 
which  BeeniB  all  to  converge  on  the  great  Sebkha  or  ealine  basin  of  Ax  el  Mati, 
hitherto  qui^e  unexplortd.  Even  the  Wed  Samu,  which  haa  its  origin  a  long  way 
north  of  Tuat,  appenrs  to  debauch  in  the  xame  basin,  the  examination  of  which  wUl 
be  an  inleri  sting  piece  of  wo'k  for  some  future  traToUor,  Between  the  well-known 
halting-])! ace  of  In  Zize  and  the  weU  at  Gernen,  the  rou'«  led  for  five  iaya  across 
the  waterless  plain  of  the  Tanezruft.  After  a  rrst  amid  tht!  pasturages  of  Itafok, 
where  many  I'unreg  encainpiticnts  were  seen,  the  expedition  struck  n  little  itnuth  lit 
west  towards  A^^hurat,  over  a  country  broken  by  rocky  uninences,  with  liepresmons 
which  receive  the  draii):ige  from  the  southern  Adrar.  Later  the  weds  were  of  purely 
local  ostonBion,  hut  some  contained  thick  groves  of  gum  trees.  The  only  fodder 
which  grows  naturally  in  these  aouthern  regions  ia  the  had.  From  Ashurat  the 
route  led  north-west  across  the  remarkable  system  of  sand-dunes,  lunning  regularly 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  already  deecribed  by  Lieut.  Oortier  (Journal,  loc,  cii,). 
The  absence  of  wells  in  this  tract  may  be  due  in  pait  to  the  policy  of  the  Tuareg, 
who  are  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  west  and  north-west, and  are 
not  desirous  of  facititnting  coma irni cations.  After  meeting  the  southern  detach- 
meiit  at  El  Gcttara,  and  spending  si^me  time  in  the  ni.'ighbourhood  of  Taodeni  (a 
great  centre  of  ciravan  routes,  where  some  valuable  infortnation  on  the  region  to 
the  north  ws:<  obtained),  Colonel  Laptrrine  set  out  on  the  return  journey  by  the 
direct  route  to  the  north-east,  for  which  he  hud  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  guide 
— probably  the  inly  man  who  knew  it.  A  very  broken  region^known  by  the 
generic  term  Aukar — had  first  to  be  traversed,  after  which  foUuwed  the  grett  Erg 
known  as  Shush,  which  in  its  main  Eeatureu  reBembles  the  Igiili  wett  of  Tuat  It 
is  at  present  praclioaliy  deserted,  and  the  party  experienced  considerable  hardshif  s, 
for  the  wells  were  in  a  neglected  state  and  gave  only  brackish  water,  though  the 
route  was  once  much  more  frequented.  In  itself,  however,  the  Erg  presents  no 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  those  who  know  it  well.  The  first  uf  the  Tuat  onees 
was  reached  on  July  ',*. 

Tile  Soke  of  Mecklenburg's  Expedition  to  East  Ceatral  AMca,  the 
orgnnlKation  which  was  announced  in  the  Jtriimal  a  year  agn,  arrived,  during  the 
course  ol  last  summer,  in  the  region  of  Lake  Kivu,  whence,  as  also  from  point* 
touched  at  earlier,  the  leader  has  sent  home  accounts  of  the  work  so  far  accom- 
plished. These  have  appeared  in  the  TagJich  Ramlschau,  extracts  being  also  repro- 
duced in  the  Dtvttchea  Koltmialblatt  {February  1,  ]i)08),  and  at  less  length  in  the 
Ztitschrift  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (1908,  No.  1).  The  Duke  is  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  experts,  who,  besides  surveys,  are  carrying  out  eoulogioal, 
geological,  ethnographical,  and  other  researches.  Bukuba,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanzn, 
was  reached  on  June  9,  the  westward  march  being  resumed  on  the  19th.  Different 
sections  of  the  expedition  surveyed  different  districts  on  or  near  the  course  of  the 
Eagera,  a  new  tributary  of  which  river  was  discovered  in  the  region  between  it  apd 
the  Lubogora.  Passing  through  Ruanda,  the  expedition  reached  the  military  post 
of  Kissenye,  from  which,  as  n  caritre,  explorations  of  Lake  Kivu  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  carried  out.  A  strong  surf  was  noticed  on  the  kke-shoro  each  evening, 
there  being  no  wind  at  the  time  to  account  for  it,  and  it  is  si^gested  that  it  has 
some  connection  with  the  volcanicity  of  the  region  to  the  north.  Inveatigations 
were  made  into  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lake  and  its  islands,  the  former  proving 
markedly  poor  in  sjiecie?,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  its  recent  origin. 
Dr.  Kirschstein,  the  geologist  of  the  party  (who,  in  comjiany  with  Lieut.  Weiss,  had 
previously  examined  the  bush-steppe  south  of  Mpororo,  finding  it  a  much-brokeu 
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mountain  country  much  resembling  Earagwe),  discovered  on  the  north-east  and 
north  shores  of  the  lake  remains  of  a  now  extinct  fauna,  which,  he  thinks,  may 
throw  light  on  its  history.  His  studies  of  the  volcanoes  led  him  to  conclude  that 
their  activity  is  dying  out  progressively  from  east  to  west,  being  at  present  greatest 
in  the  case  of  Namlagira.  Studies  of  the  fauna  of  these  mountains  were  made  by 
Dr.  Schubotz.  In  October  the  duke  was  planning  to  proceed  through  Congo  territory 
to  Lake  Albert  Edward. 

Coetiyy  transferred  to  the  SeycheUes. — ^By  letters  patent  dated  January  13, 
1908,  the  small  island  of  Goetivy,  lying  to  the  south-south-east  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  Seychelles  group,  has  been  united  with  that  protectorate,  having  previously 
remained  attached  to  Mauritius.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ghu'diner  in  his  paper 
on  the  Seychelles  {Journal^  vol.  29,  p.  148),  the  reason  for  its  so  remaining  when 
the  Seychelles  proper  were  separated  from  Mauritius  in  1903  was  the  fact  that  its 
proprietor  (like  that  of  Farquhar  to  the  south-west)  belonged  to  the  more  southern 
colony.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  transfer  of  Farquhar  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time. 

AMXBIOA. 

Eogion  of  the  Colorado  Delta :  Latest  Changes.— The  exceptional  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Salton  basin 
have  afforded  a  fruitful  field  for  study,  of  which  advantage  is  being  taken  by 
more  than  one  organization.  A  beginning  was  made  early  in  1907  by  Mr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  in  connection  with  the  Desert  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  investigations  during  the  recession  of  the  Salton 
lake,  with  a  view  to  observing  the  movements  and  behaviour  of  plants  in  the 
occupation  of  a  denuded  area.  The  preliniinary  expedition,  during  which  the 
Salton  lake  was  circumnavigated,  and  the  second  basin  to  the  west  of  the  Cucopa 
mountains  explored,  has  already  supplied  interesting  data  on  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  region,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  MacDougal  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  for  December,  1907.  Many  samples  of  the  water 
of  the  Salton  hke  and  also  of  the  Colorado  river  were  collected,  analyses  showing 
that,  while  the  constituents  of  the  lake  water  approximate  more  nearly  to  those 
of  the  river  than  of  sea-water,  there  is  still  a  difference  in  character  between  the 
two  former,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  soluble  matters  in  the  lake  are  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  Colorado.  A  large  part  of  the  floor  of  the  basin  was 
occupied  by  saline  deposits,  and  during  its  filling  (in  which  the  water-level  rose 
altogether  72  feet  between  November,  1904,  and  March,  1907)  a  marked  difference 
was  found  between  the  amount  of  salts  carried  at  different  points,  the  shallower 
portions  showing  a  much  greater  degree  of  concentration,  though  eventually  the 
action  of  current^,  etc.,  brought  about  a  much  greater  uniformity.  When  at  its 
highest  the  lake  occupied  an  area  of  between  600  and  700  square  miles,  its  margin 
presenting  a  singular  aspect  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  real  beach,  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  water  on  the  desert  vegetation.  Long  tongues  of  water 
sometimes  extended  from  the  general  shore-line  into  barrancas  cut  in  the  sides 
of  the  basin,  and  in  these  the  swell  of  the  lake  would  be  converted  into  oscillating 
currents.  Observations  of  relative  humidity  proved  that,  while  on  the  immediate 
shore  this  might  reach  80  or  90  per  cent.,  it  would  have  fallen  to  49  per  cent,  at 
1000  yards'  distance,  beyond  which  the  unchanged  aridity  of  the  desert  was  soon 
encountered.  Any  effect  on  vegetation  would  therefore  be  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  shore.  Mr.  MacDougal's  trip  west  of  the  Cucopa  ridge  showed  that 
the  basin  of  the  Maquata  lagoon  (for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Pattie  basin,  after 
the  trappers  of  that  name  who  traversed  it  in  1828)  is  also  an  ancient  arm  of  the 
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galf,  and  tbat  it,  like  the  Sal  ton,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  delta.  The  lake  is  filled 
more  frequently  than  the  Salton,  the  flood-water  making  its  way  into  it  from  the 
main  western  arm  of  the  Colorado  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Cucopa  range 
in  a  shallow  sheet  10  to  12  miles  wide.  In  a  moro  recent  note  in  the  National 
Qeographie  Magazine  (January,  1908),  Mr.  MacDougal  reports  that  a  new  main 
mouth  has  been  formed  by  the  Colorado  on  the  east  side  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the 
channel  utilized  being  an  occasional  flood  channel  to  which  he  had  called  attention 
in  1906  (Journal^  vol.  21,  p.  631).  This  is  likely  to  have  important  consequences, 
including  a  probable  blocking  of  the  previous  main  mouth,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
force  of  the  tidal  bore.  Another  investigation  is  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Salton 
lake  by  the  n.S.  Weather  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  conditions 
of  evaporation.  Some  preliminary  experiments  at  Reno,  Nevada,  described  by 
Prof.  F.  H.  Bigelow  in  the  same  number  of  the  National  Qeographie  Magazine^ 
point  to  a  necessary  modification  of  current  ideas,  it  being  shown  that  the  process 
may  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  vapour  blanket  formed  immediately  above  the 
water  surface. 

Santa  Cmz  Island,  West  Indies. — Under  the  title  *  The  Buildiog  of  an 
Island  *  (Christiansted,  1907),  Mr.  John  T.  Qoin  discusses  the  geological  history  of 
Santa  Cruz,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  With  a  length  of  22 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  6,  the  island  has  an  area  of  80  Fquare  miles,  or  three-quarters 
that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  but  on  the 
south  the  100-fathom  boundary-line  encloses  a  further  area  as  great  as  that  of 
the  island.  The  west  end  of  the  island  is  an  oblong,  while  a  low  neck  joins  it 
to  the  triangular  east  part.  The  west  oblong  is  hilly.  Blue  mountain  rising  to 
1100  feet.  The  east  triangle  rises  from  the  intervening  neck  in  ranges  800  feet 
high,  and  parallel  to  those  of  the  west  oblong.  The  lowland  neck  is  formed 
of  limestone  and  marl — stratified  and  foraminiferous.  On  each  side,  viz.  through 
the  east  triangle  and  the  north-west  oblong,  the  geological  formation  is  known  as 
"blue  beach."  It  is  composed  of  clay  and  quartz,  and  is  older  than  the  limestone 
of  the  plain.  The  "  blue  beach  "  formation  has  been  folded  by  forces  acting  from 
the  north- north-east,  while  other  forces  have  acted  crosswise.  It  is  essentially  a 
clay  formation,  which,  though  ultimately  igneous,  has  been  stratified  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  Later  its  configuration  has  been  modified  by  heat  and  water. 
Crystalline  forms  occur,  with  frequent  jointing  and  cleavage.  In  the  central  plain 
proofs  of  sinking  are  found.  When  the  mountain  crests  were  planed  away,  the 
land  sank  and  was  covered  with  limestone  and  marl  deposits,  which  lay  upon 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata.  Igneous  dykes  occur  in  this  s<'Ction,  but 
there  are  no  valuable  metal  ores.  The  valleys  of  the  island  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  uplifted  strata,  of  which  the  hills  are  the  remnants.  The  denuding 
influence  is  chiefly  the  rainfall,  which  is  about  50  inches,  or  double  that  of  the 
Thames  valley,  though  the  thick  veoretation  protects  the  land  from  weathering 
to  some  extent.  Santa  Cruz  lies  at  the  east  extremity  of  the  Antillean  chain, 
which  stretches  from  west  to  east,  aud  of  which  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica 
show  signs  of  a  similar  geological  history,  e.g,  limestone  formations  on  the  seaward 
slopep.  If,  with  Dr.  Sp^ncer,  we  regard  the  West  Indies  as  a  sunken  plateau 
connecting  North  and  South  Amtrica,  the  island  takes  it-*  place  as  an  unsubmerged 
relic  of  this  vast  area. 

AUSTBALiJIA  Ain>   FAOIFIO   I8LAHDS. 

Dutch  New  Guinea. — An  account  is  published  in  the  Tijdschri/t  of  the 
Dutch  Geographical  JSociety,  Dtel  xxv..  No.  1,  of  the  Lorentz  expedition  which 
last  autumn  set  out  from  Oostbai,  on  the  south  coast,  up  the  North  river  with  the 
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object  of  reacbbg  the  Sneeuwgebergte  (Snow  moimtamB)  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  isthmus  formed  by  Geelvinck  bay.  The  furthest  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Hellwiggebergte  at  a  height  of  2170  metres  (7100  feet),  where  a  fine 
view  was  obtained  of  several  mountain  gmupe.  The  height -of  the  Herwerden- 
Top,  17  miles  distant,  was  estimated  at  about  5000  metres  (16,400  feet).  This 
summit,  like  the  Snow  mountains,  is  visible  from  the  sea.  The  latter  were  not 
visible  from  the  camp,  but  from  elevations  observed  on  the  route  were  estimated 
to  rise  to  5000  metres,  or  100  metres  less  than  the  height  calculated  by  Meyjes. 
A  higher  point  on  the  Hellwig  mountains,  about  7600  feet,  was  reached,  lying 
roughly  in  4?  29'  S.  lat.  and  138°  50'  E.  long.  The  expedition  here  turned  back, 
owing  to  Fcarcity  of  provisions,  the  distance  from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line  being 
about  85  miles. 

The  Magnetic  Survey  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  U.S.  ship  Oalilee,  was  continued 
during  1907,  and  is  now  approaching  completion.  From  a  statement  in  Science 
of  Jandary  17  we  learn  that  the  Oalilee,  which  had  left  San  Francisco  in  December, 
1906  (as  previously,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Peters),  made  the  tour  of 
the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Marquesas,  Samoa,  Shanghai,  Alaska,  Ilawaii,  etc.,  to 
New  Zealand,  arriving  at  Lyttelton  on  December  24  last  A  determination  of  the 
three  magnetic  elements  was  made  about  every  200  or  250  miles  along  the  entire 
route,  while  comparisons  between  the  ship's  instruments  and  those  of  observatories 
on  the  route  were  secured.  It  was  expected  that  the  OaUlee  would  reach  San 
Francisco  vm  Peru  about  May  1,  bringing  to  a  close  cruises  amounting  to  a  total 
of  some  G5,000  miles. 

FOL^R  REOIOIS. 

Mr.  Shackleton's  Antarctic  Expedition.— The  ship  Nimrod  returned  to  New 
Zealand  early  last  month  after  landing  Mr.  Shackleton  and  the  other  members  of 
the  expedition  who  are  wintering  in  the  Antarctic  on  the  shores  of  Ross  island.  From 
a  lengthy  despatch  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  which  has  been  cabled  to  a  London  news- 
paper, it  appears  that  the  Nimrod  was  badly  strained  during  the  storms  encountered 
after  the  expert ition  left  Lyttelton,  and  that  members  of  the  scientific  staff  as  well 
as  the  crew  had  to  take  their  tnm  at  the  pumps.  The  Koonya  towed  the  expe- 
dition till  ice  was  sighted,  and  gained  the  distinction  of  being,  if  Mr.  Shackleton  is 
not  mistaken,  the  first  steel  steamer  which  has  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Koonya^  the  course  of  the  Nimrod  was  directed  south  along 
the  178th  meridian  of  west  longitude.  For  several  hours  on  the  following  day 
(January  16)  the  vessel  had  to  thread  her  way  among  large  icebergs,  but  the  open 
waters  of  the  Ross  sea  were  reached  without  any  sign  of  the  pack-ice  through 
which  previous  expeditions  have  had  to  force  a  passage.  The  ice-barrier  was 
sighted  on  January  22,  and  the  expedition  then  turned  eastward  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Shackleton's  intention  to  establish  winter  quarters  on  King  Edward  VII.  Land. 
Mr.  Shackleton  report**,  however,  that  access  to  the  land  in  this  direction  was 
barred  by  the  ice.  Repeated  spells  of  bad  weather  were  experienced,  and  at  last 
he  decided  to  make  for  McMurdo  sound,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ice-barrier.  Here 
winter  quarters  were  established  on  Cape  Royds,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Erebus, 
about  20  miles  north  of  the  Discovery^ s  winter  quarters.  The  landing  of  the 
motor-car,  ponies,  do2P,  and  other  equipment  was  not  accomplished  without 
difficulties,  and  once  the  Nimrod  was  blown  out  lo  sea  in  a  blizzard  with  the 
temperature  16°  Fahr.  below  zero.  On  the  voyage  north,  however,  the  Nimrod 
had  an  excellent  rnn,  leaving  the  winter  camp  on  February  22,  and  arriving  at 
Port  Chalmers  on  March  6.  The  landing-party  appears  to  be  fifteen  strong,  having 
been  joined  by  Prof.  David,  of  Sydney ;  Mr.  Marson,  a  chemist  and  physicist,  of 
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Adelaide;  and  Mr.  Armytaga,  a  himtor  nu<i  traTeller,  of  Melbourno.  Since  the 
ZHKoiwry  expoditinn  iho  region  around  McMurdo  sound  is  not  virgin  territory  in 
Uie  game  lenie  tbat  is  King  Edward  VII.  LanrI,  but  there  Ib  plenty  of  loom  for 
intereating  Fcientific  work,  and  no  doubt  a  big  effurt  will  be  made  to  reach  the  pole. 
The  I/imrod  is  to  return  fnr  the  eiplorecs  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  It  ia 
reported  ti.at  Captain  England  has  resigned  hia  cimmand,  and  according  to  a 
tdegram  from  WelUngton,  it  ia  doabiful  whether  the  roagoetic  survey  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  which  was  allotted  aa  the  work  of  the  Ninrod  during  llio  coming  year,  will 
be  undertaken. 

KATEXHATIOAL  ABD  FHTBICAL  OIOBKAPHT. 

Hieve  Penitente.— Subsequent  to  the  reference  to  this  subject  at  our  mretitig 
in  January,  a  king  and  inlensting  dtscusnioii  on  it  was  held  at  a  meeting  of  thu 
Research  Branch  of  the  Berlin  Geigmphical  Society  on  February  8  !bbI,  The 
Bubjoot  was  introiiuced  hy  papera  from  Dr,  Haullial  and  Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  recording 
their  obaervations  in  ihe  Andes^  and  from  Dr.  Fritz  Jaeger,  giving  his  oiperience  on 
Kilimanjaro.*  Dr.  Meyer  pdcta  out  that  the  original  form  of  the  phmae  used  to 
deeoribe  the  aingnlar  rows  of  snow-pinnaclea  observed  in  tropical  ranges  was  nieve 
de  loi  penilenles,  and  that  the  proper  abbreviation  ia  nieve  penitentii.  lie  prefera, 
however,  U>  Rnd  a  German  name.  Dr.  Hauthal  suggests  Bflsserechnie,  the  literal 
tranalation  of  the  Spanish  phraae,  while  Dr.  Meyer  would  substitute  the  more 
precisely  Jeaoriptive  Zackenfirn  =  "snow-teeth."  The  papers  are  illustrati'd  hy 
photographs  exhibiting  very  clearly  the  phenomenon  in  its  different  stages,  from  a 
bummocky  anowheld  to  isolated  and  tottering  spires  and  pinnacles.  The  evidence 
showa  that  the  lirst  sta^e  is  a  aeriea  of  ridges  in  the  suowfield  running  irt  all  cases 
in  an  approximately  south-east  and  north-we^t  dii'ection.  These  ridges  soon 
break  up  into  pyramidal  forms  or  sharp  cones  and  spikes  ranged  in  row*  corre- 
apnding  to  the  ridge  they  represent  with  an  almost  regimental  regularity.  Their 
height  is  ordinarily  from  i  to  6  feet.  Dr.  Meyer  narrates  bow,  on  Chiniborawi, 
he  was  able  to  watch  these  "snow-Teeth"  in  process  of  formation  nt  an  interval 
of  seven  weeks.  During  this  period  the  mountain  had  been  enveloped  in  clouds 
during  the  hotti^st  part  of  most  days.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  cause  of 
their  fonnation  should  be  found  rather  in  hot  winds  than  in  sunshine.  Similar 
anowy  f'lniationa  were  fMn  by  Dr.  Jaeger  on  Kilimaojiro.  Be  considers  that 
»ft«  eight  days'  fine  weather  he  rfcognized  on  the  Tschingel-Firn  In  the  Bemeae 
Oberland  snow-rid;jes  slndlar  on  a  Hrnnll  scale  to  thosf^  in  which  the  snow-teeth 
originate.  In  the  discussion  thut  followed,  Herr  Meyer  allowed  tbat  eun  mure 
often  than  wind  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  \'ery  various  vieu's  were 
expressed  hy  the  different  speakers  as  to  the  cauae  of  the  ridges  out  of  which  the 

W'tteth  are  formed.  Some  alleged  differences  13  the  internal  structuie  of  the 
snowfield,  others  the  action  of  heat-absorbent  dust  on  its  surface,  and  others  witd 
action.  The  prevailing  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  tbat  the  two  causta  which 
'  most  effect  were  long  seasons  without  snowfall  and  a  vertical  sun,  the  rays  of 
which  fell  on  the  bottom  of  the  hollows  and  converteil  them  into  troughs.  The 
pinnacles  appear  to  be  protected  in  many  cases  by  icy  caps,  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
resembling  earth-pillars  in  the  cause  of  their  prolongeil  duration.     No  reference 

I  made  during  the  discussion  to  Mr.  Cocnisb'e  elaborate  reseirches  tutu  snow- 
waves  and  ripples  (see  Gengraphical  Journal,  vol,  M,  No.  2).  Surely  these  furnish 
n  adequate  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  ridged  structure  which  serves  m  a  basis  for 
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the  snow-teetb,  or  nieve  penitente.  In  this  case  the  original  formation  of  the 
ridges  would  be  attributable  to  wind  (except  in  steep  gullies  and  slopes  where  other 
causes  may  be  efficient),  and  their  subsequent  development  and  conversion  into 
snow- teeth  to  the  iDfluence  of  the  equatorial  solar  rays. 

Investigation  of  Earth-movements. — ^An  inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
'  Zentralkommission  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Landeskunde  in  Deutschland,'  through 
Dr.  G.  Braun,  of  Greifswald,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  exact  observations  on 
the  subject  of  Earth-movements  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Braun  has  issued  a  circular 
(addressed  primarily  to  the  German-speaking  peoples),  in  which  he  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Earth-movements  (landslips,  mud-streams,  or  the  slow 
movements  only  noticeable  through  their  results)  in  connection  with  many  problems 
of  physical  geography,  and  asks  for  particulars  of  such  occurrences  (including 
newspaper  and  other  cuttings  in  which  they  are,  however  briefly,  described)  to  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  Geographisches  Institut,  Greifswald.  The  letter  is  accompanied 
by  a  schedule  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  points  on  which  information  is  needed. 

GEHEBAL. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Geography. — ^The  recent  development  of  this  school, 
and  the  ever-growing  claims  upon  it,  have  made  it ,  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Common  University  Fund  for  further  financial  assistance  for  the  year  1908-9. 
This,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  been  forthcoming  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  £200, 
which  will  enable  the  needed  additional  assistance  to  be  supplied.  In  connection 
with  the  application,  a  memorandum  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  was  drawn 
up,  and  this,  which  has  since  been  printed,  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  various 
activities <of  the  school,  and  the  directions  in  which  they  need  to  expand.  It  shows 
that  the  value  of  the  school  is  meeting  with  wide  recognition,  and  that  a  fruitful 
field  lies  before  it,  not  only  in  the  supply  of  a  geographical  training  to  teachers  and 
those  about  to  engage  in  public  work  of  various  kinds,  but  in  the  promotion 
of  research  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  regarding  existing  geographical 
conditions  throughout  the  world.  The  report  for  1907,  which  has  also  been  issued, 
records  a  steady  progress,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  number  of  students 
on  the  roll  showed  a  slightly  rising  level  throughout  the  three  terms,  instead  of 
displaying  the  fluctuations  sometimes  seen  in  the  past.  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
besides  the  diploma  of  the  school,  certificates  are  given  for  proficiency  in  certain 
parts  of  the  whole  examination,  and  that  a  certificate  in  Regional  Geography  is 
recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  Group  B  for  the  final  school 
for  the  pass  B.  A.  degree.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is  being  constantly  improved 
so  far  as  means  allow. 

Jubilee  of  the  Geneva  Geographical  Society.— This  Society  celebrates, 

during  the  present  year,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foimdation.  It  is  felt  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Eighth  International  Geographical  Congress  in  that  city,  in  the 
preparations  for  which  the  society  is  taking  the  leading  part,  will  be  an  appro- 
priate  memorial  of  the  event ;  but  in  order  not  to  pass  over  the  actual  date  of  the 
anniversary,  it  was  decided  to  commemorate  the  occasion,  in  a  more  simple  manner, 
at  the  society's  lueeting  on  March  27,  which  has  therefore  been  devoted  to  this 
object. 

The  Ninth  International  Geographical  Congress.— Further  particulars 

of  the  arrangements  for  this  Congress  (see  Journal,  vol.  80,  p.  337),  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Geneva  from  July  27  to  August  6,  are  issued  by  the  Organizing  Committee. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  February  the  invitation  to  send  delegates  had  been  accepted 
by  the  governments  of  eleven  countries  (nine  European  countries,  the  United 
States,  and  Brazil),  by  twelve  universities  and  scientific  teaching  institutions,  by 
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sixty-three  geographical  and  kindred  societies,  and  by  eleven  other  bodies.  Oar 
own  Society  has  appointed  as  its  representativep,  Major  G.  F.  Cloee,  Mr.  Q,  G. 
Gbisholm,  and  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie.  Oxford  University  is  sending  Dr.  A.  J. 
Uerbertson  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Myres ;  and  Cambridge  University,  Mr.  H.  Yule  Oldhano, 
Dr.  F.  Guillemard,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon.  Delegates  are  also  being  sent  by  the 
Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society,  the 
G^graphical  Association,  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fand.  The  fourteen  sections  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Congress  will  meet  are  already  provided  with  promises  of  188 
papers  and  reports.  These  include  contributions  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  ^*  On 
the  Eegion  of  the  Andes  from  Cuzco  to  I'iahuanaco,  and  on  recent  discoveries  of 
Courses  of  Rivers  to  the  Eastward;*'  Sir  John  Murray,  who  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  oceanographical  section,  on  "  The  Floor  of  the  Ocean ; "  Dr.  H.  R. 
Mill,  *'  On  the  Relation  of  Rainfall  to  the  Configuration  of  the  Land ; "  Captain 
R.  F.  Scott,  "  A  Consideration  of  the  Methods  of  Travelling  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent ; "  Dr.  A.  J.  Herbert  son,  *'  Natural  Divisions  of  the  Earth's  Surface  and 
their  Value  in  Education ; "  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  "  The  Survey  of  Egypt ; "  and 
Dr.  J.  Scott  Eeltie,  "  A  few  words  on  Recent  Geographical  Progress  in  England." 
Others  who  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  include  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis, 
who  will  preside  over  the  section  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  geography;  Prof. 
Henri  Cordier,  president  of  the  section  devoted  to  historical  geography;  Dr.  G. 
Hellmaon,  Count  Joachim  von  Pfeil,  Prof.  A.  Penck,  Mr.  C.  Raymond  Beazley, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  Prof.  Levasseur,  and  Prof.  Libbey.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  section  set  apart  for  the  discuseion  of  questions  relating  to  exploration,  all 
but  three  of  the  thirteen  papers  promised  are  concerned  with  the  polar  regions. 
Apart  from  Captain  Scott's  paper.  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  is  to  give  an  accouLt 
of  his  projected  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  north  polar  basin  ;  Mr.  Henryk 
Ar9towski,  a  paper  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Antarctic  regions ;  and  Dr.  Jean 
Charcot,  a  paper  showing  the  need  for  the  exploration  of  the  south  polar  regions.  A 
summary  of  the  results  of  recent  French  explorations  in  Africa  is  promised  by 
Baron  Hulot,  the  secretary  to  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  We  referred  at  some 
length  last  September  to  the  scieotific  excursions  which  are  being  planned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congress.  In  their  present  statement  of  plans  the  Organizing 
Committee  point  out  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  excursions 
are  not  designed  as  pleasure-trips.  Some  will  involve  alpine  difficulties  of  a  serious 
order,  and  none  should  be  undertaken  save  by  those  prepared  for  rough  work  in 
mountainous  country. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  A.  W.  Ho  Witt,  CM.O. 

The  death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt  is  reported  as  having  occurred  at  Melbourne  on 
March  8.  The  deceased,  who  was  bom  in  1830,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
well-known  writers,  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  Accompanying  their  parents  on  a 
visit  to  Australia  in  1852-64,  the  brothers  both  took  part  in  pioneer  work,  either 
there  or  in  New  Zealand,  the  elder  becoming  known  some  years  later  as  the  leader 
of  the  Victorian  Expedition  in  search  of  the  missing  explorers  Burke  and  Wills, 
whose  tragic  fate  he  was  thus  the  means  of  ascertaining.  Settling  in  Victoria, 
Howitt  held  various  public  posts  in  that  colony,  and  in  later  life  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  on  which  subject  he  brought 
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out  a  book  ooly  some  four  years  ago  under  the  title  *  The  Native  Tribes  of  South- 
East  Australia '  (Macmillan,  1904). 


Captain  G.  IT.  Conlas. 

The  Society  has  lost  a  Fellow  of  thirty  years'  standing  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Qeorge  Nugent  Conlan,  Marine  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  Captain  Conlan  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  his  great  practical  experience  as  a  sailor  was  highly  valued  by  his 
employers.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of  ocean  currents,  and  contributed 
to  its  furtherance  during  his  many  voyages  by  frequently  throwing  over  bottle- 
papers,  some  of  which  were  recovered  many  miles  from  the  spots  at  which  they 
had  been  dropped.     His  death  occurred  at  Liverpool  towards  the  end  of  last  year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Mapping  of  Lake  Chad. 

The  letter  which  **  A.  K.'*  has  addressed  to  the  Geographical  Journal  on  the 
subject  of  my  review  of  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander's  work  (dealing,  amongst  other  things, 
with  his  expedition  and  survey  of  Lake  Chad)  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether 
fair,  either  to  the  reviewer  or  reviewed.  A.  K.'s  initials  may  indicate  one  who 
is  at  the  fountain-head  of  official  geographical  information.  If  that  is  so,  he 
has  been  misled,  I  think,  by  his  own  facilities  into  imagining  that  the  general 
public  (from  whose  standpoint  I  reviewed  Bovd  Alexander's  book)  has  been 
equally  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  Lake  Chad  exploration 
and  survey. 

Such,  I  am  sure,  is  not  ihe  case.  Until  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander  read  his  paper 
before  the  Royal  Q-eographical  Society  a  year  ago — a  paper  of  which  the  book 
and  maps  in  question  are  merely  a  fuller  development — I  cannot  recall  any 
publication  which  gave  as  complete  and  truthful  a  map  of  Lake  Chad  as  has 
resulted  from  the  surveys  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Talbot  and  the  other  members  of  the 
expedition  conducted  by  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander. 

The  Intelligence  Division  in  England  and  in  France,  before  the  publication 
of  the  Boyd  Alexander  expedition  surveys,  had  no  doubt  realized  the  actual 
geography  of  Lake  Chad;  but  that  the  French  (for  whom  A.  K.  claims  the 
principal  merit  of  the  existing  results)  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  make  public 
the  results  of  their  researches  is  evident.  I  have  before  me  now  for  review  a  most 
interesting  work  written  by  M.  Auguste  Chevalier,  *  L'Afrique  Centrale  Francaise  ; 
Mission  Chan-Lac  Tchad,  1902-1904.*  The  publication  date  of  this  book  is 
1908 ;  nevertheless,  M.  Chevalier  and  his  colleagues  still  issue  a  map  containing 
a.  Lake  Chad  of  the  old  design,  with  the  dotted  lines  roimd  much  of  the  margin, 
and  showing  the  familiar  but  now  incorrect  version  of  the  lake — a  continuous  sheet 
of  water  merely  studded  with  islands  (their  own  surveys  having  been  executed 
farther  south  and  east). 

I  believe,  also,  that  I  am  correct  in  my  main  thesis,  which  was,  that  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  Boyd- Alexander  Expedition  Lake  Chad — so  far  as 
published  documents  were  concerned — was  in  parts  entitled  to  a  dotted  outline 
onlyj  however  precise  may  have  been  those  surveys  of  portions  of  the  shores  and 
islands  alluded  to  by  A.  K. 

U.  H.  Johnston. 
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I  am  afraid  that  Bome  remarks  which  I  have  made  in  my  book,  '  From  the 
Niger  to  the  Nile/  regarding  my  determination  of  the  size  of  Lake  Chad  in  com- 
parison with  its  area  as  shown  on  former  maps,  have  misle<i  my  kind  reviewer  to 
claim  too  much  for  the  work  of  our  expedition  in  that  region. 

When  we  were  engaged  upon  the  exploration  of  the  lake  (December,  1904:|to 
May,  1905),  of  course  there  was  no  complete  map  more  recent  than  Barth's,  which 
we  reconstructed,  reducing  the  distance  across  the  north  from  some  60  to  30  miles, 
and  that  across  the  south  from  90  to  45  miles.  On  my  return  home  (February, 
1907),  I  found  that  the  French  Geographical  Society  had  published  a  map  the  year 
before,  establishing  pretty  generally  these  facts,  and  I  can  only  say  now  that  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  made  this  acknowledgment  to  them  before,  but  my  attention 
was  engaged  on  the  fact  that,  although  the  Fiench  had  more  or  less  determined  the 
size  and  shape,  it  was  my  report  sent  home  from  the  Shari  and  published  in  the 
Geographical  JoumaX  for  November,  1905,  which  first  established  the  separation  of 
the  lake  into  two  basins ;  whereas  Major  Lenfant*s  map,  published  at  the  end  of 
May,  1904,  showed  a  clear  waterway  between  the  two  parts  at  least  20  miles 
wide,  so  that  the  subsequent  division  by  the  French  of  the  lake  into  two  basins 
(though  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  I  in  claiming  that  there  is  no  communication)  was 
published  a  year  after  I  had  placed  my  information  in  the  hands  of  our  Geographical 
Society. 

While  making  this  claim  for  the  work  of  the  Alexander- Gosling  expedition,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  tone  of  "  A.  K.'s  '*  letter,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  state 
what  other  now  work  was  done  by  us  upon  the  lake. 

There  was — 

(a)  The  careful  mapping  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake  lying 
between  the  Yo  mouth  and  Kaddai.  This  was  published  in  the  Oeogiaphical 
Journal  for  March,  1905. 

(b)  Fixing  by  latitude  the  position  of  the  Yo  mouth,  and  also  of  two  points  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  lake. 

(c)  The  astronomical  determining  of  the  position  of  Kaddai. 

(cf)  Five  traverses  of  the  lake,  with  the  mapping  and  naming  of  many  islands, 
and  a  record  of  soundings. 

In  closing,  I  think  I  might  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  when  I  remember 
those  six  months*  work  upon  the  lake  that  went  to  produce  the  map  recording  these 
things,  not  to  mention  the  unique  collections  of  birds  and  fish  (the  latter  raising 
speculations  of  important  geographical  interest),  and  then  read  "A.  K.'s''  final 
dismissal  of  our  labours  as  merely  *'  some  additional  routes,"  1  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  little  more  generosity  would  have  better  become  the  modesty  of  his  signature. 

BoTD  Alexander. 


*Life  and  Voyages  of  Joseph  Wiggins,  F.B.0.S.' 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  two  or  three  mistakes  in  the  review  of  the  above 
book  which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Oeographical  Jaurndi 

The  writer,  "  C.  R.  M."  (whose  identity  is  evident),  states,  with  reference  to  the 
first  voyage  of  Captain  Wiggins,  that  he  "  succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  buy  and 
fit  out  the  steamer  Diana,^'  The  captain  chartered,  fitted,  and  manned  the  Diana 
entirtily  at  his  own  exjjensey  as  set  forth  plainly  on  p.  23  of  the  book.  He  neither 
asked  for,  nor  received,  a  penny  towards  the  expense.  He  drew  upon  his  hard- 
earned  savings,  and  was  under  obligation  to  no  one. 

Further  on  it  is  asserted  that  the  Fhcenix  was  "  hoplessly  stranded.  **    This  is 
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not  so.  The  captain  took  the  ship,  with  a  British  cargo,  for  about  2000  miles  up 
the  Yenesei — a  river  which  had  never  been  surveyed,  and  on  which  there  were  no 
buoys,  beacons,  or  other  signals — ^to  Yeneseisk  without  any  serious  mishap.  In  the 
following  year  the  Phoenix  went  down  the  river,  in  charge  of  the  captain's  brother, 
for  the  purpose  of  meetiog  the  Lctbrador  at  Gblchika,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  exchanging  cargoes  with  that  vessel,  the  Labrador  drawing  too  much 
water  to  risk  taking  her  to  Yeneseisk.  Unfortunately,  the  Phxnix  got  stranded 
on  the  journey,  but  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  she  reached  Gk)lchika  in  safety.  A 
telegram,  greatly  exaggerating  the  accident  on  the  sandbank,  and  giving  the 
impression  that  the  Phoenix  was  lost^  reached  the  captain  in  Norway,  whence  he 
was  about  to  proceed  with  the  Labrador  to  Golchika.  The  English  syndicate  at 
once  looked  for  a  small  vessel  to  accompany  the  Labrador  and  convey  her  cargo  up 
the  river.  The  vessel  despatched  by  the  syndicate  turned  out  to  be  a  frail  paddle- 
steamer)  much  to  Wiggins's  disappointment.  However,  the  two  ships  started  from 
Norway.  The  little  steamer  was  lost  sight  of  in  a  gale,  and  she  returned  to 
Yardoe  before  getting  even  as  far  as  Waigatz  island.  Wiggins  spent  many  days 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  her.  With  no  craft  to  carry  his  cargo  up  the  river,  and 
believing  the  PhoBnix  to  be  lost,  and,  moreover,  with  winter  approaching,  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  continue  the  voyage,  and  he  therefore  sailed  homewards.  The 
PJicenix,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  waiting  at  Golchika,  and  before  winter  set 
in  returned  safely  to  Yeneseisk.  It  was  clearly  from  no  £etult  of  Wiggins  that  this 
voyage  of  the  Labrador  proved  a  failure. 

Again,  it  is  stated  in  the  review  that  ''  from  1890  to  1894  Captain  Wiggins 
was  connected  with  Mr.  Popham's  ventures,  reaching  the  Yenesei  twice,  but  again 
losing  his  vessel.*'  If  only  in  fairness  to  Captain  Wiggins,  it  might  have  been 
stated  that  the  Stjemen  was  lost  under  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  mariner  in  the  world. 

I  am  afraid  that  any  one  reading  the  review,  and  having  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  captain,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  mariner 
considerably  overrated  his  abilities,  and  lost  three  vessels  as  the  penalty  of  his 
rashness,  contriving  to  make  only  one  successful  voyage — that  of  the  Wdrktvorth 
to  the  Obi  in  1878. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  never  entered  the  mind  of  "  0.  R.  M."  to  disparage  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Captain  Wiggins.  He  will  not, 
therefore,  deem  the  above  corrections  and  explanations  superfluous  or  imcalled  for. 

I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  noting  that,  according  to  "  C.  R.  M.",  the  extent 
of  the  Kara  sea  widely  differs  from  that  laid  down  by  generally  accepted  authorities. 
He  says,  *'  It  is  a  shidlow  gulf,  320  miles  long  and  160  miles  across."  According 
to  various  charts  and  maps,  it  lies  between  meridians  58°  and  77°  E.,  and  parallels 
69°  and  76°  N.,  making  the  length  of  the  sea  about  1000  miles,  and  the  distance 
aoroBs  about  400  miles.  Hbnbt  Johnson. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

SESSION  1907-1908. 

Eighth  Meeting^  February  24,  1908.— The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Gborqe  T. 
GoLDiE,  K.aM.Q.,  D.C.L.,  LUD.,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. —  Thovias  Richard  Bayliss,  J,P,;  Harold  Cooke  QiUteridge^  M.A.; 
Edward  Huntington  Lec^ ;  James  Mdlor ;  Douglas  Arthur  Reid ;  Thomas  Douglas 
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ScoU;  John  Bensley  lyiomhill;  Lionel  Truninger,  CLE,;   L.  F.   Barrington 
Wddon ;  Lancelot  Wilkinson, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  Travels  in  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Congo."    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis. 


Besearch  Department. 
February  21,  1908. — Major  C.  F.  Close,  cm.o.,  b.b.,  in  the  Chair. 

1.  "On  Stereo-Photo  Sorveying,"  with  demonstration.     By  Lieut.  E.  Vivian 
Thompson,  b.e. 

2.  "  A  New  Distance  Finder,**  with  demonstration.    By  B.  A.  Beeves. 


Ninth  Meeting,  March  9,  1908.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  (Joldib, 
K.C.M.Q.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — John  George  Adams;  Frank  Bowden;  Frederick  Oharles  Chap- 
man;  William  Erasmus  Darwin,  M,A.;  Captain  Charles  Robert  Hall  {Boyal 
Munster  Fusiliers);  John  Flower  Hepworth;  Harold  if.  Lomas;  Bev,  WUliam 
Edioard  Soothill. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

''  Exploration  in  Southern  Nigeria."    By  Lieut.  E.  Steel. 
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AdditUmi  to  Ae  Library. 
By  EDWARD  HBAWOOD,  ll.A^,  Librarian,  B.a.8. 

The  following  abbreviations  of  noons  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  sonroe  of  articles  from  other  pnblioationi.  (Geographical 
names  are  in  each  ease  written  in  full : — 


A.  =  Academy,  Academie,  Akademie. 
Abh.  =  Abhandlungen. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Aimalee,  Annalen. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim. 
Col.  =  Oolonies. 

Com.  =  Commerce. 

C.B.  =  Comptes  Bendna. 

£.  =  Erdkunde. 

O.  =  Geography,  G^ographie,  Gtoografla. 

Ges.  =  G^esellschaft. 

L  =  Institate,  Inititation. 

Ii.  =  Izveetiya. 

J.  =  Journal. 

Jb.  ss  Jahrboch. 

k.k.  =  kaiserlich  nnd  koiiigUoh. 

M.  =  Mitteilnngen. 


Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

Mem.  (NLimJ)  =  Memoirs,  M^oires. 

Mel  (m€t)  =  Meteorolog^caL 

P.  =  IhroceedingB. 

B.  =  Boyal. 

Bev.  (Biv.)  =  Beview,  Bevne,  Bivisia. 

S.  =  Society,  Bodtft^  Selskab. 

Sc.  =  Science(s). 

Sitib.  =  SitsimgBberioht 

T.  =  Transactions. 

Ts. »  Tydsohrift,  Tiddsift 

V.  sYerein. 

Yerh.  =  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  =  Wissensohaft,  and  compounds. 

Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

Zap.  =  ZapiskL 


On  account  of  the  ambignitv  of  the  words  oeiavo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  siie  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half -inch.    The  sixe  of  the  Joumaila  10  x  6}. 

A  seleetion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  aotiesd  tlsfwh«re  in  the «« Jounal.*' 

STOOPS. 

Alps— Phytogeography.  Sehroeter. 

Das  Pflanzenloben  dor  Alpen.    Eine  Schilderung  der  Hochgobirgsflora  von  Dr. 
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C.  Schroeter  Zurich :  A.  RauBtein,  1908.  Size  9}  x  6},  pp.  xvi.  and  808.  Maps 
and  lUuBtrations.     Price  17m. 

This  valuable  work,  which  has  appeared  in  parts,  is  now  oomplete.    It  will  be 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

Anstria— Lower  Anitria.      O.  Jahresh.  OsUrreich  6  (1907)  :  1-64.  Ziindel. 

Talgeschichtliche  Studien  im  unteren  Traisengebiet  (Niederoeterreich).  Von 
Franz  Ambros  Ziindel.     With  Maps  and  Sections. 

Austria— Silesia.  Hanslik. 

Fetermanns  3f.,  ErgSnzungshe/t  168  (1907)  :  pp.  viii.  and  116. 

Knlturgrenze  und  KuUurzyklus  in  den  polnischen  Westbeskiden.  Eine  prinzipielle 

kiilturgeographische   Untersuchung  yon  Dr.  Erwin  Hanslik.    Maps  and  lUus- 

trations. 

Baltio— Cartography.        Riv.  O.  Italiana  14  (1907) :  449-475.  BeUio. 

Alcune  osservazioni  sulla  cartografia  medievale  del  Mar  Bsltico :  Del  Prof.  V. 
Bellio.    Map. 

Europe— Historical.  Moryson. 

An  Itinerary,  oontaining  His  Ten  Yeercs  Travell  through  the  Twelve  Dominions 
of  Germany,  Bohmerland,  Sweitzerland,  Netherland,  Denmarke,  Poland,  Italy, 
Turky,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Written  by  Fynes  Moryson. 
Vols.  8  and  4.  Glasgow :  J.  MaoLehose  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  (vol.  8) 
X.  and  500 ;  (vol.  4)  x.  and  522.  Facsimile,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Price  I2s.  6d. 
net  per  vol.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
The  work  is  now  oomplete. 

France — North-West.  Eelioe 

La  Basse-Normandie :    ^tude  dc  geographie  r^gionale.  Par   Raoul  de  F^ice. 

Paris :  Hachetto  ot  Cie.,  1907.  Size  10  X  6},  pp.  598.  Maps  and  Diagrams. 
Price  ds.  9d. 

France — Paris.  Marcel. 

Le  plus  ancien  plan  de  Paris  et  les  d^riv^  itallenes  du  plan  d'Amoullet.  Par 
Gabriel  Marcel.  (Extrait  du  *  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  rHistoire  de  Paris,'  etc., 
tome  xxxiv.,  1907.)    Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  12. 

France— Population.  B.8.0.  Marseille  SI  (1907):  5-31.  Barre. 

La  repartition  dcs  centres  de  depopulation  et  d'inf^condit^  dans  la  France  m^tro- 
politaine.    Par  H.  Barr^. 

France— West.  Ann.  G.  16  (1907) :  204-222.  Welsch. 

Lo  Haut  Poitou.    Par  Jules  Welsch.     With  Map. 

France— West  Coast.    Ann.  hydrographiques  28  (1907) :  247-314.  La  Porte. 

Triangulatiou  de  Brest  k  la  Loire.    Par  F.  la  Porte.     With  Diagrams. 

France— Yonne.  La  G.,  B.8.0.  Paris  16  (1907) :  209-224.  PriYat-De«>hanel. 

L'habitation  humaino  dans  lo  S^nonais.    Par  Paul  Privat-Desohanel.    Illustrations. 

Germany — Pomerania.  Deecke. 

Geologic  von  Pommern.     Von  Dr.  W.  Deecke.     Berlin  :  Gebr.  Borntraeger,  1907. 
Size   10  X  6J,  pp.  viil  and  302.     Maps  and  lUuitrations,     Price  9.60m.     Pre- 
setted by  the  Publishers. 
An  excellent  «?uido  to  the  evolution  of  the  present  surface  features. 

Germany — Sohleswig-Holstein.  Engelbrecht. 

Bodcnbau  und  Viehstand  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  nach  den  Ergebnisseu  dor 
amtlichen  Statistik  .  .  .  dargestellt  von  Th.  H.  Engelbreclit.  Two  parts.  Kiel, 
1905-1907.  Size  10^  x  7,  pp.  (part  i.)  viii.  and  308;  (part  ii.)  viii.  and  232. 
Maps.     Presented  by  the  Landwirtschaftskammerf.  d.  Provinz  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Iceland.  Petermanns  M.  68  (1907) :  177-188.  Schneider. 

Boitrage  zur  physikalischen  Geographie  Islands.    Von  Dr.  Karl  Schneider. 
Deuls  with  the  physical  history  of  the  island. 

Italy— Apennines.      Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1907) :  441-472,  510-538.  Braun. 

Beitriige  zur  Morphologic  des  nordlichen  Appennin.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Braun. 
Sketch-maps,  Illustrations,  and  Sections. 

Italy— Meteorology.         B.S.O.  Italiana  8  (1907):  738-745.  Palano. 

I  bromiidi  del  baoiuo  bolsenese.    Del  Prof.  Luigi  Palnzzo 
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Italy— Sardinia.  B.8,0.  ManeiUe  81  (1907):  32-51.  Gaflarel. 

La  Sardaigne.    Par  Paul  Gaffarel. 

Italy— YMnTioB.  C.R.A.  8o,  Paris  144  (1907) :  1245-1251.  Laoroiz. 

Snr  la  ooDBtitution  p^trog^phique  du  massif  volcanique  du  Y^ye  et  de  la 
Somma.    Par  M.  A.  Letoroix. 

Vediterranean.  [Bhodes.] 

Six  weeks  and  the  Mediterranean.  By  *'  Passenger  "  [Thomas  Rhodes].  London : 
G.  Philip  &  Son,  [not  daUd].  Size  6x7,  pp.  186.  Maps  and  IllwlnUions. 
Price  U,  net.     Two  copies,  presented  by  the  Author  and  Publisfters. 

Norway.  Biedma. 

La  tierra  del  sol  do  media  nochc.  Por  el  D.  Carlos  Maria  Biedma.     Paris,  etc., 

1908  [1907].  Size  8  x  5},  pp.  74.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Presented  by  the 
Author. 

Pyrenees.  La  G.,  B.8.G.  ParU  16  (1907) :  163-170.  Babot. 

La  degradation  des  Pyren^s  et  Tinfluence  de  la  forct  sor  le  regime  des  oours  d'ean. 
Par  Charles  Rabot. 

Bnssia— Waterways.  

Deutsch.  liundchau  G.  29  (1907):  118-126,  213-223,  309-319,  3.59-367,  461-465. 
Die  militarische  Bedentungder  Wasserstrassen  des  europaischen  Rnsslauds.    Ans 
dem  **  Wojennuj  Ssbomjik  "  (Militararchiv)    iibersetzt   yon  Oberleutnant  Oskar 
Mnszyuski  y.  Arcnhort.     With  Maps. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Baedeker. 

Spain  and  Portugal :  Handbook  for  trayellers.  By  Karl  Baedeker.  Third 
edition.  Leipsic  (London :  Dolau  &  Co.),  1908.  Size  6}  x  4,  pp.  xcyi.  and  588. 
Maps  and  Plans.    Price  16s.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Spain— Phytogeography.  Bikli 

Vierteljahrschrift  Naturforsch.  Ges.  ZUrieh  62  (1907) :  1-155. 

Botanische  Reiscstudien  yon  def  spanifichen  Mittelmeerkiibte,  mit  besonderer 
BcriickBichtignng  der  Litoralsteppe.     Yon  M.  Rikli.    Illustrations. 

Spain— Toledo.  CalT«rt. 

Toledo  :  an  historical  and  descriptiye  aooount  of  the  **  City  of  generations.*'  By 
Albert  F.  Calvert.  London :  John  Lane,  1907.  Size  8x5.  pp.  xxiy.  and  170. 
Plans  and  Illustrations.    Price  3«.  Gd.  net.   Presented  by  tJie  PMisher.    [See  p.  212.] 

Spain— Volcanoes.  American  J.  Sc.  24  (1907)  :  217-242.  Washington. 

The  Catalan  yoloanoes  and  their  rooks.  By  Henry  S.  Washington.  With  Sketch- 
map  and  Illustrations. 

Sweden— Phytogeography.  Birger. 

Die  Vegetation  einiger  1882-188(J  entstandcnon  schwedisohen  Inseln.     Von  Selim 
Birger.     (Sonderabdruck  aos  £ngler's  Botanischen  Jahrbiichern,  38  Band,  3  Heft ; 
1906.)    Leipzig.     Size  9x6,  pp.  211-232.     Map  and  Illustratuyns. 
See  Monthly  Record,  January,  1908,  p.  101. 

Switzerland— Lakes.     Jahresber.  G.-Ethnogr.  Ges.  Ztlrtcfc  (1906-07) :  10.5-127.       Prtlh. 
Wasserhoaen    auf   Sohweiier-Seen.     Von    Prof.    J.     Frtih.     Size  9x6.     With 
Illustrations,    Also  separate  copy. 

Switzerland — Bhine.  

Regime  des  eanx  en  Suisse.  Bassin  du  Rhin  depuis  ses  sonrces  jusqu'k  Tembon- 
chure  de  la  Tamina.  4*^  partie.  Execute  et  public'  par  le  Bureau  hydiometrique 
federal.     Bern,  1907.     Size  15  x  10,  pp.  xviii.,  24,  and  54.    Maps  and  Diagrams. 

Turkey— Bibliography.  Easlnok. 

Notes  on  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  Leyant  geography  and  trayel. 
By  F.  W.  Hasluck.  (Reprinted  from  the  *  Annual  of  the  Biitish  School  at  Athens,' 
No.  xii.,  1905-06.)    Size  10  x  7 J,  pp.  196-216.     FacsimiUs. 

Mape  of  Chios  and  Crete  and  a  bird*8-eye  yiew  of  Constantinople  are  reproduced. 

United  Kingdom — Berkshire.  White. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey ;  England  and  Wales.    The  geology  of  the 

country  around  Hnngerford  and  Newbury.     By  H.  Oaborno  White.     London,  1907. 

Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  iy.  and  150.     Shttch-map  and  Sections. 

United  Kingdom— Cambridgeihire.  Pordham. 

Cambridgeshire  Maps.    Supplement,  and  additions  and  corrections,  1907.    By  H. 

No.  IV.— April,  1908.  2  i 
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G.  Fordham.  (From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Sooiety's  Commnnioations, 
vol.  11.)    Size  11^  X  9,  pp.  8.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

United  Kingdom— Cornwall.  Held  and  Flett. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey :  England  and  Wales.  The  Geology  of  the 
Land's  End  district.  By  Clement  Beid  and  J.  S.  Flett.  London,  1907.  Siae 
9}  X  6,  pp.  viii.  and  158.     Sketch-mapSy  Illu8tratum$y  and  Seetiom. 

United  Kingdom— Coventry.    Economic/.  17  (1907):  345-357.  Leppington. 

The  evolution  of  an  industrial  town.     By  Miss  C.  H.  d'£.  Leppington. 

United  Kingdom — England  and  Wales.  Smith. 

The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  in  or  about  the  years  1535-15^13,  parts  iv.  and  v. 
With  an  appendix  of  extracts  from  Leland's  Collectanea.  Edited  by  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith.  London :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  9^  x  7,  pp.  viii. 
and  192.     Map.     Price  12«.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

United  Kingdom— Ireland.     Geol.  Mag.,  V.  4  (1907)  :  501-506.  Beed. 

Notes  on  some  coastal  features  in  Co.  Waterford.  II.  Woodstown  to  Passage  East. 
By  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed.     Section. 

United  Kingdom— BainfaU.  Mill. 

British  Rainfall,  1906.  On  the  Distribution  of  Rain  in  space  and  time  over  the 
British  Isles  during  the  year  1906.  ...  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  London:  E. 
Stanford,  1907.  Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  100  and  280.  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Price  10s. 
Presented  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Mill. 

The  work  of  last  year  was  greatly  impeded  by  tho  illness  and  death  of  Dr. 
Miirs  principal  asbistant.  The  report  shows,  however,  that  the  operations  of  tfi^ 
organization  are  constantly  being  extended,  and  that  their  public  value  is  meeting, 
if  somewhat  slowly,  with  recognition.  There  are  special  articles  on  the  snowstorm  of 
Christmtis,  1906,  and  on  tho  effects  of  wind  on  rain-gauges. 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.    ScottUh  O.  Mag,  23  (1907):  367-372.        Frew  and  Hort. 
The  Southern  Highlands  from  Glasgow.    By  John  Frew  and  Frederick  Mort. 
With  Sections. 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.     Seottv^h  0.  Mag.  23  (1907)  :  449-463.  Oeikie. 

Old  Scottish  Volcanoes.     By  Prof.  James  Geikie. 
United  Kingdom— Scotland.    Scottish  0.  Mag.  23  (1907) :  574-592.  Cash. 

Manuscript  maps  by  Pont,  the  Gordons,  and  Adair,  in  the  Advocate's  Library, 
Edinburgh.    By  C.  G.  Cash. 
A  former  paper  on  this  subject  was  summarized  in  the  Journal^  vol.  18,  p.  614. 

United  Kingdom— Wales.  Strahan  and  others. 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey:  England  and  Wales.  The  geology  of  the 
South  Wales  coalfield.  Part  vii.  The  country  around  Ammanford.  By  A.  Strahan, 
T.  C.  Cantrill,  E.  E.  L.  Dixon,  and  H.  H.  Thomas.  Part  viii.  The  country  around 
Swansea.  By  A.  Strahan.  London,  1907.  Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  (part  vii.)  viii.  and 
246  ;  (part  viii.)  vL  and  170.     Maps,  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 

ASIA. 

AsU— PoUtioal.  Booire. 

Dr.  Rouire.    La  rivalit^  Anglo-Russe  au  xix"  sibcle  en  Asie.    Paris :  A.  Colin, 

1908.     Size  7^  x  4),  pp.  viii.  and  298.     Map,     Price  3  fr,  50.     Presented  by  (he 

Publisher. 

Ceylon.  Corner. 

Ceylon,  the  paradise  of  Adam ;  the  record  of  seven  years'  residence  in  the  island. 
By  Caroline  Comer.  London :  John  Lane,  1908.  Size  9  X  5),  pp.  xxi.  and  324. 
Illustrations.     Price  10s.  6d.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

China — Kiao-chon.  Welcker. 

Kiautschou :  das  deutsche  Schutzgebiet  inOstasien.  Von  Hans  Weicker.  Berlin: 
A.  Schall,  1908.     Size  9)  x  %  pp.  240.     Plan  and  Illustrations.     Price  Sm. 

A  useful  outline  of  the  geography  and  economic  conditions  of  this  German 
possession. 

Sastem  Asia.  Weale. 

The  coming  struggle  in  Eastern  Asia.  By  B.  li.  Putnam  Weale.  London :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xiv.  and  656.  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Pri4se  12s. 
6d.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
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India— Hiftorioal.  Sainibnry. 

A  calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes,  etc.,  of  the  East  India  Company,  1635-1639.  By 
Ethel  Bruce  Salnsbury;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Foster. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xxxyi.  and  396.  Price  12«.  Gd.  net. 
Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Miss  Sainsbnry  here  continues  her  father's  valuable  *  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
East  Indies,'  the  last  instalment  of  which  appeared  in  1892.  Mr.  Foster's  introduction 
BQpplies  a  lucid  summary  of  the  fortunes  of  the  company  during  the  period  in  question. 

India — Trigonometrioal  Survey.  

Account  of  the  operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrioal  Survey  of  India,  vol.  18. 
Astronomical  observations  for  latitude  made  during  the  period  1885  to  i905,  and 
the  duduced  values  of  the  deflections  of  the  plumb-line.  Prepared  under  tlio 
directions  of  Lt.-Col.  8.  G.  Burrard.  Dehra  Dun,  1906.  Size  12  x  9J,  pp.  x.,  544, 
and  66.    Sketch-map  and  Tllustraiions.     Prerented  by  the  Survey  of  Iwlia. 

Indo-China— Laos.  Beinach. 

L.  do  Reinach.  Notes  sur  le  Laos.  Paris:  Vuilx-'rt  et  Nony,  1906.  Size  10  x  6J, 
pp.  124.     Preeented.  by  the  Author. 

Malay  Archipelago.  SchoeppeL 

Abh.  k.k.  G.  Ges.  Wien  6  (1005-07) :  No.  2,  pp.  xii.  and  302. 

Kommerzielles  Handbuch  von  Niederlandisch-Indien.  Von  Dr.  F.  A.  Schoeppel. 
Maps  and  Illuttrations. 

Malay  Arohipelago — Celebes.  Maengkom. 

Ts.  K.  Xederlandsch  Aardrijkf^k.  Genoote.  24  (1907):  855-871. 
Dagboek  van  een  tocht  nit  Todjo  naar  Mori  (Midden-Celobes),  en  terug  naar  het 
Poso-Meer  (April  11-27,  1906).     Door  F.  B.  Maengkom.    With  Map. 

Malay  Archipelago— Ceram.  Saehse. 

Het  eiland  Seran  en  zijne  bowoners.  Door  F.  J.  P.  Sachse.  Leyden  :  E.  J.  Brill, 
1907.  Size  10  x  6 J,  pp.  i v.  and  184.  MapSy  Sectu^ns,  and  Illustrations.  Price  3fl. 
50.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

A  useful  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  island. 

Malay  Archipelago — Java.  Jaoobion. 

Ts.  K.  Nederlandsch  Aardrijksh.  Genoots.  24  (1907):  635-645. 

Eenige  bizonderhe<len  omtrent  het  "  Doodeudal "  op  Java.     Door  E.  Jacobson. 

Discusses  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  "  Valley  of  Death." 

Persia.  Petermanns  M.  63  (1907) :  169-177,  205-214.  StahL 

Geoloprische  Bcobachtungen  in  Zentral-  und  Nordwost-Porsien.  Von  A.  F.  Stahl. 
With  Maps. 

FhiUppine  Archipelago.    Phillipine  J.  Sc.  2  (1907) :  179-203.  Merrill. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Halcon,  Mindoro.     By  Elmer  D.  Merrill. 
See  February  number,  p.  216. 

Philippines— Lnion.  Philippine  J.  Sc.  2  (1907) :  207-234.  Eveland. 

Notes  on  the  geology  and  geography  of  the  Bagino  minerrfl  district.  By  A.  J. 
Eveland.     With  Maps  (tnd  Illustrations. 

Bnssian  Central  Asia.         Z.  Oes.  E.  Berlin  (1907) :  429-440.  Biokmers. 

Die  Sari-  Kaudal-  Sagunaki-Gmppe  im  Duab  von  Turkestan.  Von  W.  R.  Bick- 
mers.    With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Turkey— Arabia.  Doughty. 

Wanderings  in  Arabia.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty.  Being  an  abridgment  of 
*  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,'  arranged  with  introduction  by  Edward  Gatnett 
2  vols.  London:  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  x  6J,  pp.  (vol.  1)  xx.  and  310; 
(voL  2)  X.  and  298.  Map^  Illustration^  and  Portrait,  Price  16«.  net.  Presented  by 
the  Publishers. 

ATBICA. 
Algeria.  Wahl. 

L'Alg^rie.  Par  Maurice  Wahl.  Cinqui^me  ^tion,  mise  k  jour  pai  Augustin 
Bernard.  Paris :  F.  Alcan,  1908.  Size  9  x  5|,  pp.  iv.  and  454.  Price  5/r.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Publisher, 
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Cape  Colony— Botany.  Karloth. 

Mountain  Club  Annual,  [Cape  Toum]  11  (1907):  20-22. 
Notes  on  the  flora  of  our  mountain  summits.    By  B.  Marloth.     With  lUuiiraiions. 

Cape  Colony— Belief        American  J.  8c.  24  (1907) :  185-193.  Schwari. 

Plains  in  Cape  Colony.  By  Prof.  G.  H.  L.  Schwarz.  With  lUuatrcUions.  M$o 
separate  copy^  presented  by  the  Author. 

Central  Africa— Tanganyika.    P.  Zoological  8.  (1907) :  643-656.  Gflnther. 

Zoological  results  of  the  Third  Tanganyika  Expedition,  oonducted  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Cnnnington,  1904-1905.     Report  on  Limnoenida  twnganicm.     By  R.  T.  Gfinther. 
With  Illustrations. 
Limnoenida  is  the  much-discuBsed  Tanganyika  jelly-flsh. 

Congo  State.  Halot. 

Vingt-cinq  aus  dc  oiyilisation  au  Congo.  Par  Alexandre  Halot.  Brussels :  Falk 
Fils,  1908.     Size  7}  x  5,  pp.  xii.  and  86.     Presented  by  the  Publisher, 

Congo  State — Ethnology.  Overbergh. 

Les  Bangala  (Etat  Ind.  du  CJougo).  Sociologio  descriptive,  par  Cyr.  van 
Overbergh.  (Collection  de  monographies  ethnographiqucs,  1.)  Brussels :  A.  de 
Wit,  1907.  Size  10  x  61,  pp.  xvi.  and  460.  Map.  Presented  by  Captain  8.  F. 
Neweombe,  R.E. 

East  Afirica.        Jahresber.  O.-Ethnogr,  Oes.,  Zurich  (1906-07)  :  75-104.        Luchsinger. 
Von  Schoa  zum  Stefanisee  und  zu  den  Borangalla.    Yon  J.  R.  Luchsinger.     With 
Illustrations. 

East  Aftrioa — Boundary.  

Positions,  nzimuths,  and  lengtlis  of  sides  of  the  Anglo-German  boundary  com- 
mission triangulation  (1902-1906)  from  Zanzibar  to  Mount  Ruwenzoii.  London: 
Topographical  Section  of  the  General  Staff,  1907.     Size  13  x  8^,  12  11.     Maps. 

See  note  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1907,  p.  77. 

East  Africa— BeUef.  G.Z.  18  (1907) :  478-505.  UhUg. 

Der  sogennante  Grosse  Ostafrikanische  Graben  zwischen  Magad  (Katron-See)  und 
Laua  ya  Mueri  (Manyara-See).     Von  Carl  Uhlig.     Map  and  Illustrations. 

See  February  number,  p.  216. 

Egypt— Anthropology.  BustaQaell. 

Palseolithic  vessels  of  Egypt;  or,  the  earliest  handiwork  of  man.  By  Robert  de 
Rustafjaell.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  9  x  6,  pp.  22.  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Price  2s.  6(i.  net.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Describes  recent  aroheeologioal  finds  in  the  western  desert  opposite  Luxor. 

Egypt— Climatology.  Keeling. 

The  climate  of  Abbassia,  near  Cairo.     By  B.  F.  E.  Keeling.  (Egypt :  Survev 

Department  Paper,  No.  3.)  Cairo,  1907.  Size  lOJ  X  7,  pp.  62.  Plan  and 
Diagrams. 

Egypt— Geology.  Hnme. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt  between  lat. 
2^  N.  and  25°  N.  By  W.  F.  Hume.  (Survey  Department  Paper.  No.  1.)  Cairo, 
1907.     Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  72.     Mapa  and  Illustrations. 

Egypt— Language.  Thimm. 

Egyptian  self-taught  (Arabic).  By  Captain  C.  A.  Thimm.  Third  edition,  revised 
by  Major  R  A.  Marriott.  Loudon :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  1907.  Size  7J  X  5, 
pp.  80.     Price  2s.  6d.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Erenoh  Sudan.  La  Q.,  B.S.G.  Paris  16  (1907) :  225-235.  Deiplagnei. 

Les  sources  dn  Bakuy :  regions  aurif^rcs  soudanaises.  Par  le  Lieut.  Desplagnes. 
Bkeleh-map. 

French  West  Africa.  Chevans. 

La  mise  en  valeur  de  TAfrique  Occidentale  Fran9aise.  Par  Henry  ChevafiB. 
Paris:  F.  Alcan,  1907.     Size  10  x  64,  pp.  xii.  and  280.    Price  6/r. 

German  South- West  Africa.      Keio  B.  (1907) :  339-360.  Peanon. 

Some  notes  on  a  journey  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Windhuk.  By  H.  H.  W.  Pearson. 
Wiih  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Principally  concerned  with  the  plant-formations  (see  March  number,  p.  336). 
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Oerman  South- West  Afrioa.  Rohrbaeh. 

Dentsobe  Kolonialwirtacbaft.  I.  Band.  Sftdwest-Afrika.  Yon  Dr.  Puol  Bobrbach. 
Berlin  :  Scboneberg ;  Buobyerlag  der  "  Hilfe,"  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  Tiii.  and 
510.    Map  and  Illustrations.    Price  10a. 

A  systematio  description  of  the  phyBical  geography  of  the  territory,  followed  by  a 
■ketch  of  the  progrefls  made  in  its  economic  deyelopment. 

German  South- West  Afrioa.  Leutwein. 

Elf  Jabre  Gouvemeur  in  Deutsch-SUdwestafrika.  Yon  Theodor  Leutwein. 
Berlin:  £.  S.  Mittler  u.  S.,  1908.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  x.  and  590.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Price  lis. 

Xamerun.  Deutsches  Kolonialblatt  18  (1907)  :  1088-1092.  Strflmpell. 

Die  Erkundung  dee  Faro.  (Bcrioht  des  Oberleutnants  StrHmpell.  .  .  .)  Sketch- 
map. 

See  March  number,  p.  336. 

Kadagaicar.  Ann.  Hydrographiques^  (1901):  163-2^6.    YauBsay  and  othera. 

Mission  hydrographique  de  Madagascar.  Rapports  do  MM.  Yanssay,  Courtier, 
Dricncourt  et  Oct.     With  Charts  and  Diagrams. 

Morocoo— Goait.    Benseign.  Col.,  Com.  A/rique  fran^aite  17  (1907)  :  248-257.  Pobegoin. 
Sur  la  cdtc  ouest  du  Maroc;  falaises,  dunes,  et  barres.      Par  Pobeguin.      With 
Plans  and  Sections. 

Portuguese  West  AfHca — S&o  Thome.  [Mendon9a.] 

The  Boa  Kntrada  plantations,  S.  Thom€,  Portuguese  West  Africa.  [By  H.  J. 
Monteiro  de  Meiulon9a.]  Translated  ...  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  A.  Wyllie.  Edin- 
burgh, etc. :  Oliphant,  Andojsou,  &  Ferrier,  1907.  Size  10  x  7J,  pp.  64.  HIus- 
tnitions.     Presented  by  the  Auth(>r. 

These  plantations  are  claimed  as  a  striking  example  of  Portuguese  humanitarian 
enterprise  in  her  colonif^s. 

Sahara.    lienseignements  Col,  Com.  Afriqtte  fran^aUe  17  (1907):  257-270.     Motylinski. 

Yoyages  k  Abalessa  et  k  lu  Koudia.     Notes  de  Motylinski.     With  Map. 

On  journeys  across  the  lloggar  plateau. 

Sahara.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  15  (1907):  401-420.  Chudeau. 

D'ln  Zize  k  In  Azaoua.     Par  K.  Chudeau.    Map. 
South  Africa.  Paisarge. 

SUdafrika.     Eine  Landes-,  Yolks-,  und  Wirtschaf tskunde,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Siegfried 

Passarge.     Leipzig:    Quelle   u.   Meyer,   1908.     Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  xii.  and  356. 

Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

South  Africa— Climate.  Globus  92  (1907) :  133-i:U.  Paisarge. 

Das  Problem  der  Klimaauilerung  in  Sudafrika.    Yon  Dr.  Passarge.     With  Diagram. 

The  writer  believes  both  in  a  temporary  diminution  of  water-supply  due  to  yaria> 
tions  of  rain-fall,  and  in  a  secular  desiccation. 

South  Africa — Kalahari.  Passarge. 

Die  Buschmanner  der  Kalahari.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Passarge.  Berlin  :  D.  Reimer, 
1907.  Size  10  X  6J,  pp.  144.  Illustrations.  Price  3m.  Presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

Sudan,  French.  La  G.,  B.S.G.  Paris  16  (1907):  321-336.  Chudoau. 

L'Air  et  la  re'gion  de  Zinder.    Par  K.  Chudeau.    Map. 

Sudan— Language.  Harris. 

Hausa  stories  and  riddles,  with  notes  on  the  language,  and  a  concise  Hausa  diction- 
ary. By  Hermann  G.  Harris.  Size  7}  X  4},  pp.  xvi.,  112,  and  34.  A  concise 
Hausa  dictionary.  First  edition,  1908.  By  the  same.  Size  7  X  4},  pp.  34. 
Weston-super-Mare,  1908.    Prices  5s.  and  2s. 

A  few  extra  copies  have  been  received  for  distribution. 
Togo.  Globus  92  (1907) :  245-250,  265-269.  Smend. 

Eine  Reiso  durch  die  Nordostecke  von  Togo.     Yon  Smend.     Jllnstrations, 
Tristan  da  Cunha.  

Tristan  da  Cunha.  Further  correspondence  relating  to  the  island  of  Tristan  da 
Cunha.     London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  1907.     Size  13  x  8^,  pp.  iv.  and  64. 

Uei'ers  to  the  suggested  removal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  visit  of  the  ship  Greyhound, 
and  the  decision  of  the  people  to  remain. 
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Uganda. — Geology.  Boeoati. 

A.  Roocati.  Nell'  Uganda  e  nella  catena  del  Buwenzori.  Relazione  preliminare 
snlle  osseryazioni  gcologiche  fatte  durante  la  spedizione  di  S.  A.  R.  il  Duca  degli 
Abruzzl  ncir  anno  1906.  (Estratto  dal  BoUetino  deUa  Societa  Geologioa 
ItcUiana,  vol.  26  (1907),  Faso.  II.)    Roma,  1907.    Size  9J  X  SJ,  pp.  127-158. 

West  Africa.  DelafoBio' 

Lea  fronti^res  de  la  Cote  d'lvoire,  de  la  Cote  d*Or,  et  du  Soudan.  Par  M.  Delafoese. 
Paris :  Masson  et  Cic,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  zii.  and  256.  Map  and  lUuitra- 
iumt.     Price  6  fr.    Presented  hy  the  Publisheri. 

Account  of  the  operations  for  tbe  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  the  Gold  and 
Ivory  coasts,  with  notes  on  the  oountry  and  people. 

KOBTH  AXEBICA. 
Canada— Tides.  Dawion. 

Variation  in  tbe  leading  features  of  the  tide  in  di£ferent  regions.  By  W.  Bell 
Dawson.  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  A$tron(>mical  Society  of  CanadOf 
July— August,  1907.)    Toronto,  1907.     Size  9}  X  6,  pp.  213-227. 

Xezico— Lower  California.    B,  American  0.8.  89  (1907) :  544-554.  Forth. 

The  uncharted  sierra  of  San  Pedro  M^rtir.    By  Arthur  Walbridge  North.    Map. 

Mexico— Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacoihoatl.     Appalaohia  11  (1907)  :  197-211.       Gilchrist. 

Climbs  on  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl.  By  Charles  A.  Gilchrist.  With  Sketch^ 
map  and  Illustrations. 

Mexico— Tehoantepec.    Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1907) :  321-333,  361-373.  Zahn. 

Der  Isthmus  von  Tehuantepec.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  W.  v.  Zahn.  ilfop.  Plans,  and 
Illustrations, 

United  States— Blue  Bidge  Mountains.    /.  Fran^Jtn  i.  164(1907):  161-175.   Waddell. 
Southern  Appalachian  streams.     By  Charles  C.  Waddell.     With  Illustrations. 

United  States— California.     Alpina  Ameridana,  No.  1  (1907):  pp.  16.  Le  Conte. 

The  high  Sierra  of  California.  By  Prof.  Joseph  N.  Le  CJonte.  With  Map  and 
lUustrations. 

United  States— Climatolognr.  Henry. 

Climatology  of  the  United  States.  By  Prof.  Alfred  Judson  Henry.  (U.S.  Weather 
Bureau,  Bulletin  Q.)  Washington,  1906.  Size  llj  X  9,  pp.  1012.  Maps.  Pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

TJnitdd  States— Connecticut.    B.  American  G.S.  89  (1907) :  513-544.  Oenthe. 

Valley  towns  of  Connecticut.  By  Martha  Erug  Genthe.  Skttch-maps,  Plans,  and 
Diagrams. 

United  States — East  Coast.  Harper. 

A  midsummer  journey  through  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 
By  Roland  M.  Harper.  (From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  vol.  34, 
1907.)    Size  9x6,  pp.  351  -377. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  plant-formations. 
United  States — Michigan.  Jefferion. 

Lateral  erosion   on    some    Michigan    rivers.     By    Mark   Jefferson.    (From  the 
Bulletin  of   the    Geological  Society    of   America,   vol.  18.)      New    York,    1907. 
Size  10  X  (5i,  pp.  333-:J50.    Shetch-maps  and  Illustration. 
See  March  number,  p.  339. 

United  States— Nevada,  etc.     U.8.  Gi-ol.  Swrv.,  B.  308  (1907) :  pp.  218.  Ball 

A^  geologic  reconnaissance  in  south-western  Nevada  and  eastern  California.  By 
Sidney  E.  Ball.     With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Sections. 

United  States— Virginia.    B.G.8.  Philadelphia  6  (1907):  1-60.  Surfiwe. 

Geography  of  Virginia.    By  G.  T.  Surftice.    Map. 

CSHTBAL  AHB  SOUTH  AMESICA. 
Central  America.  Peetor. 

Les  richesses  de  I'Am^rique  Oentrale :  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  N  icaragua, 
Ooflta-Rica.  Par  Dc'sird  Peetor.  Paris:  E.  Guilmoto,  [not  dated,  1908  ?].  Size 
9  X  5),  pp.  xvi.  and  864.    Map.    Price  1.50  fr.    Presented  by  the  Author. 
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Panama— Canal.      P.  Section  Se,,  K.A.  W,  Amiterdam  9  (1906)  :  849-873.  Lely. 

Velocities  of  the  cnrrent  in  an  open  Panama  canal.  By  Dr.  C.  Lt;ly.  Map,  Section, 
and  DuKjrami. 

Dr.  Lely  concludes  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  due  to  tide  in  an  open  canal 
would  be  no  obstruction  to  nayigation. 

Pern.  Walle. 

Le  Peron  ^oonomique.  Par  Paul  Walle.  Paris :  E.  Guilmoto,  [not  dated, 
1908  ?].  Size  9  x  5J.  pp.  xvi.  and  388.  Map  and  lUuttraiiom.  Price  d/r.  Pre- 
sents by  the  Publisher. 

South  Ameriea— Population.  Jefferson. 

The  distribution  of  people  in  South  America.  By  Prof.  Mark  Jefferson.  (Reprinted 
from  BuUetin  of  the  Geographical  SoeUty  of  Philadelphia,  July,  1907.)  Size 
9|  X  7,  pp.  12.    Maps. 

Yeneiuela — Cartography.  Jahn. 

Gontribuciones  al  a  geografia  fisica  de  Venezuela.  I.  Observaciones  al  Piano 
Militar  de  la  Republica.     Par  Alfredo  Jahn.     Caracas,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  18. 

Yeneiuela— Ethnology.  Tavera-Aeosta. 

En  el  Sur  (dialectos  indigenas  de  Venezuela).  Por  B.  Tavera-Aeosta.  Ciudad- 
Boliyar,  1907.     Size  10  x  7,  pp.  414.     Illustrations.     Presented  by  the  Author, 

AUSTBALASIA  AlTD  PAOIPIC   I8LAKD8. 

Hew  Guinea — Duteh.  Wichmann. 

Nova  Guinea.  Be'Bultats  de  Texpedition  scientifique  n^rlandaise  It  la  Nouvelle- 
Guince  en  1903,  sous  les  auspices  de  Arthur  Wichmann.  Vol.  8,  Ethnography 
and  Anthropology,  by  G.  A.  J.  Van  der  Sande.  Leyden :  late  E.  J.  Brill,  1907. 
Size  13  X  10,  pp.  390.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  50  ft.,  or,  to  subtcriberB  to 
the  whole  series,  40  fl.     Purchased. 

Pacific — German  Possessions.  Parkinson. 

Dreissig  Jahrc  in  der  Siidsee:  Land  und  I^eute«  Sitten  und  Gcbr&uche  im  Bis- 
marckarcliipel  und  auf  den  deutschen  Salouoinseln.  Von  R.  Parkinson,  lioraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  B.  Ankermann,  Stuttgart  :  Strecker  &  Schroder,  1907.  Size 
9i  X  GJ,  pp.  xxii.  and  870.  Maps  and  lllustratpms.  Price  10m.  Presented  by 
the  Publishers.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

South  Australia — Northern  Territory.  Searoy. 

In  Australian  Tropics.  By  Alfred  Searcy.  London  :  K.  Paul  &  Co.,  1907.  Siae 
9x6,  pp.  xxiv.  and  374.     Map  and  Illustrations.     Price  10(».  C)d.  net. 

Western  Australia— Geolofsy.  Haitland. 

W.  Australia,  Geological  Snrv.  B.  No.  26  (1907):  37-66. 

Recent  advances  in  tho  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Western  Australia.  (Pre- 
sidential address  to  section  C  of  the  Australian  Association,  January  8,  1907.)  By 
A.  Gibb  Maitland. 

POLAB  BEGI0N8. 

Antarctic — Scottish  Expedition.  Bmoe. 

Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition.  Report  on  the  scientific  results  of  the 
voyage  of  the  S.Y.  S&ttia,  during  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  under  the 
leadership  of  William  S.  Bmoe.  Vol.  2,  Pliysics.  By  R.  C.  Mossman,  Charles 
Schreo,  and  Sir  George  U.  Darwin.  Edinburgh:  Scottish  Oceanographical 
Laboratory,  1907.  Size  12}  X  10,  pp.  vi.  and  324.  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  lUustra- 
tioiis.     Price  21s.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

Spitsbergen.  La  G.,  B.S.O,  Paris  16  (1907) :  421-432.  Isachsan. 

La  de'couverte  du  Spitsberg  par  les  Normands.    Par  G.  Isaohsen. 

MATHEMATICAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

Cartography — ^Projections.  Duchesne. 

Les  projections  cartographiques.  Par  Oh.  Duchesne.  Brussels,  1907.  Size 
9^  X  6|,  pp.  z.  and  214.    Diagrams.    Presented  by  the  Auihor, 
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PHT8I0AL  Aim  BIOLOOIOAL  eXOOKAFHT. 

Geological  History.  Arldt 

Die  Entwickoliing  der  Eontinente  und  ihrer  Lebewelt.  Ein  Beitrag  zor  ver- 
gleiohcndon  Erdgeschichtc.  Yon  Dr.  Theodor  Arldt.  Leipzig:  W.  Ekigelmann, 
1907.  8ize  10  x  7,  pp.  xx.  and  730.  Mapf,  Price  20m.  Presented  hy  the  PMUher, 
[To  be  reviewed.] 

Geomorphology— Erofion.      La  G.,  B.8.0.  Parte  15  (1907) :  337-344.  Flenry. 

Lie  chaudron  lateral :  forme  particuli^e  de  r^roelon  par  lee  eaux  oourantes.  Par 
Ernest  Fleury.    Diagrams  and  Illustrations. 

Geophysics.  Olark. 

The  polarity  of  matter:  an  introduction  to  physics,  showing  that  electricity, 
magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  and  grayitation  have  one  common  origin. 
By  Alex.  Clark.  London  :  Gall  &  Inglis,  [1907].  Size  8x5,  pp.  viii.  and  134. 
DiagravM.    Price  Sit.  Qd.  net.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  *'  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  pull  caoh  other  by  their 
extremities,  like  magnets,  and  not  by  their  centres.'* 

Geophyiics.  Beitrdge  Geophysik  9  (^1907):  U-77.  Sohweydar. 

Ein  Beitrag  zar  Bestimmung  der  Starrheitskoeffizienten  dcr  Erde.  Von  W. 
Bchweydar. 

GeophyAcs.  Hooker. 

Beobachtungen  an  Horizontal  pen  del  n  iiber  die  Deformation  des  Erdkorpers  nnter 
dem  Kinfluss  von  Sonne  und  Mond.  Yon  O.  Meeker.  (VerdffeiUlichuna  des  K, 
Preussitchen  Gexnlatischen  InstituteSj  Nene  Folge,  No.  32.)  Berlin,  1907.  Size 
10  X  7,  pp.  iv.  and  96.    Illustration  and  Diagrams. 

Geophysics.  Quarterly  J.  GeoL  8.  68  (1907) :  344-350.  Oldham. 

The  constitution  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth,  as  revealed  by  Earthquakes.   (Second 
commnnication.)    Some  new  liglit  on  the  origin  of  the  Oceans.    By  Richard  Dixon 
Oldham.    AIko  separate  copy. 
See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record  for  December,  1907,  p.  666. 

Geophyiics.  M.  V.E.  Dresden  (1907) :  58-75.  Beibisch. 

Ein  Gestaltungsprinzip  der  Erde.     III.     Von  Paul  Reibisch. 

Hydrology.  Hojt  and  Grover. 

River  discharge,  prepared  for  the  use  of  engineers  and  students  by  John  G.  Hoyt 
and  Nathan  C'.  Grover.  New  York  (London :  Ohapman  &  Hall),  1907.  Size 
9  X  G,  pp.  viii.  and  138.    Diagrams  and  Illustrations,    Price  Ss.  6d. 

A  useful  guide  to  methods  of  observation,  etc. 

Ice.  P.  and  T,n.8.  Canada  12  (1906) :  Sect.  III.,  05-109.  Barnei. 

Anchor-ice  formation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  radiation  theory,  together  with 
some  early  memoirs  on  ground-ice.    By  Dr.  Howard  T.  Barnes. 

Xumatology.  Cornish. 

On  surface  waves  produced  by  sledges.    By  Dr.  Vaughan  Oomish.    (From  Pro- 
ceeding* Dorset  Natural  Himtory  and  Antiquarian  Field   Club,  vol.  28,   1907.) 
Dorchester,  1907.     Size  8)  X  5^,  pp.  12.     Illustrations. 
Observations  of  wave-forms  on  a  quarry  road  at  Goniston. 
Xnmatology.  Ckimish. 

Progre^ve  aud  stationary  waves  in  rivers.  By  Dr.  Vaughan  Comiah.  [Reprinted 
from  Engineering.;]    (London,  1907.)    Size  9J  X  7 J,  pp.  16.    Illustrations. 

The    progressive    waves   were    discussed   by  Dr.    Cornish    in    the  Journal   for 
January,  1907. 

Ibtaorology — Tropics.  Hann. 

Der  t&gliche  Gang  der  Temperatur  in  der  ausseren  Tropenzone.  B.  Das  indische 
nnd  australischt)  Tropengebiet.  Von  Julius  Hann.  Wien,  1907.  Size  12)  X  9), 
pp.  94.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Ooeaaographj— Baltic.  

Finnlindische  hydrographische-biologische  XJntersuchungen,  No.  1.  Hydxogra- 
phisohe  Untersnohungen  im  ndrdli<men  Telle  der  Ostsee,  im  Bottnischen  and 
Finnisohen  Meerbusen,  in  den  Jahren  1898-1904.     Helaingfors  (Leipzig:   W. 
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Eogelmann),  1907.  Size  18x9^,  pp.  46  and  144.  Price  8m.  Pre$ented  by  the 
PMUher. 

Oceanography— Horth  Sea.  Wind  and  othen . 

P.  Section  8c,,  K.A.W.  AmUerdam  9  (1906):  566-573. 

Current  measoremente  at  yarioue  depths  in  the  North  Sea.  By  Prof.  C.  H.  Wind, 
Lieut.  A.  F.  H.  Dalhuieen,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Binger.     With  Diagranu. 

Oeeanography— Salinity.  Knndaen. 

Cotiseil  Perm.  Explor,  de  la  Mer;  PtMicationg  de  Circoniiancey  No.  88(1907):  pp.  10. 

Salzgehaltbestimmungen  dee  OberflliohenwasBers  als  Hilfsmittel  bei  Positioni- 
beetimmungen  an  Bord.    Von  Biartin  Knudsen.     With  Map. 

Physical  Geography.  Dryer. 

Leaeons  in  physical  geography.    By  Charles  R.  Dryer.    New  York.    (London: 
G.  Philip  &  Son),  [not  dated,  1907].      Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  480  and  xxxii.     Mafm, 
Sectione,  Illuntration$j  etc.     Price  68.  net,     Pres&nied  by  the  PtMisherg. 
A  reprint  (with  a  few  slight  modifications  and  the  addition  of  32  pp.  of  supple- 
mentary matter)  of  Prof.  Dryer's  excellent  text-booh,  reviewed  in  the  Journal^  vol.  19, 
p.  629. 

Phytogdography— Plant-dispersal.  Birger. 

Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Meerwassers  auf  die  Keimfahigkeit  der  Samen.  Von  Selim 
Birger.  (Sonderabdruck  aus  den  "  Beiheften  zum  Botanisohen  Centralblatt,"  Bd. 
21  (1907)  :  Abt.  I.  Heft  8.)    Dresden.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  263-280. 

Phytogeography— Plant-dispersal.  Birger. 

Ueber  endozoische  Saoienverbreitang  durch  Vogel.  Yon  Selim  Birger.  (Saeitryok 
ur  *  Svcnsk  Botanist  Tidskrift,'  1907,  Bd.  I.)  Stockholm,  1907.  Size  9)  X  6, 
pp.  32. 

Seismology.  J.T.  Victoria  1.  89  (1907) :  43-60.  Vpham. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso  earthquakes  and  their  causes.  By  Warren 
XJpham.    Map. 

Seismology.  Oddone. 

Publications  du  Bureau  Central  de  TAssociation  Internationale  de  Sismologie, 
S^rie  B.  Lea  tremblements  de  terre  ressentis  pendant  rannee  1904.  Par  Emilio 
Oddone.  Straasburg,  1907.  Size  11  x  H,  pp.  xii.  and  862.  Presented  by  the 
Aseociation  through  Major  L.  Darwin. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.    National  G,  Mag.  18  (1907) :  601-611.  Bauer. 

The  work  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  magnetic  surrey  yacht  Oalilee.  By  C.  A. 
Bauer.     With  lUuetratioas.     Al$o  separate  copy. 

See  note  in  the  December  number,  p.  664,  and  ante,  p.  448. 

Volcanoes.  Le  globe ;  Af^m.  8.0.  Q€neve  46  (1907) :  1-16.  Bnin. 

Le  Yolcanisme.    Par  Albert  Brun. 

ANTHBOPOOBOOBAPHT  AHD  EISTOBIOAL  GSOGBAPHT. 

Boonomio  Geography.       B.  American  0.8.  89  (1907):  472-481.  Smith. 

Economic  geography  and  its  relation  to  economic  theory  and  higher  education. 
By  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Historieal—Barly  Xap.    B.8.0.  Italiana,  iv.  8  (1907) :  1114-1 121.  Crino. 

Notizia  sopra  una  Carta  da  Nayigare  di  Visoonte  Maggiolo  che  si  conserva  ncllu 
Bibliotcca  Federicano  di  Fano.    Del  Prof.  Sebastiano  Crino.    Map. 

On  a  hitlierto  undescribed  chart  of  Maggiolo,  formerly  in  tlie  possession  of  Cav. 
Luigi  Masetti  (see  January  number,  p.  110). 

Historical — Haps.  Looghena. 

Atlanti  e  carte  nautiche  del  secolo  XIV.  al  XVII.  conseryati  nella  biblioteca  o 
ncir  archiyio  di  Parma.    Note  di  Mario  Longhcna.    [Parma,  1907.]    Size  9}  x  6|, 
pp.  46.     Facsimile. 
The  most  important  item  is  tlie  famous  Pizigani  mup  of  1367. 

Historical— Maps.  MeClymont. 

Problematical  features  in  maps  designed  by  Mercator  and  Desceliors.  By  James 
Roxburgh  MeClymont.     [Hobart],  1907.     Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  10. 

The  writer  recurs  to  the  strange  idea  (first  put  forward  by  him  some  years  ago)  that 
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the  unknown  South-land  of  early  maps  is  a  misplaced,  and  reTsrsed,  representation  of 
South  America. 

Statisties.  Birot. 

Statistiquo  annuelle  de  g^graphie  compar^e,  1907.  Par  Jean  Birot.  Paris,  1907. 
Size  8)  X  5),  pp.  32. 

Deals  witli  the  population,  industries,  and  commerce  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
with  especial  reference  to  France. 

BIOGBAFET. 
Bacon.  BaooiL 

The  record  of  an  aeronaut :  boiug  the  Life  of  John  M.  Bacon.    By  his  daughter, 
Gertrude  Bacon.     Loudon :  John  Long,  1907.    Size  9  x  5),  pp.  358.     PortraiU 
and  niuBtratwM.     Frioe  I6s.  net.     PrtwtUed  by  the  Publisher, 
Grey.  Hendenon. 

Sir  George  Grey,  pioneer  of  Empire  in  Southern  lands.     By  Gea  C.  Henderson. 
London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  1907.    Size  9  x  6),  pp.  xxiv.  and  316.    Maps  and 
nitutrations.     Price  lis,  6d. 
Hudson.  Baoon. 

Henry  Hudson;  his  timeo  and  his  voyages.    By  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon.    New 
York  &   London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907.     Size  8x5,  pp.  zii.  and  378. 
Facsimile  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  6s. 
The  author  supplies  a  readable  account  of  Hudson's  career,  treated  as  that  of  a 

man  of  energy  and  action.    He  makes  no  claim  to  throw  light  on  doubtful  or  didputed 

points  relating  to  the  geographical  disooveries. 

Macartney.  Bobbins. 

Our  first  ambassador  to  China.  An  account  of  the  life  of  George,  Earl  of  Macart- 
ney, with  extracts  from  liis  letters,  and  the  narrative  of  his  experiences  in  China, 
as  told  by  himself  (1737-1806).  By  Helen  H.  Bobbins.  London :  John  Murray, 
1908.  Size  9  x  G,  pp.  xx.  and  480.  PortraiU  mtd  lUustratians.  Presented  by  the 
Publishers.  Price  1G«.  net. 
Tlppn  Tib.  Brode. 

Tippo  Tib:  the  story  of  liis  career  in  Central  Africa.  Narrated  from  his  own 
accounts  by  Dr.  Hcinrich  Brode ;  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  London : 
E.  Arnold,  1907.  Size  9  x  SJ,  pp.  xx.  and  254.  Map  aiui  Portrait  Price  10s.  Od. 
net. 

Translation  of  the  German  original. 

OEHEBAL. 

Bibliography.  Oribandi. 

Inventario  dei  manoscritti  geograflci  della  B.  Bibliotoca  Palatina  di  Parma.  [Del 
Prof.  Pietro  Gribuudi.]     Parma,  1907.     Size  8J  X  5J,  pp.  24. 

Disease — Bleeping  Sickness.  

Miscellaneous,  No.  4, 1907.  Proceedings  of  the  First  International  Conference  on 
the  Sleeping  Sickness,  held  at  London  in  June,  1907.  London,  1907.  Size 
13  X  8J,  pp.  62.     Price  Gd. 

Bdnoational.  Emerson  and  Moore. 

Googmphy  through  the  stereoscope:  Teacher^s  manual  (pp.  152)  and  Student's 
stereoscopic  field  guide  (pp.  xxii.  and  376).    By  Philip  Emerson  and  William 
Charles  M<x)re.      New   York,   etc. :   Underwood    &    Underwood,   [1907].      Size 
7.J  X  4i.     Phuis.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Freshfield. 
Deals  with  a  method  of  gcog^phical  teaching  which  seems  capable  of  useful 
deyelopm(.'nt8. 

Educational— Cartography.  Bothang. 

Die  Grundprinzipien  der  Wiener  Schule  in  der  Neueren  Sohulkartographie. 
Yortrag  .  .  .  von  Joh.  Georg  Rothaug.  (Sepaxatabdruck  a.d.  30.  Jahrgang  des 
Piidagogischen  Jahrbuches.)  Vienna :  G.  Freytag  &  Bemdt,  1908.  Size  9x6, 
pp.  20.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Europe  and  Africa — Historical.  Marshall. 

Throujjh  Europe  with  Napoleon.     By  II.  E.  Marshall.     London :  T.  C.  &  E.  C. 
Jack,  [1908].     Size  7  X  5,  pp.  x.  and  214.     Maps  and  Illustrations.     Price  Is.  6d. 
Presenltd  by  the  Publishers. 
Written  with  a  yiew  to  teaching  geography  by  means  of  historical  associations. 
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Geography.  ScoUUh  O.  Mag.  28  (1907) :  337-346.  Fowler. 

Address  to  the  Australasian  Assooiation  for  the  Advanoement  of  Soience,  Adelaide 

meeting,  1907.    By  J.  W.  Fowler. 
Deals  with  the  recent  progresn  of  j^eography,  and  in  particular  urges  the  importance 
of  a  scientific  investigation,  by  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  west  and  south-we»t  of  Auntralia. 

Photography.  Wellcome. 

Welloome*8  l*hotographic  exi)osure  record  and  diary,  1908.    London,  etc.:  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  &  Co.,  [1907].    Size  4J  x  3,  pp.  272.     Illustrations.     Price  \s. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
Among  the  new  features  in  this  edition  are  tables  for  calculating  exposures  in 

night- work. 

The  World.  Grosvenor. 

Scenes  from  every  land :  a  collection  of  250  illustrations  from  the  Natiowd 
Geographic  Magazine,  picturing  the  people,  natural  phenomena,  and  animal  life 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Edited  by  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.  Washington,  D.C., 
1907.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  224.  Map  and  niu»i rations.  Price  $2.50.  Presented  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society. 


NEW  HAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 

EXJBOPE. 
Austria.  Adrian,  Branmilller,  and  Sofhang. 

Earte  der  Bozirke  Stadt  und  Land  Salzburg  und  Hallein.  Beorbeitet  von 
E.  Adrian  und  J.  G.  Rothaug.  Karte  der  Umgebung  von  Klagenfurt.  Scale 
1 :  150,000  or  1  inch  to  2  4  stat.  miles.  Vienna:  G.  Freytag  &  Bemdt,  [1908]. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

These  are  two  specimens  of  the  stereoncopic  system  of  colour-tinting  for  represent- 
ing relief,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  June  last  (p.  680). 
Superirapoeed  upon  the  usual  vertical  hachuring,  somewhat  lightly  printed,  is  a  series 
of  tints  in  order  of  the  spectrum,  ranging  from  dull  blue-green,  by  whlc^  the  low- 
lyiog  landd  ara  indicated,  through  pale  yelluwish-green  and  yelluw,  to  red-brown, 
and  culminating  in  a  vivid  browuish-red.  Thu  hi^h  summits,  boinj^  nearer  the  eye — 
which  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  b<'  %ertically  over  the  map— stand  out  prominently, 
and  appear  to  be  nearer,  while  the  lowlHuds,  which  are  fartlicst  from  the  eye,  being 
a  dull  bhie-«.'re('n,  ajtpear  to  recede  into  the  distance.  The  i-flft  ct  is  Himilur  to  that 
of  a  paintiug  in  which  reddish-brown  is  used  for  the  foreground  to  give  the  effect  of 
nearness,  and  bluish-green  for  the  distance.  If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  this 
system  of  colouring  as  exhibited  on  these  maps,  it  is  that  the  blue-green  is  too  green, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  this  tint  and  the  next  is  too  abrnpt.  There  appears 
to  be  too  great  a  contrast  between  the  lowlying  lands  and  the  medium  heights. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnanoe  Snryey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  Febmary  1  to  29, 1908. 

2  miles  to  1  inch  :— 

liarge-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  13,  14, 
15,  18,  36.  Price,  on  paj)er,  1«.  (kl. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2f.;  nwnnted  in  sections, 
2s.  (jd.  each. 

1  inch  (third  edition) : — 

In  outline,  98,  142,  155,  294.     Ix.  each  (engraved). 

Witli  hills  in  brown  or  black,  142,  277.     1*.  each  (engraved). 

I.arfre-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  10,  11,  111, 

121,  113.     Price,  on  paper,  Is.  6d.;  mounted  on  linen,  2s.;  mounted  in  sections, 

2s.  ijd.  each. 

6-inch— County  Maps : — 

Cornwall  (First  Revision),  20  n.e.,  33  n.e.,  39  n.e.,  40  s.k.,  41  n.k.,  42  N.w.,  n.e., 
43  8.W.,  49  M.W.,  N.E.  Kent  (Second  Revision),  37  n.e.,  48  n.k.  Lanoashire  (First 
Revision  of  1891  Survey),  102  8.W.,  109  N.w.,  N.E.,  8.W.,  114  S.E.    Linoolnihire 
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(First  Royifiion),  9  n.w.,  8.e.,  12  8.E.,  17  m.e.,  8.E.,  19  B.W.,  8.E.,  20  n.w.,  n.c,  8.B., 
21  N.W.,  M.S.,  S.E.,  70  8.E.     Horfolk  (First  Revision),  51  8.W.,  8.E.,  62  n.e.,  b.b., 

63  N.W.,  64  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.E.,  G5  8.W.,  75  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.E.,  76  N.W.,  N.B.,  B.W.,  8.E.,  77  H.W., 

N.E.,  8.W.,  88  N.w.,  N.E.,  89  N.W.  Pembrokoihire  (First  Revision),  23  N.B.,  28  s.b., 
36  N.W.,  41  8.E.  Torkshire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey^  247  s.w.,  248  N.w., 
250  8.B.,  262  N.E.     l8.  each. 

25-ineh — County  Maps : — 

Cornwall  (First  Revision),  LVI.  15  ;  LVIa.  16;  LXII.  4,  12,  14;  LXHI.  1,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9 ;  LXIV.  9 ;  LXVII.  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12  ;  LXVIII.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  13 ;  LXIX.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 ;  LXX.  1,  5,  9 ;  LXXVI.  3, 
16.     Kent  (Second  Revision),  XII.  8, 11, 12,  15,  16 ;   XIII.  7,  9,  10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 

15,  16 ;  XX.  4,  8;  XXI.  1,  3,  4,  8,  11,  12,  15 ;  XXII.  1,  5,  9,  13 ;  XXXH.  8, 12; 
XXXIII.  2,  3,  6,  9, 14 ;  XLIV.  2,  3,  7,  14 ;  LIII.  10,  12, 14, 16 ;  LIV.  2,  3,  5,  9, 13 ; 
LXin.  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  14;  LXIV.  1 ;  LXXIX.  3,  4;  LXXX.  1,  15  ;  LXXXI.  13; 
LXXXIII.  3,  8, 12. 16 ;  LXXXIV.  1,  5,  9, 13.  3«.  each.  LXXXIII.  6, 15.  U.  Qd. 
each.  Lancashire  (First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  GYIII.  2,  T).  Pembrokeahire 
(First  Revision),  XIV.  14  ;  XX.  1,  3,  5,  7 ;  XXI.  1 ;  XXXI.  6,  7,  (8  and  12),  10, 11, 
(12  and  8),  16 ;  XXXIV.  10  ;  XXXVII.  (3  and  2, 6, 7).  YorkAire  (First  Revision 
of  1891  SurvevX  CCXFV.  12,  15,  16.  COXV.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14; 
CCXX.  2,  7,  9, 11,  12,  13,  15, 16 :  CCJXXXII.  4,  6 ;  CCXXXIV.  2,  7, 10, 11, 13, 15, 

16.  iU.  each. 

(E.  Stanford^  London  Agent.) 

England  and  Wales.  06ologieal  Svrrej. 

4  milei  to  1  inch : — 

New  Series,  printed  in  colours.  Solid  edition.  Sheet  22,  Plymouth,  Exeter, 
Lyme  Regis,  etc.     Price  28.  Gd. 

6-inch — Maps — Uncoloured ; — 
Glamorgan,  36  8.E.     Price  1«.  Od. 
(E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 
Europa — Central  X.  a.  X.  MilitargeographiBchei  Inititnt,  Vienna. 

Generalkarie  von  Mitteleuropa.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat.  miles. 
Sheets:  Rodosto,  Xanthi.  Vienna:  K.  a.  K.  Militargeographisches  Institut, 
[1907]. 

Enrope—CentraL  X.  n.  X.  HUitargeographisches  Institnt,  Vienna. 

Uebersichtttkarte  von  Mittel-Eoropa.  Scale  1:750,000  or  1  inch  to  11*8  stat. 
miles.  Sheet  J-7,  Buonreeti  (Bukareet).  Vienna :  E.  u.  K.  Militirgeographisohes 
lostitut,  [1908]. 

Enrope— Central.  X.  n.  X.  Militargeographisches  Institnt,  Vienna. 

Hypsometrisohe  Uebersichtskarte  von  Mittel-Enropa.  Scale  1 :  750,000  or  1  inch 
to  11*8  stat.  miles.  Sheet  J-7,  Bucoresti  (Bukarest).  Vienna :  K.  o.  K.  Militar- 
geographisches Institnt,  [1908]. 

France.  Kinistre  de  I'lntirieiir,  Bails. 

Oarte  de  la  France  dress^  par  ordro  du  Ministre  de  TlntMeur.  Scale  1 :  100,000 
or  1  inch  to  16  stat.  mile.  Sheets:  xi-20,  Done';  xiv.-17,  Vendfime;  xiT.-26, 
Limoges;  xv.-28,  Brive;  xvii-lt^,  Aubigny ;  xviii.  33,  St.  AfTriqne;  xix,-ll, 
Fismes;  XX.-21,  Autun  ;  xx.-32,  Alais ;  xxiv.-19,  Rios ;  xxv.-13,  Ch&teaa-Salins ; 
XXV.-21,  Pontarlier.  New  Editions.  Paris  :  Mini»t^re  de  rint^rieor,  8er?ioe 
Vicinal,  1907.     Prioe  0.80 /r.  each  sJieet. 

Italy.  Saner. 

Strade  Ferrate  Italiane  in  esercizio,  in  ooetmzionc  ed  in  progetto  con  indicaiione 
a  colori  d(?lle  diverse  Province  e  di  tutte  le  stazioni.  Compilata  da  Federioo  Saucr. 
Scale  1 :  8(>0,000  or  1  inch  to  13*6  stat.  miles.    Four  sheets.    Bologna :  Saner  & 

Barigazzi,  [1908]. 

Italy— Borne.  Institnto  Cartografleo  Italiano. 

Piauta  di  Roma  redatta  su  quella  pubblicata  per  il  Comune  de  Roma  dall*  Istitnto 
Cartografleo  Italiano.  Edizione  1908,  riveduta  e  corretta.  Si*ale  1 :  8000  or 
7-9  inclies  to  1  stat.  mile.     Rome :  G.  Scotti  &  Co.,  1908. 

ASIA. 
China — Mongolia.  Obmtsebew. 

Uebersichtskarte   dcr    Gebirge   Djair,  Urkaschar,  Kodjur  and  Ssemisstai   der 
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chinesisohen  Dsnngarei.  Naoh  den  Anfnahmen  von  M.  A.  Ussow,  Mitglied  der 
Elxpedition,  1906,  penonliohen  BeobachtuDgen  nnd  rnsskchen  Karten  entworfon 
von  Prof.  W.  A.  Obnitschew.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  15*8  atat.  milei. 
Peiermanns  Miiteilungen,  Jahrgang  1908,  Tafel  4.  Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908. 
Pre$ented  hy  the  Publisher. 

India.  Johnston. 

India :  Political  Divisions ;  Railways  and  Canals ;  Density  of  Population ;  In- 
dustries ;  Agriculture  ;  Forest  Lands  under  Government  Control ;  Minerals ; 
Annual  RaiiSall  and  Temperature.  Scale  1 :  5,900,000  or  1  inch  to  98  stat  miles. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  W.  A  A.  K.  Johnston,  [1908].  PHoe  £1  4f.  the  set.  Pre- 
sented hy  the  Publisher. 

A  series  of  clearly  drawn  maps  of  India,  printed  in  colours,  and  arranged  so  that 
they  could  be  conveniently  bound  in  atlas  form,  or  hung  on  a  wall  of  a  small  class- 
room.   Only  a  few  important  names  are  given. 

India— North- West  Trontier.  Topographical  Section,  General  Staff. 

North-Westem  Trans-Frontier.  Scale  1 :  63,860  or  1  inch  to  1  stat  mile.  London : 
Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  [1908].  Price  Is.  6d.  Pre- 
setUed  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operaiions. 

AnUCA. 
Egypt.  Surrey  Department,  Oairo. 

Topographical  map  of  Fayum  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stat 
mile.  Sheets:  n.e.  8-3;  8.w.  17-8,  18-7,  18-8, 19-6,  19-7, 19-8,  20-1,  20-8,  20-4, 
20-5,  20-6.  20-7,  20  8,  21-6,  21-9,  21-10,  22-3,  23-9 ;  b.e.  14-1.  Topographical 
map  of  Qaliubia  Province.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  6*3  inches  to  1  stat.  mile.  Sheets 
N.E.  6-3,  8-3.  Topographical  map  of  Aswan  Province.  Scale  1:10,000  or  6*3 
inches  to  1  stat.  mile.  Sheet  s.b.  147-38.  Cairo :  Survey  Department,  1907.  Pre- 
sented by  Ihe  Direetor-Oenercdf  Survey  Department,  Cairo, 

Egypt— Caira  Huber. 

Plan  du  Cairo  dresse  k  la  base  de  documents  offioiels  par  B.  Huber.  Scale 
1 :  5000  or  12*7  inches  to  1  stat  mile.    4  sheets.    Cairo :  F.  Diemer,  [1908]. 

A  large  and  well-executed  plan  of  Cairo,  printed  in  colours  by  Dr.  C.  Wolf  &  Sons, 
Munich,  on  four  sheets,  each  of  which  measures  33  inches  by  27  inches.  Upon  the 
south-west  sheet  is  printed  an  index  to  street  names,  administrative  offices,  consulates 
and  other  public  buildings  and  institutions. 

Osrman  East  Africa.  Sprigade  and  Moisel. 

Karte  von  Deutsch-Ostafrika.  Bearbeitet  von  P.  Sprig^e  und  M.  Moisel.  Scale 
1  :  300,000  or  1  inch  to  4*7  stat  miles.  Sheet  01,  Udjiji.  Berlin :  Dietrich 
Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1906.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Gold  Ooast  (higgiiberg. 

Map  of  the  Gk>ld  Coast  Published  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Plckersgill  Rodger, 
K.o.M.a.,  Governor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  b.b.,  fji.g.b.. 
Director  of  Surveys,  Gold  Coast  Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  1*9  stat.  mile. 
Sheets :  72— Q-IIL,  Tarkwa ;  73 — ^M-L,  Prampram.  Edinburgh  and  liondon : 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  1908.  Priee  2s.  eaeh  sheet.  Presented  by  Major  F.  G. 
QuggUherg,  B.E.,  Director  of  Surveys,  OM  Ooast. 

AXEBXCA. 

Braiil— 8.  Panic.  Gommissio  Oeographioa  e  Oeologica  de  S.  Paulo. 

Topographical  map  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*5 
stat  mile.  Sheets:  Gnarehy;  Jacarehy.  Sao  Paulo:  Conmiise&o  Geographica 
e  Geologioa,  1907.    Presented  by  the  Oeographieal  and  Geological  Commission  of  the 

State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Two  additional  sheets  of  the  map  of  S.  Paulo,  reviewed  in  the  Geographical  Journal 
for  December  last.  As  with  the  other  sheets,  contour-lines  are  shown  in  brown  at 
intervals  of  25  metres,  and  water  in  blue.  These  are  preliminary  issues  only.  In 
general  appearance  the  sheets  resemble  those  of  the  U.S.  Geological  and  Topographical 
Survey,  and  like  these,  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  geological  features  will  be 
represented. 

Canada.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Sectional  map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  190,080  or  1  inch  to  3  stat  miles.  Sheets : 
264,  Braieau,  revlMd  to  Nov.  25,  1907 ;  266,  Bibstone  Creek,  revised  to  Nov.  11, 
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1907 :  416,  La  Biohe,  revised  to  Nov.  15, 1907.  Ottawa :  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Topographical  Suryeys  Branch,  1907.  PretenUd  by  the  Direotoff  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Ottatoa. 

Chile.  Qfieiiui  de  limitas,  Santiago. 

Mapa  jeografico  de  la  Pana  de  Ataoama.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  15*8  stat. 
milcB.    Santiago :  Oficina  de  Limites,  1905. 

Chile.  Oficina  de  Llmites,  Santiago. 

Mapa  (le  la  region  auBtral  de  Chile.  Proyincias  de  Llanquihne,  Chiloe  I.,  Terri- 
torio  de  Magallanes.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  1  inch  to  15*8  stat.  miles.  Santiago  : 
Oficina  de  Limites,  1908. 

South  America.  HaekiBder. 

Stanford's  new  orographical  map  of  South  America,  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  II.  J.  Mackindor,  h.a.  Scale  1 :  6,000,000  or  1  inch  to  94  stat.  miles.  4  sheets. 
London :  Edward  Stanford,  1904.     Price  iGs.    Pretented  by  the  Publuher. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  orographioally  coloured  wall  maps  now 
being  published  by  Mr.  Stanford,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  m.a.  The 
land  relief  and  ocean  depths  are  clearly  indicated  by  colour  tinting  and  contours,  the 
former  beinoc  well  shown  by  shades  of  brown  only,  and  not  by  di£ferent  colours,  and  the 
latter  in  blue.  Under  the  brown  tinting  the  general  form  of  the  mountain  ranges  is 
lightly  indicated  by  vertical  hachures.  The  land  contours  and  the  figures  indicat- 
ing heights  are  shown  in  blue  as  well  as  those  on  the  water,  which  seems  rather 
a  mistake,  as  blue  naturally  suggests  water.  Names  are  lightly  printed  in  grey, 
so  that  the  general  effect  of  the  relief  is  not  spoiled,  as  is  often  the  case  with  such 
maps. 

eSKEBAL. 

German  ColonieB.  Sprigade  and  Hoiiel. 

Grosser  Deiitschcr  Kolonialatlas.  Bearbeitct  von  Paul  Sprigade  und  Max  Moisel. 
Herau«p:egeben  vom  Reiche-Kolonialamt.  Liefcrung  6.  Togo.  Berlin :  Die- 
trich Reimor  (Ernst  Yohsen),  [1908].     Preeented  by  the  Publisher. 

This  is  the  northern  sheet  of  a  good  general  map  of  Togo,  which  will  be  published 
in  two  sheets  in  the  German  Colonial  Atlas.  The  map  has  been  compiled  from  the 
route  traverses  of  explorers,  adjusted  to  the  more  exact  surveys  of  the  Ixmndary  com- 
missions.    A  complete  index  to  place-names  accompanies  the  sheet. 

World.  Harmiworth. 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.  Parts  35  and  36.  London :  The  Amalgamated 
Press,  Limited,  [1908].     Price  Id,  each  part. 

These  parts  contain  a  collection  of  maps  and  diagrams  of  the  world's  commerce. 

World.  Bomer. 

E.   Bomer.      Atlas  Geograficzny.      Lemberg  and  Warsaw,  1908.    Pre$ented  by 

D.  W.  FreshfielJ,  Esq. 

Considering  thr>  price,  about  1«.  6d.,  this  little  Polish  physical  and  political  atlas  is 
a  creditable  production.  The  mnp^,  of  which  there  are  ten  sheets,  are  well  drawn,  and 
by  a  system  of  carefully  printed  and  well  registering  colom -tinting,  show  land-relief 
and  ocean  depths.  Perhaps  a  better  selection  of  tints  could  have  been  made  for 
the  land,  and  certainly  the  glaringly  bright  red  of  the  greatest  heights  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  some  tint  chosen  more  in  character  with  the  others.  Inset  maps, 
showing  political  divisions,  are  given  on  smaller  scales  on  each  sheet.  Although  small, 
the  maps  are  so  carefully  drawn  that  it  has  been  possible  to  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  detail. 

World.  Bothang. 

Johr.     Georg     llothaugs     wiener    Schul-GlobuB.       Kleine    Ausgabe.  Scale 

1 :  60.000,000  or  1  inch  to  *>46-9  stat.  miles.  Vienna :  G.  Frey tag  &  Berndt, 
[1908].     Preeented  by  the  Publisher. 

The  special  feature  of  this  little  school-globe  is  the  arrangement  for  showing  the 
seasons  and  the  lengths  of  the  day  and  night  in  all  latitudes  for  different  time's  of  the 
year.  This  is  accomplished  by  enclosing  half  of  the  globe  in  a  movable  convex  cover, 
painted  black.  Slots  arc  cut  in  this  at  the  polar  regions,  through  which  the  metal  axis 
of  tlie  globe  can  pass,  and  which  allow  the  cjver  to  bo  moved  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  tlirough  an  angle  of  2.S^^.  A  clamp-screw  is  attached,  so  that  the  black 
cover  can  be  clamped  to  tlie  brass  meridian  at  any  position  it  may  be  desired,  and 
so  show  the  duration  of  daylight  at  any  special  season.    Although  this  arrangfoment 
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has  decidedly  new  features,  somewhat  similar  designs  are  not  uncommon,  but,  owing 
to  their  elaliorate  and  complicated  nature,  such  devices  often  tend  to  confuse  rather 
than  instruct.  However,  a  great  point  in  favour  of  this  globe  is  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  special  case,  or  hemispherical  envelope,  referred 
to,  it  is  merely  a  globe  S^-in.  mounted  on  a  single  upright  metnl  pedestal,  0  inches 
in  height,  held  by  a  semiciroular  brass  meridian,  through  the  extremities  of  which 
passes  the  metal  axis  about  which  the  globe  revolves.  The  land  relief  on  the  globe 
is  shown  by  the  stereoeoopio  system  of  colour  tinting. 

OEABTfl. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hjdrographie  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
January,  1908.     VrwmUd  by  the  Hydrographery  AdmiraUy. 

New  Chart. 
No.  Inches. 

3683  m  =  5*9      England,  east  coast : — Medway  river :— Approaches  to  Sheemess, 

Obmrt  Cancelled. 

No. 

328    North  American  lakes :  Port  Oollier. 

Charts  that  haye  received  Important  Corrections. 

Index  charts : — A.  to  V.  No.  3846,  Germany  : — Jade  and  Weser  rivers.  2842a, 
Baltic  sea: — Western  sheet.  28426,  Baltic  sea:— Eastern  sheet.  2826,  Gulf  of 
Finland  : — Approaches  to  Viborg.  3479,  Gulf  of  Finland :— Channels  leading  to 
Viborg.  2279,  Gulf  of  Finland :— St.  PotersburR  bay.  2215.  Gulf  of  Finland  :— 
Eronstadt,  north  and  south  channels.  2239,  Gulf  of  Finland  :— The  bay  and  city 
of  St.  Petersburg.  2059,  North  Atlantic  ocean.  2058,  North  Atlantic  route  chart 
showing  variation  curves.  26G6,  North  America,  east  coast :— St.  John's  to  Halifax. 
2670,  North  America,  east  coast :—  Halifax  to  the  Delaware.  2456,  United  States, 
east  ooast :— Nantucket  sound  and  western  approaches.  2892,  United  ^States,  east 
coast: — Narragansett  bay.  2479,  United  States,  east  coast: — Black  Rock  and 
Bridgeport  harbours.  2471,  United  States,  east  coast: — New  London  liarbour. 
2857,  United  States,  east  coast : — Potomac  river.  456,  Jamaica : — Port  Royal  and 
Kingston  harbour.  1098,  Gulf  of  Mexico : — Lower  Matacumbe  cay  to  Boca  Grande 
cay.  1499,  Alaska: — Gross  sound  to  Kadiak  island.  3313,  Alaska: — Yakutat 
bay,  Controller  bay.  1500,  Alaska: — Kadiak  island  to  Seguam  island.  100a, 
Gulf  of  Aden :— Ras  Galw^ni  to  Ras  Hafiin.  2722,  Siam :— Koh  kut  to  Bay 
island.  2725,  Siam : — Koh  Tron  and  channels  leading  to  anchorages  off  Kamput. 
1742,  Canton  river :— Sheet  lY.  2400,  China,  east  coast :— The  bar  and  approaches 
to  the  river  Min.  166,  China,  east  ooast : — Pagoda  anchorage  and  approaches. 
2847,  China,  north  coast: — Hai  yung  tan,  including  Thornton  haven.  1316, 
Korea: — Cape  Duroch  to  Linden  point.  2432,  Manchuria: — Tumen  Ula  to 
Strelok  bay. 

Indian  Ocean  and  B«d  Sea.  Meteorological  OiRce. 

Monthly  meteorological  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15^  S.  lat.  and  Red 

Sea,  March,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  CMflce,  1908.  Price  Gd.  each.  Pre- 
setUed  by  the  MeteorclogiaU  Ofiee, 

North  Atlantic.  U.S.  Hydrographie  Ofict. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  March,  1908.  Washington:  U.S. 
Hydrographio  OiHoe,  1908.    PreeenUd  by  the  U.8.  Hydrogtaphie  Offlee, 

North  Atlantic  and  Xeditcrranean.  Meteorological  OiRce. 

Monthly  meteorological  chart  of  the  North  Atlantio  and  Mediterranean,  March, 
1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  6<i.  each.  Preeented  by  the 
Meteorological  Qfice, 

North  Pacific.  n.8.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pik>t  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  March,  1908.  Washington:  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphio Office,  1908.    Preeented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 
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eruptions  usually  take  place  only  after  intervals  of  many  years,  even 
centuries,  during  which  the  volcano  is  quiescent  and  may  appear 
extinct.  Then  a  terrific  explosive  eruption  occurs  in  which  discharges 
of  ash  and  fragmentary  material  predominate,  though  the  outflow  of  lava 
is  not  unknown,  and  the  whole  country  for  miles  round  is  devastated. 
The  cones  are  in  most  cases  separated  by  an  interval  from  those 
adjacent  in  the  chain,  and,  where  the  vent  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
shift  and  form  parasitic  or  subsidiary  cones,  the  new  opening  has 
usually  been  nearer  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  An  apparent  exception  to 
this  rule  mentioned  by  DoUfus  and  Montserrat  was  the  case  of  Santa 
Maria,  11,480  feet,  and  Cerro  Quemado.  The  former  is  an  old  volcano, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  extinct.  The  latter,  adjacent  but  farther 
inland,  is  more  recent,  and  had  been  active  in  1 785,  when  it  poured  out 
some  large  flows  of  andesitic  lava.  In  1902,  after  a  severe  earthquake 
which  almost  destroyed  the  adjacent  city  of  Quezalten&ngo,  Santa 
Maria  opened  out  an  enormous  new  crater,  nearer  the  sea  than  its  old 
one,  and  of  course  than  that  of  Cerro  Quemado,  and  is  thus  no  longer 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

This  eruption  is  so  important  in  relation  to  those  of  the  Soufriere  in 
St.  Vincent,  and  Montague  Pel6e  in  Martinique,  that  the  associated 
phenomena  deserve  special  mention. 

On  January  18,  1902,  there  was  a  severe  earthquake. 

On  February  26  an  unusual  tidal  wave  was  observed  along  the  coast 
of  Salvador  and  part  of  Guatemala. 

On  April  18  a  very  severe  earthquake  almost  destroyed  the  town  of 
Quezaltenango,  and  caused  subsidences  at  Oc6s. 

On  May  7  and  8,  the  great  eruptions  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  burst  into  full  activity,  after  pre- 
monitory signs  lasting  a  few  days. 

On  May  10,  Izalco  in  Salvador,  to  the  south  of  Guatemala,  resumed 
activity  after  15  months'  quiescence. 

On  June  25,  Masaya,  in  Nicaragua,  after  forty-three  years'  in- 
activity, resumed  slight  activity,  which  continued  for  several  weeks, 
and  the  neighbouring  crater  of  Santiago  showed  similar  signs,  as  did  also 
Momotombo,  which  had  been  at  rest  for  many  years.  Colima,  in  Mexico, 
above  700  miles  distant,  also  showed  signs  of  awakening  energy. 
These  phenomena  culminated  in  the  great  outbreak  of  Santa  Maria  on 
October  23  and  24,  and  following  days.  I  and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Flett, 
have  elsewhere  fully  discussed  the  general  sequence  of  these  volcanic 
phenomena.*  The  details  of  the  above  must  now  be  discussed 
separately. 

*  Anderson  and  Flett.  <  On  the  EraptionB  of  the  Soufri^re,  etc.'  Part  I.  Phil 
Tram.,  Series  A,  vol.  200,  1903,  pp.  532.  Parts  II.  and  UI.,  1908,  will  oontain  the 
later  history,  the  petrology,  and  a  bibliography. 
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The  Earthquake  of  January  18,  1902. 

Guatemala  has  always  been  oonsidered  a  distriot  partioularly  subject 
to  earthquakes,  especially  at  the  changes  of  the  seasons  in  April,  May, 
and  October,  November,  but  they  had  been  less  frequent  than  usual  for 
some  years  before  1902. 

On  January  18  a  severe  shook  was  felt  widely  over  the  Bepublic. 
San  Martin,  a  village  near  Quezaltenango,  had  some  houses  thrown 
down ;  and  at  Oc6b,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  three  parallel  ridges,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  sea,  but  steep  towards  the  land,  were  formed  in  the 
sand.  List,  quoted  by  Sapper,*  writes,  *' Just  as  at  any  moment  one 
may  see  a  wave  break  on  the  shore,  so  the  volcanic  breaker  remained 
modelled  in  the  sand  of  Oc6s."  The  ridges  were  in  general  parallel  to 
the  coast-line,  and  could  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  an  English 
mile.  The  earth-waves  passed  through  a  coffee  shed,  and  some  of  the 
steel  pillars  had  sunk  2  feet.  The  waves  on  the  pier  are  described  as 
having  a  length  of  25  to  30  metres,  and  a  depth  of  25  to  30  cms.  As 
showing  the  strength  of  the  shock,  it  is  mentioned  that  two  locomotives, 
weighing  20  tons  each,  weire  moved  6  feet  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth  push.  Similar  appearances  were  observed  on  the  Mexican  coast 
near  San  Benito.  Sapper  considers  the  earthquake  tectonic  in  character, 
1.6.  caused  by  readjustments  of  the  Earth's  crust,  in  this  case  probably  a 
slip  somewhere  under  the  Pacific. 

The  earthquakes  of  April  18  were  considered  by  List  at  Oc6s  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  January  18,  i.e.  tectonic.  Li  that  of  April 
18,  the  sinking  of  the  sand  continued  farther  inland  than  in  January. 
Sapper  does  not  consider  it  clear  whether  it  was  a  general  sinking  of 
the  coast  or  merely  a  local  sinking  of  the  sand  inland  due  to  the  shaking. 
At  Quezaltenango  the  shock  was  especially  violent.  Mr.  Walter  S. 
A8Coli,t  who  was  on  the  spot,  relates  that  while  he  was  quietly  reading 
about  8.20  p.m.,  without  the  slightest  warning  or  premonitory  tremor, 
the  Earth  began  to  sway  violently,  and  the  ornaments  in  the  room  all 
lost  their  balance  and  fell  to  the  floor.  This  oscillation  continued  for 
twenty  seconds,  then  suddenly  the  motion  became  vertical  and  much 
more  violent.  Later  on  the  shocks  seemed  to  come  from  all  directions. 
Loud  **  retumboB  "  (underground  noises)  were  heard.  Scarcely  a  single 
house  or  building  in  the  town  remained  habitable,  and  those  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cerro  Quemado,  consisting  chiefly  of  adobe  (t.e.  dried 
mud),  were  entirely  destroyed.  As  showing  the  violence  of  the  shocks, 
the  church  of  San  Sabastian,  which  was  built  soon  after  the  Spanish 


*  Sapper, '  Neues  Jahrbach/  ut  tup,,  p.  49. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Andenon.  Much  information  has  also  been  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  H.  Qehrke,  of  Boeing  Bros.,  London  and  Guatemala ;  Don  Carlos  Moesly,  of 
Helvetia ;  Herr  John  Llsser,  of  Betalhuleu ;  besides  Sapper's  works ;  to  all  of  whom 
my  thanks  are  dae. 
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oocupation,  and  had  resifited  all  the  earthquakeB  sinoe  that  time,  was 
oompletely  ruined.  Mr.  Ascoli  considers  that  the  deaths  in  Qnezal- 
tenango  re^y  exceeded  one  thousand,  though  reported  at  a  much 
smaller  number.  This  earthquake  was  very  widespread.  It  was  felt 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  even  San  Francisco,  as  far  as  Salvador, 
especially  along  the  Pacific  slope,  the  coffee  zone  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcanic  range  having  suffered  severely,  but  it  was  curiously  local.  It 
was  probably  most  severe  at  Quezaltenango  and  San  Pedro  and  along 
the  high  lands  to  Solold,  but  some  villages  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
former  town  escaped  almost  entirely,  and  so  did  Totonicapam,  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  Solol4.  It  was  noticed  that  brick  houses  suffered 
more  damage  than  those  built  of  stone,  and  these  again  more  than  those 
with  wooden  frames ;  while  the  native  ranches,  built  of  poles  covered 
with  thatch,  bound  together  with  bands  made  of  creepers,  suffered  scarcely 
at  all.     Many  landslips  were  traced  to  the  shock. 

After  April  18  a  series  of  small  earthquakes  occurred,  and  on 
September  23,  another  severe  one.  Eocketroh,  who  visited  the  damaged 
districts  after  the  occurrence,*  considers  the  three  earthquakes  of 
January  18,  April  18,  and  September  23  all  tectonic;  while  List,  who 
observed  them  all  personally  at  Oc6s,  considers  the  last  of  quite  a 
different  character  to  the  others.  The  smaller  ones  were  probably 
volcanic,  and  connected  with  the  approaching  outbreak  of  Santa  Maria. 
Some  were  more  local  in  their  distribution,  and  more  severe  towards 
the  Salvador  frontier.  They  may  have  been  connected  with  the  renewed 
activity  of  Izaloo. 

The  tidal  wave  of  February  26,  1902,  is  reported  by  Aurelio  Arias, 
director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  San  Salvador,!  to  have 
extended  along  the  coast  of  Salvador  about  120  kilometres,  especially  at 
Barra  del  Paz,  and  to  have  reached  as  far  north  as  Aoajutla.  At  about 
7  p.m.  three  waves,  of  which  the  first  was  the  smallest,  swept  on  the 
land  and  caused  great  damage.  Their  height  is  not  mentioned,  but 
about  100  persons  were  killed  at  the  village  of  Santiago,  and  85  at  Barra 
del  Paz.  Loud  "  retumbos  "  (subterranean  noises)  were  heard,  and 
thought  to  proceed  from  under  the  sea. 

The  Cerro  Quemado,  also  known  as  the  volcano  of  Quezaltenango,  is 
near  the  town  of  that  name,  and  as  viewed  from  the  Plazc^  seems 
actually  to  overhang  it.  Though  it  had  a  small  and  perhaps  doubtful 
outbreak  in  1891,  its  last  eruption  of  importance  was  in  1785,  and  while 
no  accurate  records  are  preserved,  it  is  probable  that,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  the  lave^streams  which  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
mountain  were  formed  in  that  year.  As  mentioned  above,  most  of  the 
eruptions  of  these  Guatemalan  volcanoes  have  been  of  the  explosive  type. 


*  Report  to  the  Gk>Tenime]it,  quoted  by  Sapper,  p.  49. 
t  El  Siglo,  San  Salvador,  80,  No.  3, 184  (June  20, 1902). 
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and  characterised  by  the  emisBion  of  Urge  qnantitie§  of  fragmentary 
ejects,  ash,  lapilli,  and  pumice,  while  often  no  lava  is  poured  out.  The 
last  conwiderable  ernption  of  Oerro  Quemado  was  an  exception,  for  not 
only  were  enormons  quantities  of  lava  discharged,  but  the  form  of  the 
Btreams  was  peculiar.  They  ooDsolidated  on  quite  deep  slopes,  and  often 
terminated  in  almost  vertical  walls,  perhaps  100  feet  or  more  in  height. 
The  lava  appears  to  have  been  quite  pasty  at  the  time  of  ita  diacharge, 
and  to  have  quickly  consolidated  into  a  crust,  which,  as  the  lava  under 
it  continued  lo  flow,  broke  up  into  blocks  of  varying  but  generally  con- 
siderable size,  and  these  have  been  pushed  and  rolled  forward  till  they 
have  formed  a  sort  of  wall,  and  have  so  helped  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  the  lava.  This,  of  course,  is  not  unusual,  but  I  have 
seldom  seen  the  final  elopes  so  ateep,  though  another  similar  case 
occurs  at  Colima.  in  Mexico.  As  oonfirmiog  the  theory  that  the  lava 
must  have  \men  |>asty  and  almost  consolidated  at  the  time  of  its 
emiBsion,  I  found  in  the  crater  of  the  mountain  several  well-marked 
breadn^OBt  bombs,  whioh  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Vul- 
canian  type  of  ernption,  i.e.  where  the  explosions  have  taken  place 
from  among  lava  more  or  less  consolidated.  The  idea  is  that  the 
mass  of  lava  before  its  ejection  had  cooled  sufficiently  for  its  surface 
to  have  consolidated,  while  the  interior  still  remained  pasty  or  even 
liquid,  and  that  when  it  was  thrown  suddenly  into  the  air,  and  the  out- 
aide  pressure  relieved,  the  vapours,  which  in  different  degree  always 
exist  in  the  lava,  became  separated  and  formed  vesicles,  and  so  swelled 
the  mass  and  caused  the  crust  to  oraok.  One  of  these  bread-crust 
bombs  is  shown  in  Plato  I.,  and  is  indistinguishable  from  others  I 
have  seen  on  Vulcano,  after  the  typical  Vulcanian  eruption  of  1 888, 
and  also  on  Colima,  where  they  appeared  to  be  associated  with  the 
above-mentioned  lava-stream.  The  crater  itself  presents  conlirma- 
tory  appearances.  It  is  a  large  hollow  filled  chiefly  with  blocks  and 
slabs  of  well -consolidated  lava  with  definitely  broken  edges,  showing 
that  they  were  quite  solidified  before  they  took  their  present  position. 
It  contains  a  few  insignificant  fiimaroles,  and  some  sparse  pine  trees  are 
striving  hard  for  a  precarious  existence.  At  the  foot  of  the  volcano  are 
some  hot  springs  at  Almolonga,  and  at  Zunil  some  small  geysers. 

The  volcano  of  Santa  Maria,  as  viewed  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cerro 
Quemado,  from  whioh  it  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  south,  appears 
as  a  very  regular  cone  (Plate  11.).  It  is  covered  to  the  top  on  this,  its 
north,  side  with  vegetation,  which  appears  to  have  been  only  partially 
destroyed  by  the  groat  eruption  of  1902.  It  was  ascended  in  March, 
1902,  only  a  few  months  before  this  eruption,  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Asooli, 
who  found  a  small  crater  on  the  summit,  consisting  of  an  irregular, 
shallow,  rocky  depression  some  120  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  the 
rooks  were  split  up,  leaving  narrow  clefts  between  them,  from  which, 
however,  no  steam  or  vapour  escaped.     The  beds  forming  the  mountain 
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dipped  ontwards  in  every  direction  in  tbe  mannor  iieual  in  volcanic  cones. 
The  volcanoes  mostly  spring  from  a  plateau  about  oOOO  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  Santa  Maria  is  no  exception,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
high  land.  Tbe  country  to  the  north  is  all  an  elevated  region,  while  to 
the  Bontb  are  tbe  foothills,  the  "  oosta,"  vrhich  slope  gradually  dotm  to 
the  coastal  plain.  They  are  mostly  formed  of  fragmentary  volcanio 
materials,  and  are  mnoh  ont  up  into  steep,  narrow  ridges  separated  by 
deep  valleys  similar  to  those  on  the  flanks  of  the  West  Indian  roloanoes. 
These  ridges  were,  before  the  eruption,  the  seat  of  coffee  plantations, 
which  were  then  devastated,  and  have  only  partially  recovered.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  comparatively  fiat  piece  of  ground 
overlooking  this  system  of  valleys,  which  was  somewhat  leM  Blopisg 
than  the  anrroanding  parts,  and  had  oonsequently  been  seleoted  as  a 
cam  ping- groond  by  the  engineers  engaged  in  making  a  enrvoy  for  a 
railway  from  the  coast  round  the  mountain  to  the  town  of  Quez- 
altenango  behind  it.  It  was  covered  with  a  dense  tropical  growth  Uke 
tbe  rest  of  the  mountain,  from  which  it  showed  no  special  difference. 
It  was  from  thia  place  that  the  eruption  of  October  24,  lil02,  broke 
ont.  Slight  earthquakes  were  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  day, 
and  about  5  p.m.  a  loud  and  increasing  sound  was  heard  in  San  Felipe,  a 
neighbouring  village.  Thia  sound  appeared  to  come  from  tbe  direction 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  compared  by  some  to  tbe  noise  of  a  waterfall, 
by  others  to  a  gigantio  boiler  blowing  off.  The  noise  lasted  half  an 
hour.  About  this  time  dark  clouds  were  noticed  from  Quezaltenango 
and  elsewhere  in  tbe  direction  of  the  mountain.  They  were  at  first 
ascribed  to  a  thunderstorm.  Towards  evening  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  sand  occurred  at  Quezaltcnango,  which  soon  covered  the  landsoape 
with  white.  The  wind  changed  from  south  to  east,  and  ashes  began 
to  fall  at  Helvetia,  a  coffee  plantation  6  miles  to  tbe  sonth-west. 
About  7  p.m.  a  glow  began  to  appear,  and  lightning  was  noticed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  present  crater,  and  roaring  sounds  were 
heard.  About  8  p.m.  the  air  had  sufficiently  cleared  for  an  enormoDs 
black  olond  to  be  visible  to  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  mountain. 
It  was  seamed  with  oountless  curved  lines  of  red  and  green  eleotrio 
discharges ;  violent  claps  of  thunder  were  noticed  (but  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  what  distance  they  were  best  beard).  About  1  a.m., 
October  25,  stones  began  to  &11  at  Sabina,  a  bathing  establishment  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  south-east.  At  3  a 
stones  fell  abundantly  in  Helvetia.  They  measured  15-2.^  centimetres, 
and  weighed  ^  to  f  lb.  They  were  first  cold,  then  hot,  and  later  wer« 
mixed  with  stones  of  heavier  material  as  big  as  the  fist.  Lapilli  the 
size  of  peas  fell  at  Quezaltonango,  10  miles  north-north-east.  Tbe 
eruption  increased  in  violence,  and  the  whole  district  was  enveloped 
in  darkness.  The  maximum  intensity  was  reached  about  1 1  a.m.  on 
Sunday  the  25th,  though  it  remained  severe  till  nightfall.     It  waa  not 
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the  air  begmn  tQ  eltmr  a  little  and  the  li^ht 
itinoed  with  Tarrio^  ^wTvhtr  fl^r  nuvt  of 
of  tbe  emption,  as  u  ^nerallr  tht»  ^*aft^«  out- 
to  preponderate  over  the  dark  a»h>ladeii 
\  of  Helretia,  gare  me  a  gxaphio  deeoription 
€f  kow  A  IwiHing  mX  Sida^  in  which  a  large  naml>erof  ptvple  haii  takon 
TCfiiga»  irflapwiil  hj  the  weight  of  aahea  on  the  ivH>f.  With  the  a«8i»t- 
aaea  ci  mYnmch,  nadmiist*  and  aome  natives  he  oxtrioated  twenty - 
two  aKve^  hmt  oightMA  were  kft  dead. 

When  all  wns  danr  again,  it  waa  seen  that  an  ontinOy  now  orator 

had  heen  fatmed  nt  the  haae  of  the  mountain,  and   that  the  wholo 

■smonfiag  country  waa  devastated  and  deeply  i\>vonHl  with  ashei*. 

Thaa  enta  ia  oval  in  form,  with  the  long  diameter  parallel  to  the  coast, 

•ad  ta  &r  as  my  plane-tahle  observations,  which  wore  made  fn^ni  the 

Bialietia  ni  a  distance  of  abont  6  miles,  can  l>o  n.'lioil  n]H)n,  this 

finm  f  to  ^  of  a  mile.     The  shorter  diameter  is  not  vor^*  mnch 

km^pnbMj  firtnn  ^  to  ^  of  a  mile.     The  whole  side  of  the  mountain 

was  hlown  nwny,  ezposisg  a  section  of  several  thousand  feet  in  height, 

in  wUdi  tlie  dip  of  the  strata  mentioned  above  is  verv  evident.     Owing 

to  the  dip  being  with  the  slope,  landslides  almost  constantly  take  place, 

and  are  gradnnllj  filling  up   the    crater,  though   the   latter  is  still 

qiparsDtly  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  depth.     It  has  a  lake  at  the  bottom 

and  two  Tory  active  fdmaroles,  or  perhaps  rather  hot  springs,  from 

which  steam  and  hot  water  escape  with  a  violence  almost  worthy  of  the 

name  geyser.      These  Aimaroles  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  at  a 

point  where  traces  of  a  great  radial  crack  in  the  mountain  are  visible. 

Ohseifatians  on  these  points  are,  however,  ver}*  diflicult.     Helvetia,  my 

fdlly  6  miles  distant,  and  direct  access  was  cut  off  by  miiiiy 

ravines.     The  ascent,  as  mentioned  below,  was  only  possible 

hy  mating  a  long  diUmr  to  the  south-east  rid  Palmar,  from  which  side 

ridges  lead  mora  or  less  in  the  desired  direction.     The  orator  was 

oonstanfly  fiill  of  a  cloud  of  dust  which  drifted  away  l>eforo  the 

and  looked  Tery  suggestive  of  commencing  eruption,  but  oartTiil 

showed  that  this  was  due  solely  to  the  falling  stones,  oxivpt 

pnff  of  steam  from  the  fumaroles,  which  now  and  then  nmi^ 

the  lip  of  the  crater.     When  a  view  of  the  gn^at   elitV  waw 

obtained,  I  could  see  many  beds  of  tuff  and  ag^lomemte. 

hnt  eoold  never  he  certain  of  any  compact  lava.     The  mtnlo  of  on^iu 

sesme  n  perfect  enunple  of  that  attributed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyoll  to  (ho 

Tal  del  Bove  on  Etna,  and  in  order  of  magnitu<lo  it  in  onoi-tuo\i(ilv 

gnaiv  than  that  of  the  eruptions  of  the  Soufriere  ami  IMontn^no  IVKv 

atfae 


■aehinist  wns  the  only  num  who  Ht4iyr«I  >itil)i  Mi    M^  «'«  «' 
he  is  still  employ  til  then*  at  inorcniMMl  wnt;''*. 
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The  eruption  oloud  rose  to  a  great  height.  It  was  seen  from  the 
sea.  The  captain  of  one  steamer  *  measured  the  height  with  a  sextant, 
and  recorded  it  as  17  to  18  miles.  Another  put  it  as  much  as  30,  but  this 
may  be  merely  an  estimate.  The  sounds  accompanying  the  eruption 
were  loud,  and,  as  has  been  obseryed  elsewheVe,  were  heard  even  louder 
at  distant  places  than  close  to  the  mountain.  Thus  at  Guatemala  city, 
the  capital,  the  detonations  were  at  times  so  strong  that  they  were 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  neighbouring  volcanoes. 

There 'is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  any  incandescent  avalanche 
or  hot  blast  like  those  which  occurred  in  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique, 
but  there  are  unconfirmed  rumours  of  explosions  having  taken  place  in 
the  hot  ash,  like  those  which  occurred  in  the  islands  just  mentioned, 
and  which  were  there  traced  to  the  action  of  water  on  that  material. 
The  ashes  measured  later  on  were  7^  English  feet  deep  at  Suiza,  and 
4^  to  5  feet  at  Helvetia,  the  place  to  which  the  works  were  moved  after 
the  catastrophe.  At  Nil,  more  to  the  north-east,  and  nearer  the  mountain 
in  the  track  of  the  main  discharge  of  ashes,  the  depth  was  10  to  12  feet. 
Still  nearer  the  mountain  the  depths  were  much  greater.  At  San 
Antonio  the  top  of  the  chimney  was  all  that  remained  uncovered,  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  the  deposit  was  about  14  metres  in  thickness. 
At  the  Baths  of  Sabina,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  ashes  were 
at  least  30  feet  thick,  while  nearer  the  crater  the  depth  was  not  less 
than  100  feet,  and  may  have  been  200  feet  in  places.  The  ashes  were 
carried  widely  over  the  district  to  the  west  and  north- west,  and  even 
into  remote  parts  of  Mexico,  such  as  Acapulco  and  Oolima.  Mr. 
G^hrke,  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  coffee  merchants,  who  had  large  interests 
in  the  crops  which  were  destroyed,  and  who  visited  the  district  soon 
after  the  eruption  and  measured  the  depths  of  the  deposit,  estimates 
the  total  amount  in  the  district  as  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  million 
tons,  without  reckoning  that  carried  away  to  a  distance  by  the  wind. 
Sapper  mentions  maps  showing  the  distribution  in  Mexico  as  having  been 
made  by  more  than  one  observer,  but  states  they  only  agree  in  broad 
general  features.  It  will  be  remembered  that  '*  Krakatoa  "  sunsets  were 
observed  in  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1902  and  were  attributed  to 
the  West  Indian  eruption  in  the  previous  May.  There  was  always  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  this  late  appearance,  and  there  is  now,  I 
believe,  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  due  to  Santa  Maria. 

The  ash  deposits  immediately  after  the  eruption  presented  a  pretty 
uniform  surface,  the  old  valleys,  at  any  rate  near  the  crater,  having 
been  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  filled  up.  The  surface  was  at 
first  quite  soft  and  incoherent,  and  difficult  to  walk  on  without  sinking. 
Torrents  of  rain  fell  either  at  the  time  of  or  directly  after  the  eruption, 
a  large  portion  of  which  sank  into  and  consolidated  the  new  deposits, 


*  Captain  Saunders,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Newport. 
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reduoing  the  meaaured  thickness  at  the  same  time,  A  large  portion  of 
the  r»in,  however,  ran  off,  producing  a  feather-pattern  erosion,  ahown  in 
Bome  of  the  earlier  photographa,  like  that  noticed  in  St,  Vincent  and 
Martinique.*  Ae  in  tliose  islande  also,  the  torrente  of  water  and  mud 
flowed  in  new  courses  independent  of  the  old  ones,  which  had  been  filled 
up,  aod  formed  now  cliaauels,  in  many  cases  cutting  deep  into  the 
soil  and  subjacent  beds  which  previously  existed.  Thus  a  deep  and 
narrow  ravine,  about  80  or  100  feet  deep  and  perhaps  100  or  120  feet 
wide,  now  exista  to  the  east  of,  and  not  many  yards  from,  the  Plaza  of 
Palmar,  It  has  been  out  out  of  the  old  tuff  and  agglomerate,  and  now 
conveys  the  water  from  the  river  Nima,  which  formerly  ran  in  quite  a 
different  direction  into  the  Samali  (see  Plate  III.).  In  other  cJiaes  the 
floods  carried  away  bridges  and  deepened  the  old  ravines,  and  the  mud 
brought  down  blocked  up  the  river  Ooosito  near  Oc68,  and  altered  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  in  that  neighbourhood.  AH  these  changea 
Btrikingly  recall  simitar  ones  in  St.  Vincent.t 

When  the  surface  of  the  ash  depoaita  had  become  more  consolidated, 
and  before  denudation  had  bad  time  to  produce  much  effect,  access  to  the 
mountain  was  easy,  but  as  the  rain  and  atmospheric  agencies  did  their 
work,  deep  gullies  were  formed,  divided  liy  narrow  ridges.  In  the  low 
grounds,  where  change  had  been  less  active,  the  ridges,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  generally  flat-topped,  where  the  crust  had  protected  the 
underlying,  leas- con  soli  dated  material.  This  often  weathered  into  almost 
vertical  walls,  till  another  somewhat  harder  layer  was  reached,  which 
formed  a  new  shelf,  the  whol-e  making  a  aucoessioD  of  steps,  such  as  to 
remind  one  of  the  tops  and  keyboards  of  a  Buccession  of  pianos  placed 
end  to  end,  along  the  tops  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  walk  (see 
Plate  IV.).  Further  up  the  mountain,  where  the  process  was  further 
advanced,  intermediate  blocks  had  often  been  entirely  washed  away, 
and  this  necessitated  constant  asoenfs  and  deaconta,  which  were 
decidedly  fatiguing.  Further  up  again,  as  in  Plate  V.,  the  whole 
top  crust  had  generally  been  removed,  and  the  ridges  were  often 
reduced  to  mere  knife-edges,  which  were  liable  to  give  way  and  pre- 
cipitate the  traveller  into  the  deep  crevasse  on  either  side.  Thia  plate, 
which  is  taken  on  the  south-west  of  the  mountain  above  Palmar  and 
the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Sabina  (from  which  direction  the  wind  was 
blowing  at  the  time  of  the  eruption),  oxhihits  well  the  comparative 
thinness  of  the  ash  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  as  shown  by  the  dead 
tree-trunks,  which  still  project  through  the  ash.  Nearer  the  crater 
the  ash  hooomea  much  thicker  and  the  barrancos  deeper.  This  plate 
also  exhibits  the  structure  of  the  mountain,  with  the  beds  of  tuff  and 
agglomerate  dipping  conformably  to  the  slope.     This  shows  that  they 

•  AnderAou  and  Flett,  part  i.  pUts  28  ;  Sapper, "  Kreigoisse,'  Tuf.  vii. 

t  AndenoQ  and  Flett,  toe.  eit.  ;  Andemm,  Orographieal  Juurnal,  Harob,  1908, 
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were  deponted  as  ejecta  from  the  old  crater  on  the  rammitf  and  not 
from  one  in  the  position  of  the  new  crater.  The  thick  beds  of  ash 
with  their  deep  barrancos  extended  far  beyond  the  left  of  the  plate. 
All  this  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  localities 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Sonfri^re.  On  some  of  the  ridges  in  the  lower 
gronndf  as,  for  instance,  in  the  coffee  plantations,  the  resemblance 
is  still  more  striking.  Plate  YI.  is  practically  indistinguishable  from 
a  plate  to  appear  in  the  Soofri^re  Report,  Part  II.,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  Part  I.,  Plate  35,  which  shows  a  wimiUr  place  directly 
after  the  eruption.  In  each  the  ridge  and  slopes  had  been  coyered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  ash.  On  the  ridge  this  only  receiyed  the  rain  which 
actually  fell  on  it.  This  mostly  sank  in,  and  a  firm  cmst  was  produced 
which  offered  considerable  resistance  to  farther  change.  On  the  slopes 
on  each  side  the  ash  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  rain  which  fell  directly 
on  it,  bnt  also  to  the  wash  from  the  higher  parts,  and  in  many  places 
had  been  carried  away,  and  thus  exposed  the  soil,  on  which  yegetation  is 
retoming  in  many  cases  from  the  old  roots. 

The  loss  of  life  is  supposed  to  haye  been  yery  great,  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  accurate  statistics  are  ayailable,  as  the  yictims  were 
chiefly  Indians  who  had  come  down  from  their  yillages  in  the  mountains 
into  the  cofflde  zone  to  assist  at  the  haryest  Still  the  opinion  of  those 
on  the  spot  puts  it  at  possibly  two  or  three  thousand. 

The  lake  of  Atitlan  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world,  and  its  interest  is  much 
increased  by  the  suryiyal  of  seyeral  yillages  of  Indians  who  retain  many 
of  their  primitiye  customs,  and  still  wear  curious  costumes.  The  lake  is, 
roughly  speaking,  nearly  circular,  or  would  be  so  if  it  were  not  for  seyeral 
big  yolcanoes  on  its  south  bank,  beyond  which  the  plateau  slopes  rapidly 
down  to  the  coastal  plain.  Its  longest  diameter  is  about  20  miles.  On 
the  east,  north,  and  west,  where  there  are  no  yolcanoes,  the  slopes  are 
usually  yery  steep,  though  in  a  sufficiently  adyanced  state  of  denudation 
to  be  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  yalleys  of  riyers  and  brooks  which  flow  into 
the  lake.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  basin  of  this  is  only 
a  continuation  and  union  of  these  yalleys,  and  that  after  they  had  been 
excayated,  the  yolcanoes  broke  out  on  their  beds  and  formed  the  lakes  by 
blocking  the  exit  for  the  water*  This  supposition  is  certainly  plausible. 
The  north  shore  is  formed  of  yolcanic  tuffis  and  conglomerates  of  recent 
geological  age,  and  sufficiently  denuded  to  agree  with  either  this  or 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  lake  itself  is  a  crater,  while  the  dip  of 
their  beds  is  so  complicated  that  its  eyidenoe  is  not  conolusiye  either 
way.  I  noticed,  howeyer,  that  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  extended  in 
a  well-marked,  almost  precipitous  bank  right  round  to  the  south  of  the 
yolcanoes  of  San  Pedro  and  Atitlan,  and  was  perfectly  separate  from  the 
slopes  of  the  former,  and  to  a  large  extent  from  those  of  the  latter.  I 
yisited  it,  and  found  it  composed  of  beds  of  tuff  all  dipping  to  the  south 
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towards  the  Faoifio  and  away  from  the  lake.  Thna  both  the  naked-ej^e 
form  of  the  ridge,  and  the  geological  atraotnre,  suggest  that  it  is  the  lip 
of  an  enormous  orater,  and  that  the  volcanoes  of  San  Pedro.  Atitlan,  and 
Tolimau,  giants  an  they  are,  are  merely  secondary  cones  thrown  up  on 
its  floor.  If  that  is  so,  this  crater  lake  must  certainly  be  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  world. 

I  made  the  ascent  of  Atitlan  along  with  the  proprietor  of  the  steamer 
on  the  lake,  with  whom  I  was  boarding,  and  a  party  of  his  friends.  We 
started  from  San  Lucas,  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  and  rodo  first 
through  cultivated  fields,  then  through  a  woodland  track,  crossing  one 
or  two;hiva-beda  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  till  at  a  clearing  we  left 
the  horses,  which  conld  be  got  no  further,  and  wo  entered  on  foot  the 
virgin  forest  which  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  had 
to  have  a  path  out,  which  rendered  progress  slow,  but  we  pnshed  on  as 
far  OS  possible  till  nearly  nightfall,  when  we  camped  under  a  sailcloth 
brought  for  the  purpose.  Plate  VII.  shows  the  view  from  our  camp, 
which  was  naturally  the  most  open  spot  'h 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  whioh  i 
and  with  hanging  roots  which  grow  dow 
reach  the  ground  and  take  root  on  their  o 
machete  in  his  hand,  such  as  is  used  fur 

overhead  is  so  dense  that  the  place  is  quite  gloomy,  even  in  broad 
daylight.  The  night  was  not  particularly  cold,  but  the  ground  was 
damp  and  disagreeable.  We  heard  the  cries  of  various  animals  in  the 
night,  but  they  did  not  come  near  us.  Next  morning  we  were  np 
before  daylight,  and,  withont  any  special  adventure,  reached  the  top. 
The  way  for  the  last  few  hundred  feet  was  over  largo,  rather  loose 
HCoriiB,  and  the  actual  top  was  a  sort  of  plain  with  a  slight  depression 
in  it,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  crater.  The 
anrfuce  was  a  mass  of  small  blocks  of  compact  lava,  with  cracks  from 
which  vapours  escaped  here  and  there.  The  view  was  very  striking. 
The  whole  Lake  of  Atitlan  was  at  our  feet,  eii'ept  where  hidden  by  the 
volcanoes  of  Toliman  and  San  Pedro.  The  crater  ring  surrounding 
the  lake  could  be  distinctly  traced,  whUe  the  whole  volcanic  range 
from  Santa  Maria  or  beyond,  on  the  west,  to  Fuego,  Acatenango  and 
Agua  on  the  east,  was  distinctly  visible.  The  coastal  plain  lay  below 
ns,  and  we  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  ocean  beyond,  bnt  soon  the 
moisture  condensed,  as  usual  before  midday,  and  instead  of  the  Pacific 
we  looked  down  on  an  ocean  of  clouds.  I  have  seen  this  wonderful 
spectacle  from  many  other  heights,  bnt  never  more  grandly  than  on 
this  occasion.  I^n  onr  descent,  as  we  got  to  the  level  of  the  sea  of 
clouds  we  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  their  formation.  The  warm 
moist  air  from  the  Pacific  met  the  cold  dry  air  from  the  plateau  above 
the  rim  of  the  old  crater  of  the  lake,  and  the  rolling,  seething  mass  of 
oamuluB  clouds  formed  a  mass  never  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  volcanoes  of  Fuego,  13,120  feet,  and  Agua,  12,286  feet,  are  other 
members  of  the  chain  more  to  the  ea&t,  and'  are  near  to  tlie  city  of 
Antigua  Gnateniala,  once  the  capital  of  Spanish  America.  Fnego  has 
been  repeatedly  in  eruption  in  historic  times,  the  last  date  being  1S80, 
but  its  outbreaks,  which  are  of  the  explosive  type,  present  no  special 
features  beyond  tbeir  violence.  It  has  a  large  and  very  deep  crater 
open  towards  the  Pacific,  and  this  haa  such  a  characteristic  aspect  that 
it  is  of  great  value  as  a  landmark,  for  even  a  glimpse  of  it,  through 
a  break  in  the  clouds,  cannot  he  mistaken,  and  gives  the  navigator 
a  sure  bearing,  Agua  presents  a  well-marked  crater  breached  to  a 
oertain  extent  in  the  direction  of  a  valley  leading  down  to  Antigua. 
*  It  has  not  had  an  ordinary  volcanic  eruption  during  the  historic 
period,  hut  in  1541  a  great  flood  of  water  descended  the  mountain 
and  destroyed  a  still  older  capital,  Cindad  Yieja,  situated  at  ita  base. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  flood  proceeded  from  the  bursting 
of  a  lake  in  the  crater.  This,  however,  extends  to  a  depth  at  least 
60  feet  below  the  old  breach,  and  I  could  not  tee  either  a  raised 
beach,  or  any  other  evidence  of  the  crater  having  held  a  lake.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  flood  was  really  the 
result  of  a  cloud-burst  on  the  mountain  and  not  a  volcanic  phenomenon 
st  all.  After  this  catastrophe  the  city  of  Antigua  was  built,  and  in  its 
turn  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  1773,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  present  capital  was  built,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  it.  The  rains  of  Antigua,  including  many  churches  over- 
grown with  vegetation,  are  very  picturesque  and  interesting. 

Guatemala  appears  to  have  a  great  future  before  it.  Dp  to  the  present 
time  access  to  it  has  been  almost  entirely  by  steamer  on  the  Paciflc 
viii  Panama  or  San  Francieoo,  in  either  case  a  most  circuitoneand  expen- 
sive route ;  but  now  two  new  ways  are  in  process  of  being  opened — one 
through  Mexico  via  the  Tehuantepeo  railway  across  the  isthmus  of  that 
name,  at  either  end  of  which  magnificent  new  harbours  have  been  oon- 
structed  at  Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz;  and  the  other  by  a  new 
railway  direct  to  the  capital  from  Puerto  Barrios,  also  a  new  port  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  to  which  steamers  already  run  from  New  Orleans 
direct. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  of  the  Foreign 
OfGoe,  and  Mr.  Carden,  the  British  Minister  at  Guatemala,  for  their 
good  offices  with  the  Guatemala  Government,  and  to  Senor  Juan  Barrios, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Guatemala,  who  exerteil  himself  most  effectively  on 
my  behalf  with  various  local  authorities,  I  found  these  gentlemen 
uniformly  conrteuus  and  obliging,  and  to  tbeir  kind  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing tTQBtworthy  guides,  porters,  and  other  facilities  too  numerous  to 
mention,  much  of  the  success  of  my  expedition  waa  duo.  I  wish  also 
particularly  to  thank  Mr.  Walter  G.  Ascoli,  p.R.Q.a,  of  Manchester, 
Guatemala,  and  Qneealtenongo,  Mr.  Gehrke,  p.r.o.B.,  and  Mr.  Moesly, 
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of  Fiaca  Helvetia,  as  well  as  other  plantera  too  numeroae  to  mention, 
for  their  kind  assistaace  and  hospitality.  Their  local  knowledge  in 
a  country  like  this  waa  simply  invaluable. 


Before  the  paper,  the  ChairmaD,  Colonel  Chubch:  It  la  with  much  regret  that 
I  have  to  announce  that  our  President  U  nnablo  to  be  present  this  evening  owing 
to  a  eligbt  illnese.  Our  lecturer  this  evening  is  already  known  to  you,  and  about 
four  years  ago  he  entertained  us  with  his  eiperieoces,  his  Btudiea,  acd  his 
wonderful  phoiographio  platee  of  the  volcanic  eruptiooB  in  Martinique  ancl  Mont 
Felee.  I  may  mention  that  not  only  did  he  greatly  diatinguiidi  blineelf  by  his 
analyaia  of  those  eruptions,  but  that  be  is  aleo  familiar  with  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  he  has  done  good  work  in  the  same  direction,  work  always 
characterized  by  a  thorougbness  which  is  worthy  of  admiration.  He  ha»  taken 
care  to  possess  himself  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  appliances  known 
to  photography,  and  consequently  what  he  does  is  perfectly  reliable.  Ho  was 
accompanied  in  his  examination  of  Mont  PeMe  and  Martinique  by  Dr.  Flett,  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  The  country  from  which  he  now  retuma  with  so  much 
valuable  information  is  one  of  the  great  vulcanic  centres  of  the  world.  1  will  now 
call  upon  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  to  read  his  paper. 

After  the  paper.  Dr.  Flf.ti'  :  Listening  to  Dr.  Anderson's  descriptions  to-night, 
and  seeing  on  the  screeo  the  beautiful  series  of  photographs  of  Guatemalan  scenery 
and  volcanoes,  1  could  not  help  being  struck  very  greatly  with  the  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  volcanic  phenomena  in  Guatemala  and  those  with  which  Dr. 
Anderson  and  I  became  acquainted  in  the  year  1002,  when  we  bad  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  together  the  volcimoes  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is  some  connection 
between  the  volcanoes  of  St.  Vincent,  Martinique,  and  those  of  Guatemala,  because 
in  May,  1902,  when  Muntagne  Felte  in  Martinique  and  the  Soufribce  in  SL  Vincent 
burst  into  eruption,  there  were  earthquakes  in  Guatemala;  and  six  months  later, 
while  the  volcanic  activity  was  still  going  on  in  the  Weet  Indies,  this  great  eruption 
took  place  of  which  Dr.  Anderson  has  shown  photographs  to-night.  One  feature 
of  the  outbursts  in  both  these  districts  was  that  the  products  were  principally 
ashes,  sand,  and  duet,  so  that  the  ecenery  of  the  Guatemalan  volcano  is  very  like 
that  of  the  volcanoes  in  Martinique,  where  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was 
covered  over  with  thick  layers  of  aahea  and  mnd. 

Equally  striking  to  us,  perhape,  who  are  accustomed  to  temperate  climates  is  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  these  great  masses  of  ashes  are  swept  away  from 
the  bare  surface  of  the  ground  in  tropical  climates.  The  photographs,  for  example, 
shown  us  to-night,  when  compared  with  the  photographs  taken  in  1903  and  lUOi! 
by  Prof.  Karl  Sapper,  show  that,  vast  as  waa  the  quantity  of  material  ejected,  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  swept  away  from  the  higher  ground  by  the  rivers,  and 
transported  to  the  sea.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Weet  lodies,  the  larger  part  of  the 
material  which  wronght  devastation  there  was  very  soon  removed,  and  with  it 
part  of  the  underlying  soil,  which  had  been,  of  course,  left  bare  and  unprotected  by 
the  destmotion  of  the  vtgetation.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  year 
1902  is  one  which  will  be  marked  with  a  red  letter  in  the  history  of  volcanic 
activity.  In  that  year  we  had  three  volcanic  outburats  of  great  magnitude:  thcee 
were,  the  eruptions  at  Montagne  FeUe,  at  the  Soufri^re  in  St.  Vincent,  and  at 
Santa  Maria  in  Guatemala.  It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  the  greatest  of  theee  three  in 
physical  magnitude,  namely,  the  Guatemalan  eruption,  is  one  which  has  been  least 
known  hitherto  to  English  and  American  geologi.'<ta,  whereas  the  one  which  was 
least  in  point  of  mere  magnitude  bait,  on  account  of  its  fatal  action  on  the  town  of 
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St.  Pierre  and  the  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  lives,  and  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which  it  presented,  become  so  famous  as  to  be  almost  a 
household  word  to  geologists.  The  service  which  Dr.  Anderson  has  rendered  in 
visiting  Guatemala  and  bringing  before  us  so  careful  an  account  of  the  volcanic 
phenomena  in  that  quarter,  is  one  which  I  am  sure  the  scientific  public  in  England 
will  highly  appreciate. 

Mr.  Maudslat  :  I  can  add  very  little  to  what  Dr.  Anderson  has  told  us.  I 
certainly  do  know  these  volcanoes  very  well,  having  ascended  the  Volcan  de  Fuego 
once  and  Agua  three  times.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Dr.  Anderson  has  said  about  the 
destruction  of  the  first  city  of  Guatemala.  It  must  have  been  a  cloudbursti  and  not 
a  volcanic  eruption,  that  destroyed  it.  We  must  remember  that  Guatemala — ^the 
city  of  Guatemala,  as  it  was  called  even  in  those  times — was  a  very,  very  small 
affair  indeed.  The  wife  of  the  conqueror  Pedro  de  Alvarado  lost  her  life  in  that 
cloudburst,  and  no  doubt  it  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people  in  the 
country,  but  I  have  gone  carefully  through  the  accounts  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  had  rained  very  hard  for  three  or  four  days,  and  that  it  was  a  wave  of  mud 
from  the  slope  of  the  mountain  that  overwhelmed  that  small  town.  The  few 
inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  chapels,  where  they  were  most  of  them  smothered. 
You  have  seen  from  some  of  these  photographs  the  very  beautiful  outlines  of  the 
volcanoes  in  that  couDtry,  and  I  do  not  think  one  really  could  exaggerate  the  beauty 
of  Agua  and  Fuego  and  the  lake  of  Atitlan.  The  view  at  sunset  or  at  sunrise  from 
the  top  of  Agua  ur  Fuego,  with  the  sun  tinting  that  long  line  of  peaks,  is  exquisite. 
And  the  cloud  effects  are  unrivalled.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  see  theso 
photographs  of  Santa  Maria,  because  the  last  time  I  saw  it  it  was  a  perfect  cone, 
and  Qnezaltenango  was  then  a  flounshing  city.  I  can  do  no  more  than  congratulate 
Dr.  Anderson  upon  the  work  he  has  done,  and  thank  him  for  the  photographs  he 
has  shown  us. 

Mr.  AsGOLi  remarked  that  he  had  been  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption  and  of  the  previous  earthquake,  but  that  the  details  were  too  numerous  to 
go  into  that  evening.  A  feature  of  the  eruption  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
which  might  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the  destruction  of  Ciudad  Vieja,  was 
the  following  :  During  great  activity  of  the  crater,  at  night-time,  about  a  week 
after  the  first  outburst,  the  village  of  Santa  Maria,  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
flank  of  the  volcano,  was  awakened  by  a  terrific  roar,  which  continued  during 
several  hours.  On  investigation  the  following  morning,  it  was  seen  that  a 
tremendous  torrent  of  water  had  swept  down  the  mountain-side  from  near  the 
summit,  and  had  cut  a  channel  about  17  feet  deep  and  33  yards  wide  from  the 
road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  village,  carrying  everything  before  it.  Up 
to  the  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
torrent,  for  on  no  part  of  the  mountain-side  is  there  room  for  any  quantity  of  water 
to  have  collected.  It  is  surmised  that  the  occurrence  was  due  to  the  rapid  con- 
densation of  steam  emitted  from  the  crater ;  but  this  seems  hardly  compatible  with 
the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  descended  the  mountain-side. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Gehbke  :  The  pleasure  we  have  all  had  to-night  in  hearing  Dr. 
Tempest  Anderson,  and  viewing  the  magnificent  photographs  that  he  has  shown  us, 
is  in  my  own  case  greatly  enhanced  in  finding  some  notice  taken  at  last  of  one  of 
the  greatest  volcanic  eruptions  of  modem  times,  which,  in  respect  of  its  intensity 
and  scope,  considerably  overshadows  those  other  and  much  more  celebrated 
eruptions  which  took  place  in  the  same  year  at  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent. 
True,  the  loss  of  life  was,  fortimately,  not  so  great  as  at  Martinique,  though  we 
probably  lost  more  than  two  thousand  in  Guatemala,  but  the  eixact  number  will 
never  be  known.    It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  to  us  of  the  Briiish  colony,  that  the 
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Press  in  England  barely  noticed  the  eruption,  some  only  mentioning  it  as  a  rumour 
from  Washington.  The  oonteraporaneous  German  papera  wore,  however,  better 
informed  of  an  event  of  euob  inagnitude,  and,  indeed,  io  Germany  volumes  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  Ear!  Sapper,  of  Tubingen  University,  who  had  arrived 
in  Quaterosla  the  very  night  before  the  eruption  broke  out. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  eruptiou,  I  must  men- 
tion that  Captain  Saunders,  the  commander  of , the  PaciGc  Mail  s.a.  Newport,  which 
was  off  the  coast  of  Guatemala  at  the  time,  says  that  he  measured  the  height  of  the 
column  of  matter  ejected,  by  hia  inEtruments,  from  the  bridge  of  hia  steamer,  and  it 
was  between  17  and  18  miles  high,  as  near  as  he  could  reckoo.  The  stuff  was 
ejected  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the  fall  of  the  ao-cslled  ashes  extended  as 
far  as  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  fully  600  miles  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soond  of 
the  explosions  travelled  in  exactly  a  contrary  directjon,  to  the  south-east,  and 
at  Punia  Arenas,  io  Costa  Rica,  also  600  miles  away,  it  was  so  lond  that  people 
there  thought  that  a  warship  was  firing  her  guns  all  day  long,  "  round  the  point." 
The  deposit  of  the  so-called  ash — in  reality  pumice-stone,  granite  pieces,  and  their 
smaller  jiarticles  forming  a  kind  of  sand — was,  of  course,  deeper  nearer  the  crater, 
where  it  still  lies  over  200  feet  in  depth,  but  it  rapidly  diminished  with  distance, 
till,  at  the  frontier  with  Mexico,  about  60  miles  away,  it  only  measured  13  or 

11  inches,  and  tiom  there  on  it  tapvred  away  gradually  for  500  milea,  until  at 
Acapulco  it  was  a  alight  layer  of  white  dust.  A  rough  calculation  of  what  fell  on 
Guatemalan  territory  alone — and  it  was  only  on  that  south-west  comer  that  any  stuff 
descended— shows  the  quantity  to  weigh  well  over  20,000  Qiillion  tone,  all  ejected  in 
those  seventy-two  terrible  hours  of  complete  darkness ;  and  that  is  without  taking 
into  account  the  vast  area  in  Mexico,  thousands  of  square  miles  of  deposit,  inches 
deep.  On  our  estate,  "  Helvetia,"  of  which  Dr.  Anderson  has  shown  you  some 
interesting  photos,  and  which  hoa  an  area  of  about  5000  acres,  the  scoria  lay  from 
7  to  12  feet  deep,  as  it  is  situated  only  about  6  milea  from  the  crater,  and  the  total 
quantity  we  had  on  our  land,  we  reckon,  is  not  less  than  50  million  tons.  The 
coffee-trees,  which  I  c\n  liken  in  siie  and  shape  to  a  good-sized  lilac  bush,  aay  from 

12  to  15  feet  bi>;b,  were  just  about  buried  in  the  ash,  only  a  few  twigs,  leafless,  of 
course,  showing  themselves  above  the  surface.  The  houses  and  machinery  had  all 
been  crushed  flat ;  prnctioally  all  the  big  forest  tre«B  still  standing  about  on  the 
estate  were  cliarred  slumps,  killed  by  lightning  during  the  eruption  ;  and  the  scene 
of  devastation  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  flneat  coBee  plantations  of  Central 
America,  or  indeed  of  anywhere  in  the  world,  was  terrible  lo  see.  At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  people  working  on  the  property,  and 
that  more  were  not  killed  is  entirely  due  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  Moesly,  who  stuck  to  his  post,  and  imjHirilled  his  own  life  fearlessly 
in  order  to  bring  hia  labourers  into  as  safe  a  place  as  possible ;  which  was  not 
very  safe,  however,  aa  we  lost  some  fifty  lives  as  it  is,  amongst  them  that  of 
the  asaiai ant-manager,  Mr.  Hartmann,  who,  with  seventeen  others,  was  crushed  to 
death  by  a  falling  roof. 

Some  months  afterwards,  on  revisiting  the  place  with  Mr.  Mocaly,  we  found 
some  tigns  of  promise.  For  one  thing,  there  was  more  of  the  c^iffee-treea  visible 
above  ground.  The  heavy  rains,  moat  remarkable  in  their  intensity,  and  due  to 
the  condensation  of  the  immense  quantities  of  steam  continually  issuing  from  the 
crater,  had  beaten  down  the  sand  to  a  more  compact  masa,  and  washed  away  a 
great  deal  besides,  so  that  to  day,  after  five  years,  we  have  only  a  deposit  of  from 
3  to  5  feet  on  the  pbce,  which  we  are  anxious  not  to  lose,  aa  we  find  it  useful 
io  keeping  down  the  growth  of  weeds,  besides  other  advantages.  When  we  looked 
at  ihe  place  Bve  years  ago,  and  four  months  alter  the  eruption,  and  saw  a  few  leave:) 
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appearing,  ne  realized  that  the  trees  we  thought  dead  ff«ro  still  alive,  and  we 
dett^miiued  to  du  oor  host  to  save  at  least  eome  of  the  estate.  We  had  a  bitt«r 
Htruggle,  and  had  to  spend  an  immenHe  sum  of  monef,  bat  we  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  plantation  to  a  state  of  perfectiun  that  it  never  had  before,  aod  the 
crops  are,  as  a  rule,  much  heavier  and  of  better  quality  than  previously.  One  of 
our  greatest  troubles  was  that  of  sickneBs,  owing  to  the  baiaace  of  Nature  having 
been  upset  by  the  eruption,  which,  having  killed  all  the  birds  for  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  enabled  the  fliea,  mosquiWee,  and  rats  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  life 
to  man  became  nearly  unbearable.  Tbe  immediate  consequence  was  an  epidemic 
of  malaria,  which  cust  more  lives  than  the  eruption  itself— many  times  more.  It 
has  passed,  happily  ;  the  birds  having  come  again,  the  breeding  of  these  pests 
is  cheeked,  and  the  district  again  enjoys  the  excellent  repufatJon  for  health  that  it 
deservedly  had  before. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  we  commenced  work  on  the  plantation  after 
the  eruption,  we  did  not  know  very  well  how  to  set  about  it ;  conditions  were  all 
changed,  former  oxperienca  was  useless.  There  was  no  information  available,  and 
though  there  was  advice  in  plenty,  it  was  contradictory  and  not  practical  at  all. 
We  and  all  the  planters  on  the  coast  wore  left  to  invent  our  own  devices  and 
methods,  and  whilst  many  may  have  been  sncoessful,  others  have  not.  Even 
to-day,  now  that  it  is  all  over,  and  the  individual  planters  have  either  sunk  or 
swum,  it  is  not  clear  what  was  exactly  the  best  way,  and  wh,it  was  tbe  real  cause 
of  failnre  or  success.  Now,  I  think  that  here  there  is  scope  for  a  proper  scientific 
investigator,  with  a  tasto  for  seismology,  to  put  on  record  the  eruption  itself  and  ita 
after  history  and  eflects,  especially  with  regard  to  agriculture.  He  would  find 
a  field  of  absorbing  interest ;  he  might  confer  great  benefit  on  future  victims  of 
these  occurrencos  in  other  parts  by  lolling  of  our  experiments  and  their  results 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  planters  on  that  coast,  and  be  would  Snd  a  hearty 
welcome  at  Helvetia,  where  we  should  be  glad  to  extend  him  the  usual  hospitality 
and  good  cheer,  and  toll  him  as  much  as  we  know.  I  give  tbe  invitation  from 
no  selfish  motive,  as  our  results  are  attdned,  and  we  are  out  of  the  wood,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  we  ahould  have  another  eruption  of  this  nature  in  this  ndgh- 
bourhood,  seeing  that  the  open  vent  now  acts  mildly  as  a  safety-valve.  In  fact,  our 
volcano  will  now  probably  rest  contont  with  its  little  fling  for  a  few  centuries.  Tbe 
common  experience  of  volcanoes,  in  Central  America  at  least,  poinis  to  tbe  bet 
that  heavy  eruptions  are  never  followed  by  others  in  that  particular  district.  It  is 
generally  another  volcano  that  has  a  turn  ;  so  we  consider  our  situation  as  par- 
ticularly safe  and  sound,  and  pity  other  poor  people  who  have  erilprianB  still 

Colonel  Churcb  :  OuatemaJa  is  not  a  little  country  by  any  means.  Ita  area  ie 
about  47,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  aoy  of  the 
Central  American  states.  I  deairo  to  call  attontion  to  the  treaty  which  has  been 
mofle  very  recently  in  Washington  between  the  five  Central  American  nations.  In 
this,  their  representatives  have  agreed  to  alMndon  all  their  differences,  to  respect 
each  other's  territorial  possessions,  and  to  end  revolutions.  Should  this  lead 
to  a  federacy  of  those  states,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  commercial  and 
political  world,  and  to  the  general  peace  of  the  American  continent. 

In  the  admirable  paper  to  which  we  have  listened,  one  item  bas  struck  toy 
special  attention,  and  that  is  the  enormous  distance  to  which  volcanic  dust  ia 
carried,  Br.  Anderson  said  it  was  600  or  TOO  miles.  That  reminds  me  that, 
about  eix  years  ago,  I  was  visiting  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the  United  States,  on 
Narragansett  bay,  near  the  famous  watering-place  of  Newport  He  has  a  country 
seat  there,  and  he  told  me  that  soon  after  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee,  perhaps  about 
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ten  days  afterwards,  he  bad  a  bam  painted,  and  before  the  paint  dried  there  came 
a  fall  of  volcanic  diist,  which  evidently  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Mont  Pel^, 
about  1200  geographical  miles.  But,  worse  than  that,  a  lady,  who  happened  to  be 
calling  at  the  house  during  the  dust  shower,  had  not  only  her  gown  but  her  best 
new  hat  spoiled.  All  that  remains  for  me  now  is  to  echo  your  wishes,  and  convey 
your  heartiest  thanks,  not  only  to  the  lecturer,  but  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
kindly  favoured  us  by  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Tempest  Andebsoh  :  I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  my  name.  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here 
to-night  to  speak  to  you. 


THE  STORT  OF  LONDON  HAPS.* 

By  LAUBENOE   GOMME. 

In  order  to  consider  properly  the  story  of  London  from  the  maps,  we 
most  give  some  attention  to  London  before  the  maps.  London  was  a 
Celtic  stronghold,  as  its  name  attests :  it  was  appropriated  as  a  Boman 
military^pamp,  and  grew  into  the  prondest  of  Roman  cities,  Lundininm 
Augnsta;  it  was  utilized  by  the  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  as  a 
military  defence  against  the  encroaching  Danes  and  men  of  the  North ; 
it  was  broaght  under  the  Norman  dominion,  and  transformed  into  a  city- 
institntion  of  the  English  state  by  the  great  Plantagenet  sovereigns. 
But  of  all  these  periods  we  have  no  maps ;  perhaps  it  wonld  be  safe  to 
say  no  maps  existed.  Bnt  the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  any 
remains  of  these  far-off  periods  cannot  be  restored  to  the  maps?  and 
a  farther  and  more  significant  qnestion  is  presented  to  the  student  of 
London  maps.  Do  not  the  maps  themselves,  coming  to  ns  in  snccessive 
stages  from  the  sixteenth  centnry,  contain  remains  of  the  earlier  periods 
before  the  maps,  some  ancient  landmarks,  some  nnobliterated  featoree 
which  the  cartographers  recorded  bnt  did  not  create? 

This  last  question  is  obvionsly  an  important  element  in  the  story 
of  the  London  maps,  for  when  we  come  to  examine  these  precious  relics 
of  the  past,  it  is  borne  in  upon  ns  that  they  contain  much  more  ancient 
history  than  that  belonging  to  Tudor  times — topography  that  has  never 
been  obliterated.  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  presently  what 
I  exactly  mean  by  this.  At  the  moment,  I  am  anxious  only  to  impress 
upon  yon  the  importance  of  knowing  something  of  London  before  the 
maps  in  order  to  understand  the  London  of  the  maps. 

I  will  ask  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  stratification  of 
modem  London.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  illustrate  this,  for  those 
who  have  penetrated  to  nndergronnd  London  have  not  always  been 
those  who  have  understood  or  cared  for  the  history  of  London  to  be 
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obtained  from  these  inaccessible  regions.  A  good  example,  However, 
is  afforded  by  a  diagram  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor  in  connection  with 
discoveries  made  by  him  in  1881  in  Warwick  Square.  In  this  the 
d6hrt8  of  the  fire  of  London  forms  a  very  regular  dark  bed  abont  11  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  Boman  remains  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
18  to  19  feet  in  disturbed  gravel.  This  gravel  had  been  temporarily 
removed  in  order  to  get  at  a  bed  of  brick-earth  which  lay  immediately 
beneath.  This  brick-earth  the  Eomans  had  evidently,  by  the  position 
of  the  moved  gravel,  worked  out  at  this  spot  for  brick-making,  the 
gravel  being  thrown  back  again  when  the  brick-earth  was  removed,  as 
is  the  practice  to  this  day  in  modem  brickfields.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  the  original  level  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  Eoman  occupation. 

Another  diagram,  of  a  section  of  underground  London  at  Cannon 
Street,  shows,  beneath  the  level  of  the  modem  street,  the  roadway 
before  the  great  fire  in  1666 ;  below  this,  earth  in  which  Norman  and 
Early  English  pottery  has  been  found;  below  this  again,  a  Roman 
tessellated  pavement,  and  the  soil  beneath  it  containing  Eoman  remains. 
Moreover,  the  London  County  Council  possesses,  in  a  drawing  made 
by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Council,  in  connection 
with  the  absurd  scare  about  the  proposed  sewer  which  was  to  have  been 
constructed  in  the  London  Clay,  evidence  as  to  a  section  underneath  St. 
Paul's  Catbedral.  These  diagrams  show  the  kind  of  city  London  has 
become  through  the  successive  periods  of  its  history,  and  how  deep  down 
we  have  to  dig  before  coming  upon  London  before  the  maps. 

The  earliest  London  is  the  home  of  Celtic  pile-dwellers,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Oeneral  Pitt-Eivers.  The  Thames  was 
undoubtedly  the  site  of  lake-dwellings  of  the  familiar  type  made  known 
to  us  principally  from  the  discoveries  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  but  also  from 
discoveries  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Thus,  at  Kew  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkios  discovered  large  oaken  piles  driven  into  the  gravel  which 
anciently  formed  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  with  brushwood,  principally 
willow,  thrust  in  between  them.*  At  the  junction  of  the  Fleet  river 
with  the  Thames,  General  Pitt-Eivers  made  the  most  important  discovery 
concerning  earliest  London.  He  found  a  number  of  piles  the  decayed 
tops  of  which  appeared  above  the  unexcavated  portions  of  the  peat 
dotted  here  and  there  over  the  whole  of  the  space  cleared.  Commencing 
on  the  south,  a  row  of  piles  ran  north  and  south  on  the  west  side ;  to 
the  right  of  these  a  curved  row,  as  if  forming  part  of  a  ring;  higher  up 
and  running  obliquely  across  the  ground  was  a  row  of  piles  having  a 
plank  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  a  foot  broad  placed  along  the 
south  face,  as  if  binding  the  piles  together ;  to  the  left  of  these  another 
row  of  piles  ran  east  and  west ;  to  the  north-east  again  were  several 
circular  clusters  of  piles,  not  in  rings,  but  grouped  in  clusters,  and  the 
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piles  were  from  8  to  16  inchee  apart ;  to  the  left  of  this  another  row 
of  piles  and  a  plank  2  inches  thiok  ran  north  and  Gonth.  A  section, 
pnbliehed  by  General  Pilt-Rivers,  showa  piles  roughly  out,  as  if  with 
an  aie,  and  pointed  square ;  with  no  trace  of  iron  shoeing  on  any  of 
them,  nor  any  appearance  of  metal  fastenings  on  the  planks.  No 
remains  of  any  tiles  or  bricks  were  found  which  might  have  formed 
a  Roman  superstructure  on  the  piles,  and  General  Pitt-Eivers  therefore 
concluded  that  the  superstructure,  if  any,  must  have  been  of  wood  or 
some  other  perishable  materia),  and  that  it  must  have  rotted  with  the 
tops  of  the  piles.  One  other  important  detail  must  be  mentioned — 
namely,  that  two  human  skulls  were  found  without  any  other  remains 
of  the  skeletons. 

General  Pitt-Rirers  and  those  associated  with  him  concluded,  from 
the  objects  discoTcred,  from  the  position  of  the  piles,  and  from  the 
evidence  as  to  the  growth  of  the  peat,  that  these  piles  are  the 
remains,  not  of  river  embankments  by  the  Romans,  hnt  of  pile- 
dwellings  by  the  Celtic  Britons,  the  skulls  representing  the  practice 
known  to  have  existed  among  tbefie  people  of  making  trophies  of 
the  heads  of  their  enemies.  General  Pitt-Rivers  goes  on  to  locate 
these  pile-dwellings  as  the  stronghold  of  Cassi  be  1  annus,  which  Cssar 
approached  and  described  as  being  situated  amidst  woods  and  marshes, 
and  extremely  strong  both  by  art  and  nature.  Still  more  recent 
excavations  in  the  Wallbrook  near  London  Wall  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Reader 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  generally  speaking,  the  result  of  bis 
work  agrees  with  that  of  General  Pitt-Rivers,  and  confirms  very  strongly 
the  presence  of  a  gieat  Celtic  stronghold  at  this  place,  the  ordinary 
habitations  of  which  were  construoted  as  pile-dwelliuge  in  the  Fleet 
river  and  in  the  lagoon  to  the  north  where  Finsbury  now  is. 

I  venture  to  think  that  these  discoveries  efieotually  dispose  of  the 
idea  of  a  great  Celtic  city  of  London.  They  show  the  London  of  the 
Celts  to  have  been  an  ordinary  tribal  stronghold — ordinary,  that  is 
to  say,  in  that  it  oonlained  only  the  structures  incident  to  tribal  life, 
bnt  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  of  such  strongholds  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  A  stronghold  of  the  type  Ceesar  has  described, 
situated  on  the  rising  grouud  of  London,  probably  about  where  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  now  stands,  with  the  waters  of  London  all  around  it,  was 
a  place  well  protected  from  attack,  and  a  place  which  could  not  well 
be  left  behind  by  an  intruding  army.  It  was  the  key  of  southern 
Rritain.  The  contour-map  of  London  will  illustrate  what  the  position 
of  this  stronghold  must  have  been  ;  and  a  picture  of  such  a  settlement, 
as  il  can  be  restored  from  the  extensive  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered all  over  Europe,  will  enable  us  to  imagine  what  the  London 
site  must  have  been.  A  picture  of  another  such  settlement,  restored 
from  the  famous  Swiss  discoveries  by  Dr.  KeUer  (Keller's  'Lake 
Dwellings  of  Switzerland'),  illustratea  the  general  choraoteristicB  of 
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these  lake  settlements — the  dwelling-plaoes  erected  ou  piles  in  the 
waters  of  river  or  lake,  the  rising  ground  M  the  back  converted  into 
a  place  of  defence  when  necessily  arose,  all  of  it  in  miniature  when 
the  London  site  is  compared  with  the  mighty  proportions  of  the  Swiss 
mountain  site,  but  all  of  it  of  exactly  the  same  type  when  we  compare 
details,  piles  with  piles,  implements  with' implements,  weapons  with 
weapons,  head  trophies  with  head  trophies,  and  even  the  indications 
they  afford  of  a  communal  life. 

Eor  my  present  purpose  we  may  leave  Celtic  London  at  this.  The 
Bomans  recognized  the  military  importance  of  London,  for  they  estab- 
lished, very  early  in  their  occupation  of  Britain,  a  camp  on  the  site  of 
the  British  oppidum.  This  camp  was  rushed  by  Boudicca,  and  Boman 
Lundinium  arose  from*  the  ashes  as  the  greatest  city  of  Boman  Britain — 
Lundinium  Augusta. 

We  have  no  maps  of  Boman  London,  though  people  have  been  drawing 
maps  ever  since  they  have  attempted  to  discuss  the  site  and  conditions 
of  Boman  London.  But  all  these  maps  are  wrong.  They  have  por- 
trayed a  walled  city  and  nothing  but  a  walled  city.  Boman  Lundinium, 
however,  was  not  only  a  walled  city,  but  a  city  with  rights  and  possessions 
outside  its  walls — its  sacred  pomerium  and  its  territorium,  just  as 
every  Boman  city  possessed,  modelled  on  the  great  mother-city  of  Bome 
itself.  Fortunately,  we  can  still  draw  an  outline  map  of  Boman 
Lundinium  from  its  later  remains,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  the 
results  so  far  as  my  own  researches  allow  of  this  to  be  done. 

First  of  all,  the  wall.  The  Boman  wall  occupied  exactly  the  same 
site  as  the  wall  of  medisBval  London,  a  site  which  is  well  shown  in  our 
Tudor  and  Stuart  maps.  Before  dealing  with  this  feature,  however, 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  actual  remains  of  the  wall.  These  are 
found  below  the  level  of  the  medieval  wall,  and  therefore  only  beoome 
known  to  us  as  excavation,  and  with  excavation,  alas !  destruction 
proceeds. 

The  best  example  was  revealed  at  Tower  Hill.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  general  method  of  construction  adopted  by  the  engineers 
and  architects  who  planned  and  erected  the  city  wall,  we  have  no 
better  than  that  which  was  revealed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  which  has 
been  so  fitly  and  ably  described  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith  in  his  *  Illus- 
trations of  Boman  London  '  (p.  15).  Indeed,  it  was  mainly  due  to  his 
earnest  endeavours  at  the  time  that  this  particular  portion  was  not 
condemned  to  destruction.  By  Mr.  Smith's  exertions,  it  was  saved  from 
wholesale  demolition  and  built  into  modem  buildings.  To  a  great 
extent,  therefore,  it  is  hidden  by  them,  but  it  can  be  sought  for  now 
by  any  interested  inquirer.  This  particular  section  had  preserved  its 
external  facing.  Another  example  was  revealed  in  a  very  perfect 
condition  in  a  section,  over  70  feet  in  length,  removed  in  order 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Lmer-Oirde  railway  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
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I  will  quote  the  account  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  of  the  examination  he  was 
enabled  to  make  of  this  piece. 

"  The  wall,"  he  says,  **  was  laid  open  quite  to  its  foundation.  A  trench  had 
been  dug  between  2  and  3  feet  deep.  This  trench  was  filled  in,  or  *  puddled  in/  as 
it  is  termed,  with  a  bed  of  clay  and  flints ;  upon  this  were  liud  boulders  and  concrete 
to  about  a  foot  thick.  Upon  the  foundation  was  placed  a  set-ofif  row  of  large  square 
stones,  regularly  and  neatly  cat ;  then  a  bonding  course  of  three  rows  of  red  tilesy 
aboye  which  are  six  layers  of  stones  separated  by  a  bonding  course  of  tiles  as  before, 
from  a  third  division  of  five  layers  of  stones ;  the  bonding  course  of  tiles  above 
these  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  tiles,  and  in  like  manner  the  facmg  was  carried 
to  the  top.  The  tiles  of  the  third  row  were  red  and  yellow,  and  they  extended 
through  the  entire  width  of  the  wall,  which  was  about  10  feet,  the  height  having 
been  apparently  nearly  30  feet.  The  core  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  rubble 
cemented  together  with  concrete  in  which  lime  predominates,  as  is  usual  with 
Boman  mortar.    Poimded  tile  is  also  used  in  the  mortar  which  cements  the  facing." 

The  keep  of  the  Tower,  it  is  said,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
second  of  the  Boman  bulwarks,  and  in  an  original  drawing  made  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  may  be  noticed  the  situation  of  the  Horse  Armoury, 
the  Wardrobe  Tower,  the  site  of  Depository  for  Books  and  Papers, 
the  Military  Store-ofiBce,  recently  demolished,  St.  John's  Chapel,  apse 
of  White  Tower,  and,  adjacent  to  the  south-east  angle,  a  fragment 
of  the  Boman  wall.  In  the  section  of  the  wall  which  has  been 
exposed  we  note  all  the  characteristic  features  of  Boman  masonry  of  a 
comparatively  late  period.  It  may  be  described  as  an  ashlar  facing  of 
stone  and  tiling,  enclosing  a  mass  of  concrete  rubble.  The  carefully 
squared  blocks  of  ragstone  are  well  defined,  as  are  the  three  courses  of 
red  bonding  tiles,  which  may  be  seen  in  line  throughout  the  wall, 
together  with  the  ornamental  plinth  of  ironstone  blocks,  forming  a 
plain  projecting  face  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  at  a  short  distance 
only  from  the  ground.  These  blocks  measure  from  12  inches  to  2  or 
3  feet  in  length,  and  in  their  position  accord  with  a  similar  method  of 
construction  still  to  be  seen  in  the  city  wall  at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere. 

Other  fragments  are  a  piece  in  the  thoroughfare  of  London  Wall, 
upon  which  a  commemorative  inscription  has  been  placed ;  the  com- 
paratively modem  bastion  at  Cripplegate ;  and  a  section  uncovered  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  but  now  efifectually  blocked  in. 

There  is  also  an  exceedingly  interesting  fragment,  inasmuch  as  the 
facing-stones  are  so  well  preserved  and  cared  for,  beneath  the  business 
premises  of  Messrs.  Tylor  in  Warwick  Lane.  Further  indications  of  the 
wall  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith  at  a  depth  of  14  or  15  feet  in 
Thames  Street.  He  traced  it  from  Lambeth  Hill  to  Queenhithe.*  In 
thickness  it  measured  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  its  height,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sewer  then  in  course  of  formation,  was  about  8  feet.  It  was 
constructed  on  oaken  piles,  over  which  was  laid  a  stratum  of  chalk  and 
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HtoneB,  and  upon  thk  »  course  of  hewn  eandstoneB,  each  measuiiiig  from 
3  to  4  feet  by  2  and  2J  feefr,  cemented  with  the  well-hnown  componnd 
of  quicklime,  Bund,  and  pounded  tile.  Upon  this  Golid  substmcture  was 
laid  the  body  of  the  wall  formed  of  ragstone,  flint,  and  lime,  bonded  at 
intervals  with  courses  of  plain  aud  curved-edged  tiles;  the  constiuc- 
tion,  in  fact,  harmonizing,  ai  do  the  measure  men  te,  with  that  observed  ^ 
along  other  portions  of  the  line. 

At  Ludgate  Hill  was  uncovered  a  maguifioent  section  of  the  wall, 
wMch  Mr.  Philip  Norman  has  figured  and  dcaoribed. 

Mr,  J,  E.  Price  has  elaborately  described  the  discovery  of  a  bastion 
at  Camomile  Street.  These  bastions  were  the  lust  to  disappear.  We 
have  record,  too,  of  square  towera  of  Roman  oonstruotion,  one  of  which 
at  the  end  of  Gravel  Lane  was  sketched  by  Gough  iu  1763,  but  which 
is  now  destroyed.  Saoh  towers  are  indioated  on  the  later  maps,  as  in 
the  Ralph  Agas  map  and  in  Newcourt's  map  of  1658,  where  two  towers 
or  bastions  are  marked  between  Newgate  and  Aldersgate. 

It  is  a  strange  thiug  that  the  walls  of  London  founded  on  the  Roman 
wall  should  still  affect,  not  only  modern  maps,  but  modem  contracts,  for 
whenever  excavations  have  to  be  made  near  their  site  extra  provision 
is  inserted  by  the  contractors  for  their  destruction.  And  yet  there  is 
no  direct  record  of  the  complete  deatruotion  of  tbe  wall.  It  appears  in 
perfect  order  in  Jeffery's  Plan  of  Loudon,  1735,  and  had  disappeared 
from  the  maps  when  Rocque  published  bis  map  id  1746.  Active 
destruction  went  on  about  this  period.  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  for  impi'oving  the  city,  and  there  is  an  omiuons  list  of  "  openings 
to  be  made  in  the  City  of  London  pursuant  to  an  Aot  of  Parliament 
passed  this  last  bosbioii,"  printed  in  the  Genlkman's  Matjazine  for  17liO, 
and  nearly  all  relating  to  the  wall.  This  Act  was  that  of  33  Geo.  II. 
cap.  30,  and  I  will  quote  its  title  and  preamble  : — 

"  Ad  Act  for  widening  cerCaio  Btreetp,  lancp,  and  jiaBtagea  witliiii  the  City  of 
London,  acd  liberties  thereof,  and  for  opening  certain  new  itreete  and  ways  within 
the  Mme,  and  for  other  purpuees  therein  mentioued. 

'^Preamble. — Whereas  Mveml  streets,  laoe»,  and  pBHsagea  within  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  are  too  narrow  and  incommodious  for  the  passing 
and  repasaiug,  as  well  of  foot  passengers  ae  of  coaclie?,  carts,  and  other  carriages, 
to  the  prejudice  and  inconvenience  of  the  owners  and  iLhabitants  of  houses  in  and 
near  the  ssme,  and  to  the  great  hindrance  of  bueinepf,  trade,  and  commerce,  and 
whereas  the  aaid  defects  migbt  be  remedied,  and  several  new  streets  and  ways  be 
made  within  the  said  cit;  and  liberties,  to  the  great  ease,  safety,  and  convenience 
of  pusengers,  and  advantage  of  the  publick  in  general,  in  ease  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  said  city,  in  common  council  assembled,  were  enabled  to  niden 
and  enlarge  the  said  narrow  streets,  lanes,  end  paacages,  and  to  open  and  lay  out 
such  new  streets  and  ways,  and  for  those  purposes  to  purchase  the  several  hou^ep, 
buildingB,  and  grounds  which  may  be  necessary  to  that  end ;  wherefore,"  etc. 

Within  these  walls  have  been  found  Roman  remains  of  almost 
every  description.     This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  them,  but  J  have 
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prooeeded  far  with  a  map  of  London,  marking  the  spots  where  these 
remains  have  been  found,  and  when  complete  this  map  will  not  be 
among  the  least  important  of  London  maps.  An  idea  of  the  important 
results  which  may  be  expected  from  snch  a  map  may  be  gathered  from 
the  examples,  reproduced  in  C.  Boach  Smith's  *  Illustrations  of  Boman 
London/  of  a  few  Boman  pavements  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  in  London,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  in  Lothbnry,  and 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  all  of  them  beautiful  specimens.   * 

These  Boman  walls  are  also  modem  boundaries,  for  all  the  city 
wards  are  stopped  at  the  wall,  and  the  modem  map  of  the  ward 
boundaries  thus  reproduces  a  condition  ^of  things  which  is  due  to 
Boman  times  or  to  Boman  structural  remains  being  left  nndestroyed. 
We  can  see  this  by  shortly  following  the  line  of  the  ward  boundaries 
where  they  touch  upon  the  walL 

Commencing  at  its  eastern  end,  we  have  to  eliminate  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  start  from  a  point  at  the  Thames  shore  in  a  straight  line 
opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Trinity  Mews,  above  Postern  Bow.  The 
liberty  of  the  preciocfc  of  the  Tower  is  bounded  on  part  of  its 
eastern  side  by  the  line  of  the  Boman  wall  skirting  Trinity  Mews. 
From  thence  the  wall  follows  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Tower  ward 
and  then  follows  the  boundary  of  Aldgate  ward,  at  the  back  of  the 
Minories  and  across  John  Street,  Qeorge  Street,  and  Aldgate,  where  an 
interesting  deflection  in  the  boundary  of  the  ward  denotes  the  site  of 
the  gate.  The  wall  next  bends  westward  with  the  boundary  of  Aid- 
gate  ward,  proceeding  at  the  soutb  of  Houndsditch  along  the  north  side 
of  Duke  Street,  and  then  faorth  of  Bevis  Marks  and  Camomile  Street. 
The  wall  then  proceeds  with  the  boundary  of  Bishopsgate  ward  across 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the  gate  stood,  then  north  of  Wormwood 
Street.  Thence  it  proceeds  with  the  boundary  of  Broad  Street  ward 
along  the  centre  of  the  street  called  London  Wall.  At  this  point  a 
curious  thing  happens.  Coleman  Street  ward  crosses  the  line  of  the 
wall,  and  takes  in  the  whole  of  a  square  area  enclosing  Finsbury  Circus 
beyond  the  wall,  but  when  the  boundary  of  Cripplegate  ward  begins  it 
again  follows  the  line  of  the  Boman  wall.  Cripplegate  ward  has  a 
curious  long  narrow  strip  of  territory,  which  takes  in  the  site  of  the 
wall  and  nothing  further.  At  the  point  where  stood  Cripplegate  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  begins,  and  its  boundary  follows  exactly  the  line  of 
the  wall,  turning  off  at  right  angles  towards  the  south,  and  showing  no 
less  than  three  bastions  along  its  course  from  Cripplegate  Church  to 
Falcon  Square.  Here  is  Castle  Street,  a  very  significant  name  in  this 
connection.  Below  Falcon  Square,  just  opposite  Oat  Lane,  the  wall 
turns  again  in  the  direction  of  east  to  west,  and  follows  the  boundary 
of  Aldersgate  Ward  and  of  Farringdon  ward  to  a  point  in  Christ's 
Hospital  grounds  (now  unfortunately  built  over),  where  it  again  turns 
sharply  southwards  towards  the  river.     The  northern   boundary  of 
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Farringdon  ward  appears  to  extend  slightly  beyond  the  line  of  the 
wall,  but  the  ditoh  or  moat  outside  the  wall  was,  until  the  year  1903, 
oommemorated  in  the  sohool  grounds  of  Christ's  Hospital  by  a  drain 
oourse  known  as  the  *'  town-ditoh«"  The  wall  proceeds  along  the  ward 
boundary  at  the  back  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  crosses  Lndgate  at  the 
point  where  the  old  gate  stood.  From  this  gate  to  the  Thames  the 
ward  boundary  is  not  followed,  the  wall  crossing  the  space  now 
occapied  by  the  Times  printing  office,  and  turning  south  to  Thames 
Street. 

The  modem  maps  still  reveal  traces  of  Boman  London  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  city  streets.  Some  of  the  cross  streets  running  at 
right  angles  to  those  running  from  east  to  west  are  probably  on  Boman 
foundations.*  Formerly  the  north  and  north-eastern  traffic  went  either 
by  Gracechurch  Street  to  Tottenham  by  the  old  Boman  road,  or,  start- 
ing from  east  to  west,  it  left  the  city  by  Aldersgate,  and  thence  by 
St.  John  Street  to  the  north.  There  was  no  break  in  the  city  wall 
between  Aldersgate  and  Newgate,  and  the  large  block  of  ground 
without  carriage-way  about  Qrey  Friars  is  a  consequence  of  the  Boman 
wall  affording  no  passage.  These  are  relics  of  the  ground  plan  of 
Boman  London  which  justify  the  archaaologist  in  stating  that  "  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  Boman  wall  (only  passed  by  a  few  gates)  and 
the  street  plans  laid  down  by  the  Boman  road  surveyor  turn  even 
modern  city  traffic  in  the  old  directions,"!  and  perhaps  these  words 
fitly  complete  my  account  of  the  internal  portions  of  the  city4 

So  much  for  Boman  London  within  the  walls.  As  I  have  already 
explained,  Boman  London  did  not  stop  here.  It  extended  beyond  in  two 
different  and  important  particulars,  and  we  will  now  turn  to  this  im- 
portant feature. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  pomerium,  a  sacred  belt  of  land  all  round 
the  city,  preserved  in  its  ^natural  state,  never  built  upon,  and  occupying 
an  important  position  in  the  constitutional  and  legal  rites  of  the  Boman 
city.  Now  there  are  so-called  liberties  without  the  city  wall,  liberties 
which  have  been  divided  into  wards,  and  which  are  known  as  London 
without  the  walls — ^London  without  distinguished  from  London  within 
the  walls.  The  origin  of  this  extra-mural  part  of  the  city  proper  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  taking  it  to  represent  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
pomerium  of  the  Boman  city.  On  the  modem  map  of  London  city, 
therefore,  we  have  not  only  the  line  of  the  Boman  wall,  but  the  outline, 
at  all  events,  of  the  sacred  pomerium. 


*  Sec  ArcJuBologia,  vol.  88,  pp.  102-103,  for  intezeBting  details  on  this  point. 
t  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor  in  Arehmdhgia,  yol.  48,  pp.  226-227. 

X  The  Roman  remains  of  London  haye  been  topographically  catalogned  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Price  in  ArchadogiedL  Revieit,  vol.  1,  pp.  274-281,  355-361. 
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We  now  proceed  to  other  signs  of  the  conneotion  hetween  the  oity 
and  the  outside  territory.  At  Home,  and  hecause  at  Borne,  therefore 
at  every  other  oolony  or  municipality  in  the  Roman  empire  founded 
upon  the  model  of  the  mother  oity,  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the 
consul  could  not  be  asserted  without  appeal;  beyond  Home  it  oould 
be  80  asserted,  and  the  limit  between  the  two  spheres,  the  imperium 
domi  and  the  imperium  militise^  was  originally  not  the  city  walls,  but  the 
pomerium  beyond  the  walls,  and  then,  later  still,  the  first  milestone 
beyond  the  city — neque  provocaiionem  esse  langiui  ab  urhe  mille  pasBuuin.* 
This  consular  jurisdiction  included  the  pronouncement  of  the  death 
sentence,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
"mile-end"  from  the  city  assumed  an  important  place  in  looal 
history. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Mile  End  of  London.  Mile  End  Bar  was 
exactly  one  mile  from  Aldgate,  the  eastern  gate  of  the  oity  command- 
ing the  Boman  road  to  Colchester  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Britain.  It 
was  the  place  where  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,t  And  it  was  a  plaoe 
of  execution 4  A  field  at  Mile  End,  known  as  **  Hangman's  Acre,"  is 
marked  on  Gascoyne's  map  of  London.  Here,  then,  are  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  Homan  mile-end  jurisdiction  of  the  oonsnls 
reproduced  in  the  London  mile-end,  and  the  twofold  association  of 
military  and  criminal  matters  cannot  be  an  accidental  parallel. 

Always  outside  a  Homan  city  there  was  an  amphitheatre,  where 
sports  and  fights  were  exhibited,  where  the  people  in  fact  held  their 
public  shows.  The  remains  of  the  amphitheatres  at  Dorchester  and 
Silchester  can  be  seen  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  position  of  the 
London  amphitheatre  has  never  been  placed,  but  I  have  an  interesting 
suggestion  to  make.  On  the  South wark  side  of  London,  where  the 
Homan  residential  town  had  extended,  is  a  place  still  called  the  Bear 
Garden.  It  is  now  an  octagonal  space  built  round  with  houses.  But 
this  octagonal  space  is  derived  from  a  previous  octagonal  building, 
which  stood  there  in  Tudor  times,  and  was  one  of  the  theatres  of  that 
age.  Thus  this  site  is  connected  with  shows  for  a  period  of  time  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  Southwark  of  green  fields.  Then  its  name  Bear 
Garden  shows  it  to  have  been  the  place  for  the  sport  of  bear-baiting, 
and  this  carries  us  back  centuries.  Beyond  that  there  is  no  reoord 
until  we  come  to  a  very  singular  and  interesting  relic,  discovered  on 
this  site  a  few  years  ago,  namely,  some  gladiator's  tridentR.§  These 
tridents    were    used   by  one  class    of  the  Homan   gladiators  in   the 


•  Livy,  iii  20.  See  Greenidge  (*  Roman  Public  Life,*  p.  79)  for  a  full  description 
of  this  interesting  point  in  Roman  city  life. 

t  *  Liber  de  Antiq.  Leg.,' p.  7.  A  vivid  description  of  this  in  1381  is  printed  in 
Riley's  *  Memorials  of  London/  p.  449. 

X  Nicolas,  *  Chronicle  of  London '  (fifteenth  century),  p.  73. 

§  Brit.  Arch.  Auoc.^  yol.  27,  pp.  305-312. 
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ampliitheatre,  wliere  they  fought  for  the  amtuement  of  the  people.  I 
oannot  help  looking  at  the  continuity  of  use  ezpreased  in  these  faots,  and 
in  the  modem  octagonal  group  of  houses  known  as  the  Bear  Garden,  I 
think  we  have  the  last  remnants  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Romftn  London." 
The  site  is  best  aoeu  on  Eocqiie'a  map  of  1750,  aud  on  the  ordnance 
sheet  of  to-day. 

Of  more  oonsequenoe  to  ns  is  the  map  of  London,  with  its  territorium. 
This  was  its  special  property,  and  it  extended  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
territorium  of  the  nearest  Roman  oity,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  natural 
boundaries  of  forest  swamps  or  other  features  allowed.  It  is  impossible,  ' 
of  course,  to  trace  in  detail  the  boundaries  of  the  territorium  now,  but 
there  may  be  points  on  the  line  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
become  distinguished,  and  it  wQl  be  aufBoient  if  we  oan  trace  out  any 
such  points.  If  the  territorium  of  London  extended  as  far  south  as  to 
meet  the  territorium  of  the  nearest  Roman  town,  namely,  Dnrobrivis 
(Rochester),  the  aotuat  point  of  contact  may  be  discovered  by  a  fact 
brought  out  by  the  Saxon  coni^uest.  The  Jutes  landed  in  x.d.  449  or 
450,  and  met  the  British  force  at  the  passage  of  the  Cray,  a  comparatively 
small  stream,  even  at  that  date.  Their  victory  was  complete,  for  the 
Dritons,  as  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle  '  tells  us,  "  forsook  Kent-land  and  fled 
with  much  fear  to  London."  Now  the  question  may  be  asked,  what 
was  London  to  them  ?  If  we  note  that  the  river  Cray  was  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Londoners'  right  of  ohaae  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if 
we  hear  in  mind  that  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  alludes  to  these  rights  as 
based  upon  ancient  custom,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  Cray 
represented  the  boundary  point  of  the  territorium  of  Roman  London. 
The  men  who  fought  at  this  boundarj',  and  who  on  defeat  fled  to  London, 
were  then  defending  the  territorium  of  London  at  its  furthest  point,  and 
were  therefore  the  armed  fortn  of  the  Roman  city.  I  am  tempted  to  add 
that  the  "  white  horse  stone  "  at  Crayford,  and  its  traditional  connection 
with  Horsa,  ia  in  reality  one  of  the  many  "  hoar  stones,"  the  Saxon 
name  for  important  boundary  stones,  and  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Eoman  Britain,  but,  it  is  significant  to  add,  not  outside  the  Roman 
sphere  of  influence. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  southern  boundary  enables  us  to  go  a  step 
further  in  the  question  of  the  territorium  boundaries,  and  we  turn  to  the 
eastern  side.  There  is  evidence  of  a  decided  character  that  the  boun- 
dary between  modem  Middlesex  and  modem  Essex  was  also  a  Roman 
boundary,  for  Old  Ford  was  an  outpost  which  marked  a  point  of 
importance,  and  nothing  so  important  could  have  arisen  as  the  structure 


*  An  Important  parallel  to  thU  evldeiice  is  provided  by  CiTODceBtt-T.  wbere  t 
remains  aud  site  of  the  HomaQ  amphitheatre  were  well  knonn,  wrre  used  in  later  timi 
snd  were  then  known  ae  "  ILb  ball  ring'"  ('Hiatory  of  ClrcnceBter.'  1800,  p.  GD).  T 
compariaon  of  the  (acts  of  Cirencealer  with  tLe  theory  aa  to  London  U  an  importnnt  fti 
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whioh  divided  the  territorium  of  Landiniam  from  its  neighbour.  Of 
Boman  remains  at  Old  Ford  there  is  ample  evidenoe — ^burials,  ooins,  and 
urns  being  the. chief  objects,  and  it  is  jnst  possible  that  the  attempt  in 
mediaaval  days  to  make  Old  Ford  a  sort  of  trading  boondary  for  London 
may  rest  upon  some  reminiscence  of  more  ancient  conditions. 

We  will  next  turn  to  the  west.  Staines  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
city's  ancient  rights  in  Middlesex  and  on  the  Thames.*  Now,  Staines 
had  a  special  connection  with  London,  for  a  charter  of  King  Eadward 
grants  to  Westminster  Abbey  the  **  ootlif "  of  Staines  with  the  land 
called  "  Stdeningehaga  *'  within  London.t  Prof.  Maitland  makes  the 
acute  suggestion  that  in  the  names  of  Staining  Lane  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Staining  we  haye  the  means  of  identifying  the  locality  of 
Staininghaw.^ 

Let  ns  finally  turn  to  the  northern  side  of  the  territorium.  The 
nearest  Boman  city  to  London  on  the  north  is  Yemlam,  and  it  happens 
that  there  is  an  important  topographical  feature,  the  history  of  whioh 
illustrates  the  point  we  are  discussing.  This  feature  is  the  so-called 
barrow  on  Hampstead  Heath.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
traditions  and  much  speculation.  But  one  point  stands  out  most 
dearly,  namely,  that  this  barrow  was  connected  with  both  London  and 
St.  Albans.  This  is  contained  in  a  legend  recorded  by  Howitt  as 
follows : — 

**  In  yery  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Albans,  who  aspired  to  make  the 
town  the  capital  of  this  part  of  England,  finding  London  growing  a  vigorous  riyal, 
set  out  to  attack  and  destroy  it ;  bat  the  Londoners  turning  out  met  and  defeated 
their  enemies  of  St.  Albans  on  this  spot,  and  this  mound  contains  the  dust  of  the 
■]ain."§ 

The  barrow,  however,  disproves  this,  for  its  excavation  in  1894,  by 
the  London  County  Council,  under  the  scientific  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Head,  revealed  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  burial  or 
cremation  use.  It  did,  however,  reveal  something  far  more  im- 
portant. Thus  the  excavations  showed — (1)  black  masses  as  the 
centre  was  approached,  indicating  the  presence  of  charcoal  at  varying 
depths  from  3  to  5  feet  from  the  upper  surface;  (2)  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  true  centre  of  the  mound  an  irregular  hole  or  pocket, 
the  top  of  which  was  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  upper  surface,  and 
extending  downwards  for  about  18  inches;  (3)  charcoal,  apparently 
vegetable  from  the  tiny  fragments  of  carbonized  wood  remaining  in  it. 


♦  See  Eng.  EUt.  Rev.,  vol.  17,  p.  485. 
t  Kemble,  *  CJod.  Dip.,*  vol.  4,  p.  21 1. 

X  ♦Domesday  and  Beyond,'  p.  181 ;   of.  Ooote,  'Bomans  of  Britain/  p.  378.     There 
is  also  the  parish  of  All  Hallows  Staining. 

§  Howitt,  *  Northern  Heights  of  London,'  pp.  329-300. 
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in  the  hole  or  pocket.*    There  was  absolutely  no  traoe  of  any  bnrial,  or 
any  of  the  asaooiations  of  a  buriaL    Now,  noting  one  further  point 
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of  Mr.  Bead's  excellent  full  report,  that  the  hole  or  pocket  was  made  on 
the  ground  level,  and  that  consequently  the  harrow  was  heaped  up  over 
it,  this  barrow  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Boman  botontinas,  a  xnonnd 
erected  by  the  agrimensorial  surveyors  for  boundary  purposes. 

Thus  east,  west,  south,  and  north  there  are  signs  of  a  boundary 
mark  connected  with  the  city,  and  it  is  at  these  points  that  we  can 
trace  the  limits  of  the  territorium  of  Homan  London.  This  great 
stretch  of  territory  was  essential  to  the  city  for  many  purposes.  It 
was  traversed  by  roadways,  for  five  of  the  g^eat  roads  of  Boman  Britain 
made  their  way  to  London.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Boman  servi,  the 
native  population,  no  doubt,  who  thus  had  to  administer  to  the  necessities 
of  their  overlords.  It  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  villas  of 
favoured  Boman  lords ;  at  Greenwich,  in  the  Strand,  at  Westminster, 
at  Eling's  Cross,  at  Kingsbury,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  remains 
have  been  found.  Southwark,  of  course,  was  a  suburb  continuous  from 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.  All  this  indicates  the  nature  of  the  occupation 
of  the  London  territorium.  There  were  no  towns,  no  villages,  no  home- 
steads ;  it  was  all  territory  belonging  to  and  used  by  the  great  city. 

The  territorium  of  Boman  London  was  broken  up.  The  church  had 
the  first  bite.  It  is  clear,  by  a  comparison  with  the  recorded  events  in 
the  case  of  other  Boman  cities  in  Britain,  that  the  church  obtained  from 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  extensive  grants  of  Boman  city  lands.  Carlisle 
and  Winchester  are  the  best  examples  of  this  process.  The  records  of 
the  transaction  at  London  are  not  preserved,  but  again  by  using  the 
maps  we  may  trace  out  the  story.  The  manors  belonging  or  once 
belonging  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  stretch  all  round  the  city,  but  their 
boundaries  stop  at  the  city  boundary.  This  fact  is  most  significant. 
Their  limits  within  the  Boman  territorium  of  Lundinium  are  thus 
demonstrated,  and  this,  coupled  with  certain  historical  facts,  show  how 
the  Boman  territorium  of  London  passed  into  the  Church  lands  of  later 
times. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  accumulation  of  Boman  indications  is  of 
constructive  importance.  One  item  only  would  not  answer  objections ; 
two  items  would  not  answer  them  ;  but  all  that  I  am  able  to  bring  together, 
fragmentary  as  they  are,  independent  as  they  are  of  each  other,  dis- 
covered as  they  have  been  by  various  means  and  from  various  sources, 
stamps  them  as  authoritative  remains  of  the  Boman  city.  They  are 
parts  of  the  modern  map  of  London.  They  owe  their  place  on  the  map 
to  Boman  authority  and  Boman  dominion.  Such  precious  landmarks 
come  to  us  sanctified  by  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  human  life  which 
has  been  spent  upon  and  around  them,  and  the  maps  thus  do  us  good 
service  in  showing  how  they  have  been  preserved. 

With  this  great  Boman  city  stretching  its  domain  over  so  vast  an 
extent  of  territory  and  finding  its  way  into  modem  life,  we  may 
compare  the  London  of  Anglo-Saxon  times.    If  Boman  London  subtracts 
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from  the  modem-  map  the  city  centre  and  certain  special  epota  which 
belong  to  Boman  times,  it  does  not  fihow  us  any  other  remains  within 
its  sphere  of  influence,  and  in  this  respect  it  affords  a  remarkable 
oontroat  to  Anglo-Saxon  London. 

Anglo-Saxon  London  began,  not  within  the  walla  of  Lnndininm,  bat 
without ;  not  even  at  its  gates  Bjireading  outwards,  but  from  outside, 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  The  new-comers  settled  all 
round,  and  we  may  trace  out  on  the  maps  the  records  of  the  settlement. 
I  have  marked  the  filtes  of  all  the  villages  mentioned  in  Domesday 
within  the  present  county  of  London,  and  one  cannot  bat  be  struck 
with  the  Bignihoant  position  they  occupy  on  the  map. 

First  of  all,  we  may  note  the  ancient  settlements  afterwards  to  grow 
into  modem  parishes,  long,  narrow  fenitoriea  stretching  from  the  river 
to  the  hills.  These  settlements  were  arranged  in  English  fashion,  not 
Boman  fashion.  We  see  this  by  the  maps.  If  we  compare  the  manorial 
settlement  round  London  with  that  of  the  more  rural  parts  of  the 
oountry-^'Wiltshire,  for  instance,  would  be  an  exoellent  example  to 
refer  to,  and  Dr.  Slater's  paper,  read  before  this  Society,  will  at  once 
appeal  to  the  members — we  find  them  of  exactly  ibe  same  type.  There 
is  the  homestead  in  the  lowlands,  near  by  are  the  meadow  land  and 
arable  land,  and  stretching  up  towards  the  highlands  are  the  open 
pastures  and  the  forest.  Examining  some  of  these  settlements  a  little 
more  closely,  let  us  take  the  maps  of  modem  Kensington,  Fulham, 
Faddington,  St.  I'ancras,  Islington,  the  great  manor  of  Stepney  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  Lambeth  and  Camberwell  south  of  the  Thames. 
Each  of  these  shows  the  same  characteristic  mode  of  settlement:  they 
begin  down  by  the  river,  and  stretch  away  from  it  northwards  towards 
the  heights  ;  and  again  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  they  begin  at  the 
Thames,  and  etretch  southwards  towards  the  Surrey  bills.  We  are  con- 
scious, however,  of  two  disturbing  facts :  on  the  north  there  is  the  great 
territory  south  of  the  Roman  road  (now  Oxford  Street),  known  to  us 
as  Westminster,  intervening  between  these  ancient  manors  and  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  low  narrow  stretch  between  Westminster  and  the 
city,  reaching  from  the  Thames  far  up  towards  the  north,  No  doubt 
the  formation  of  Westminster  and  of  Aldwych,  from  whatever  cause  or 
causes,  intervened  in  the  mode  of  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manors, 
and  aimilarlj  on  the  eonth  there  appears  to  be  the  ancient  influences  of 
Southwark  interposing  between  the  river  and  the  normal  manorial 
settlement.  I  believe  these  influences  to  be  of  later  date  than  the 
foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manor,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  of 
Danish  origin  in  both  cases. 

Without  attempting  proof  of  this  statement,  I  will  detail  one 
interesting  feature  in  the  proof  that  may  be  forthcoming  as  we  learn 
to  know  better  the  signlflcance  of  the  teaching  to  be  gained  from 
London  mapa.     At  Kingston  we  have  the  sacred  stone  where  Anglo- 
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Saxon  kings  in  tribal  fashion  were  elected  to  their  kingship.  At 
Thomey,  now  Westminster,  we  have  another  example ;  and  the  stone 
in  the  Abbey  bronght  from  Scotland  is  the  later  snbstitnte  for  the 
earlier  example  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  which  the  well-known  oourt 
of  law  is  named.  But  in  the  district  of  Aldwych,  too,  we  have  a  reoord 
of  the  Danish  settlement  of  the  utmost  importance.  Just  outside  the 
walls  of  London,  and  between  them  and  the  ancient  bounds  of  West- 
minster, was  an  unallotted  district  stretching  from  the  river  Thames 
up  to  the  higher  lands  by  the  Lea.  This  territory  is  shown  as  unoovered 
by  buildings  on  Agas's  map.  It  did  not  belong  either  to  Westminster 
or  the  city.  It  possessed  a  pound  and  stocks;  its  lands  were  both 
arable  and  pasture,  and  at  its  southern  end,  just  opposite  where  Somerset 
House  now  stands,  and  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of  the  pump  and  well 
in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  a  great  monolith,  the 
centre  of  many  legal  ceremonies,  and  at  which  the  justices  sat  in  the 
open  air  to  deliver  judgment  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  All  this 
shows  a  strong  constitutional  organization.  It  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aldwych,  and  is  apparently  unknown  to  history.  Its  separate 
topography  appears  on  the  Elizabethan  maps,  and  so  late  as  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts  some  vestiges  of  it  remained  in  Oldwick  Close,  an  open 
space  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

This  village  in  the  tenth  century  was  largely  colonized  by  the 
Danes,  after  whom  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Clement  was  named. 
The  high>road  of  the  village,  which  connected  it  with  the  hospital  of  St. 
Qiles,  was  known  as  the  Via  de  Aldewych,  and  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Drury  Lane,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
which  led  to  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Clement,  and  the  name  of  which 
survived  in  Wych  Street,  now  restored  to  Aldwych  (Notes  and  Queries^ 
9th  ser.  vol.  2,  p.  81).  The  topography  of  the  district  can  be  partly  made 
out  from  later  historical  documents.  We  find  Henry  I.'s  Saxon  wife  mak- 
ing choice  of  Aldewych  for  her  leper  settlement.  Where  Charing  Cross 
Bead  runs  stood  the  old  Blemundsbury  manorhouse.  Upon  the  ground 
east  of  it  Matilda  raised  her  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  Next  came 
the  old  church  of  Aldewych,  with  its  lychgate,  and  close  beside  the 
Clocke  Hose,  whence  the  Curfew  tolled.  It  was  probably  here  that 
criminals,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  paused  for  a  minute  to  receive 
the  bowl,  or  cup  of  charity,  and  then  passed  on  down  Elde  Street,  turn- 
ing to  the  left  through  Le  Lane  into  the  fatal  Elm  Close  with  its  two 
tall  trees.  Opposite  the  church  stood  the  village  pound,  and  the  stocks 
a  little  further  eastward  at  the  junction  of  Drury  lane  (Via  de  Alde- 
wych) with  Watling  Bead  (Oxford  Street),  where  Hugh  Le  Faber 
worked  his  smithy,  and  just  facing  Drury  Lane  rose  the  village  cross  and 
the  well  (Fontem  eommunem).  In  Plantagenet  times  (1200)  we  can  trace 
five  cottages  near  the  smithy,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Drury  lane, 
facing  Holboum,  stood    the    Christemasse  Mansion.      This  mansion 
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became  an  iiin  in  the  time  of  Biohard  IL,  and  adopted  bis  badge,  the 
White  Hart,  as  its  sign,  and  was  so  known  until  its  destruction  in  1807, 
when  it  had  become  the  White  Hart  Yard.  The  hospital,  indeed,  had 
been  dissolved  in  1539,  bat  just  previously  King  Henry  YIII.  had 
acquired  the  property  of  St.  Qiles  Hospital  in  exchange  for  land  in 
Leicestershire,  and  it  only  boasted  of  three  messuages  then.  In  the 
indenture  then  drawn  up  we  find  specified:  (a)  25  acres  of  pasture 
lying  in  the  village  of  St.  Giles ;  (6)  one  messuage  called  the  White  Hart 
and  1 8  acres  of  pasture ;  (c)  one  messuage  called  the  Hose  and  one  pasture. 
This  represents  the  Aldewych  lands  formerly  divided  into  (a)  Aldewych 
West,  (6)  Aldewych  East,  (c)  the  Gampum  de  Aldewych. 

(a)  Aldewych  West  was  that  region  bounded  west  by  the  Yia  de 
Aldewych  (Drury  Lane),  east  by  Newland  (Belton  Street,  Short's 
Grardens,  etc.),  St.  Giles  Street  (Broad  Street)  on  the  north,  and  Long 
Acre  on  the  south. 

(6)  Aldewych  East,  or  the  White  Hart  and  Bose  messuages  with 
pasture  land,  was  bounded  north  by  Holbom,  south  by  Great  Queen 
Street,  west  by  Drury  Lane,  and  east  by  Little  Queen  Street.  Spenser's 
ditch,  afterwards  the  common  sewer,  divided  it  into  two. 

(c)  The  Campus  de  Aldewych,  afterwards  known  as  Oldwick  Close, 
was  bounded  east  by  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  west  by  Drury  Lane,  north 
by  a  footpath,  now  Great  Queen  Street.  Southward  it  stretched  over 
16  acres  to  Wych  Street,  half  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  and  half  in  that 
of  St.  Clement  Danes.  A  footpath,  afterwards  Princes  Street  (now 
Eemble  Street)  divided  the  parishes. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  Drury  Lane  mansions,  Aldewych 
retained  its  pastoral  character  throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
For  we  read  that — 

"There  were  certain  parcels  of  land  by  estimation  50  acres  holden  of  her 
Majesty  by  lease,  sometime  of  the  possession  of  Burtou  St  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem, 
which  in  times  past  had  been  Lammas  and  errable  (sic)  which  was  then  divided, 
hedged  and  ditched,  for  meadow  and  pasture,  and  ought  to  be  common  at  Lammas 
from  St.  Qiles  to  Hyde  Park  and  towards  Enightsbridge  and  Chelsea." 

Leaving  all  the  details  for  close  consideration,  we  have  hero  the 
remains  of  a  Danish  settlement  in  London,  outside  the  city,  and 
containing  all  the  features  of  Danish  life  in  its  earliest  stages,  when 
judges  sat  in  open-air  courts,  and  tribal  kings  were  elected  at  great 
stones  held  saored  for  the  purpose. 

TothiU  Fields  in  Westminster  is  another  centre  of  the  same  historical 
origbi,  and  it  is  curious  that  there  was  a  Tothill  street  just  off  Gray's 
Inn  Koad,  near  the  Holbom  end.  Now,  Tothill  is  undoubtedly  a  name 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the  doings  at  Tothill  Fields  take  us  back  to  the 
holmgangs  of  the  Danish  tribes,  where  disputes  were  settled  by  the 
duel  and  judicial  combat,  instead  of  by  law.  The  last  example  occurred 
so  recently  as  the  "  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Na  Y^Hat,  19080  2  m 
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There  is,  however,  something  more  than  the  mere  outline  and  frag- 
ments of  such  settlements.  There  are  the  traces  of  the  internal  S3r8teni 
of  economy.  The  village  community  system  has  been  well  examined  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  Mr.  Slater,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  myself,  and 
some  others,  and  one  definite  fact  about  it  is  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  arable  lands.  No  one  ovmer  possessed  wide  stretches  of  land,  but 
each  owner — each  villager,  I  should  say — h^ld  his  acre  strip  side  by  aide 
in  definite  rotation  with  other  villagers,  so  that  one  holding  of  sixteen 
acre  strips — the  normal  holding — was  situated  in  sixteen  different  parts 
of  the  arable  lands.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  an  example  at  Laxton, 
reproduced  in  connection  with  Dr.  Slater's  paper  read  before  this  Society. 

Now  let  me  tarn  to  the  maps  of  London.     First  of  all,  I  will  in- 
troduce a  word-picture  from  a  chronicle  narrative,  the  true  explanation  of 
which  we  ov70  to  the  scholarship  and  acumen  of  Mr.  Seebohm.     Edward 
the  Confessor  lay  dying  at  Westminster,  and  looking  out  on  the  scenery 
he  loved  so  well — his  contemporary  biographer  describes  the  palace 
as  "  amongst  fruitful  fields   lying  round  about  it " — he  saw   in   bis 
delirium  two  holy  monks,  who  foretold  to  him  the  coming  disasters  of 
the  realm,  which  should  only  be  ended  when  **  the  green  tree,  after 
severance  from  its  trunk  and  removal  for  the  space  of  three   acres, 
should  return  to  its  parent  stem  and  again  bear  leaf  and  fruit  and 
flower."     Only  one   picture  could  have  conjured  up  this  otherwise 
unaccountable  vision.     The  g^reen  tree  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  an 
actual  tree,  growing  out  of  one  of  the  balks  separating  the  acre  strips  of 
Thomey  island,  and  the  uneven  glass  of  the  king's  window-panes  would 
be  likely,  as  he  rose  in  his  bed,  to  sever  the  stem  from  its  roots  and 
transplant  it  higher  up  in  the  open  field,  in  an  acre  strip  three  acres  oflT, 
restoring  it  again  to  its  root  as  he  sank  back  upon  his  pillov?.     **  The 
very  delirium  of  the  dying  king,"  says  Mr.  Seebohm,  ''  thus  becomes  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  when  we  know  that  all  round  were  the 
0|>en  fields  and  balks  and  acres." 

This  word  picture,  so  cleverly  extracted  from  the  eleventh-century 
chronicle,  appears  in  graphic  form  on  the  eighteenth-century  maps  of 
London,  and  its  last  relic  survives  in  the  name  of  '*  Long  Acre." 
Because  the  acre  strips  have  never  been  destroyed  or  altered,  because 
year  by  year  they  have  appeared  in  faithful  surveys  of  London,  the 
modern  map  becomes  evidence  of  Anglo-Saxon  London. 

Scattered  over  the  modem  maps  of  Loudon  are  examples  of  these  acre 
strips.  In  the  new  map  of  London,  published  in  1797,  we  have  the  acre 
strips  shown  particularly  well  in  ''Battersea  common-field,"  and  at 
Lambeth,  Fulham,  Camberwell,  and  Peckham.  In  Horwood's  map  of 
1794  the  acre  strips  of  Bermondsey  are  well  marked,  and  in  a  map  of 
Wandsworth  manor  of  1787,  the  distribution  of  the  acre  strips  is 
almost  undisturbed.  The  common  fields  of  Bayswater  are  noted  in 
Notes  and  Querxe$,  vol.  1,  p.  162. 
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I  remember  some  years  ago  being  shown  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Walter 
Bye,  the  Norfolk  antiquary,  the  singular  conformation  of  the  frontage  of 
houses  at  Putney — one  or  two  houses  built  up  to  a  frontage  line,  and 
the  next  one  or  two  built  a  little  in  advance,  and  a  third  a  little  further 
in  advance,  a  fourth  perhaps  being  a  little  behind ;  the  only  possible 
interpretation  of  suoh  peculiar  topographical  features  being  that  these 
were  the  terminals  of  the  old  acre  strips  upon  which  their  owners  had 
built  the  modem  villa,  and  thus  formed  an  irregular  street  front. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  example  is  afforded  by  Park 
Lane.  The  glorious  irregularity  of  this  most  picturesque  of  thorough- 
fares was  not  due  to  street  architecture.  All  that  street  architects  could 
do  is  to  be  seen  in  the  squares  and  streets  at  the  back  of  Park  Lane. 
What  they  could  not  do  was  to  destroy  the  frontage  line  of  the  western 
boundary  of  these  estates.  You  will  remember  Park  Lane  commences  at 
the  Oxford  Street  end  in  almost  a  straight  line,  due,  I  suggest,  to  a  late 
cutting  of  the  road  to  form  Hyde  Park,  which  took  in  a  piece  of  the 
ancient  continuation  of  Edgware  Bead  at  this  point.  After  this  straight- 
line  commencement,  terminating'  at  about  Wood's  Mews,  it  is  wholly 
irregular,  and  irregular  in  a  very  curious  and  interesting  manner. 
The  houses  from  Wood's  Mews  to  Upper  Brook  Street  are  set  back  some 
feet ;  after  Upper  Brook  Street  there  is  a  further  set  back  up  as  far  as 
the  Mews,  then  a  further  setting  back  of  the  houses  to  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street ;  after  Mount  Street  the  same  features  appear,  until  the  triangular 
site  of  Dorchester  House  is  reached,  and  beyond  this  to  Piccadilly  the 
frontage  lin6  is  never  straight,  always  one  length  at  the  back  of  another 
length. 

I  always  believed  that  this  irregularity  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  at  Putney  already  described,  namely,  the  terminal  points  of  the 
various  acre  strips,  and  proof  of  this  is  forthcoming  if  we  turn  to  the 
"  mapp  or  plot  of  the  Lordship  of  Eburie  being  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Martins  in  the  Fields,  Mary  Dammison  being  proprietress;  by 
Henry  Morgan,  1675,*'  in  the  Crace  collection.  At  the  top  of  the  map 
is  '*the  road  from  Knight  Bridge  to  London,"  showing  incidentally  the 
bridge  over  the  dip  in  modern  Piccadilly,  the  site  of  the  old  stream  of 
which  the  Serpentine  is  still  a  relic.  The  modern  Park  Lane  is  drawn 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Hyde  Park,  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  road  is  not 
yet  built  upon.  Bunning  parallel  to  Piccadilly,  and  therefore  at  right 
angles  to  Park  Lane,  are  the  acre  strips  with  the  names  of  the  owners 
recorded — 

(1)  Sir  William  Poultney,  proprietor. 

(2)  Brickhill  Fields,  Thoby  Beele. 

(3)  Lee,  Esq. 

(4)  [Unnamed.] 

(5)  Sir  William  Poultney,  proprietor. 

Sir  William  Poultney  is  thun  owner  of  two  aore  strips  separated  by 

2m2 
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three  other  aore  stripe  diffeientl;  owned.     Bat  this  is  not  all.     In  & 
map  of  the  Qrusveoor  estate,  dated  1723,  in  the  •  possession   of  tho 
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London  Oounty  OounoU,  Park  I.ane  ia  ahowu  bnilt  uu  ila  ensteni  kUo 
fiDm  Oiford  Street  up  to  just  beyond  Chapel  Street,  and  "  Berkely 
Fields "  remain  nnbailt  upon,  and  §how  a  triangular  etrip,  adjoining 
I'ark  Tjano,  as  belonging  tii  Mr.  Poult«ney.  This  is  exactly  one  of 
those  "  gores  "  of  land  so  frequently  found  in  imencloBed  villages,  and  it 
is  preserved  fo  this  day  in  the  triangular  »ite  upon  which  Dorchester 
House  now  stands.  Wo  have  the  name  preserved  to  us  in  Kensington 
Gore.  Thus,  although  wo  have  not  the  whole  distribution  of  the  acre 
BtripB  revealed  by  the  rnaps,  there  is  no  qnestion  that  these  indioationa 
are  aufiicient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  holdings  of  the  entire  area. 
They  ware  acre  strips  belonging  to  the  village  commnnity  system. 
The  terminals  of  the  acre  strips  in  modem  Park  Lane  remained  un- 
altered, and  they  account  to  us  of  to-day  for  the  splendid  irregularity 
of  the  building-line  of  this  most  fashionable  of  London  streets. 

Summing  up  at  this  point,  I  hope  I  have  sucoeedod  in  showing  that 
the  study  of  London  before  the  maps  is  fruitful,  and  that  it  reveals 
Anglo-Saxon  Ijondon  with  its  homesteads  in  the  fields  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Roman  London  with  its  home  life  within  the  walla^two 
separate  Londons,  still  delineated  on  the  maps  of  London,  integral  parts 
of  the  story  of  London  maps.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  show  the 
interest  whioh  attaches  to  the  maps  of  London  in  the  light  they  shed 
upon  the  period  before  the  maps. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  some  of  the  points  relating  to  the  later 
periods  —  the  periods  contemporary  with  the  maps  IheniHelvea,  and 
which  fortunately  begin  with  Elizabeth's  London,  whose  streets  were 
trodden  by  Shakespeare,  Mario w,  Kaleigh,  Drake,  Spenser,  Ceoil, 
Sydney,  and  all  the  host  of  great  Knglishmen  and  Englishwomen  who 
began  the  task  of  making  modem  England,  and  with  tt  modem 
London. 

(7*0  be  eotitinufd.) 
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DuKiNfl  the  snmmer  months  immediately  following  my  departure  from 
Tun-huang  (Sha-ohou),  archieological  labours  in  the  torrid  desert 
plains  would  have  been  practically  impossible.  I  was  glad,  thrrefore, 
to  utilize  this  period  in  accordance  with  my  original  programme 
for  geographical  labonrs  in  the  western  and  central  Nan-shan.  The 
arrangement  and  safe  storage  of  the  extensive  collection  of  manuscripts, 
art  remains,  and  other  antiques  resulting  from  my  explorations  about 
Tnn-hnang,  kept  roe  busy  at  AnsM  until  the  close  of  .lune.  It  was 
fortunate  that  I  selected  this  place,  and  not  the  neighbouring  Tun- 
hnang,  for  the  valuable  deposit ;  for  in  the  course  of  local  riota,  which 

•  CommnnicalJmi  ftnm  Df,  M.  A.  Btein,  dBte<i  "  Kara-9hahr,  Dewmlter  10,  l!t07.'" 
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broke  out  at  Tun-huang  within  a  few  weeks  after  my  departure,  the 
yamen  of  the  district  magistrate,  who  had  giyen  much  friendly  help,  and 
had  offered  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  my 
ooUeotion  until  my  retnm,  was  completely  sacked  and  burned  down. 

My  first  move  from  An-shi  led  towards  the  great  snowy  range 
sonth,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sn-lai-ho  and  Tim-lraang 
rivers.    On  the  lowest  of  a  succession  of  barren  plateaus  built  tip  by 
parallel  outer  ranges,  I  discovered  a  large  ruined  site  at  some  distance 
firom  the  village  of  Chiao-tzu.     The  ruins  of  the  town,  abandoned  about 
the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century  A.D.,  afforded  interesting  proofs  of 
the  process  of  desiccation,  which  has  since  materially  altered  the  physioal 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  outer  hill  region.    The  stream,  from  ^whioh 
a  canal,  still  traceable  for  a  long  distance,  brought  water  to  the  site  and 
the  once-cultivated  area  around  it,  has  completely  disappeared.      Only 
marshy  springs  remain,  rising  at  the  bottom  of  the  broad  valley  on  a 
level  considerably  below  that  of  the  ruined  town.     Of  the  force  of  i^nd 
erosion,  which  is  almost  constantly  at  work  in  this  region,  the  walls  of 
the  town  bore  striking  evidence.     In  spite  of  very  massive  construction, 
all  lines  of  walls  facing  east,  and  thus  standing  across  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  have  been  completely  breached,  and  in  many  places 
effaced  to  their  very  foundation,  while  the  walls  facing  north  and  sonth 
have  escaped  almost  uninjured.     The  damage  caused  by  erosion  to  the 
less-substantial  structures  within  the  town  walls,  and  the  height  of  the 
dunes  covering  the  greatest  part  of  the  area,  left  little  scope  for  excava- 
tions ;  but  enough  antiquarian  relics  were  secured  to  prove  that  the  site 
was  inhabited  up  to  the  period  above  indicated.     In  the  canon-like 
valley  in  which  the  stream  of  Tasbi  cuts  through  the  second  outer 
range,    I    found    an    interesting    series    of    Buddhist    cave    temples, 
still  forming  a  pilgrimage  place,  and  closely  resembling  in  character 
and  date  the  **  Ilalls  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas  "  near  Tun-huang,  but 
less  extensive.     The  large  and  well-preserved  fresco  compositions  which 
decoi-ate  their  walls  supply  fine  illustrations  of  Buddhist  pictorial  art 
unmistakably  Indian  in  origin,  as  practised  in   this  region  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d. 

After  surveying  the  great  chain  of  glacier-crowned  peaks  which 
overlooks  the  terribly  barren  outer  ranges  and  detritus  plateaus  of  the 
Nan-shan  west  of  the  Su-lai-ho,  I  and  my  companion  made  our 
way  over  hitherto  unexplored  ground  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
near  the  famous  Chia-yii-kuan  gate  of  the  Great  Wall.  Here  a 
short  stay  enabled  us  to  clear  up  an  archaBological  problem  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  Great  Wall.  The 
imposing  line  of  wall  which  bends  round  the  westernmost  part  of 
the  Su-chou  oasis  and  extends  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Nan-shan,  has 
always  been  represented  in  books  and  maps  as  the  end  of  the  ancient 
Great  Wall  guarding  the  northern  border  of  Kansu.     Since  centuries 
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travellerB  coming  from  Central  Asia  h&ve  greefed  the  big  fortiSed  gat© 
leading  through  it  aa  the  threshold  of  true  Cathay.  Yet  with  this 
aaaamption  it  was  difBcuIt  to  reconcile  certain  early  Chinese  notices 
which  seemed  to  place  that  famous  gate  much  further  to  the  west,  and 
still  more  forcibly  there  spoke  against  it  the  remains  of  that  ancient 
lime*  which  my  explorations  of  the  spring  had  revealed  as  extending 
from  An-shi  westwards  far  away  into  the  desert  of  Tunhuang. 

The  problem  was  solved  when  careful  examination  on  the  spot 
disclosed  near  Chia-yii-kuan  the  junction  of  two  lines  of  frontier  defence 
of  widely  difierent  age  and  purpose,  One  line,  represented  by  the 
ornmbling  wall  of  stamped  clay  which  runs  along  the  whole  northern 
border  of  the  Snchon  and  Kanchon  distiicta,  waa  proved  by  certain 
rnins  to  have  originally  continued  westwards  in  the  direction  of  An-sbi 
and  the  Tun-huang  limes,  and  to  date,  like  the  latter,  from  the  second 
oentmy  b.c.  Its  manifest  pnrpose  was  to  safeguard  the  narrow  belt  of 
oases  along  the  north  foot  of  the  Nan-sban,  which  was  indispensably 
needed  as  a  passage  into  Eastern  Tuikestan  when  Chinese  political  and 
commercial  expansion  towards  the  "  western  regions "  had  commenced 
under  the  first  Han  dynast)'.  The  second  line,  which  meets  this  ancient 
wall  at  right  angles,  and  which  the  Chia-yii-kuan  gale  leads  through, 
was  shown  by  clear  indications  to  be  of  far  more  recent  construction, 
and  probably  does  not  go  back  further  than  the  fifteenth  to  sixteenth 
oentnries  a.u,  It  was  built  for  the  very  opposite  purpoee,  that  of 
closing  the  great  route  towards  Central  Asia  and  the  west  at  a  perioil 
when  China  had  once  more  resumed  its  traditional  attitade  of  seclusion. 

Su-chou,  the  first  town  within  the  Wall,  served  as  base  for  my 
expedition  into  ibe  central  Nan-shan.  Considerable  diffiouUiea  had  to 
be  overcome  before  we  could  start  by  the  close  of  July,  for  the  local 
authorities,  swayed  by  fears  about  Tangnt  robbers,  etc,  tried  hard 
to  prevent  me  from  moving  in  that  direction.  Even  when  they  had 
acquiesced  and  resnmed  that  helpful  disposition  which  had  invariably 
Iwen  shown  towards  me  at  all  yamSns,  the  collection  of  the  needful 
transport  still  proved  a  hard  task.  The  Chinese  settlers  of  the  Kansu 
oaees  entertain  a  great  dread  of  the  mountains,  which,  in  spite  of 
excellent  grazing -grounds  and  other  natural  advantages,  remain  to 
them  a  term  incognita  beyond  the  outer  ecarps  of  tbe  Richtbofen  range. 
Guides 'were  obtainable  only  as  far  as  the  broad  plateau-like  valley 
between  the  latter  and  the  Tolai-shan  range,  where  some  gold-pits, 
hituated  at  an  elevation  of  about  13,000  feet,  are  worked  for  a  few 
months  annually  by  small  parties  of  more  venturesome  people  coroiog 
from  the  side  of  Ksi-ning.  After  leaving  these  exposed  mining  camps, 
where  the  snow  had  barely  melted  by  the  beginning  of  August,  no 
human  beings  were  met  with  until  we  approached,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  Mongols  gmzing  in  the  valleys  south  of  Ean-chcu. 
Fortunately,  the  well-defined  character  of  the    four  great  ranges  in 
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which  the  central  Nan-shan  rises  towards  the  nplands  of  the  Koko-nor- 
Eharanor  region,  and  the  open  nature  of  the  main  valleyB  bet^ween 
them,  facilitated  systematic  suryey  work,  notwithstanding  the  total 
want  of  guides.  Excellent  grazing  was  met  eyerywheie  in  these 
valleys  at  elevations  between  11,000  and  13,000  feet,  evidence  of  rela- 
tively abundant  moisture  and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  slopea 
of  rock  and  detritus  presented  by  the  western  Nannshan  ranges  at  the 
same  height.  .  Thanks  to  the  ample  grazing,  onr  transport  animals 
escaped  without  loss,  in  spite  of  constant  hard  marching  on  high 
ground  and  over  difficult  passes.  Plentiful  game,  chiefly  in  the  ahape 
of  wild  donkeys  and  yaks,  warded  off  the  starvation  which,  owing  to 
their  own  improvidence,  threatened  to  overtake  the  small  party  of 
Chinese  soldiers  the  authorities  had  insisted  upon  sending  along  as 
an  escort.  More  serious  trouble  arose  from  organized  attempts  at 
desertion  among  the  other  Chinese,  which  threatened  again  and  again 
to  leave  us  without  transport,  but  fortunately  could  be  suppressed 
without  frustrating  our  plans. 

By  marches  covering  an  aggregate  of  over  400  miles,  we  managed 
during  August  to  cross   and    survey   in   detail   the  three  nortbem- 
most  ranges  of  the   central   Nan-shan,*' all  rising  to  peaks  of  18,000 
to   19,000   feet,   between   the  longitudes  of  Su-chou    and    Ean-obon. 
All  rivers  descending  to  those  oases,  as  well  as  the  Su-lai-ho,  which 
flows  towards  An-shi  and  Tun-huang,  were  explored  to  their  glacier- 
fed  sources.     Wherever  possible,  we  chose  routes  and  passes  different 
from  those  taken  by  the  Eussian  explorers  MM.  Obrucheif  and  KoEloff*, 
who   had   first  traversed  parts  of  this   region.     The  magnificent  ice- 
crowned   range  which  divides  the  headwaters  of-  the   Su-lai-ho   from 
the   Eoko-nor  and   Khara-nor  drainage,  was   also  surveyed  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  north  face.     Both  in  individual  peaks  and  average 
crest-line  its  height  proved  to  exceed  that  of  the  northern  ranges.     It 
was  curious  to  meet  in  the  wide  mountain-girt  basin,  circ,  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  the  Sua-lai-ho  gathers  its  main  sources,  the  same 
combination  of  marshes  and  drift-sand  areas  which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  desert  depression  where  the   river  dies  away  between 
Tun-huang  and  Lop-nor.     From  there  we  made  our  way  over  difficnlt 
bog-covered  uplands  into  the  unexplored  Alpine  tract  where  the  Ta- 
tnng   river,   the   northernmost  large   tributary  of  the    Y©llow  river, 
rises,  and  after  this  short  visit  to  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  drainage 
regained  the  broad  valley  of  the  upper  Huei-ho  or  Kan-chou  river. 
Owing   to   the   summer  floods,  no   attempt  could  be  made  to  follow 
the  latter  right  through  to  the  rock-bound   gorge  of  its  debouchure. 
But  the  devious  route  we  had   to  take  instead  across  the  Richthofen 
range  oifwred   ample   compensation   by  the   excellent  survey  stations    • 
found  on  the  high  transverse  spurs  we  had  to  cross  in  succession.     The 
deep-cut,  tortuous  valleys  between  the  latter  are  clothed  with  luxuriant 
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forest,  mainly  firs — no  small  pleasure  to  eyes  which  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  associate  mountain  scenery  chiefly  with  barren  wastes  of  rock, 
gravel,  or  ice. 

The  total  mountain  area  covered  by  Bai  Ram  Singh's  plane-table 
survey,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  between  An-shi  and  Ean- 
chou  amounts  to  dose  on  24,000  square  miles.  The  positions  of  numerous 
stations  were  fixed  astronomically  by  theodolite  observations,  and  reliable 
height  measurements  secured  for  all  important  peaks  and  passes  by 
means  of  mercurial  barometer  and  clinometer  readings.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  the  topographical  work,  a  large  series  of  photographic  panoramas 
was  taken  by  myself,  illustrating  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
great  ranges  as  they  presented  themselves  from  commanding  positions 
above  passes,  etc. 

From  Kan-chou  I  commenced  early  in  September  the  long  journey 
which  was  to  take  me  back  to  the  Tarim  basin  for  my  second  arcbaeo- 
logical  winter  campaign.  Several  antiquarian  considerations  obliged 
me  to  follow  on  this  journey  the  great  caravan  route  via  Hami  and 
Turfan,  which  ever  since  the  seventh  century  a.d.  has  supplanted  the 
more  ancient  route  past  Lop-nor  as  the  main  line  of  communication 
between  Ean-su  and  Turkestan.  While  travelling  along  it  to  An-shi  I 
was  able,  by  a  series  of  reconnaissances  northward,  not  only  to  survey 
that  portion  of  the  ancient  Great  Wall  which  was  known  at  varying 
distance  to  flank  the  route  as  far  as  Ohia-yii-kuan,  but  also  to  trace 
remains  conclusively  proving  its  earlier  extension  to  An-shi.  Our 
discovery  at  different  points  of  this  line,  close  on  170  miles  long,  was  all 
the  more  gratifying  because  my  explorations  of  the  spring  along  the 
ruined  Umea  in  the  desert  west  of  An-shi  and  Tnn-huang  had  already 
led  me  to  assume  this  extension. 

At  An-shi,  Surveyor  Bai  Ram  Singh,  who  had  rendered  very  valuable 
services  during  the  Nan-shan  expedition,  but  whose  health  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  hardships  of  a  winter*s  work  in  the  desert,  left  me  to  return 
to  India  vid  Ehotan.  Colonel  Longe,  b.e.,  Surveyor-General  of  India, 
had  kindly  agreed  to  relieve  him  by  Surveyor  Rai  Lai  Singh,  whose  zeal 
and  fitness  for  surveying  work  under  trying  conditions  have  been  tested 
by  a  long  record  of  expeditions  extending  from  Yemen  to  Eastern  China. 
My  tour  to  Mount  Mahaban  across  the  Indian  north-west  frontier  had 
given  me  personal  experience  of  his  worth.  Since  I  started  from  An-shi 
early  in  October,  survey  work  has  not  been  confined  to  the  great  route 
along  which  we  were  moving  north-westwards.  Both  at  the  Hami  and 
Turfan  oases  I  was  obliged  to  devote  some  time  to  visits  of  important 
rained  sites,  though  a  variety  of  considerations  precluded  arch^ological 
operations  there.  Full  advantage  was  taken  of  these  breaks  in  the 
journey  for  obtaining  detailed  surveys  of  those  districts  and  the  adjoin- 
ing part«  of  the  Tien-shan  range.  The  numerous  and  extensive  ruins 
within  the  Turfan  oases,  dating  mainly  from  the  Uighur  period  (ninth 
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to  twelfth  century  A.D.),  have  been  largely  explored  by  sucoeesiTe 
expeditions  of  Prof.  Grlinwedel  and  Dr.  Von  Lecog,  and  have  yielded 
a  rich  archsBological  harvest.  Their  inspection  proved  partionlarly 
interesting  to  me,  owing  to  tho  dose  relation  between  their  art  remaina 
and  those  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  and  collect  at  the  Baddhiat 
cave  shrines  of  Tun-huang.  Observations  I  was  able  to  make  cm  ohanges 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  oasia  sinoe  the 
period  of  those  ruins,  will  help  to  throw  light  on  similar  qaestionB 
concerning  more  ancient  sites  in  the  Tarim  basin. 

In  spite  of  these  labours  en  route^  and  an  aggregate  xaarohing 
distance  from  An-shi  of  close  on  900  miles,  I  had  reached  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Tarim  basin  in  good  time  for  the  explorations  of  the 
winter.  I  was  eager  to  devote  them  in  the  first  place  to  any  anoient 
sites  which  may  have  survived  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Takla- 
makan,  among  the  protecting  sands  of  the  desert. 


0CEAN06RAPHIC  RESEARCHES  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY 

KING  CARLOS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

By  Sir  CLEMENTS  R.  MAREHAM.  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

The  late  King  Don  Carlos  of  Portugal  was  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
science  and  as  an  artist  not  less  than  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  patriot, 
hut  it  is  from  the  former  point  of  view  that  his  memory  claims  the 
respectful  regard  of  geographers.  From  a  child  the  future  sovereign 
had  a  passion  for  the  sea,  and  for  many  years  he  had  given  mnoh 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.-  A  thorough  sportsman,  an 
enthusiastic  sailor,  a  diligent  promoter  of  agriculture,  it  was  character- 
istic of  this  many-sided  and  gifted  prince  that,  in  all  his  pursuits,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life — the  good  of  his  people. 

It  was  in  1896  that  Don  Carlos  of  Braganza,  as  be  always  called 
himself  in  the  title-pages  of  his  publications,  resolved  to  undertake  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  Portuguese  seas.  His  plan  was  to  make 
a  methodical  study  such  as  would  augment  and  systematize  the  know- 
ledge already  obtained.  Some  oceanographic  work  had  already  been 
done  off  the  coasts  of  Portugal  by  Mac  Andrew  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Percival 
Wright,  who  dredged  for  sponges  in  1867,  by  the  Porcupine  in  1870, 
by  the  Challenger  in  1873,  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco  in  1894,  and  by  the 
Lisbon  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  on  board  the  Lidador  in  1895.  But 
much  remained  to  be  done. 

King  Carlos  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
fisheries  to  a  large  section  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  results  to  be 
derived  from  a  methodical  study  of  the  distribution  of  different  kinds 
of  fish,  the  periods  of  their  arrival,  and  of  their  habits.     In  this  spirit 
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hia  Majeaty'8  lalwnra  were  commenced  in  18'M'<.  All  his  throe  yaclita 
were  named  vlmWio,  after  hie  Queen.  Tiie  iirat  was  very  biubU.  only 
147  tons,  and  her  extreme  liveliaesB  rendered  the  work  on  board 
very  difficult.  The  King  was  always  accompanied  by  hia  naturaliat, 
M.  Albert  Girard,  and  by  several  naval  ofScers,  but  everything  was 
done  in  his  presence  and  under  his  direct  superintendence.  He  attended 
to  eveiy  detail  himeelf,  and  could  himself  do,  and  do  well,  all  that  ha 
ordered  others  to  do.  In  his  preliminary  report  he  has  described  the 
arrangements  on  board,  the  fittings  of  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
for  sounding  and  dredging,  the  system  of  preserving  BpocimenB,  and 
the  actual  work.  He  used  all  the  latest  inventions  when  he  fonnd 
them  to  answer  his  purposea  better  than  any  others,  but  he  did  not 
follow  blindly.  In  some  things  he  t«ok  a  way  of  hia  own.  For 
instanoe,  he  always  used  lines  of  aloe  fibre  made  in  the  ooantry,  and 
he  adopted  many  of  the  methods  of  his  friends  the  fishermen. 

In  the  first  year  excellent  work  was  done  near  the  month  of  the 
Tagns  and  off  Cape  Espichel.  The  deep  off  Albufeira  was  explored, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  was  joined  by  a  narrow  strait  to  other  deep 
places  near  the  fishing  village  of  Cezimbera  and  south-west  of  Cape 
Espichel.  It  was  in  these  deeps  that  the  most  interesting  specimens 
were  found,  some  of  them  new  to  science.  In  1896  as  many  as  fifty- 
seven  stations  were  fixed  where  soundings  were  taken  and  dredgings 
conducted,  resulting  in  a  large  collection.  The  plankton  also  received 
attention,  and  a  collection  of  the  sea-birds  was  made  from  the  Berlings 
to  Setubal.  i\Iuch  work  was  also  done  in  Caacaes  bay.  There  was  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  coUeotion  made  in  the  first  campaign  of  1896, 
in  the  museum  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Lisbon. 

A  aecond  yacht  Anwlia  was  obtained  for  the  campaign  of  1897. 
She  was  300  tons  and  32ii  H.P.  The  zoological  researches  of  that  year 
were  conducted  in  the  bay  between  Cape  Espichel  and  Sines.  There 
were  73  soundings  and  G3  dredgings  at  56  stations,  eapocial  aft«ntion 
being  given  to  collecting  specimens  of  the  sharks  and  dog-fiah  in  deeper 
soundings,  using  a  line  of  about  400  fathoms  to  twice  that  depth,  which 
is  sunk  by  a  weight,  and  working  from  a  boat  which  goes  under  sail 
to  the  spot  where  the  line  is  to  be  lowered.  The  sail  and  raEuts 
are  then  lowered,  and  the  boat  is  kept  head  to  wind  with  oars.  It 
reqnires  practice  to  feel  whether  a  fish  is  nibbling,  and  to  tell  when 
it  is  hooked.  The  thirty  apecies  of  Squali  that  were  collected  are 
divided  into  coaatal  and  abysmal  fish.  The  King  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  fish  which  have  come  dead  to  the  surfsce, 
and  off  the  hook,  are. retrieved  by  dogs  of  a  special  breed.  His  Majesty 
had  two,  named  Tejo*  and  Sardn.\  When  a  fish  comes  up  in  this  way, 
the  dog  jumps  out  of  the  boat  and  brings  it  back  so  carefiiUy  that  the 
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skin,  which  is  very  thin,  is  not  even  scratched.     The  King  aa^w  one 
dog  retrieve  an  Aphanopus  at  a  distance  of  200  yards. 

The  oceanographic  campaigns  were  con  tinned  annually  from  1896. 
In  1899   the   third  yacht  Amelia  was  obtained,  of  650  tons,   length 
180  feet,  H.P.  650.      She  was  fitted  with  a  laboratory,  wonld  make 
10  to  12  knots,  and  snited  admirably  in  all  respeots.     All  three  yachts 
were  bnilt  in  England.     In  1898  his  Majesty  had  oommenoed  his  very 
important  researches  respecting  the  tunny  fishery  off  the  coast   of 
Algarve.     The  fishery  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  by  what  in  Portugal  are  called  madrugues.    There  are  three 
kinds  of  these  fish  on  the  Algarve  coast,  the  Orcynua  thynnua^  or  tnnny 
proper,  0.  alalonga^  or  albacore,  and  Euihynnus  thunnina^  or  bonito.     In 
these  researches  the   King  expresses  his  acknowledgments  for  help 
received  firom  Mr.  Boulenger,  of  the  British  Museum,  from  Dr.  Barbosa 
du  Bocage,  of  Lisbon,  and  from  his  own  naturalist  and  shipmate, 
M.  Girard,  who  continued  investigations  respecting  the  tunny  fishery 
on  board  the  lAdoLdor  in  1900. 

Impressed  with  the  use  that  his  researches  would  be  to  an  important 
branch  of  Portuguese  industry,  the  King  determined  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  the  Algarve  coast.     A  series  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  boat- 
owners  and  fishermen,  their  answers  being  compared  with  the  actual 
observations  of  experts,  and  the  results  shown  in  carefully  constructed 
tables.    It  was  found  that  the  three  different    kinds  have  entirely 
different  times  for  going  and  coming.    The  tunny  proper  arrives  in 
May  and  June,  fat  and  heavy,  going  east,  when  it  is  called  abim  de 
direito.     It  appears  again,  very  thin,  in  July  and  August,  going  west, 
the   atum  de  revez.     The  going  into  the  Mediterranean  and  returning 
occupies  fifty-two  days.     The  take  in  going  up,  in  1898,  was  37,782  ;  in 
coming  down,  28,855.     The  king's  researches  had  reference  to  the  exact 
dates  of  coming  and  going  of  the  three  different  kinds,  the  positions 
occupied  off  the  coast  in  their  courses  to  and  fro,  and  the  causes  which 
influence  the  oscillations  and  variation  of  those  positions.     The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  of  great  importance  to  this  branch  of  Portuguese 
industry.     The  fishery  continues  for  four  months,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth  for  Algarve. 

In  his  Algarve  cruise,  the  King  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Oporto,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Fayal,  in  addition  to  ^ye  naval 
officers  and  the  naturalist,  M.  Girard. 

After  several  years  of  study  and  observation,  his  Majesty  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  a  great  service  would  be  done  for  the  Portuguese 
fishing  industry  by  the  publication  of  a  cainlogue  raisonne  of  all  the  fish 
freqnenting  the  neighbounng  seas,  indicating  their  habitat  with 
precision,  the  period  of  reproduction,  of  their  arrival,  the  exact  position 
of  their  lines  of  passage,  and  the  methods  of  taking  each  kind  which 
experience  had  shown  to  be  the  best. 
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In  1904  there  was  a  second  public  ezhibifcion  of  the  oollections. 
King  Carlos  was  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Lisbon  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  place  selected  was  the  Society's  splendid  hall,  with 
walls  adorned  by  statues  of  Portugal's  great  explorers  and  cosmographers. 
There  is  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  seeming  to  look  down  with 
approval  on  the  patriotic  labours  of  this  worthy  representative  of  his 
house.  There  too  are  Vasoo  da  Gama,  Tristam  da  Ounha,  Albuquerque, 
d' Almeida,  Castro,  Cabral,  Cortereal,  and  the  great  oosmographer,  Pedro 
Nunez,  whose  rare  *Arte  de  Navegar'  (1573)  was  possessed  by  the 
King,  but  is  not  yet  in  o]^r  library.  Surely  no  more  appropriate  place 
could  have  been  found  for  the  display  of  such  a  collection  made  by  the 
most  worthy  countryman  of  the  mighty  dead. 

King  Carlos  divided  his  collection  into  five  sections — 

Costeira — fish  found  from  the  surface  to  110  fathoms. 

Abyssmal — below  110  fathoms. 

Pelagica. 

Bathypelagica — never  ascending  from  the  depths. 

Pelagohathyca — abysmal,  but  found  at  certain  times^  of  the  day  near 
the  surface. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  catches  are  the  Odofitaspis  n(isutu8y 
Bragan9a,  a  species  of  shark  new  to  science ;  the  Himantohphua  Oroen- 
landicus,  of  which  there  is  one  other  specimen  in  the  Copenhagen 
museum,  the  Aphanopua  carho,  the  Chlamydoselachua  anguincus^  first  dis- 
covered in  the  Japan  seas,  the  Panapsea  Aldrovandi,  a  bivalve  mollusk, 
and  the  Saccopharyn  ampulldceus,  taken  7  miles  south-west  of  Cascaes. 

But  the  services  of  King  Carlos  to  science  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  ocean.  He  was  equally  active  on  shore,  and  he  made  his  love  of 
sport  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  research,  while  taking 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  people,  and  in  their  pursuits. 
Dressed  like  one  of  themselves,  the  King  was  well  known  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  farmsteads  of  Alemtejo. 

His  Majesty  conceived  a  plan  for  preparing  and  bringing  out  a 
complete  manual  of  the  avi-fauna  of  Portugal.  The  first  fascicule  was 
completed  in  1903,  comprising  the  Pasgeres  (Turdtdas),  with  twenty  large 
coloured  plates.  There  are  notes  to  each  bird,  recording  the  King's 
observations  of  its  first  appearance  and  departure,  locality,  and  habits. 
The  second  fascicule^  with  nineteen  coloured  plates,  included  all  the 
Sylvias^  and  was  completed  in  1907.  Others  were  to  follow,  and  the 
Introduction,  which  would  have  been  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
was  to  have  been  in  the  last  number. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  patriotic  activities,  a  foul  and  dastardly 
murder  deprived  his  country  and  the  world  of  science  of  this  most  gifted 
prince.  Beloved  and  lamented  by  all  that  is  best  in  the  land,  high  and 
low,  but  especially  by  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts  and  the  peasants  of 
Alemtejo,  King  Carlos  will  be  remembered  in  history  as  the  worthy 
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deaoendant  of  the  great  Constable,  and  as  a  king  who  loved  aoienoe 
hot  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  chiefly  for  its  usefulness  in  farthering 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  This  is  not  the  place  to  say  more  on  the 
subject  of  the  loss  to  his  country.  But  we  deplore  the  loss  to  soienoe 
of  an  illustrious  prince  so  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  suoh  valuable 
work. 

The  young  King  Manual  II.  has  been  pleased  to  present  the  present 
writer,  through  our  colleague,  Captain  Ernesto  VasconoelloB,  with  the 
works  of  his  late  Majesty,  which  wiU  form  a  yalued  addition  to  the 
Society's  library.     Four  yolumes  are  in  quarter : 

I.  'BesultadoB  das  Investigagoes  Scientiflcas.'     Pescas  Maritimas     L 

Fesca  do  Atuu  no  Algarve.      Three  coloured  plates  and  8   maps. 

(Lisboa,  1899.) 
IL  '  Besultados    das     Investiga^oes      Soientificas.'     Icthyologia.       II. 

Esquales   obtidos  nas   costas  de   Portugal,   1896-1903.      (Lifihoa, 

1904.) 

III.  *  Catologo  I^ustrado  das  Aves  de  Portugal  Sedentarias  de  arriba^ao 
e  accidentaes.*  Fascicalo  I.  Aves.  Passeres.  Turdidse.  (Lisboa, 
1900.) 

IV.  Fasciculo  II.      Sylvias.     (Lisboa,  1907.) 

There  are  also  four  in  octayo  : 

I.  '  Bulletin  des  campagnes  scientiGques  acoomplies  sur  le  yacht  Amelia^ 

par  D.  Carlos  do  Bragan9a.'  I.  Bapport  sur  les  campagnes  de 
1896  to  1900.  Fascicule  I.  Introduction.  Campagne  de  1896. 
Bapport  Pr^liminaire. 

II.  '  Yacht  Amelia,     Campanha  Oceanographioa,  1896.*     (Lisboa,  1897.) 

Pp.  20. 

III.  '  Catalogo  das  Colleocoes  expostas.'     1003.     (Exposi^ao  Agricola.) 

IV.  *  Carrosses  de  ceremonies  de  fetes  de  la  Maison  Boyale  de  Portugal.' 

Exposicion  de  Milan.     1906. 


SOME  AFTER-LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA 

EARTHQUAKE. 

By  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  P.R.a.S. 

I  sp£NT  Christmas  Day,  1906,  in  San  Francisco.  Standing  at  the  top  of 
'*Nob"  hill,  a  heart-sickening  panorama  presented  itself.  Nearly 
9  square  miles  of  ruins  comprised  the  foreground,  and  only  here  and 
there  could  a  sign  of  rehabilitation  be  seen.  Two  or  three  of  the  more 
important  street  railway  lines  were  in  operation,  but  not  half  the 
streets  of  the  burnt  district  were  passable  except  to  foot  traffic. 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  week  preceding  Christmas  of  1907  in  the  city, 
and  a  more  wonderful  transformation  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  it  could 
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be  realized  ooly  when  it  wae  Keen.  From  5000  to  "000  buildings  wBi'e 
tliea  under  way,  aad  during  the  time  of  my  etay  I  was  nut  out  of 
hearing  of  the  rat-tat-tat -tat  of  the  maohiDe-riveter  and  the  hii>a  of 
eecaping  ooiupreBBed  air.  The  moral  tu  whioh  the  maohiue- riveter 
points  IB  the  fact  that  San  FranciKOo  has  learned  an  object  lesson  for 
application  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  earthquakes  and  human 
beings  occur  at  the  same  time.  The  engineer,  architect,  and  builder 
has  been  prompt  to  get  this  lesson  by  heart. 

There  is  still  the  debatable  qaestion  as  to  which  was  the  mote  severe 
— the  shook  of  186B  or  that  of  1906.  Those  who  suffered  the  experience 
of  1808,  among  whom  I  was  one,  are  inolined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
fully  as  severe  as  that  of  190<).  Ho  far  as  the  damage  to  property  is 
concerned,  however,  there  is  no  cjuefition :  setting  aside  the  loss  from 
fire,  the  destruction  caused  by  the  shock  of  1906  was  anywhere  from 
three  to  five  times  as  great  as  that  cf  18C8.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  latter  shock  needs  to  have  been  greater 
in  order  to  have  produced  the  greater  destruction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  buildings  standing  in  1906  which  survived 
the  shock  of  1868 — and  there  were  many  thousands  of  them — were  nearly 
forty  years  older,  and  bad  also  been  subjected  to  the  racking  of  many 
light  shocks  in  the  mean  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  buildings 
erected  as  tenements  and  residences  by  real  estate  syndicates  and 
Bpeoulating  companies  in  recent  years  were  notoriously  flimsy.  This 
applies  not  only  to  timber-frame  buildings,  bat  also  to  those  built 
of  brick  or  of  stone.  Some  of  the  brick  buildings  erected  in  the  past 
twenty  years  would  not  have  stood  alone ;  they  were  practically  held 
up  by  the  walls  of  better  structures  between  which  they  were  built. 

The  demolition  of  buildings  too  badly  injured  for  repair,  and  the 
repair  of  structures  not  demanding  demolition,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
an  important  and  fundamental  fact,  so  far  as  there  may  be  assooiation 
between  earthquakes  and  buildings,  namely — that  to  escape  destruction, 
a  building  must  vibrate  as  a  whole ;  if  it  vibrates  in  segments  it  is  far 
more  apt  to  sufiur  serious  damage  in  even  a  light  shock.  Perhaps  the 
first  idea  of  the  vibration  of  a  building  as  a  whole  might  be  illustrated 
as  a  fairly  rigid  but  slightly  elastic  body  fixed  as  to  its  lower  and 
oscillating  at  its  upper  end.  But  that  is  just  what  does  not  occur 
in  earthquake  vibrations  ;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  inertia,  the  top  of 
the  stmcture  tends  to  remain  fixed,  while  the  greatest  amplitude  of 
vibration  is  at  the  bottom.  The  careful  obaervaticns  of  engineers  and 
builders  are  almost  a  unit  in  the  establishment  of  this  fact.  That  the 
greater  amplitude  of  vibration  might  occur  at  the  top  of  the  structure, 
if  the  oonditionB  were  right,  goes  without  saying.  The  important  fact 
in  the  present  case  is  that  it  did  not. 

It  is  also  good  to  know  that  buildings  may  be  oonstructed  so  as  to  be 
secure  against  material  damage  by  shocks  even  severer  than  those  of 
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1868  and  1906.*  In  the  Spanish- American  oountries  situated  in  earth- 
quake regions,  the  buildings  are  built  of  brick  or  of  adchS^  a  sun-baked 
clay ;  rarely  are  they  more  than  two  stories  in  height.  Often  they  are 
thrown  down  by  severe  shocks,  but  they  nevertheless  have  a  remarkable 
stability.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  those  same  addbS  buildings 
so  badly  broken  and  cracked  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  draw  a  square 
of  4  feet  on  the  surface  of  a  wall  without  crossing  one  or  more  oraoks. 
But  the  owner  complacently  stuffs  the  cracks  with  thin  clay  and 
patiently  awaits  the  next  temblor.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  inoorreot 
to  assume  that  the  friability  of  its  thick  walls  is  the  chief  factor  of  the 
stability  of  the  <idoh6  structure* 

Next  to  the  brick  chimney,  which  simply  invites  destruction,  the 
ordinary  brick  building  three  or  four  stories  in  height  was  the  type  of 
structure  that  suffered  most  in  California.  It  would  be  hardly  true  to 
say  that  the  shock  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them,  but  those  which  were 
uninjured  were  few  and  far  between,  and  were  distinguished  by  two  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics : — 

Foundations  so  strong  and  well  bonded  that  they  acted  as  a  unit^. 

Well-built  interior  transverse  as  well  as  longitudinal  walls. 

Mortar  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  cement.  • 

Lateral  walls  tied  by  means  of  joists  or  by  iron  rods. 

Trussed  roofs  with  tie-rods  for  the  lower  chords. 

In  many  instances  the  collapse  of  a  roof  neither  pinned  to  the  walls 
nor  trussed  so  as  to  maintain  its  own  weight,  caused  the  walls  to 
spread  and  fall.  This  was  noticeable  in  several  churches  and  school- 
houses.  In  the  great  majority  of  brick  buildings,  poor  mortar,  thin 
walls,  a  careless  bond,  and  lack  of  good  interior  walls  were  responsible 
for  the  collapse  of  the  building.  Stone  buildings,  on  the  whole,  suffered 
much  less  than  brick  structures,  and  in  power  of  resiBtanoe  were  com- 
parable with  the  best  type  of  the  latter.  There  was  not  much  apparent 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  buildings  made  of  stone  facing  with 
rubble  backing  and  those  of  regularly  cut  ashlars.  Most  of  them 
were  expensive  office  buildings,  in  the  construction  of  which  money 
was  not  spaltdf  pWmc  of  them  were  top-heavy ;  some  were  too  rigid  to 
be  elastic.  The  buildings  of  Stanford  University  possessed  both  defects, 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  have  them  earthquake  proof.  It  is 
now  thought  that  the  liberal  use  of  tying-rods  would  have  done  much 
to  save  these  buildings. 

The  Palace  Hotel  deserves  a  brief  description.  It  was  the  first  high 
building  erected  in  San  Francisco,  and  work  on  it  was  begun  only  a 


♦  The  shock  of  1872  in  Inyo  ooonty,  California,  wae  undoubtedly  much  aeveror, 
but  the  region  was  practically  uninhabited  and  without  large  structures.  Had 
a  shock  of  the  severity  of  this  earthquake  occurred  in  a  populous  region  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  would  have  been  great.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  men  working  in  the 
lower  levels  of  mines  scarcely  felt  the  shock. 
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short  time  after  the  earthqnake  of  1868.  Before  it§  completioo,  there 
were  bnt  few  bnildings  in  San  FranciBco  more  than  five  stories  in 
height.  The  Palace  Hotel  was  nine  Btories  above  ground  ;  it  was  faced 
with  Htone,  bat  Bnbstantially  the  building  was  of  brick.  There  were 
numoroua  oroes  walls;  iron  rods  were  freely  nsed  in  reinforcing  the 
outer  walls;  the  masonry  was  the  best  in  quality  that  could  be 
devised.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  scarcely  injured  by  the 
shock.  Other  briok-and- stone  bnildinga,  not  so  lofty,  but  just  ati 
subatantially  built,  except  for  the  metal  reinforcement,  were  far  more 
seriously  damaged.  It  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  iron 
reinforcement  added  materially  to  ita  power  to  resist  the  shook. 

The  moral  is  obvious ;  brick-and-stone  buildings  of  the  class  de- 
scribed are  not  earthquake-proof,  and  they  i^bould  not  be  tolerated  in 
an  earthquake  region — and  it  must  be  noted  that  San  Francisco  is 
traversed  by  several  faults  along  which  earthquakes  are  certain  to  ooour. 

Timber-frame  or  "  balloon- frame "  buildings  may  be  constructed 
BO  as  to  resist  severe  shocks  without  material  damage.  Many  such 
bnildings  stood  on  Btilt«;  they  were  promptly  dumped  to  the  ground. 
Others  were  built  on  well-made  brink  foundations,  but  not  being 
anchored  to  the  latter,  they  were  thrown  down.  The  most  common 
defect  was  a  failure  to  continue  the  studding  and  frame-puets  of  the 
firat  story  up  into  the  aeoond,  breaking  the  joints  at  different  elevations. 
It  was  a  very  common  practice  to  break  all  joints  in  studding  and  poets 
at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  starting  all  the  timbers  for  the  second 
story  on  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  first.  It  is  evident  that  a  house 
thus  constructed  has  as  many  units  as  there  are  stories;  it  is  equally 
plain  that  a  very  light  shock  will  Bhatter  sach  a  stincturo.  An  old 
hotel,  the  Valencia,  built  in  this  manner,  collapsed,  splintered  into  a 
heap  of  lUbris  at  the  first  shock,  with  a  dreadful  loaa  of  life. 

The  lessons  of  exjierienoe  are — first,  the  frame  muHt  be  a  unit  in 
structure,  and  not  broken  into  segments  at  the  junction  of  stories ; 
second,  there  must  be  a  good  foundation  to  which  the  building  is 
securely  pinned ;  third,  the  roof  timbers  should  be  trussed  or  tied  bo 
that  the  roof  is  self-supporting,  and  also  pinned  to  the  frame;  fourth, 
the  chimney  should  be  thick  and  strong  below  the  roof-line,  and  loosely 
constructed  above  it.  Bnilt  according  to  these  specifications,  a  timber- 
frame  strtioture  is  almost  the  ideal  for  a  dwelling.  The  cracking  of 
plaster  ceilings  and  walls  will  be  the  chief  damage.  The  necesaity  of 
pinning  the  bnilding  to  the  fotindationa  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  many 
which  were  not  thna  secured  were  thrown  from  their  foundations,  and 
several  were  shot  into  the  ocean. 

The  buildings  which  suffered  least  of  all  were  the  high  "sky- 
Boropera."  Briefly  described,  these  buildings  consisted  each  of  a  well- 
braced  steel  cage  encased  in  stone  and  brick.  Several  of  these  were 
twelve  stories  in  height;  some  were  even  higher.     In  many  instances 
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these  buildings  were  oonstruoted  with  self-supporting  walls  of  maaonxy* 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  suffered  more  damage  than  those 
whose  masonry  rested  on  the  steel  frames.  So  little  w^as  the  damage 
to  the  steel  cage  "  cased  "  buildings,  that  nearly  all  the  high  stmotares 
now  in  construction  are  of  this  class. 

Some  incidental  lessons  are  also  apparent.  The  old  axiom  that  the 
triangle  is  the  only  figure  that  cannot  be  changed  in  shape  without 
changing  the  length  of  its  sides  is  still  true.  The  moral  is,  that 
diagonal  framing,  whereyer  the  structure  will  permit  its  use,  is  yet 
a  virtue ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  generous  use  of  knee  braces 
and  spandrel  girders.  Interior  and  exterior  facing  stones  or  brick 
should  be  most  carefully  bonded,  firont  to  back;  and  the  use  of  lean 
mortar  is  but  little  less  than  a  crime. 

There  were  practically  no  buildings  that  afford  a  serviceable  know- 
ledge of  the  resisting  power  of  reinforoed  concrete.  Many  of  the 
buildings  now  under  way  or  recently  completed  are  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  conservative  engineers  and  builders  that  confidenoe 
in  their  stability  against  earthquakes  will  not  be  misplaced.  In  the 
past,  severe  shocks  have  occurred  along  the  San  Andreas  fault,  whioh 
traverses  San  Francisco,  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  occur  also  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  a  contribution  on  the  mechanics  of  building  and  of 
structural  engineering  may  not  be  strictly  logical  in  the  pages  of  the 
Geographical  Journal,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  knowledge  that  should  become 
as  widely  diffused  as  possible.  San  Francisco  has  paid  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  to  obtain  the  knowledge  taught  by  this 
object  lesson,  and  she  is  willing  that  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be  a 
kindergarten  class  to  avail  itself  of  the  knowledge  whioh  she  has 
obtained  by  experience. 
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By  Captain  P.  K.  KOZLOFF. 

On  June  11  the  caravan  recommenced  its  march,  accompanied  by  the  Tangut 
guide,  proceeding  up  along  the  nullah  towards  the  pass,  which  I  had  previously 
reconnoitred,  reaching  the  summit  without  mishap  by  9  a.m.  A  few  moments 
before  our  arrival  a  bear  had  passed  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and,  evidently  scent- 
ing us  on  the  breeze,  had  rapidly  hurried  off  amongst  the  rocks.  On  this— our 
second — visit  the  pass  received  us  with  anything  but  hospitality.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  while  grey  dismal  clouds,  detaching  themselves  from  the  higher  wool- 
enveloped  peaks,  at  times  sprinkled  the  hill  with  thiu  snow.  No  voices  of  birds 
could  be  heard  in  the  cold  air.  The  view  to  the  south  was  equally  depressing,  for 
we  could  scarcely  make  out  even  the  whereabouts  of  the  lake,  which  had  before 
seemed  so  clear  as  to  make  us  think  it  was  at  no  great  distance. 

*  Continued  from  p.  415. 
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DeEcaodiDg  into  the  vallef ,  we  pitched  camp  on  the  first  grasaj  ajxiC  we  came  to, 
which,  judging  bj  the  Itacea  of  Grea,  had  been  fairly  frequently  visited  by  local 
Hhikories.  The  weatbar  stitl  continnod  to  be  bad,  and  a  cold  guBty  wind  brought 
home  to  one  the  full  extent  of  the  tnciecncncy.  8qow  fell  all  night,  bo  that  in  the 
morning  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  a  white  mantla  Bome  S  inches  deep. 
The  thermometer  fell  to  7°,  and  it  seemed  like  winter,  but  the  eight  of  a  dark 
anowlOBe  tract  of  country  away  to  the  south,  near  the  Oring-Nor,  aeaiated  to 
alleviate  our  misery.  The  cause  of  this  tract  alone  having  escaped  the  snow  was 
explained  by  our  guide  as  follows :  "  This  phenomenon  ia  coniaion  to  the  winter 
as  well  as  summer,  and,  according  to  old  men,  has  been  visible  from  immemorial 
times,  ever  since  Jhe  arrival  there  of  a  wonderful  block  fox." 

Whan  the  weather  cleared  we  proceeded  down  the  valley,  steering  for  the 
nearest  bay  in  the  northern  shore  of  the  take.  The  snow  soon  melted,  ospecially 
when  the  sun  peep«d  out  from  behind  the  moving  cloiida.  Nature  again  came  to 
life,  an<l  larks,  both  lai^e  and  small  {Otoeary»  Elweti  and  Calandrflla  Ihibelana), 
flying  from  hillock  to  hillock,  gladdened  tbo  air  with  the  sweetness  of  their  song. 
Having  forded  a  muddy  and  dirty  yellow  gtreani,  which  in  places  left  its  flat  flinty 
bed,  we  hastened  acrosa  a  piece  of  dry  snowless  ground.  However,  as  the  lake 
was  still  some  distance  olT,  and  as  we  hod  to  feed  the  starving  animals  and  dry 
our  tentB,  etc.,  now  heavy  with  moisture,  we  retraced  our  footsteps  to  the  stream 
which  we  had  left,  and  pitched  camp  for  the  night.  By  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  June  13,  the  white  tents  of  the  expedition  were  marking  the  source  of 
the  noted  Chinese  river,  or  rather  its  place  of  exit  from  the  Oring-nor,  whose 
greeny-blue  waves  were  noidly  lap[iing  its  sandy  shores.  On  the  afternoon 
of  our  arrival  here  we  met  a  party  of  Tibetans  of  the  M'golok  tribe,  consisting 
of  four  men,  whom  we  received  with  the  usual  hospitality.  They  told  us  that 
they  were  only  the  small  advance-guard  of  a  numerous  N'golok  caravan,  encamped 
on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  neighbouring  lake—the  Tso-Enor.  The  number 
oE  these  pilgrims,  who  were  returning  from  Lhasa  to  the  Yellow  river,  or  Ma-chu, 
they  placed  at  GOO  men,  woven,  and  children,  who  were  divided  into  eighty 
fires,  or  groups,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  chiefs  (Rinchin-sham)  with 
tno  thousand  animals — bulls  and  horses — and  small  flocks  of  sheep,  driven  in 
the  rear  of  each  of  their  echelons.  To  our  other  questions  they  either  refused  to 
reply  or  answered  cautiously,  despite  the  generous  gifts  we  offered,  and  which  they 
willingly  accepted.  The  substance  of  our  conversation  both  at  this  and  at  subse- 
quent meetings  with  N'golokswas  briefly  as  to  the  nature  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yellow  river  to  the  east,  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  internal  administration. 
When  we  expressed  a  deaire  to  proceed  along  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  to 
become  persoiuLlly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living  of  these  independent 
Tibetans,  they  espreasod  the  greatest  displeasure,  and  endeavoured  to  change  the 
conversation. 

When  they  came  to  our  camp  they^pretended  not  to  look  at  our  equipment  and 
arms,  endeavouring,  evidently,  to  hide  the  natural  curiosity  which  these  produced 
Noticing  this,  we  made  a  point  of  showing  them  our  "  three -line "  rifle  with  it^ 
magazine.  "Although  your  numbers  are  few,"  said  one  of  them,  "no  one  insults 
you ;  your  valuable  rifle  witl  always  protect  you.  The  N'goloks  can  only  gat  the 
batter  of  you  by  stratagem  and  cunning.  For  instance,  having  got  into  your 
camp  in  the  guise  of  merchants  selling  eatables,  with  a  party  of  thirty  men  or 
so,  and  having,  at  a  given  Bignal,  suddenly  drawn  onr  swords  and  fallen  upon 
you,  we  could  kill  you  all  in  a  coaple  of  minutes  You  cannot  always  wear  your 
arms  when  out  in  the  open  v&Uey."  Afterwards,  when  they  had  been  shown 
the  latest  tbinga  in  revolvers,  they  were  still  more  delighted,  and  remarked,  "  The 
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Bussians  are  too  well  armed  for  such  a  plan  to  come  off.  They  would  pall  thew 
little  guns  out  of  their  pockets  and  kill  us  before  any  of  us  could  do  anythiiig.'' 
"  I  remember,"  continued  one  of  them,  **  how  we  tried  to  fight  somo  men  like 
you  in  the  Amne-machin,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  save  that  many  of  us  were 
killed."*  "Hulloa,  my  friend,"  thought  T,  "you  and  I  are  old  acquaintanceB.'* 
And,  interested  with  what  he  said,  I  asked  him  where  the  men  of  whom  he  was 
speakiug  had  been  going.  Without  a  moment's  hesitatioD,  he  replied,  **  To  the 
monastery  of  Rarchba-gomba,  which  they  probably  would  have  reached  if  one  oi 
their  commanders  or  officials  had  not  lost  his  head,  which  was  the  reason  why 
the  Bussians  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  Toso-nor.*'  t  Thus  ended  the  inter* 
view  with  the  first  N'goloks  whom  we  met.  • 

On  the  way  to  the  Oring-nor,  and  also  when  camped  by  its  shores,  we  saw  the 
principal  N*golok  caravan  on  the  march,  moving  by  sections.  It  was  split  up  into 
families,  the  children,  both  big  and  little,  being  carried  in  open  boxes  or  baskets  on 
either  side  of  the  animals,  while  infants  were  carried  in  their  mothers'  bosoms, 
llieir  household  effects  were  carried  on  yaks.  For  two  whole  days  the  long  string 
passed  within  sight  of  our  camp,  and  while  watching  the  march  of  these  wild  hordes, 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  ancient  history  and  its  descriptions  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  other  nomadic  races  into  EJurope. 

Judging  that  we  should  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  in  the  bend 
of  the  upper  Hoang-Ho,  so  as  to  put  in  a  lot  of  geographical,  ethnographical,  and 
natural  history  work,  I  made  up  my  mind  invariably  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  nomadp,  and  in  particular  with  the  N'goloks,  with  whom  Bussian  expeditions 
had  already  most  unfortunately  been  compelled  to  fight  in  self-defence.    We  were, 
accordingly,  delighted  at  meeting  the  N'goloks  on  their  way  home,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  principal  men,  and  we  hoped  by  friendliness  and  getting  to 
know  each  other  so  to  gain  their  good  will  as  to  secure  a  safe  conduct  down  the 
unknown  upper  reaches  of  the  river.    As  soon  as  we  had  pitched  our  camp  by  the 
lake  on  a  nice  piece  of  ground,  which  lent  itself  admirably  to  defence,  three  of  them 
arrived  to  visit  us.    An  old  man — a  Mongol-N'golok  J — who  was  assistant  to 
Binchin-sham,  and  two  other  Mongols,  not  counting  some  seven  men  who  com- 
posed  the  former^s  escort,  constituted  the  party.     Among   the  escort  were  some 
fourteen-year-old  lads,  who  tried  to  show  off  their  skill  with  their  weapons  as  well 
as  their  horsemanship.    The  Mongol-N'goloks  had  long  ago  become  tibetanized. 
They  had  intermarried  with  the  N'goloks,  spoke  Tibetan  fluently,  and,  to  look  at, 
had  the  same  type  of  features  as  the  Tibetans.    After  dismounting,  these  Mongol- 
N'goloks,  though  armed  to  the  teeth,  calmly  walked  into  our  camp,  and  only 
parted  with  their  arms  at  our  request.    Then,  taking  the  seat  usually  reserved  for 
guests,  after  in  a  few  words  welcoming  us,  they  asked  who  we  were,  and  whither 
we  were  going  ?    I  replied  that  we  were  Bussians,  that  we  had  come  from  a  great 
distance,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  countries  and  peoples,  and  that  we 
hoped  soon  also  to  be  able  to  visit  their  land.    And  I  added  that  we  were,  therefore, 
most  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  the  bravest  of  the  Tibetan  tribes, 
for  whose  chieftain  we  had  brought  some  handsome  gifts.     "  I  hope,"  I  concluded, 
"  that  nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  my  maintaining  good  relations  with  your 
chieftain,  and  that  guides  for  our  trip  down  the  river  Ma-chu  will  not  be  refused 


*  He  referred,  evidently,  to  the  attack  made  by  the  N'goloks  on  Boborovsky's  ex- 
pedition in  the  Amne-machin  mountains. 

t  Boborovsky  had  a  paralytic  seizure  just  before  the  N'goloks  attacked  us. 

X  These  Mongol-N'goloks,  or  Mongols  of  the  Ma-chu,  are  divided  into  four 
camps. 
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UB."  To  this  the  greybeard,  without  a  moDient's  liesitation,  and  without  even 
referring  the  matter  Ui  Kinchia-sham,  euergotically  replied,  "  He  won't  give  you  a 
guide.  I  will  let  you  know  whether  he  will  grant  an  iotarTiew  to  one  of  your 
assistants,  both  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  your  preseots  as  well  as  for  peraonal 


» 


After  an  hour's  conTersntion  they  got  up  to  go,  twtiiig,  however,  Bome  tea  and 
sweets  before  departing. 

The  reply,  which  we  so  BtutJousIy  awaited,  was  oventually  brought  to  us  by  the 
same  hoary-headed  old  diplomat,  who  snuouaced  his  message  as  follows:  "Our 
prince  nuiiier  desires  your  acquaintance  nor  your  friendship,  and  consequently 
doolines  to  provide  you  with  a  guide.  AcquaintAiiue  with  bim  and  guides  provided 
by  him  would  not  in  any  case  give  Russians  a  safe  conduct,  as  an  armed  conflict 
might  easily  ensue  between  them  and  others  nut  under  his  immediate  authority. 
A  quarrel  is  more  likety  to  arise  wilh  the  uihabitaDts  of  camps  under  the  other  six 
princes,  foe  which  Kinchin-sham  might,  if  be  had  assisted  you,  be  held  responsible. 
Only  last  year,  1899,  on  receiving  information  from  Sining  Fu  ot  the  intention  of 
some  Russians  to  enter  our  country,  he  began  to  collect  his  troops  to  oppose  them." 
I  still  tried  to  convince  the  ambassador  of  our  bannlessness.  I  explained  to  him 
how  in  all  my  four  journeys,  when  I  hod  traversed  many  lands  and  met  many 
people,  I  had  been  everywhere  received  in  a  hospitable  and  friendly  spirit,  while 
here  for  the  Urst  time  1  was  meeting  with  discourtesy  and  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  N'goloks, 

But  in  spite  of  all  my  arguments,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  after  the  death  in  the 
preceding  year  of  his  wife — the  sister  of  the  then  Gegen  of  Labran,  who  exercised 
a  softening  .in  Quencc  on  her  husbaad's  character—Rinchiu-sbam  had  sworn  before 
the  Dalai-Lama  at  Lhasa  to  refrain  from  killing,  and  bad  ordered  those  under  bim  W 
return  homo  in  a  peaceful  spirit,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  no  sooner  reached  bis 
native  valleys  and  hills,  so  often  smeared  with  blood,  than  his  desire  fur  peace  had 
evaporated.  Next  morning  the  prince's  secretary  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
our  camp,  which  caused  us  to  indulge  in  mournful  rellecdons,  for  in  his  non- 
ai)i>earaoce  wo  were  compelled  to  resd  the  ill-will  of  the  N'goloks  towards  us,  and 
to  recognixe  the  possibility  of  a  fight.  Thus,  sad  to  relate,  we  were  unable  to  visit 
these  particular  nomads  either  on  our  journey  south  or  on  our  return  northwards 
to  the  Tsaidam.  But  the  fragments  of  information  which  we  were  able  to  gather 
by  questioning  various  individual  tribesmen  and  Iheir  neighbours  the  Inhabitants 
of  Ja-chu-Kava  will  not  be  found  altogether  superfluous,  as  they  throw  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  light  upon  that  most  interesting  nationality,  of  which  till 
a  few  years  ago  almost  nothing  was  known.* 

For  how  long  the  N'golok  tribe  has  been  in  existence  we  were  unable  to 
ascertain.  We  were  told  that  at  one  lime  Lin-gesur  or  Oesur-Khan  had  passed 
through  their  country,  and  that  in  the  distant  ages  one  of  the  Dalai-Lamas  had 
cursed  them.  He  is  also  supirased  to  have  cursed  another  Tibetan  tribe  at  the  sauio 
lime — a  tribe  living  somewhere  to  the  south  near  the  Indian  frontier — and  for 
this  reason  neither  ot  these  would  acknowledge  his  authority  or  accept  his  faith 
(Buddhism).  To  this  day  the  curse  is  supposed  to  hang  over  the  N'goloks,  though 
they  now  are  professedly  Buddhista.     They,  however,  do  not  acknowledge  the 

"  Ja-ohn-kava  is  the  western  portion  of  Dc?rg^,  one  of  the  largest  districts  in 
sastern  Tibet,  through  wlilch  the  expedition  passed  on  retnruing  to  the  Tsaidam  from 
the  Lkbado  district.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Ja-chu-kava  are  nomads,  who  live  in  tlie 
upper  Ja-chu  or  Ynlnn-tsKyan,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue  river,  and  are  the  N'eolcka' 
nearest  oeighbanrs  on  the  south-west 
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authority  of  tbe  Dalai-Lama  aoy  more  than  that  of  China.  If  they  rob  any  one, 
or  if  Bome  one  Bteala  their  csltle,  they  aaaume  the  moBt  arrogant  attitudo  in  the 
subsequent  negotiationa,  which  thoy  preface  by  Baying,  "You  cannot  compare  us 
N'golokB  with  other  people.  You  " — to  whatever  Tibetan  they  may  bo  addreseing — 
"obey  the  laws  of  atrangers,  the  lawd  of  the  Dalai-Lama,  of  China,  and  of  any  of 
your  petty  chiefs.  You  aro  afraid  of  every  one  ;  to  escape  punishment  you  obey 
every  one.  And  tbe  result  is  that  you  are  afraid  of  everything.  And  not  only  you, 
but  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  the  same.  We  N'goloks,  on  the  oth«r  hand, 
have  from  time  Immemorial  obeyed  none  but  our  own  laws,  none  but  oat  own 
convictiunB.  A  N'golok  is  bom  with  a  knowledge  of  his  freedom,  and  with  hia 
mother's  milk  imbibes  aome  acquaintance  wilh  his  laws.  They  have  never  been 
altered.  Almost  in  bis  mother's  womb  be  learns  to  handle  arms.  Hia  forbean 
were  warriors — were  brave  and  fearleea  men,  even  as  we  to-day  are  their  worthy 
deacendants.  To  the  advice  of  A  stranger  we  will  not  huarken,  nor  will  wo  obey 
ought  but  the  voice  of  that  conscience  with  which  each  H'golok  enters  the  world. 
This  is  why  we  have  ever  been  free  as  now,  and  are  the  slaves  of  none — neither  of 
Bogdokhan,  nor  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  Our  tribe  is  the  most  respected  and  mighty 
in  Tibet,  and  we  rightiy  look  down  with  contempt  on  both  Chinaman  and  Tibetan." 

Tbe  fact  that  the  N'goloks  plunder  the  Gfigins  and  vanquish  the  troopa  of 
Bogdokan  is  evidence  that  they  really  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  eilfaar 
the  Dalai-Lama  or  of  China.  Five  reincamsted  followers  of  Daranata,  proceeding 
towarilJ  Lhasa  with  an  escort  of  Manchurians,  were  held  up  on  the  road  and  robbed 
by  them,  while  most  of  the  cscurt  were  slain.  Some  of  these  and  the  Mongol 
princes  accompanjing  Daranata  were  actually  obliged  to  return  to  the  Teaidam 
barefooted  and  hungry.  Daranata  himself  succeeded  in  escaping  earlier.  The 
N'goloks  frequently  waylay  caravans  of  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Lhasa  and  rob 
them  of,  as  tbe  aaying  goes,  "  their  last  shirts." 

According  to  the  Ja-Chu-Kava-ites,  the  N'goloks  number  more  than  60,000 
families,  but  we  had  no  chance  of  testing  the  truth  of  what  they  said.  Thtai 
statement,  also,  a«  to  the  strength  of  the  N'goloks  dwelling  in  the  Archun  district, 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  upper  Uoang  Ho,  muit  also  wait  upon  tbe  future  for  conBrma- 
tion.  1'he  inhabitants  of  this  Archun  district,  who  call  themselves  N'golok-Arobun 
Kaksums,  are  said  to  consist  of  about  26,S0O  families  undi?r  seven  leading 
chiefCaina,  Of  these,  at  present  the  most  important  ia  Norbu-dander,  who  waa  the 
highest  in  rank  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  after  the  well-known  and 
powerful  N'golok  family  of  Eangren-aen,  now  extinct.  The  number  of  familiee  in 
Norbu-dandePs  own  camp  is  1000.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  under  his  command 
more  than  twenty  other  camjw,  and  as  the  strength  of  each  is  computed  at  100 
families,  they  must  contain  altogether  about  2000  families. 

In  the  deceased  Kangrea-sen'a  (lersonal  camp,  which  used  to  be  considered  the 
biggest,  there  are  computed  lobe  11,000  families;  but  as  bis  authority  also  extended 
over  Srteen  other  cacnps  containing  2000  families,  be  may  be  said  to  have  hod  under 
him  some  13,000  families  in  all.  Amoogat  the  Hfteen  camps  was  the  must  western 
camp  of  the  N'goloks,  called  Ehorchi.  We  came  across  it  on  the  march  when  ami 
the  river  Serg-chu  (a  right-handed  tributary  of  tbe  upper  Hoang  Ho)  on  our  ratom 
journey,  and  estimated  its  strength  at  600  families. 

Third  in  seniority  of  the  seven  chieftains  comes  Eansuir-aeQ,  who  has  command 
of  1300  Aunilies  contained  in  thirteen  camps,  in  addition  to  1000  families  in  his  own 
camp.  Next  is  Blncbin-Bham,  with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted.  In  addition 
to  his  own  camp  of  TOO  families,  he  has  control  over  four  other  camps  with  about 
1600  familiee  of  Mongot-olota  from  tbe  Koko-nor.  Anchln-dopa,  the  fifth  chieftain, 
has  command  of  1600  families,  of  which  1000  are  in  his  own  camp  and  600  in  eix 
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■dditioDsl  campH.  Burfa-daoder,  the  siztb,  bag  also  a  camp  of  his  own  with  1000 
ramiliea  atiii  Tourteen  other  cacips  with  t-KX)  families,  i.e.  a  total  o(  2400.  The  . 
asventh  and  last  of  the  principal  chieftains  is  Bamam-hum.  He  has  1500  families 
in  hifl  own  camp,  and  800  htniliee  in  eight  additional  camps.  Total  under  him 
2300  familicB.  From  tliis  it  will  be  seeo  that  there  are  altogether  a  total  of  some 
26,B0O  familiea  under  the  oommand  and  jurisdiction  of  the  aeven  principal  N'golok 
chieftainF. 

But  besides  these  leading  chieftains  or  princes,  whom  in  importance  and 
significance  the  N'goloks  compare  to  the  Tsin-tiais  of  Sining-Fu  and  Lhasa,  each 
camp  is  coramanded  by  a  secondary  chief,  who  is  in  fact  a  camp  commandant. 
Their  appointmenta,  like  thoee  of  the  principal  cbieftaias,  are  hereditary ;  but  all 
chieftains,  whether  principal  or  eecondary,  restrve  to  themselves  the  right  to  select 
and  appoint  their  own  aaeietants.  Hatlera  of  importance  are  decided  in  council 
by  the  seven  principal  chiefs.  The  junior  chiefs,  i.e.  the  commandants,  deal 
only  with  trivial  questions,  and  report  what  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  to 
whichever  of  the  seven  they  may  be  under.  The  four  principal  chieftains — 
Norbu-dander,  his  brother,  who  now  occupies  Kangrensen's  place,  Kansuir-aen, 
and  Rincbin-sham — have  exceedingiy  nice  houses  close  to  one  another  on  the 
frontier  of  the  agricultural  and  the  numad  population  of  the  N'goloka  of  Archun. 
We  were  told  that  all  seven  cbieflains  insist  on  a  very  strict  etiquette  being 
observed  with  regard  to  themselves ;  none  of  their  bubjscts  bemg  permitted  to 
bother  them  on  any  unimportant  matter,  while  no  one  is  allowed  to  see 
them  without  previously  asking  for  an  interview,  etc.  They  live  either  in 
their  6ne  buildings  of  stone,  clay,  and  wood,  or  else  in  tents,  or  in  Mongol  hula 
called  "urgos."  Once  a  year  each  of  thecamps  sends  to  its  principal  chiefs  valuable 
offering,  but  what  it  generally  consiste  of  wo  were  unable  to  ascertain. 

A  third  of  the  population  of  the  Archun  district  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  live 
year  io  and  year  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma-chu,  or  Yellow  river,  eitccding  as  far 
as  Buirchja-gomba,  The  remainder  are  alternately  nomad  shepherds  and  highway- 
men. A  legend  is  told  amongst  the  N'goloks,  and  also  everywhere  in  Tibet,  as  to  the 
origin  of  their  miiilary  spirit,  and  the  reason  for  their  success  In  war  or  on  pillaging 
expeditions.  The  story  is  that  when  joumeyiog  through  Archun,  Lin-geaur  lost 
his  wonderful  knife,  and  searched  for  it  without  success,  and  it  is  to  the  presence 
of  this  knife  in  their  country  tliat  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  N'goloks  is  to  this  day 
attributed.  However,  apart  from  this,  their  cun^ued  success,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  able  to  guard  their  riches,  are  also  ascribed  to  the  aacrad 
mountains  of  Amne-machin,  otherwise  known  as  Machin-bumra.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  real  name  of  one  of  the  highest  pcaiis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Ame-mochin  range,  a  peak  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Ma-chu  on  three  sides. 
It  in  exceedingly  high,  and  abounds  with  massive  glaciers,  which  in  the  sun  or 
by  moonlight  are  a  most  beautiful  and  singular  sight.  In  summer  the  N'goloks 
offer  BBCri&ces  and  hold  servioes  on  the  Machln-bumra,  uhere  are  many  small 
monasteries.  It  is  held  so  sacred  thiit  no  N'goluk  will  eat  food  either  at  home  or 
on  the  march,  or  will  set  oat  on  a  raid,  without  previously  casting  as  an  ofiering 
Bome  portion  of  food  towards  the  mountain  and  muttering  a  prayer. 

Every  N'golok  is  a  thief  and  robber;  but  they  only  steal  from  strangers,  and 
never  rob  each  other.  If  by  any  chance  they  do,  the  severest  punishmeot  is 
inflicted  upon  them,  even  though  the  value  of  the  article  stolen  be  infinitesimal 
and  the  crime  be  committed  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  A  thief  caught  in 
the  act  has  both  his  eyes  pat  out,  his  hands  cut  of,  and  the  tendons  of  his  heels 
cut  to  prevent  him  walking.  If  a  thief  is  discovered  in  camp,  (he  camp  commandant 
takes  the  criminal  before  hie  senior  chief.    He  himsell^has.not  the  power  to  punish 
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him.  A  N*golok  found  harbouriDg  or  assisting  a  thief  is  punished  as  if  he  himaelf 
were  one.  If  it  is  known  that  a  N*golok  intends  leaving  his  home  and  joiniDg 
another  trihe,  he  receives  the  same  awful  punishment  as  a  thief.  "When  sturting 
on  a  pillaging  expeditioD,  or  to  hold  up  some  wretched  travellers  on  the  great 
Lhasa  caravan  road,  they  are  not  ohliged  to  ask  permission  from  their  cliie^  And 
if  the  expedition  fails,  or  a  numher  of  them  are  killed,  he  does  not  call  them  to 
account.  If  they  return  laden  with  the  spoils  and  with  cattle,  etc,  their  chieftain, 
whether  one  of  the  seven  or  only  a  junior  chief,  is  presented  with  the  beat  ponj,  a 
yak,  or  the  hest  of  the  hooty,  though  only  a  little  may  have  hoen  secured. 

But  to  return  to  the  interrupted  story  of  the  expedition. 

Soon  after  the  last  of  the  N*goloks  had  passed  oar  camp  the  valley  of  the  Oring- 
nor  was  deserted.  Instead  of  hoing  alive  with  nomads,  there  prevailed  that  extra- 
ordinary stillness  noticeahle  in  so  many  parts  of  Tihet,  and  the  presence  of  our  tinj 
solitary  camp  among  the  mighty  mountains  seemed  a  fairy  tale.  How  well  I 
rememher  our  camping-ground  *  on  the  shores  of  that  heautiful  lake  so  high  ^inong 
the  lofty  mountains — those  dark  hlue  or  greenish  waters  with  their  edge  so  prettilj 
scolloped  out  into  hays  hy  the  steep  high-hanked  promontories  which  here  and  there 
cut  deep  into  the  watery  expanse !  I  can  see  hofore  me  now  the  beautiful  foam- 
flecked  waves  ceaselessly  heating  against  the  shores  with  a  monotonously  recurring 
murmur,  and  the  mirror-like  transparency  of  its  waters  reflecting  the  high  hanks  as 
well  as  the  errant  cloudlets  gliding  across  the  azure  sky. 

We  were  compelled  to  douhle  the  numher  of  men  on  duty  at  night,  to  issue  to 
every  one  the  full  complement  of  cartridges,  t.e.  a  hundred,  and  to  sleep  without 
undressing,  with  our  rifles  heside  us.  In  addition  to  our  Mongols,  whose  sharp  eyes 
were  much  more  useful  than  glasses  for  spotting  the  parties  of  K'goloks  who  daily 
watched  us  from  the  eastern  heights,  two  armed  cossacks  or  grenadiers  invariahiy 
escorted  the  cattle  when  put  out  to  graze.  Taking  ordinary  precautions,  however, 
we  often  made  excursions  round  ahout,  shooting  difierent  animals  and  hirds,  while 
those  of  us  who  were  in  camp  and  not  on  duty  spent  their  time  fishing.  There  are 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fish  in  these  lakes.  Except  hy  white-tailed  eagles,  fish- 
hawks,  cormorants,  and  gulls,  these  waters  had  apparently  never  heen  fished,  and 
our  expert  anglers  were,  in  consequence,  often  rewarded  with  huge  hags.  The 
luckiest  of  all  in  this  respect  was  Laduigin,  who  in  ahout  half  an  hour  landed  ten 
Schizopygopsis  thertnaUs^  Sch,  malacanthus,  each  weighing  from  3  to  5  lbs. 
I  often  watched  them  in  the  wonderfully  clear  water.  They  were  most  interesting 
in  their  native  element,  and  to  me  it  was  more  enjoyable  to  watch  than  to  catch 
them.  Most  of  the  fish  and  cud  chewiug  manunals  which  we  killed  were  slain 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  our  larder. 

We  soon  got  to  know  the  ground,  so  I  determined  to  push  on  with  the  map- 
work  and  to  collect  information  about  the  two  lakes  of  the  upper  Hoang  Uo,  which 
had  been  already  visited  by  Prjevalsky  when  passing  along  the  southern  side  of  this 
basin.  Having  cautioned  the  party  as  to  our  relations  with  the  numerous  brigand 
tribe  and  its  proximity  to  us,  I  risked  leaving  the  camp  for  a  few  days.  The 
personnel  oi  my  ext)edition  consisted  of  EaznakofiT,  two  grenadiers,  two  cossacks,  and 
two  natives — a  Mongol  and  the  Tangut.   We  all  rode  our  ponies,  the  baggage  being 

♦  On  arriving  at  the  lake  we  pitched  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ma'chu,  where 
it  runs  out  of  the  lake.  On  the  departure  of  the  N'goloks  we  moved  across  to  the 
right  bank,  oppc)ditc  our  former  camp.  Part  of  the  baggage  was  taken  across  in  our 
boat,  the  remainder  being  brought  across  by  the  animals  through  a  ford  lower  down, 
where  an  island  divides  the  stream  into  two  broad  channels.  Besides  being  more 
isolated,  this  bank  appeared  to  us  more  convenient,  because  of  its  excellent  grazing-land 
both  by  tho  edge  of  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  higher  ground  along  the  eastern  shore. 
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carried  on  camaU.  I  purposely  took  thia  oumber,  as  it  enabled  us  to  split  up  into 
two  independeDt  jiartiej.  The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  sketch  and  eiamine  th» 
western  shore  of  the  Oriog-Qor,  as  well  as  the  stream  flowing  frooi  the  eouth-eait 
comer  of  the  opper  lake  into  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lower.  Ka^inahuirs  work 
waa  in  prolongation  of  mine,  t^.  to  go  round  the  Jaring-nor  (or  Tsaring-nor)  lake, 
from  where  this  stream  runs  out  of  it,  up  along  the  eastoru  and  northern  ubortfl  to 
where  the  Soloma  or  upper  Hoang  Ho  runs  into  it,  soon  oftor  its  rise  on  the  "Starry 
Gtepi>e "  of  Odon-tala.  We  were  both  successful.  I  returned  to  camp  on  the 
fourth  and  EaznakojT  on  the  seventh  day.  After  our  return  we  were  fortunntoly 
able  t«  Gi  astronomically  the  geographical  latitude  of  the  ]x>int  whence  the  Yellow 
river  flows  out  of  the  Oting-nor. 

The  lakes  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  the  Orlng-nor  and  the  Jaring-nor,  accordiog 
to  most  Mongols,  or  the  Tsare-nor  (the  lake  of  clear  water)  and  the  Teake-nor  (the 
lake  of  transparent  shoals),  as  the  Tsaidam  Uongola  call  these  waters,  are  known  to 
the  nearest  Tibetans  as  the  Tso-khnor  and  the  Tso-khchar,  and  to  us  Russians  as 
Lake  Itussian  and  Lake  Expedition,  the  names  given  to  them  by  Prjevalsky.  Both 
these  fresb-water  basins,  which  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  hilly 
iBthmus  some  10  verals  brood,  are  13,900  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Daslem,  or  Lake 
KuBsian,  Is  about  120  versta  in  circumference  according  to  its  bank  measuremeDta, 
while  Lake  Expedition  measures  scarcely  100  versts.  Both  are  bounded  by  high 
rocky  shores,  which  in  places  take  the  form  of  narrow  promontories  cutting  into  the 
water.  The  rocks  are  generally  composed  of  clay  Baodstone  akin  to  clay-quartz 
schist,  and  here  and  there  of  limefltone,  though  we  found  in  the  DOTth-west«m 
comer  of  the  upper  Inke  large  pieces  and  rocks  of  granite.  The  boys  are  separated 
frum  the  principal  or  running  watfira  of  the  basins  by  flat  necks  of  laud  or  iathmuaes 
which  separate  little  lakes  generally  of  salt  water.  There  are  islands  in  both. 
Judging  from  the  lowneas  of  the  water,  and  the  ease  with  ^s'hich  shoaU  can  be  seen 
on  a  clear  day,  the  upper  lake  is  shallow,  especially  on  the  western  side,  where 
islands  jut  out  of  the  water  as  if  no  port  of  the  promontories  of  which  they  reelly 
form  the  ends.  Between  these  promontoriea  and  islands,  as  also  acrws  the  lake  on 
the  southern  shore,  wild  yiks  can  often  be  seen  wading  when  wishing  to  avoid  the 
long  circuitous  round  by  land.  The  lower  lake  is  rather  deep.  According  to 
measuremi'Qts  taken  by  Laduigin  along  its  longer  axis,  it  ivas  15  sajens  deep  at  a 
diatanco  of  10  verals  south  of  the  point  where  the  Yellow  river  flows  out.  On 
the  '23rd  the  tomperature  at  the  bottom  [T°'8  to  S°''2 )  was  a  little  lower  than  on 
the  surface  C8°-7  to  12"'l). 

Tlie  colour  of  these  clear  waters  was  greenish-biua  or  dark  stoel,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  light  and  the  clouds.  When  there  was  a  south  wind  the  waves  on  the 
lower  lake  oaaomed  massive  proportions,  and  made  an  impofing  uoiae  beatiog 
against  the  shores.  These,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  were  Qinty,  although  at  the 
deepest  part  of  Lake  Russian  there  is  a  quantity  of  red  slime,  in  which,  according 
to  K,  C.  Merejkovsky,  tliere  were  numerous  dillerent  well-known  diatoma,  The 
breakers  washed  up  a  quantity  of  seaweed,  which  formed  quite  a  high  wall  along  the 
shore  uf  the  upper  lake.  Both  lakes  are  connected  by  a  strenui  of  running  water, 
which  flows,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  lower 
lake.  It  is  about  16  versts  in  length,  and  boa  a  width  varyins;  from  15  aajens  to  aa 
much  as  GO  aajens,  in  places  where  it  splits  u]i  into  a  network  of  branches.  Where 
it  has  only  a  single  channel  the  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  sajens.  During  our 
stay  the  water  was  yellowisli,  and  drained  off  rapidly  into  the  lowlying  marshy 
shores,  the  muddy  colour  intomimgting  with  the  water  in  the  lake.  Red  slime  was 
plentiful,  and  the  water  was  in  consequence  shallow  and  full  of  weeds.  Our 
collection  of  fish  was  enricheil  during  our  stay  here  by  the  following  specimens ; 
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Platypharodon    extremuSf   Oymnocypris  leptocephaluSf  Nemaehilui  SMiaskm^  N. 
Kungessanus,  N.  robustus. 

The  littoral  is  generally  billy  save  for  two  flat,  broad  yalleya  doaing  in  on  th* 
northern  shore  of  the  upper  lake,  and  diadoamg  to  the  north  a  yiew  of  the  disteni 
chainB  of  mountains,  the  Munku-tsasato-ula  and  Kbatuin  Ebara.  The  lower  lake  la 
open  on  its  north  and  south-western  sides.  The  streams  Jagbuin-gol  and  Bazboynik 
(brigand)  add  to  the  running  waters,  or  more  properly  to  the  adjacent  Bwunm  bj 
flowing  into  it  from  the  south.  The  more  northern  stream  which  can  be  seen  on 
old  maps,  forcing  its  way  through  a  hilly  neck  of  land  of  Bchiat  and  aplita^  in 
reality  does  not  exist.  Vegetation  in  the  sense  of  pasture  is  plentifal  along  tiie 
shores,  and  animal  life  is  visible  on  every  side.  During  my  trip  round  the  shove  I 
shot  eight  bears,  one  of  them  a  she-bear  with  two  cubs,  while  KasnakoflT  killed  an 
enormous  old  one.  Of  smaller  animals  we  secured  two  specimens  for  the  oollecticmt 
a  marmot  and  a  Cants  Eckhni,  While  camped  here  the  weather  was  remarkable  for 
the  cloudiness  of  the  sky  and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  deposits  whioh  Tisited  us 
in  the  shape  of  hail,  snow,  or  rain.  When  the  sun  shone  its  rays  were  noticeably 
warm,  especially  in  the  absence  of  wind  ;  but  breezes  blew  daily,  usually  in  a  north- 
to-south  direction.    The  atmosphere  was  very  transparent. 

Ivanoff,  accompanied  by  three  *  of  the  natives,  left  us  on  June  26  to  return  to 
the  Tsaidam.     He  took  with  him  the  boat,  as  well  as  our  post  for  Russia  and  the 
collection  of  skins,  etc.,  etc.,  which  we  had  amassed  among  the  hiUs.    Having  seen 
him  safely  off  upon  his  return  journey,  we  commenced  to  make  our  preparation  for 
the  onward  march,  not  eastwards  as  before,  but  southwards  into  Kam.     On    the 
night  of  June  26,  the  evening  before  we  left,  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  came  from 
the  south-west.    Occasional  and  deafening  claps  of  thunder  shook  the  air.     Streaka 
of  fiery  lightning  snaked  fantastically  through  the  inky  darkness  of  the  night* 
at  times  brilliantly  lighting  up  the  wide  expanse  of  water  in  the  lake.     The 
towering  foam-flecked  breakers,  chasing  one  another  in  vain  hot  haste,  dashed 
noisily  against  the  irresponsive  shore.    And  so  it  continued  all  night  long^  save 
that  a  heavy  snowstorm  joined  the  frenzied  elements,  covering  the  adjacent  hills 
with  a  white  shroud.     At  simrise  all  was  still,  except  the  majestic  waters  fretting, 
blustering,  and    vainly    raging.     Having   forded   the  Hoang   Ho  below   where 
it  issues   from   Lake  Bussian,  the  caravan  bore  south-west  along  the  isthmus, 
behind  which  was  hidden  the  western  or  upper  lake.    We  revelled  daily  in  the 
beautiful  view  on  the  eastern  lake,  more  especially  when  we  had  to  climb  over  high- 
lying  ground  abounding  in  grassy  vegetation.      What  with  fish  jumping  in  the 
water,  cormorants  swimming  about,  to  say  nothing  of  gulls,  white-tailed  eagles, 
etc.,  etc.,  we  ran  no  risk  of  being  dull  or  requiring  amusement  on  the  road.    Parties 
of  N'goloks  were  constantly  watching  us,  showing  themselves  sometimes  dose  and 
sometimes  at  a  distance.  Dadai  amused  us  by  telling  fortunes — telling  our  cossacks, 
for  instance,  that  some  N'goloks  would  soon  come  into  sight,  that  a  khainik  would 
fall  sick,  or  that  on  the  following  day  the  chief  of  the  party  would  kill  a  bear. 
On  the  fourth  day  we  crossed  a  tributary  of  the  Jaghin-gol,  and  after  passing 
the  memorable  spot  where  the  N'goloks  made  their  first  attack  on  the  expedition  of 
my  never-to-be-forgotten  teacher,  we  pitched  camp. 

After  leaving  the  lakes  we  proceeded  up  the  Jaghin-gol,  every  now  and  again 
crossing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  During  its  course  this  stream  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  newly  risen  Hoang-Ho,  which  it  joins  as  the  latter  emerges  from  the 
upper  lake.    Including  its  bends  and  curves  it  is  about  150  versts  in  length.    High 


•  Two  Tsaidam  Mongols  and  the  Tangut  guide,  who  was  to  leave  them  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alyk-noring-gol. 
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up  it  followB  aa  emtorlf  direction,  but  lower  down  it  inclines  to  tlie  north-east.  In 
places  it  dowa  through  valleys  and  brenliB  up  into  branciies,  while  in  otheri  it  is 
Rqueezed  into  a  narrow  bed  by  overhanging  banks  and  ridgea,  which  cloee  in  on  it 
with  their  aaudatone  rooks.  Where  narrowed  by  the  hills  its  waters  bowl  madly 
onwards,  and  the  stream  is  quite  uofordable,  but  where  it  widens  out  the  depth  doei 
not  exceed  3  or  4  feet.  Id  the  rainy  season  the  water  is  twice  as  ht;>h,  and, 
leaving  the  river-bed,  overflowa  the  banks  on  to  the  adjacent  lowlyiag  ground. 
Like  the  valley  of  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  that  of  the  Jaghin-gol  was  covered  with 
feather  grass  {Slipa  orienttdu),  similar  to  the  bristles  of  a  beautiful  brash,  amongst 
which  could  be  seen  the  Pneu/aUkia  Cariyutiai  already  flowering.  In  broader 
parts  there  were  coDaiderable  strips  of  Cobreiia  Ihibelka,  a  chanicl eristic  attrihul* 
of  Tibetan  plateaus.  Lower  down  and  along  the  sides  was  the  lychnis,  Adonis 
cicrulea,  euphorbia,  astragalua,  with  beautiful  violet  Sowers,  and  occasionally  the 
hedysarium.  But  more  lovely  than  anything  else  were  the  magnificent  piuk 
flowers  of  the  IncaTvillm  compacta.  On  the  hills  were  dwarf  gentinns,  blue  and 
while,  btraw-coloured  pedicularis,  large  dandelion,  am)  amongst  the  rocks  the  fem- 
like  PoUntilla  fruticoia,  and  many  other  plants.  The  mammals  in  these  parts 
were  the  same  as  in  the  other  hills,  the  only  difl'ereuce  being  the  quantity  of  this 
or  that  species.  We  saw  more  herds  of  wild  yoke  than  any  other  animal  in  thia 
locality,  and  we  killed  a  number  of  them  for  the  larder. 

Those  who  are  travelling  in  Tib«t  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  old  hands,  And  it 
very  difficult  not  to  spend  much  of  their  time  studying  animal  life  and  to  be  con- 
tinually shooting.  Wild  yaks  afford  the  most  enjoyable  sport.  I  should  mention 
that  the  large  herds  are  much  harder  to  approach  than  single  beasts  or  small  groups 
of  them.  The  largest  bulls  seldom  travel  with  the  big  herds,  generally  keeping  to 
themselvea.  If  one  wishes  to  kill  the  youug  onee,  one  should  follow  a  herd  and 
pick  one's  shot.  The  big  old  bulls  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  dark  nullahs. 
Shooting  yaks,  In  fact,  is  little  different  to  shooting  any  other  animals,  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  numbers  of  animals  in  the  neighbourhood,  sport  requires  both  time 
and  knowledge,  or  what  sportsmen  call  skill,  and  climbing  the  hills  requires 
strength  and  endurance.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  there  always  was 
in  camp,  I  personally  rarely  went  out  shooting,  save  when  we  were  making  a  pro- 
longed halt,  as  in  Gan-su  or  Kam,  and  accordingly  when  on  interesting  animal  in 
the  shape  of  a  bear  or  a  yak  came  close  to  our  camp,  or  near  us  on  the  morning'B 
march,  1  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  shouting  it.  Before  entering  the  Jaghin- 
gol  valley  we  had  seen  a  number  of  wild  yaks,  but  only  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  go  after  them,  and  we  were  all  moit  anxious  to  try  the 
destructive  power  of  our  new  "  three-line"  rifles  on  this  the  biggent  of  the  animals 
in  Tibet.  The  Jaghiit-gol  valley,  where  we  were  more  than  ever  in  need  of  meat, 
and  where  we  saw  more  wild  yaka  than  ever,  seemed  to  give  each  of  us  a  chance 
of  firing  at,  if  we  did  not  kill,  the  "  bukhu-°:urcEn,''  as  it  is  called  by  the  Mongols, 

One  early  morning,  soon  after  entering  the  valley,  when  the  caravan  was  on  the 
march  and  skirting  some  high  hills,  which  fell  away  in  numerous  spurs,  I  suddenly 
came  on  a  group  of  wild  yaks  on  the  slope  of  one  of  these  spurs.  Having  scented 
us,  the  beasts  became  alarmed  and  quietly  i>egan  to  move  off,  but  one  old  hull 
quickly  turned  in  our  direction,  and,  after  advancing  a  few  st«pe,  stopped,  appar- 
ently undecided  as  to  what  to  do.  We  could  see  at  once,  from  the  fighting  way  in 
which  he  carried  his  head,  from  the  glint  of  bis  eye,  and  from  the  way  he  raised  bis 
shaggy  toil,  that  be  was  aogcy  and  meant  war.  Slipping  off  my  jxiny,  I  went 
down  on  my  knee  and  opened  fire  on  the  great  brute.  The  fourth  shot  brought  him 
down,  rolling  over  on  the  slope.  After  a  minute  or  so  he  raised  himself  up  on  his  fore 
legs,  but  hia  hind  quarters  dragged  behind  him,  as  Ms  spine  was  broken.     Though 
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helpless,  the  huge  brute  was  mad  with  rage.  His  blood-shot  eyes  rolled  roandy  his 
fore  legs  pawed  the  ground,  and,  moving  his  head,  he  looked  as  if  he  meant  charging 
and  crushing  us  with  his  massive  carcase.  But  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  suffering,  I  again  fired  at  him.  It  took  three  more  bullets  befne 
he  fell  and  breathed  his  last.  The  destructive  effect  on  animals  of  the  new  **  three- 
line  "  rifle  is  wonderful.  The  bullet  breaks  up  bones  to  small  pieces,  tears  through 
muscle  and  membrane,  and  the  more  compact  thej  are  the  greater  the  penetratmg 
effect.  We  calculated  that,  as  regards  death-dealing  capabilities,  five  or  six  of  its 
bullets  were  equal  to  ten  of  the  Berdan  rifle. 

In  addition  to  wild  yaks,  quantities  of  koulans  were  seen  in  the  Jaghin  Tsllej, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  antelopes,  which  appeared  generally  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolf. 
llbetan  bears  were  to  be  found  wherever  the  Lagomys  kuktcensis  lived,  and  our 
collection  was  enriched  by  the  skins  of  many  of  these  animals — skins  of  all  sizes  and 
shades  of  colour  from  light  to  dark,  and  we  seldom  found  such  a  variety  among 
other  animals. 

It  rained  continuously  during  the  time  we  were  in  this  valley,  stopping  only 
occasionally  in  the  moruing,  when  the  caravan  had  to  do  its  usual  long  inarch 
of  perhaps  15  versts.  At  night  or  towards  morning  the  temperature  used  to  drop 
to  3^*8  below  zero,  and  hoar-frost  covered  the  ground. 

It  is  wonderful  to  what  extremes  of  climate  plants  are  impervious  in  their  straggle 
for  existence.  With  the  rise  of  temperature  by  day  they  open  out.  At  night,  and 
in  cold  weather  generally,  they  eeem  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is  difiBcult  to  believe  that  in 
a  valley  of  north-east  Tibet,  on  the  same  day  in  June,  and  in  the  same  plaoe, 
travellers  can  lee  winter  all  around,  and  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  same  day,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later,  they  can  look  on  a  summer  scene.  Snow  which  falls  at  night 
paralyzes  vegetable  and  animal  life  for  some  hours.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  ;  creeping  things  hide  in  their  burrows.  Jays  and  finches  (Pyrgilatida  rufi- 
collis  and  (Jnychospiza  Taczanowskii)  are  not  to  be  seen.  One  hears  neither  the 
voices  of  larks  nor  the  humming  of  insects,  as  if  everything  had  disappeared — ^had 
died.  But  the  moment  the  warm  sun  begins  to  peep  through  the  clouds,  the  snow 
mdts,  green  patches  little  by  little  begin  to  appear,  plants  raise  their  beads  and 
their  flowers  open ;  creeping  things  come  out  of  their  holes,  finches  and  jays  fij 
out,  beetles,  bumble-bees,  and  other  insects  crawl  forth,  and,  in  a  word,  nature 
comes  to  life  again.  The  medium-sized  and  large  mammals  in  the  Tibetan  hills  are 
sufficiently  protected  from  climatic  discomforts  by  thick  long  wool.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  among  the  largest  animals — the  wild  yak,  for  instance,  which 
has  on  its  belly  a  mass  of  shaggy  hair  which  with  those  sort  of  beasts  serves 
the  purpose  of  bedding  or  a  rug. 

During  the  rainy  season,  or  it  would  be  mord  correct  to  say  the  rainy  and 
snowy  season,  our  tents,  felt,  and  baggage  generally  got  soaked  through  and  through 
with  the  damp,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  greasy  mud,  and  our  boots  soon  wore 
out.  The  lower  ranks  of  our  party,  in  particular,  had  a  very  rough  time  of  it,  and 
the  worst  duties  were  those  of  escorting  the  animals  while  grazing,  or  of  cooking, 
and  of  the  men  on  duty  at  night.  Cooking  the  early  morning  tea  was  one  of 
the  most  distasteful  and  difficult  jobs,  for  the  efl'orts  of  both  reliefs*  were  required 
in  order  to  get  the  kettle  or  teapot  to  boil  on  the  wet  yak-dung  fuel.  The  first 
relief  did  his  best  to  dry  the  fuel,  while  the  other  busied  himself  continually  with 
the  bellows,  trying  to  keep  the  fire  up.  But,  as  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
hour  for  a  sentry  is  early  dawn,  when  Tibetans,  like  all  other  Central  Asian  tribes. 


'  By  night  our  sentries  were  divided  into  two  reliefs.    The  first  relief  till  midnight, 
the  second  till  dawn,  when  we  usually  struck  oamp. 
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attack,  there  wa8  generally  another  of  ua  awake  to  aBsist  in  boiling  the  t^a,  namely, 
one  of  the  non-coro missioned  ofScers,  'J'eleshoff  or  Jarkoy.  The  reader  ciin  imagine 
what  difficaltioB  we  oxperienerf  in  this  weather  with  the  natural  history  collection, 
especially  with  the  plantfl,  which  require  dry,  fine  weather.  t)ur  arms  ruBled  badly, 
and  required  constant  eleaning  and  attention. 

One  of  the  tribuCsries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  J^hiu-gol  brought  us  out 
on  to  a  soft  grassy  pass,  oallod  the  Chj:ibu-vrun,  which  is  15,170  feet  above  the  sen. 
This  nd^e  h  called  the  watershed  of  the  Tellow  and  Glue  rivers,  whence  to  tho 
north  and  west  the  hills  of  Tibet  fail  away  in  huge  undulations.  To  the  south  the 
contrast  is  very  great.  There  one  saw  succeatione  of  deep  nullahs,  while  in 
the  distance  the  proudly  towering  peaks  of  the  enowy  Hntu-chu  formed  a  perfect 
picture  against  the  blue  background  of  the  heavens.  No  sooner  bad  we  crossed 
into  the  basin  of  the  Blue  river  than  Nature  seemed  literally  to  fawn  upon  us. 
The  climatic  discomforts  which  we  had  so  lately  endured  b«oame  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Every  day,  as  we  descended  along  the  nullah,  the  weather  became  milder, 
and  the  general  view  of  the  country  was  a  pleasant  relief  lo  the  eyes.  Our 
herbarium  and  ontomological  coBection  grew  B|>ace,  for  everywhere  arouod  us  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  variegated  plants,  above  which  butterflies  (Puriiassim) 
fluttered,  aod  from  flower  to  flower  of  which  flew  bees,  wasps,  bnmble-bees,  and 
many  other  insects,  disturbing  the  silence  with  their  humming.  In  the  noisily 
tiimbling  transjnrent  waters  of  the  brooks  were  tish — aphaa  (^Ne/nadiilui  bamhi- 
froui)  and  Schisopi/gopsii  thermalit,  while  in  the  hilly  glades  close  to  the  banks 
we  discovered  an  interesting  new  species  of  Microlus  Kaznakawi.  But  the  large 
mammals  common  to  the  mountains  seemed  to  have  disBp[>eHri:d — squeezed  out,  in 
fact,  by  man,  tijc  northern  Tibetan,  whom  we  were  soon  to  meet.  The  first  iohabi- 
tants  of  the  country  whom  we  encountered  along  the  banks  of  the  Kbi-cbu  stream 
were  northern  Tibetans  of  Naratso'a  camp,  who  had  previously  heard  from  Siniog  Fu 
of  our  probable  entry  into  their  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  eons  of  the  absent 
old  chieftain  Icanied  of  our  arrival,  thi^y  ceased  reviewing  the  warlike  preparations 
of  their  subjects  and  galloped  to  our  camp  to  meet  us,  accompanied  by  Badmajapoff 
and  Dadai,  whom  we  had  soot  lo  them,  and  by  fifty  of  their  fuUy  armed  warriors. 
It  did  not  take  us  long  to  make  their  acquaintance  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations.  The  eldest  son  of  the  "  bey-khu,"  in  his  father's  absonce,  apfilogized 
profusely  for  not  meeting  us  on  the  lop  of  the  pass,  but  eicnsed  himself  by  saying 
that  be  bad  not  heard  of  oar  arrival.  Both  sons,  and  especintly  the  elder,  seemed 
ejitremely  partial  to  alcohol,  and  willingly  drank  the  brandy  and  vodka  which  we 
offered  them.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  they  took  their  departure  to  their 
tents,  some  I)  versts  lower  down  the  nullnh,  previously  promising  to  meet  us  early 
next  morning  near  their  camp,  to  prepare  an  open  piece  of  ground  for  onr  tents,  and 
to  allow  us  the  use  of  their  father's  grazing- grounds. 

They  ware  true  to  their  words.  We  were  met  next  day  near  their  father's 
camp  by  the  elder  son,  looking  rather  the  worse  for  his  strong  refreshment  of  the 
previous  night,  and  we  pitched  our  camp  hard  by.  The  broad  nultoh  was  capable 
of  accommodating  many  people.  Everywhere,  both  up  and  down  stream,  the  )>]ace 
was  black  with  tents,  and  on  the  outskirts  were  numerous  herds  of  domestic  yaks, 
sheep,  and  other  cattle  belonging  to  the  chief.  Here  and  there  rode  lightly  armed 
horsemen,  or  there  |>assed  a  caravan  of  yaks,  laden  with  the  household  goods 
of  nomads  changing  ground.  Occasionally  mendicant  wandering  lamas  passed  and 
pitched  c«mp,  their  white  tents  standing  out  sharply  against  the  others,  showing 
clearly  to  whom  they  belonged,  who  the  owner  was,  and  why  be  had  come.  The 
sound  of  tambourines,  horns,  and  penicils  were  often  to  be  heard  in  these  moving 
chapels,  especially  in 
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That  day,  July  16,  as  we  were  making  a  halt,  Kaznakofif  and  I,  aooompanied  hy 
BadmajapofiT  and  Dadai  as  interpreters,  and  guided  hy  the  chiefs  elder  son,  set  oat 
to  call  at  the  house  of  their  absent  father.  Entering  the  large,  roomy,  and  oomfort^ 
able  tcDt,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  reserved  for  the  gaeata,  and  one 
occupied  by  the  women  and  household  accessories,  we  took  our  places.  Oppoate  us 
smoked  a  huge  fireplace,  with  projecting  sides,  on  which  were  some  eight  copper 
or  iron  pots  of  different  calibre.  The  cook  and  mistress  were  busily  occuided  at 
the  fireplace.  They  were  assisted  by  the  latter's  young  daughter,  whilst  a  seryant 
was  making  butter  in  some  large  tubs.  After  the  well-known  ordinary  welcome, 
we  were  offered  tea  and  **  juma,"  and,  afterwards,  liberal  portions  of  mutton  from 
a  sheep  which  had  been  especially  killed  in  our  honour.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
«  bey-khu  '*  waited  upon  myself  and  my  assbtant,  while  his  secretary  attended  to 
the  wants  of  our  interpreters.  Neither  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  nor  her 
daughter  stopped  looking  at  us  from  the  moment  of  our  entry  till  oar  departure. 
Having  tendered  our  thanks  for  their  hospitality,  we  took  our  leave,  but  not 
before  the  eldest  son  presented  us  with  a  fox  and  other  gifts  usually  offered  to  an 
honoured  guest. 

{To  he  eantintied.) 


STEREO-PHOTO  SURVEYING.* 

By  F.  VIVIAN  THOMPSON,  Lieut.  R.E. 
I.  The  Object  and  Uses  of  Photooraphio  Surveyiko. 

The  object  of  photographic  surveying  is  to  map  the  detail  of  a  triangulated  area  at 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in  the  field,  and  at  a  total  cost  so  far 
below  that  involved  in  plane-tabling  as  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  that  high  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable  in  good  plane-tabling.  From  this  it  might  appear  that  photo- 
graphic surveying  is  necessarily  less  accurate  than  plane-tabling.  This  is  not  the 
case ;  but,  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in  detail,  so  many  plates  would,  in 
certain  classes  of  country,  be  required,  and  the  plotting  would  be  so  tedious,  that  the 
photographic  method  might  be  less  economical  than  plane-tabling. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  photographic  surveying  has  not  proved  more 
popular  in  the  past  is  that  the  method  has  been  wrongly  applied,  and  attempts  made 
to  compete  with  the  plane-table  or  the  chain  in  large-scale  work.  The  economical 
advantages  of  the  photographic  method  over  plane-tabling  increase  as  the  scale  of 
the  map  decreases,  and  as  the  ruggedness  and  general  steepness  of  the  country 
increases.  These  two  conditions,  viz.  scale  and  nature  of  the  country,  must  be  care- 
fully considered  before  a  photographic  survey  is  embarked  upon.  Atmoepherio  con- 
ditions require  less  consideration,  the  balance  being  slightly  in  favour  of  photographic 
BurveyiDg  in  most  countries,  if  a  stereoscopic  method  is  employed.  Generally 
speaking,  a  small-scale  contoured  map  in  mountainous  country  of  2  inches  to  1  mile 
or  under,  and  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  ordinary  purposes  (military  operations  in- 
cluded), would  be  most  economically  turned  out  by  a  photographic  method.  The  time 
occupied  would  vary  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  time  occupied  in  plane-tabling 
the  same  area,  and  the  cost  would  vary  in  approximately  the  same  proportion. 

Plane-tabling  is  neoessanly  slow,  but  thorough.  To  compete  with  the  camera 
the  plane-tabler  must  hurry,  and  hurried  plane-tabling  could  not  compare  with  the 
work  plotted  from  photographs.    In  very  hilly  and  precipitous  country  everything 

*  Research  Department,  February  21, 1908.    Map,  p.  588. 
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is  in  Tavour  of  the  earners,  and  here  the  degrees  of  Accuracy  wouH  differ  vet 
Blightly.  In  mnoy  large  tracta  of  country  financial  conaidcralions  render  a  detailed 
plane-table  eurvey  out  of  the  questioD,  whiUt  political  or  natural  cooeiderations 
ronder  it  unneceBsary ;  but  in  moHt  casee  a  small-acale  contoured  map  is  desirable, 
and  in  auch  cases  tho  photographic  method  is  the  most  economical  way  ofobtainiog  it. 

Other  cheap  methods  have  been  tried,  such  an  combined  reconnaissance  sketches 
executed  with  plme-table  or  sketching- board,  and  pieced  together  by  means  of  ft 
grapbic  tdangulation  or  other  makeuhift.  In  many  cases  &  photographic  survey, 
run  concurrently  with  a  rapid  triangulation,  would  probably  have  proved  less 
costly  and  have  given  a  more  satisfactory  result  The  stereo-photographic  method 
should  prove  particularly  useful  in  eiploration  work,  railway  reconnaiManc*-, 
colonial  and  frontier  surveys  on  scales  of  2  inches  to  1  mile  and  uoder. 

The  photc^iaphic  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  has  been  made  quite  systamatic, 
and  requires  very  little  skill ;  no  focuiisiug  Is  required,  and  each  exposure  la 
determined  by  means  of  an  actinomeler.  Development  of  plaioa  is  carried  out 
by  time.  It  should  be  oaiiily  mastered  by  any  surveyor  after  a  few  weeks' 
practice.  For  the  use  of  travellers  and  explorers  the  method  is  peculiarly  suitable, 
as  no  technical  knowledge  of  surveying  is  required,  and  any  one  with  a  fair  eye 
for  country  could  expose  plates  from  which  results  could  afterwards  be  plotted 
equal  in  value  to  a  standard  of  plane-fabling  which  it  might  lake  him  many  years' 
training  to  attain.  Another  great  advantage  from  (he  explorer's  point  of  view  it 
the  small  amount  of  time  occupied  in  taking  the  views,  and  the  extensive  tracts 
of  distant  country  that  can  be  swept  in  from  a  single  station.  By  using  a  suitable 
combination  of  tens,  colour  screenp,  and  plate,  any  distant  point  which  cau  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  can  afterwards  be  plotted  from  the  resulting  negatives.  In 
this  way  the  photographer  knows  exactly  how  much  detail  be  may  expect  to  obtain 
in  the  plotted  results. 

The  feasibility  of  economical  photographic  surveying  is  entirely  due  to  the  state 
of  perfection  which  ihe  manufacture  of  orthochromalJc  plates  and  colour  screens  bos 
reachetl  durin,;  the  last  few  years.  1i.  J.  Edwards's  medium  isochromatio  plain 
were  used  in  the  Cumberland  work,  and  are  also  used  in  Canadian  surveys.  The 
amount  of  detail,  abarpnesn,  and  contrast  compared  with  that  obtainable  on  on 
ordinary  dry  plate  is  almost  incredible.  The  results  are  too  bright  and  the  controat 
too  great  to  give  au  artistic  effect,  and  for  this  reason  orthochromatic  plates  and 
dense  orange  screens  are  seldom  applied  to  landscape  work  in  ordinary  photograpbj. 
Hence  little  is  known  of  its  capabiliries.  Climatic  tfTects  on  modem  ortbochroni&tio 
plates  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  ordinary  caro  in  packing. 

Figs.  2  to  5  show  four  reproduct'Ous,  each  of  which  is  one  of  a  pair  of  etereo- 
Bcopic  views  employed  in  plotting  ihe  map  of  the  country  south  of  Keswick  (see 
pp.  638,  ri3'J).  Contact  transparencies  were  used,  and  naturally  gave  much  more 
detail  when  minified  six  times  than  can  be  seen  in  these  reproductions. 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  money  is  spent  each  year  by  explorers  and  othara 
in  taking  photographs  of  unmapped  country.  With  a  vciy  little  extra  expenditure 
in  time  and  stiil  leea  in  money,  better  views  might  be  obtainid,  and,  in  addition, 
the  luateiial  for  a  contoured  map  of  all  the  country  appearing  in  each  view, 
probably  several  square  miles  in  extent,  could  be  made  available,  and  this  without 
moving  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Unique  opjwrtunilies  are  probably  missed  in 
this  way.  The  camera  outfit  would  cost  no  more  than  an  up-to-date  Iteflax 
camera  ;  the  additional  weight  would  he  small.  Some  oenirRl  organization  at  home 
would  be  required  for  plotting  the  results.  This  could  be  done  economically  by 
plotter  and  piottieg  machine  attached  to  any  existing  photographi 
where  plates  could  be  developed  and  transparencies  prepared. 
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II.  Pekvioub  Pbotoobaphio  Methodh. 

The  method  of  photographic  eurvayiag  employed  hitherto  haB  in  moet  cases 
been  identical  with,  or  Bomfl  slight  modification  of,  the  method  employed  hy  the 
CaDutiaDH  in  the  Dominion  Lnnds  Survey,  aed  dcBcribed  at  leniith  in  '  Photographic 
Surveying,'  by  E.  Deville,  Butveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands  (1895), 

Theoretically,  the  accuracy  of  the  Canadian  method  ia  cfnuiderable,  but  as  the 
method  ia  one  based  on  iotarBections,  each  point,  before  it  can  be  plolteii,  must  be 
identified  in  at  least  two  views  taken  from  points  a  considerable  dielnnce  apart.  This 
neces»itate«  either  much  foretkught  in  the  field,  or  a  prohibitive  expenditure 
in  plates  ani  time.  The  identilication  of  simitar  yaints  and  the  subsequent 
plotting  are  most  tedione.  In  spite,  however,  of  theee  dlfScultieH  and  the 
hi^h  standard  of  (raining  required  for  the  economical  selection  of  views  in  the 
Geld,  the  Canadian  Qoremment  has  turned  out  admirable  maps  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  by  this  method.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coat  of  a  photographic  survey 
under  their  cocditions  <■  leas  than  one-third  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred  in 
plane-tabling  the  eame  area. 


III.  Strreo-Photosbaphic  Sobtbtiro. 

This  method  maa  firat  worked  out  on  a  practical  basis  by  Dr.  Pulfrich  in  1903, 
but  was  suggested  by  Captain  E.  Deville  some  years  previously  (vide  Trane- 
aetUm*  of  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  2nd  series,  1902-03,  vol.  B,  sect  III.,  "On 
the  Use  of  the  "Wheatetone  Stereoscope  in  Photographic  Surveying,"  E.  Deville  ; 
also  Dr.  C.  Pulfrich,  "  Dbor  eine  neue  Art  der  Herstellung  topogrspbischet 
Earten  und  tiber  einen  hierfiir  beatimmten  Stereo  plantgraphen,"  ZeiCichri/t  /iir 
Itutrtimentenkunde,  Heft  5  (Mai),  1903,  nxiii.  Jahrg.).  Concurrently  with 
Dr.  Pnlfrich,  who  is  a  member  of  the  ecicntific  staff  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Work?, 
Jena,  Ur.  H.  O.  Fourcade  baa  been  working  in  South  Africa  at  a  modiScation  of 
the  eame  principle  (vid*  Journal  of  (Ae  InslUule  of  Land  Surueyors  v/  the 
Tramvaal,  No.  6,  vol.  1, 1907). 

In  outline,  the  stereoecopic  method  consists  in  taking  photographs  in  pairi",  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  at  a  measured  distance  apart,  and  viewing  these  negatives, 
or  pcsitive  transparencies  made  from  them,  in  a  special  form  of  stcreoacope.  The 
ey»-pieces  of  the  stereoscope  are  provided  with  exactly  sitnilir  indices,  which  can 
be  made  to  combine  stereoscopically  with  any  givf  n  point  in  the  view  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  distance  between  the  slides  holding  the  photc^aphs.  The  amount 
of  separation  required  for  stereoecopic  combination  ia  a  measure  of  the  range  of  the 
point  from  the  plane  in  which  the  plates  were  exposed,  and  can  be  read  on  a  auitabla 
scale.  Azimuth  and  elevatinu  or  depression  can  also  tie  read  from  scales  on  the 
instrument,  thus  completely  fixing  any  desired  point  in  the  view. 

The  following  ia  a  brief  expianntion  of  the  method : — 

In  the  Brat  place,  the  photographs  of  the  country  tojbe  mapped  must  be  taken 
in  pairs,  so  that  they  may  be  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
plotting  npparatuB.  The  ordinary  stereoscopic  prints  sees  are,  of  course,  taken 
in  a  camera  provided  with  lenses  mounted  2^  inches  apatt,  which  is  the  normal 
interocular  distance  of  the  human  eyes.  Consequently,  objects  situated  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yarde  distant  do  not  stand  out  in  relief. 

In  photo  surveying,  where  ranges  of  several  milea  may  be  required,  a  iLUch 
greater  range  of  nlief  effect  is  necessary.  This  is  obtained  by  taking  the  two  views 
from  points.  Fay,  300  feet  apart.  The  effect  seen  in  the  stereoscope  is  preoisely  that 
which  would  be  seen  by  an  individual  whose  eyes  were  300  feet  apart,  and  is  1440 
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times  the  relief  effect  seen  by  the  normal  eyee.    The  distance  between  the  two 
view  points  is  called  the  **  stereoscopic  base." 

In  order  that  accurate  measurements  may  be  made  from  the  platee,  it  is  essential 
that  the  two  plates  should  be  exposed^  in  precisely  the  same  Yertical  plane.  Botii 
views  are  taken  with  the  same  camera.    Fig.  6  shows  the  arrangement  employed. 


stereo  base 


FIG.  6.— ASBANGEMKNT  OF  PLATBB. 


A  is  the  left-hand  position  of  the  camera,  L  is  the  lens,  ^  is  a  small  telescope 
provided  with  cross  hairs,  and  mounted  in  T  bearings  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
camera.  The  Y  bearings  are  carefully  centred  and  set  so  that  the  line  joining 
the  Y's  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  telescope  is  coUimatedy  and  can 
be  reversed  in  its  bearings.  B  is  a  metal  plate  (sighting  plate)  provided  with  a 
small  metal  upright  rod  sight,  E,  about  6  inches  high  and  quarter  inch  diameter, 
painted  white  on  the  lower  half  and  black  on  the  upper  half,  g  and  A  are  levels, 
and  80  adjusted  as  to  exactly  correspond  with  the  levels  c  and  d  on  the  camera ; 
consequently,  if  the  camera  and  sighting  plate  are  levelled  and  interchanged  no 
farther  adjustment  for  level  is  necessary. 

In  setting  up  in  the  field  the  following  procedure  was  adopted : — 

1.  Set  up  camera  at  left  station  and  direct  it  to  include  the  view  required 

(angle  of  view  marked  by  sighting  lines  on  upper  surface  of  camera). 

2.  Attach  telescope  and  direct  assistant,  who  has  fixed  sighting  plate  on  to 

second  tripod  200  or  300  feet  away,  till  he  is  approximately  on  the 
correct  alignment. 

3.  C!omplete  levelling  of  camera  and  sighting  plate,  and  bring  cross  wires  of 

telescope  on  to  sighting  rod  by  slow-motion  screw. 

4.  Make  exposure. 

5/ loterchange  camera  and  sighting  plate,  reversing  telescope  in  its  bearings 
to  eliminate  coUimation  in  setting  of  the  Y's. 

6.  Bring  cross  wires  on  to  sighting  rod  by  slow-motion  screw. 

7.  Make  Eccond  exposure. 

The  time  taken  in  setting  up,  exposing,  and  packing  up  again  varies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  under  favourable  conditions,  and  provided  the  base  has 
not  to  be  measured. 

The  measurement  of  the  base,  which  would  be  done  by  a  subtense  method  or 
by  a  stretched  invar  wire,  would  only  occupy  a  few  extra  minutes,  as  no  high 
degree  of  accuracy  is  essential,  an  error  of  {^  being  admissible  in  small-scale  work. 
Tlie^two  view  points  need  not  b^  at  the  same  elevation, 
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Oi,  Og  are  the  two  poiitionB  of  the  camera,  separated  by  the  known  distance 
LjLji,  which  is  the  "  stereoscopic  base."    The  axes  N^X^,  NgX,  are  exactly  parallel. 

Ceometrica t   explanation   of  the   method 
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FIG.  7. 


P  is  any  distcgit  point  in  the  view.    Images  of  P  will  be  formed  at  P^  and  P,  on 
the  negatives  Ni  and  N,. 
Then  by  similar  triangl< 


and  Ml 


or  P^Ni  -  PjNa  = 


KP 

KP 

(L,K  -  L,K) 

focal  length  x  stereoscopic  base 


projection  of  range  on  axis  of  leas 


Nowy  P|N|  and  P^N,  can  be  measured  on  the  negatives  (P^N^  —  P^N,  is  called 
the  "parallax"  of  the  point  P),  therefore  the  position  of  P  is  determined.  Simi- 
larly, by  measuring  the  distance  of  P  above  or  below  the  horizon  line  on  the 
negative  (say  A),  and  knowing  the  projection  of  the  range  of  P  on  axis  of  lens 

R  X  A 
(say  R),  the  height  of  P  above  or  below  the  camera  station  =  — j^. 
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For  convenience  all  measurements  are  made  with  respect  to  the  left-hand 
camera  station. 

In  practice  these  three  measuiements  for — 

(1)  Parallax, 

(2)  Azimuth, 

(3)  Elevation  or  depression 

are  reduced    in   the   recently   designed   stereo -plotter   to  a  single  reading,  vis. 
parallax.    Azimuth  and  elevation  or  depression  are  automatically  indicated. 

Measurement     by  Stereoscopic   vision. 
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FIG.  8. 


Fig.  8  shows  the  position  on  the  plates  of  the  point  P  in  Fig.  7. 

The  four  triangular  reference  marks  on  each  plate  are  imprinted  by  pfojectiQiiB 
on  the  inside  of  the  camera.  The  plate  is  [nressed  against  them  during  exposurey 
and  since  they  are  accurately  set  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens,  all  plates  are 
exposed  and  marked  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position,  and  no  focussing  is 
required. 

If  we  can  measiu^  PjN^  —  P^Nj,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  distance  of  P  from 
the  plane  of  the  plates.  This  measurement  is  effected  by  means  of  the  stereoeoope, 
in  the  eye-pieces  E^,  Ej  of  which  are  indices  or  marks,  Ii  I,,  made  exactly  similar  in 
appearance. 

The  eye-pieces  Ej,  E,  are  carefully  set  and  fixed  at  the  interocular  distance  of 
the  observer ;  the  indices  Ij,  I,  then  "  combine "  stereoscopically  and  appear  as  a 
single  index. 

The  negatives  are  now  so  adjusted,  by  using  each  eye  separately,  that  their 
central  or  principal  lines  coincide  with  the  indices  in  the  eye-pieces. 

If  the  negatives  are  now  moved  bodily,  till,  using  the  left  eye  only,  the  index  in 
E|  appears  to  touch  any  object  Pj  ia  A,  then  oq  using  the  right  eye  only,  the  same 
object  in  B  will  appear  somewhere  t)  the  tight  of  the  index  in  E,,  unless  the  object 
were  at  an  infinite  distance,  in  which  case  it  woald  coincide  with  the  index. 

Assuming  the  object  selected  to  be  at  some  intermediate  distance,  the  effect 
transmitted  to  the  eye  senses  on  using  both  eyes,  is  that  of  an  object  standing  out 
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in  ahsrp  relief  (much  eiaggeratad  owing  to  the  length  of  BlereoBcopic  baae  used), 
with  an  index  euspended  in  apuce  at  an  extreme  distance  behind  it. 

If  the  right-hand  negative  B  la  now  slowly  moved  to  the  left  indepeodently  of 
the  left-hand  one  A,  the  Benaation  oooveyed  is  that  of  the  index  advancing  from 
tho  rear,  until,  when  B  has  been  moved  through  the  parallax  distance  P.N,  -  ,P,N^ 
the  index  will  appear  to  hang  exactly  over  the  object.  This  amount  of  parallax 
movement  made  is  shown  on  a  suitable  Ecale. 

Now,  this  movement  of  the  right-hand  negative  through  the  distance 
PiN,  —  P'jNa  or  the  "  parallax  distanoo,"  hna  been  shown 


focal  length  > 
projection  of  rangi 


fltereo-baae 
on  (Lsia  of  lens 


Aaauming  the  fooal  length  and  stereo-baee  to  romaiu  constant  and  equal,  Kay 
6  inobes  and  200  feet  respectively,  it  is  clear  that  the  parallax  movement  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  projection  of  the  range,  and  shown  m  such  on  the  parallax 

£.g.  suppose  projection  of  range  of  P  =  1000  yatda, 

Again,  suppose  projected  range  of  F  =  900  yards, 

6  X  200 


then  P.N,  ■ 


I'jN.  : 


rjoo  xS 


m 


^Note. — Projection  of  range  of  P  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  P  from  the 
vertical  plane  in  which  the  plates  were  exposed.) 

In  this  way  the  paralinx  scale  can  bs  graduated  in  yards,  and  in  this  particular 
case  a  movement  from  the  zero  to  a  point  J  inch  away  indicates  a  proji  cted  range 
of  1000  yards  and  a  further  movemtut  of  |  —  |  or  j^  indicates  a  deciease  in 
range  of  100  yards.  A  movemeat  of  lo'c^  inch  can  be  read,  and  .n^g  inch 
estimated  on  the  drum. 

It  is  obvious  that  instead  of  using  both  eyes  at  the  same  time  the  measurement 
oould  be  made  by  using  each  eye  separately  to  bring  the  objects  into  coincidence 
with  the  indices,  but  the  double  observation  lakes  longer  and  is  Ises  accurate  than 
a  single  itAreoscopic  observation  when  both  eyes  are  used  at  the  same  lime,  the 
accuracy  of  observation  being  approximately  3  :  5. 

In  cases  of  abnormal  vision  where  the  stereoscopic  accommodation  is  defective, 
the  double  observation  would  be  necessary ;  such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  select  plotters  whose  stereoscopic  accommodation  is  well  developed. 
Individuals  are  found  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  respect. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  principle  of  Dr.  Pulfricb's  *' Bt«rpo- comparator." 

0|  and  0,  aro  the  object  lenses,  and  of  such  a  focal  leugth  as  to  form  images  of 
those  portbns  of  the  negatives  ab,  al,  immediately  below  them  at  y  and  A  after 
reflection  at  the  prisms  ?„  P„  P„  and  P,.  The  indicee  (I„  I„  Pig.  3)  aro  placed  at  y 
and  h.  Magnified  image.s  are  formed  by  the  eye-lenses  &,  and  E„.  Interocuiar 
and  focussing  adjuetmenls  are  omitted  in  the  figure. 

The  raioroBcope  may  be  considered  as  mounted  on  a  bridge,  k,  which  is  rigidly 
connected  with  the  base  plate  "in.  The  microscope  can  slide  along  ibis  bridge  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  amuunt  of  movement  being 
tiiowa  0[>  a  scale  Sj  (elevation  and  depression).     ST  ia  the  main  slide  carrying  the 
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negatives  ab,  cd.  Its  moYement  with  respect  to  the  base  plate  mn  is  shown  on  a 
scale  S  (azimuth).  KW  is  the  parallax  slide  slotted  into  the  main  dide ;  it  oazxiea 
the  negative  cd.  Its  movement  with  respect  to  the  main  slide  Is  shown  on  a  Bcale 
S3  (parallax). 

From  a  consideration  of  Figs.  7  and  8  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  in  plmn  and 
height  of  any  object  can  be  plotted  from  readings  of  the  three  scales  S^*  S^  and  8^ 
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Fia.  9. — PBIEICIPLB  OF  FULFBIOH^S  8TEBS0-C0MPABAT0B. 

and  corresponding  settings  on  a  detached  plotting-board.  This  method  of  plotting 
is  considerably  more^rapid  than  the  Canadian  method  of  intersectionp,  but  is  not 
sufficiently  rapid  to  enable  a  plotter  to  keep  pace  with  a  camera  party. 

The  mental  picture  of  the  natural  features  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  is 
apt  to  be  lost  whilst  the  three  verniers  are  being  read  and  scales 'are  being  set  on 
the  detached  plottiDg-board. 


The  Stebeo-Plotteb. 

With  a  view  to  simplifying  the  method  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the 
plotting,  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  early 
in  1907,  and  an  instrument  designed  which  makes  the  plotting  of  points  and  the 
reading  of  heights  nearly  automatic.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  stereo-comparator 
it  has  been  called  a  stereo-plotter,  as  it  combines  the  offices  of  the  stereo- comparator 
and  plotting  board.  Mr.  Gonrady  of  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  who  was  consulted  in 
the  matter,  suggested  many  valuable  improvements  in  design,  and  worked  out  with 
much  care  the  optical  and  mechanical  details.  In  this  instrument  the  binocular 
microscope  is  of  a  similar  pattern  to  that  used  in  the  stereo-comparator  (Fig.  9). 

The  reading  of  the  three  scales  Sj,  Sj,  S^  is  reduced  to  a  single  reading  of  S3, 
which  is  a  spirally  scaled  drum  graduated  in  yards,  and  the  three  separate  corre- 
sponding settings  on  a  detached  plotting-board  are  reduced  to  a  single  setting  on  a 
plotting-board  which  is  part  of  the  instrument.  In  this  manner  the  chances  of 
error  in  reading  the  scales  are  minimized  and  the  speed  of  plotting  very  much 
increased. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  stereo-plotter  in  its  simplest  form  (see  also  Fig.  1).  MN 
is  the  binocular  microscope  sliding  in  a  direction  Idi  or  ml  on  a  bridge  (omitted  in 
drawing),  rigidly  connected  with  the  base  plate.    Ni,  N,  are  the  negatives.    Nj  ia 
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parallax  slide  tie,  which  cut 
>lld«  nilhia  the  main  >Ude. 

The  main  ilide  o&c  is  actu- 
ated by  the  handwheel  g,  and 
its  motion  transferred  to  the 
plotting-board  bf  a  screw  shftft 
gh  working  in  a  sliding  collar  k. 
A  stud  or  projection  on  k  en- 
gages with  and  moves  a  radial 
arm,  rk.  As  the  main  slide  U 
moved,  rk  it  moved  oorretpond' 
ingl;  in  azimuth. 

The  movement  of  the  mi- 
croscope is  actuated  by  the 
handwheel  I,  and  ite  motion 
traasiisrred  to  the  plotting- 
board  by  the  shafting  Imn, 
mn  working  in  a  sliding  collar, 
p.  A  radial  arm,  »p,  engsgee 
with  a  stud  on  p,  so  Uiat  as 
the  mioroacope  is  moved  up 
ftnd  down  on  the  negatdvcK,  tp 
mores  (Mrrespondlngly  from 
one  ude  to  the  other,  indicating 
eleration  and  depression. 

Tlie  parallax  elide  d«  is 
moved  by  the  spiral  drum  /, 
which  is  graduated  in  yards, 
shbwing  projeolion  of  range  on 
axis  of  leoB  for  a  given  b«ue 
and  focal  length,  wz  is  a  scale 
of  yards  set  at  right  angles  to 
rk,  vx,  ip. 

If  rk  and  «p  an  equal  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  camera 
lens,  it  will  be  obvious,  from  a 
consideration  of  Figs.  7  and  8, 
that  when  any  object  in  the 
view  is  brought  into  stereo- 
scopic oombinatioa  with  the 
indices  in  the  eye-pieces  of  the 
microsoope  by  turning  g,  I, 
and  /,  and  when  tvu  is  set  at 
the  range  shown  on  /,  then 
the  int«rseoti<»i  of  rk  with  tvu 
gives  the  position  in  plan,  and 
the  intersection  of  tp  with  tvu 
al<mg  a  suitable  scale,  yu,  gives 
the  height  In  feet  above  or 
below  the  eamera  station,  whioh 
is  reprsMitvd  hjria  pUn, 
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The  following  table  of  errors  has  been  prepared  so  that  the  oonditkMifl  fat  any 
required  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  ascertained.  The  probable  enors  in  alignment 
and  base  measurement  assumed,  yiz.  20  seconds  of  arc  and  ^^  req)eotively,  are 
large  and  not  likely  to  occur  in  any  work  of  a  careful  nature,  but  might  appear  in 
rapid  reconnaissance  work. 


Data  fob  Table  of  Erbobs. 
Cametxt  lenSf  ^im^  focus, 

(1)  Probable  error  in  alignment  =  20  sec.  arc 

(2)  Probable  error  in  reading  of  parallax  and  setting  of  plates  and  scale  in 
stereo-plotter  =  0*0012  inch. 

(3)  Probable  error  in  rapid  base  measurement  =  jf^, 


a 

=  error  in  range 
_  (range)"  x  20 

due  to  (1) 
sin  1  inch 

base 

P 

=  error  in  range 

due  to  (2) 

0-0012  (range)* 

) 

base 

X  6  ±  0-0012 

(range, 

h 

=  error  in  range 

due  to  (3) 

(range) 

400 

Mean 

error 

=  VaHi>«+^ 



Bue  100. 

-   —  -  - 

Tai 

ILB  OF  EbBOBS 
Bam  200. 

• 

Snor  In  helffbt. 

lADSe. 



- 

Mean 
error. 



— 

Mmq 
1    error. 

.  _ 

""""O*" 



a 

P 
0-5 

b 
1-2 

1-2 

u 

01 

p 
0-2 

b 
1-2 

1-5 

BaaelOO. 
0-2 

BMeaoo. 

500 

0-2 

03 

1000 

1-0 

20 

2-5 

3-2 

0-5 

10 

2-5 

2-7 

06 

0-5 

1500 

2-2 

4-5 

3-7 

6-2 

11 

2-2 

3-7 

42 

1-2 

0-8 

2000 

40 

80 

50 

10-2 

2-0 

41 

50 

6-8 

20 

1-4 

2500 

62 

12  6 

6-2 

15-3 

31 

6-3 

6-2 

9-3 

31 

1*9 

3000 

9-0 

181 

75 

21-5 

4-5 

90 

7-5 

120 

4-3 

2  4 

3500 

12-7 

25-7 

8-7 

29-9 

6-4 

12-9 

8-7 

16-8 

60 

34 

4000 

160 

32-2 

10-0 

37-3 

80 

16-2 

100 

20-6 

7-5 

41 

4500  ' 

20-2 

40-8 

11-2 

46-9 

101  1 

20-4 

11-2 

25-3 

9-4 

51 

5000 

250 

50-5 

12-5  1 

57-7 

12-5 

251 

12-5 

30-8 

1l-5 

62 

6000 

360 

72-5 

150 

823 

180 

36-2 

150 

431 

16-5 

8-6 

7000 

49  0 

99  0 

17-5  1 

112-2 

24-5 

49-5 

17-5 

570 

22-4 

11-4 

8000 

64-0 

1300 

200  ' 

146-2 

320 

650 

20-0 

751 

29-2 

150 

0000 

1000 

204  0 

250 

2280 

1 

500    ] 

1020 

250 

116  3 

456 

238 

1 

Focal  length  of  oamora  lens  =  6  inches, 
(a)  p.e.  iu  alignment  =  20  seconds  of  are. 
(p)  p.e.  in  reading  of  parallax  =  00012  inch. 
(6)  p.e.  in  base  measurement  =  ^ 
100  yds.  on  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile  =  0*057  inch. 

Note.—Enon  in  height  are  calculated  for  points  at  a  mean  elevation  or  depreaaion 
of  10°. 

From  the  above  table  and  formulse,  the  degree  of  accuracy  for  any  set  of 
conditions  can  be  determined,  or  any  required  degree  of  accuracy  ensured  by  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  stereoscopic  base  and  focal  length  of  camera  lens. 
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2.   TOe  Plotting. 

The  Qftture  of  the  countrf,  the  scale  of  the  map,  the  vertical  inteiral  of  the 
contouTB,  will  determine  the  number  of  pointa  to  be  fixed  per  tquare  mile.  Under 
BVflrftge  conditions,  it  may  be  taken  to  vary  from  50  to  200,  For  economical  work, 
a  plotting  machine  ehould  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  a  camera  party;  that  ia  to 
raj,  it  ahoold  bo  capable  of  fixing  in  plan  and  altitude  from  600  (o  2000  pointa 
per  diem. 

By  the  Canadian  method  of  i'llereections,  twenty-five  pointa  plott«d  by  at 
least  three  rays  is  considered  a  gond  day's  work.* 

Mr.  Puurcade'e  instrument,  which  works  on  dmilar  lines  to  Dr.  Pulfrich's 
Bterco-compiirator,  gives  twenty-five  pointa  per  hour  in  the  hands  of  an  observer 
who  liaa  had  no  praclice.t 

The  stereo-plotter  was  designed  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  speed  of  plotting. 
It  has  been  found  that  with  this  instrument  from  100  to  150  paints  per  hour  can  be 
fixed.  The  present  instrument  is  an  experimental  one  only,  and  admits  of  several 
improvements  which  would  increase  the  speed  ofplottiog  and  its  accuracy. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  plotting  was  as  follows.  The  triangulation  stationa 
lutfered,  and  the  resected  camera  stations  numbered,  were  carefully  marked  on  a 
large  sheet  of  tracing  cloth.  K:ich  piece  of  plotting  when  completed  was  then 
placet!  beneith  the  tracing  and  oriented  by  means  of  two  fixfd  point*,  or  one  point 
and  an  aximuth.     The  detail  was  then  traced  on  the  tracing  cloth. 

In  this  way  the  map  was  built  np,  and  very  little  adjustment  was  found 
neoesaary  where  the  different  portions  met 

The  rate  of  plotting  of  the  Cnmljerland  survey  was  approsimafely  6  square 
miles  per  diem,  the  rate  of  Geld  work  was  10  square  miles  per  diem.  From  40  to 
TO  points  per  square  mile  were  plotted.  In  consiijeting  these  figures  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  this  was  a  first  attempt,  and  executed  with  more  or  less  improvised 
instramenta.  The  advance  made,  however,  is  encouraging,  and  I  am  now  considering 
the  design  of  an  improved  plotting  machine,  or  "  stereo-plani graph,"  which  will  he 
entirely  automatic,  and  in  which  contours  can  be  ttaceJ  direct  on  the  plotting  sheet 
without  any  reference  to  scales  or  settings,  and  without  moving  the  eyes  from  the 
eye-pieces  of  the  stereoscope.  Preliminary  drawings  have  been  shown  to  Mr. 
Conrady,  whose  expert  advice  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  He  ia 
of  opinion  that  the  construction  of  the  instrument  offers  no  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  increase  in  speed  and  accuracy  ef  plotting  should  bo  very 
considerahle.t 


After  the  paper.  Sir  David  Qh.i,  :  I  note  with  very  great  interest  that  with 
observations  by  stereoscopic  methods  you  get  twice  the  amount  of  precision  that 
yon  do  from  measurements  depending  upon  angles  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  sight.  That  was  Prof.  Forbes's  experience.  Ho  said  that  with  hts  little 
balloon  with  the  rope  hanging  down  (which  corresponds  with  the  boltle-shaped 
figure  in  this  apparatus),  he  found  he  could  get  the  appreciation  of  parallactic 
displacement  twice  as  accurately  by  the  stereoscope  method  as  he  could  by  the 

•   Ffds  '  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Phototopogiaphio  Methods.'    By  J.  A.  Flemer. 

t  JiMTHal  of  tin  ItutituU  of  Lnnd  Survejiora  of  the  Tranivaal,  vol.  1,  No.  6. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  fonds  have  been  allotted  by  the  BojbI  Engineer  Com- 
mittee for  tbe  coDstmction  of  a  new  light  camera  eqnipment  and  en  improved  stereo- 
plotter.  Eiperimenta  will  probably  be  carried  out  with  these  instruments  in  the 
course  of  the  sammer. 
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method  of  measurement  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  dght    With  regftrd  to  the 
details  of  this  instrument  as  described  in  this  paper  which  was   kindly  weai 
ns  in  adyance,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  very  good   tKifig  if 
an  appendix  to  the  paper  could  be  given  written  from  a    technical   point  of 
view,  describing  more  perfectly  and  technically  and  without  fear  of  an  algebraic 
expression  exactly    what   it  is   the   author  has   done,   and    desirea   ua    above 
all  to  understand.    The  only  objection  I   find  to  this  method  of  plotting  co- 
ordinates is  that  you  do  not  get  the  full  advantage  by  that  method  of  the 
magnifying  power  which  you  apply  in  reading  the  negatives  or  poaitiTee  from 
it.    The  mechanical  translation  from  the  instrument  to  paper  necessarily  inTolves 
some  loss  of  accuracy,  and  of  course,  if  one  wanted  really,  with  a  6-inoh.  focoa, 
to  get  the  utmost  that  could  be  got  from  the  instrument,  you  would  use  a 
much  larger  measuring  apparatus,  and  magnify  the  original  photographs  so  as  to 
diminish  the  .mechanical  errors  of  the  reproduction.    I  might  remark  that   the 
estimated  error  of  ^^  in  the  measuring  of  the  base  by  an^  invar  wire  is  a 
most  extravagantly  large  one,  because  you  can,  without  the  very  least  difficulty, 
measure  to  y^^oij,  and  with  all  possible  precaution  to  ^  o^i^^^Q. 

Major  HiLi^ :  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  perhaps  in  the  first  instance 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  recantation,  because  I  have  been  rather  sceptical 
about  photographic  methods  of  surveying,  and  some  time  ago,  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  stereoscopic  method,  I  was  not  inclined  to  believe  in  it.  I  must,  however,  say 
that  after  seeing  how  the  work  is  doue  and  how  simple  the  operatioos  are,  I  am 
completely  converted  to  the  photographic  method  as  applied  in  this  particular 
development  of  it  The  principal  difficulty  of  photographic  surveying  in  the  past 
has  been  the  identification  of  points  as  seen  from  different  stations.  That  difficulty 
is  not  only  got  over  here,  but  I  may  say  rather  more  than  got  over,  because  I 
think  it  is  actually  easier  to  identify  points  in  these  photographs  than  on  the 
ground. 

Another  salient  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  rapidity  of  the  plotting,  and 
consequently  the  old  objection  to  photographic  surveying,  viz.  its  extreme  slowness 
compared  with  plane-tabling,  disappears.  This  can  be  further  accelerated  if  two 
men  are  employed,  one  to  set  the  microscopes,  and  one  to  draw.  I  think  this 
stereoscopic  method,  combined  with  a  plotting  machine,  as  shown  us  this  afternoon, 
has  a  very  large  future  before  it. 

Mr.  Ck)NBADT  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  accuracy  of  the  map  produced  on  the 
instrument  did  not  depend  upon  the  mechanical  transmission  of  the  direction  and 
height  to  any  great  extent.  The  parallax,  on  which  the  distance  of  the  various 
points  depended,  was  a  very  small  quantity,  and  it  was  the  accuracy  attained  in  the 
measurement  of  this  by  a  coarse  screw  that  put  a  limit  to  the  precision  attainable  by 
the  instrument.  If  speed  in  working  were  sacrificed  a  fine  micrometer  screw  might 
be  substituted  for  the  measurement  of  the  panUlax,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
resulting  map  would  be  increased  without  sacrificing  the  mechanical  transmission 
of  two  of  the  co-ordinates. 

Major  Close  :  Before  thanking  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  lecture,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  Mr.  Reeves  *  will  give  us  a  demonstration  of  his  new  distance  finder,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  that  paper  first ;  then  we  could  get  round  the 
iostruments  and  examine  them  afterwards.  As  regards  the  paper  we  have  just 
listened  to,  I  think  myself  that  the  method  is  certainly  bound  to  come  in  for  future 
local  exploration,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  for  exact  and 
extended  surveys  for  a  very  long  time.    I  do  not  think  you  have  got  the  accuracy 
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fieceeaay,  and  it  has  Ibfr  fundamental  defeat  that  yon  do  not  walk  over  the 
ground ;  and  also  there  u  this  difficulty,  that  in  wooded  oountry  and  in  Sat 
country  you  really  cannot  use  it  at  all.  But  I  think  it  should  undoubtedly  be 
adopted  by  people  who  are  engaged  in  exploring  mountainous  regions  which  are 
difGcult  to  act  at,  or  in  the  ordinary  explorer's  work  where  a  man  may  very  likely 
camp  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  place,  where  be  can  take  the  photographs;  after  he 
cornea  home  these  can  be  developed  and  a  regular  map  produced — something  very 
much  better  than  the  explorers  bring  home  now.  There  is  one  other  point  I  should 
mention.  I  think  I  mny  eay,  on  behalf  of  the  Research  Department,  that  we  do  not 
mind  how  technical  a  subject  is.  Tbis  time  we  ought  certainly  to  have  an 
appendix  to  the  paper,  an  appendix  which  will  give  the  more  technical  aide,  whioli 
has  been  omitted  in  the  paper  which  was  circulated.  On  your  behalf  I  beg  to 
thank  Mr,  Thompson  for  his  exceptionally  interesting  paper. 


REVIEWS. 
EUBOPB. 

■La  France.'  By  Tidal  de  la  Blache,  Membre  da  I'lnatitiit,  With  302  engravingi 
and  mapa  in  the  text,  and  n  separate  ooloured  map.  Parts:  Haohetle.  I90S 
[1907].  Price  2S/r. 
TaiB  admirable  and  indeed  model  geographical  work,  model  in  point  of  style 
H  well  as  of  geographical  interest,  was  reviewed  on  its  original  publication 
on  p.  112  of  ToL  33  of  the  Journal.  It  has  now  been  conrerted  into  a  handsome 
quarto  volume,  with  wide  margins  and  numerous  pictorial  illustrations,  which  add 
to  its  Kec^ntpbical  value ;  for  these  views  are  all  carefully  selecied  to  illustrate 
distinctive  geographical  features,  and  all  have  notes  appended  to  set  forth  their 
geographical  signifioance.  The  only  complaint  that  can  be  made  is  that  these 
notes  are  in  a  type  r«tber  too  small,  and,  on  the  glossy  paper,  rather  too  faint  to  be 
easily  read,  especially  where  the  lines  run  across  the  whole  width  of  the  page,  and 
are  thus  not  very  easy  to  follow. 


G.  G.  C. 


ASIA. 

BUBMA. 


'  The  Province  of  Banna.'  By  Aileynn  Ireland.  Bo«ton  aod  Nf  w  York : 
Honghton  A  Mifflin.  Two  loU.  Pp.  ixi.,  1023.  2  Map:  Print  |10. 
These  two  masaive  volumes  are  the  6rst  instalment  of  the  Heport  on  Colooial 
Administration  in  the  Far  East,  for  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Ireland  received 
the  appointment  of  Colonial  Commissioner  of  Chicago  University  in  1901.  In  a 
general  preface  be  acknowledges  the  very  full  afslstance,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
which  he  bss  received  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  these  two  volumes  alone 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  careful  use  he  has  made  of  it.  He  premises  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the  volumes  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  but 
DO  reader  could  Tul  to  appreciate  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  volumes  con- 
sidered as  works  of  reference ;  the  only  possible  criticism  in  this  connection  appears 
to  be  that,  in  view  of  the  full  analysis  of  each  chapter  given  in  the  cont«Dta  talile, 
the  index  might,  perfaap<<,  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does,  have  given  each  detail 
in  its  own  alphabetical  place,  instead  of  grouping  details  under  general  headings,  or 
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omitting  them.  To  take  one  example,  the  word  ''roadB**  does  not  mppear,  jrt 
these  are  fully  treated.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  proTided  a  mmp  of  BarmSy  and  a 
political  map  of  Further  India  and  the  archipelaga 

The  author  opens  with  a  general  description  of  Burma.  Serving,  aa  it  doei^ 
merely  as  an  introduction  to  his  special  subject,  it  is  of  no  great  leogtii,  bat,  like 
the  rest  of  the  work,  it  is  characterized  by  very  careful  classificaticHi,  and  so  laarvs 
a  clear  impression.  The  history  of  the  British  acquisition  of  Burma  is  followed  hjf 
an  ethnographical  chapter.  The  government  in  its  present  form  Is  then  dealt  with^ 
preceded  by  a  short  historical  summary.  The  next  chapter  (the  fifth)  deals  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  country;  the  next  with  the  civil  senrioe^  and 
here  the  opportunity  is  taken  of  describing  at  considerable  length  the  TuHjmi  CSvil 
Service,  with  a  historical  retrospect,  and  full  details  as  to  the  present  method  of 
examination  and  appointment.  A  chapter  on  each  of  the  following  sabjecti: 
judicial  administration,  police,  prison  administration,  public  instruction — the  last  a 
long  chapter  of  particular  interest — brings  the  first  volume'  to  an  end,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  appendices,  classified  in  their  relationship  to  matter  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  and  in  great  part  statistical.  The  second  volume  is  mainly 
concerned  with  finance  and  special  and  local  administration.  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  importance  of  the  land-revenne  system 
demanding  one.  There  follow  the  administration  of  the  forests,  and  public  works, 
includiDg  communications  (railways  and  canals),  irrigation  works,  etc.  Then  in 
successive  chapters  the  administration  of  municipalities,  villages,  medical  and 
sanitary  afifaini,  harbours,  the  Shan  states,  and  the  Chin  hills  are  dealt  with,  and  the 
final  chapter  is  devoted  to  trade  and  shipping.  As  in  the  first  volume,  a  number 
of  appendices  fuUow,  principally  statistical,  but  including  details  of  the  opium 
regulationp,  and  of  the  land-revenue  settlement  in  Lower  Burma.  There  is  also  a 
glossary  of  Indian  and  Barmese  words  used  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  a  **  con- 
tribution to  a  bibliography  of  Burma,**  but  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to 
the  latter,  the  author  has  adopted  the  admirable  plan  of  quoting  the  leading  works 
of  reference  and  other  sources  for  each  subject  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

The  value  of  these  volumes  to  students  of  anthropogeography  is  evident^  and 
in  undertaking  his  stupendous  task,  Mr.  Ireland  has  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  all  interested  in  tropical  colonization. 

AFRICA. 

Egypt. 

*  Modem  Egypt.*    By  the  Earl  of  Cromer.    2  vols.     London :  Macmillan  A  CJo.      1908. 

Price  24«.  net. 

To  the  student  of  modem  Egypt,  who  is  versed  in  the  very  extensive  literature 
on  the  subject,  this  authoritative — and,  one  might  almost  add,  semi-official — work 
by  Lord  Cromer  will  be  found  most  illuminating.  It  is  not  only  a  prdcia  of 
British  policy  by  its  leading  exponent,  but  also  an  historical  retrospect  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  Egypt :  from  its  bankruptcy  through  Ismail  Pasha  to  the  recogni- 
tion— and,  to  some  extent,  the  regularization— of  the  British  Occupation  by  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  commentaries  of  the 
Emancipator  of  Egypt. 

Lord  Cromer,  as  an  historian,  possesses  the  rare  qualification  of  being  able  to 
get  "  outhide  of  himFclf*  as  a  statesman  and  man  of  action :  he  criticizes  freely  and 
impartially  his  own  paiticipation  and  responsibility  in  the  events  recorded.  The 
spectacle  of  this  great  Proconsul  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship  is  very 
piquant.    He  examinep,  with  the  skill  of  an  expert  behind  the  scenes,  each  critical 
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I>eriod  in  the  re^eneratioD  of  Egypt  and  of  ber  adventures  in  the  Sudan;  ha 
quotes  elaborately,  not  only  from  official,  but  alio  from  private,  (iespatckes  to 
illustrate  his  a^umenta ;  and  he  conoludcs  hia  work  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
country,  the  detula  of  which  may  be  studied  in  hia  annual  reports  to  H.M.  Guvem- 
ment.  He  accepts  rHponsibility  and  awards  it  with  a  fearlesBuesa  that  is  always 
logical  and  often  generous  to  others.  The  careful  calculation  and  cold  aautty  of  his 
policy  and  viewi',  which  have  borne  the  teat  of  time  and  eiperience,  are  lucidly  and 
modestly  expounded ;  and  the  dramatic  spisodea  are  de^ribed  with  the  frrshneas 
and  charm  of  a  girted  man  of  letters.  He  deals  with  general  principlea,  and  his 
treatment  ia  broad  and  philosophical.  Our  only  quarrel  with  him  is  that  he  should 
have  adopled  the  French  transliteration  of  place-names — and,  worse  atill,  in  aome 

The  first  part  of  this  work  ends  with  the  fall  of  Ismail,  when  a  ijew  order  of 
things  was  introiiuoed  into  a  Pasha-ridden  knd ;  the  second  part  is  concerned  with 
Tewfik  and  the  Arilbi  revolt ;  and  the  third  part  deals  with  events  in  the  Sudan, 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Hicks'  expedition  to  the  death  of  Qordon  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country.  Including  chapters  on  the  recocquett  of  Khartum  and  ths 
defence  of  Egypt.  The  chapters  of  the  concluding  parti  deal  with  the  dwellers  in 
Egypt,  the  machinery  of  Government  in  this  land  of  paradox,  the  reforms  intro- 
duced in  the  several  departmente,  and  with  the  future  of  Egypf. 

Under  these  heads,  some  of  Lord  Cromer's  dicta  may  be  quoted.  Speaking  of 
the  Anglo-French  Note  of  January,  1S82,  he  Sitys  t  "  From  tlie  moment  the  joint 
Note  was  issued,  foreign  intervention  became  an.almost  unavoidable  ueoesaity." 
Summing  up  the  issue  of  Tel-ei-Kebir,  he  says :  "  The  true  nature  of  the  Aribi 
revolt  was  misunderstood.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  military  mutiny.  It  partook 
in  aome  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  liona  fide  national  movement.  ...  It  wa^,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  movement  of  the  Egyptians  against  Turkish  rule.  .  .  .  Armed 
British  intervention  was,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  1882,  Probably  also  it  was 
the  best  solution."  In  regard  to  the  Sudan,  Lord  Cromer  states :  "  Mr.  Qladstone's 
Oovemmeot  made  two  great  mistakes  in  dealing  with  Soudan  affairs  in  their  early 
stages.  .  ,  ,  The  Govsmraent  did  nothing;  to  atop  the  departure  of  the  Hicks  expe- 
dition. .  .  ,  No  Englishman  should  have  been  sent  to  Khartoum.  ...  It  was  a 
mistake  to  choose  General  Gordon.  ...  It  ia,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  regretted  that 
General  Gordon  was  not  allowed  to  employ  Zobeir  PaahA.  ...  A  great  and 
inexcusable  mistake  was  made  in  delaying  fur  so  long  the  despatch  of  the  Gordon 
relief  expedition.  .  .  .  The  Govemmeut  acted  wisely,  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
In  eventually  adopting  a  defensive  policy,  and  in  ordering  a  retreat  to  Wadi 
Haifa.  Lastly,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  Britisli  Government  were  extraordinarily 
unlucky." 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  says  i  "  I  make  no  pretension  to 
the  gift  of  political  prophecy.  I  can  only  state  my  deliberate  opinion,  formed  after 
many  years  of  Egyptian  experience,  and  in  the  face  of  a  decided  predisposition  to 
favour  the  policy  of  evacuation,  that  at  present,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the 
results  of  executing  such  a  policy  would  be  disastrous.  ...  It  may  bo  that  at  aume 
future  period  the  Egyptians  may  be  rendered  capable  of  governing  themselves,  .  .  . 
but  that  period  is  far  distant.  One  or  more  generations  must,  in  my  opinion,  paas 
away  before  the  queation  can  be  even  usefully  disctiseed."  Finally,  Lord  Cromer 
states :  "  Egypt  must  eventually  either  become  autonomous,  or  it  must  be  in- 
oorporatod  In  the  British  Empire." 

A.  3.  W. 

No.  T.— Uat,  1S060 
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South  Africa. 

*  Hiatory  and  Ethnographj  of  Africa  Bonth  of  the  ZambeaL'  By  O.  MoCall  Theal.  UJ>. 
In  three  Yolamee,  with  Mapa  and  Plates.  Yd.  1, "  The  Portngiieee  in  South  Afiua 
from  1505  to  1700."    Pp.  zzii.  +  501.   Swan  Sonnenioheiii,  1907.    JMce  7«.  6tf. 

Since  the  late  seyenties,  when  he  firat  began  to  puhliah.  Dr.  Theal  luw  iMiiad  m 
many  more  or  less  comprehensiye  works  on  South  African  mattersy  under  tfas  nma 
or  diverse  titles,  that  the  bibliographical  record  has  become  ■cmewhat  oonfnied.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  to  explain  that  the  present  is  the  first  Tolume  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  history  of  South  Africa  from  the  adTent  of  the  Portagoeae  in  1606  to 
the  British  occupation  of  Cape  Colony  in  1795.  But  here  again  the  genenl  title  is 
modified  by  the  added  word  *'  Ethnography,**  a  change,  however,  which  ie  IbDy 
justified  by  the  large  amount  of  fresh  matter  now  introduced  comceming  the  Bah- 
men,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Bantus,  that  is,  the  three  main  seotions  of  the  natiTe 
populations  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

This  added  matter,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  whole  Tolume,  is  of 
special  value,  being  for  the  most  part  the  result  either  of  original  reeeerch,  or  of 
information  obtained  at  first  hand  by  the  author  daring  his  long  iseociation  with 
the  aborigines.  Nor  are  the  details  confined  to  the  present  inhabitantR,  wasA  ample 
references  are  made  to  the  shell-mounds  of  Mossel  bay  and  the  SSest  London 
district,  as  well  as  to  the  rude  unpolished  implements  which  correepond  to  the 
palffioliths  and  eoliths  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  ''have  been  found  in 
situations  where  they  must  have  lain  undisturbed  for  an  incalculable  length  of  tima." 
Early  man  is  thus  seen  to  have  ranged  all  over  the  Austral  region,  where  he  ia  pfo- 
bably  still  represented  by  the  nearly  extinct  Yaalpens  of  the  Limpopo  valley,  who 
are  quite  distinct  from,  and  far  more  debased  than,  the  Bushmen,  though  often  eon- 
founded  with  them.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Theal,  unle« 
they  be  the  people  about  whom  he  tells  us  that  the  Transvaal  Bantus  had  a  traditkm 
that  on  their  first  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo  they  met  some  savagoa  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  fire,  and  whose  only  weapons  were  sticks  and  stones. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  Hottentot-Bushman  relations,  the  theory  ia  adyanoed 
that  both  were  originally  of  one  stock,  which  had  its  cradle  in  Central  Africa, 
whence  they  migrated  at  long  intervals  to  their  present  seats  south  of  the  ZambeiL 
The  Bushmen  came  first,  and  were  followed  after  a  great  lapse  of  time  by  the 
Hottentots.  That  interval  was  so  great  that  the  Hottentots  had  advanced  from  the 
hunter  to  the  |)astoral  stage,  and,  perhaps  by  an  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood,  had  in- 
creased in  stature,  while  their  character  and  habits  had  undergone  a  marked  change, 
losing  "much  of  the  energy  and  alertness  which  distinguished  the  Bushmen, 
because  their  mode  of  existence  no  longer  required  the  exercise  of  these  qualities." 

The  Bantus  also  are  brought  from  the  north,  but  were  preceded  in  the  preaent 
Rhodesia  by  a  far  more  cultured  people  of  uncertain  provenance,  to  whom  are 
attributed  the  extensive  gold-mines,  the  associated  monuments,  and  yast  irrigation 
works  of  that  region.  They  may  have  been  **  traders  from  the  great  oommercial 
city  of  Tyre,"  and  it  is  suggested  that  **  the  fleets  that  went  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Ophir  in  the  time  of  Solomon  are  not  inapplicable  to  yoyages  to  the  Zambesi  or  to 
Sofala.  What  is  certain  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  of  which  there  is  neither 
written  record  nor  tradition  now,  mining  operations  were  carried  on  oyer  an 
immense  tract  of  country  south  of  the  Zambesi."  The  present  Bantu  populations, 
referred  to  as  "  recent  immigrants,"  are  expressly  excluded,  while  the  late  date  of  a 
few  centuries  assigned  by  Dr.  Randall  Maclver  to  the  works  is  obviously  regarded 
by  Dr.  Theal  as  paradoxical. 

The  hiitorical  section  of  the  volume,  having  already  been  noticed,  need  not 
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detiin  at,  and  it  only  remains  Ui  say  that  the  abeence  of  an  index  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretteJ,  siace  the  author  tells  ua  that  each  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  work  in  itself.  A,  H.  K. 

TuiriBiA. 
'  Lb  Tunuie  et  I'otuvte  da  proteotorat  fraD9aii.'  By  GsbIou  Loth,  Pari^ :  Libraicie 
Ch.  Dolagn^ve.  1907.  Price  */r. 
M.  Gaston  Loth,  Director  of  the  Cutlege  Alaoni  st  Tuni«,  ie  already  known  as 
the  author  of  several  well-informed  buoks  on  Tunisia,  The  volume  now  before  us 
ia  epedally  devoled  to  a  survey  of  tha  progresa  made  in  the  regency  under  French 
direction — that  is,  since  1881.  The  beylicaj  government,  the  judicial  organisation, 
the  financial  ri!gime,  education,  defence,  communications,  the  land  laws,  agriculture, 
and  commerce  are  all  described  in  a  lucid  and  condse  manner,  so  that  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  is  plainly  exhibited.  France  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  results  of  her  twenty-five  years  of  labour.  Her  task  in  Tunisia  has  been  of 
much  the  same  character,  though  more  free  from  international  fetters,  as  that 
England  had  to  face  in  Egypt.  In  both  inatances  the  most  striking  result  has  been 
the  increasB  of  the  economic  rasourcea  of  the  countries  occupied.  While,  however, 
the  material  prosperity  of  Kgypt  continues  to  depend  upon  agriculture,  Tunisia  a  few 
yeani  hence  will  find  its  chief  source  of  wealth  in  its  enormous  deposits  of  phosphates. 
It  already  exports  more  phosphates  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  development  of  this  industry  can  only  be  conjectured ;  though 
it  will  scarcely  make  the  Tnnisian  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose,  it  will  bring  back 
to  the  land  something  of  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  in  Soman  times. 

Besides  the  subjects  mentioned,  M.  Loth  has  a  short  opening  chapter  on  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  in  a  few  striking  sentences  giving  the  characteristics 
of  the  four  zones  into  which  Tunisia  is  divided ;  and  in  hie  four  last  chapters  he 
gives  a  topc^raphical  survey  of  each  of  these  Kones,  with  special  descriptions  of  the 
chief  towns,  and  brief  notes  on  the  principal  antiquities.  When  it  is  added  that 
there  are  also  two  chapters  in  which  the  history  of  Tunisia  is  summarized,  the 
oomprehensive  nature  of  the  work  will  be  realized.  Ethnography  is  almost  the 
only  subject  left  untouched.  M.  Loth,  nevertheless,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
despite  theii  subjection  to  Cartbage,  Rome,  the  Vandals  and  Byiancines,  Arabs, 
Spaniards,  and  Turks,  the  Berbers  have  retained  their  distinctive  character  without 
sensible  modification.  He  accounts  for  this  fact  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  their  country.  "  Sur  uu  sol  fractionne  en  une  multitude  de  petits  cantons  geo- 
graphiques  lea  BerbSres  devaient  forc4ment  vivre  en  tribus  isoltes  les  unes  des 
autres ;  les  divisions  intestines  seront  la  rSgle,  I'entente  sera  I'exception.  Ainsi 
s'ezplique  la  s^rie  des  dominations  successives,  la  violence  des  mouvementa  de 
reaction,  le  caract^e  ^ph^mSre  des  victoires  naUonales."  This  argument,  if  not 
fuUy  convincing,  is  another  demonstiaUon  of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
geographical  conditions  to  a  comprehension  of  history,  as  well  aa  to  the  study  of 
ethnography.    The  book  has  over  seventy  illustrations,  but  no  map. 

F.  E.  C. 
POLAR  REGIONS. 
Ancno  ExPLOBATmc. 

■  Bound  about  the  North  Pole.'    By  W.  J.  Qordon.    London ;  Hnrtay.     1907. 
Pp.  ili.,  291.    Mapt  and  lauilratiom.    Pries  15i.  net. 

This  summary  of  Arctic  exploration  is  l^d  out  upon  somewhat  novel  lines.  It 
has  been  the  author's  object  to  deal  with  "the  gradual  prc^ess  of  expbration 
towards  the  north  along  the  different  areas  of  advance  witliin  the  Arctic  Qrole." 
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Consequently,  we  find  Boocefluyely  treated  Spitsbergen,  Novaya  Zemlya^  Fitiit 
Josef  Land,  Gape  Chelyuskin,  the  Lena  delta,  Bering  strait,  northoxi  North 
America,  the  Pairy  islands,  Boothia,  BafiBn  bay,  Smith  foandy  mmd  Gnankiid. 
This  feature  undoubtedly  gives  the  book  individuality  and  value,  for  though  it  has 
been  easy  hitherto  to  follow  the  course  of  any  one  expbrer  northvrard,  it  has  not 
been  so  easy  to  group  the  work  of  many  ezploran  in  any  one  area.  In  Joatioe  to 
the  author,  this  has  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  in  reading  the  book.  Other- 
wise, if  the  reader  had  expected  a  narrative  historically  complete  even  within  the 
small  compass  of  this  volume,  he  might  receive  a  certain  shook  on  meeting  the 
name  "  Fridtjof  Nansen "  (to  take  a  single  case)  as  the  leader  of  an  expedition 
without  any  foregoing  introduction  whatever.  In  effect,  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  of  Arctic  history,  Mr.  Gordon's  is  neither  the  first  nor  ths 
second  book  he  should  take  up ;  but  with  its  aid  he  can  classify  geographically 
his  knowledge  already  acquired.  The  imleamed  reader  will  hardly  find  the  book 
satisfactory.  For  the  rest,  one  observes  occasionally  a  certain  looseness  of  expression, 
as  when  one  reads  how  the  Windward  was  able  to  escape  from  Franx  Josef  Land, 
and  *^  to  return  in  1896  and  take  away  Nansen,  who  .  .  .  ended  his  long  land 
journey  here." 

The  interesting  series  of  illustrations  are  from  woodcuts,  etc,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper,  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources.  One  or  two  from  early  originals  are 
exceedingly  interesting ;  some  studies  of  polar  scenery  are  beautiful ;  all  are  well 
produced.    The  maps  are  black-and-white  sketch-maps. 


The  Arotic  Seas. 

Osnovy  Gidrologli  EvropeiBkago  Ledovitago  Okeana.'  N.  M.  Knipovioh.  O  104ii 
Tablitsami  Kart  i  Profilei.  St.  Petersburg:  Tipographia  M.  Staaiiilevieha. 
1906.    Pp.  1510.    {ZapUki  of  the  Bust.  Oeogr.  Boo.,  voL  48.) 


Id  this  bulky  volume  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
north  of  Europe,  from  Spitsbergen  and.  Bear  island  eastwards  to  Novaya  Zemlja, 
including  the  White  sea,  is  set  forth  in  considerable  detaiL    The  most  voluminous 
and  important  records  utilized  are  those  of  the  author's  own  expedition  along  the 
Murman  coast  in  the  years  1898-1901,,  but  he  has  also  collected  other  material 
from  later  and  earlier   investigations.     The    observations   are   very  unequally 
distributed,  and  for  large  areas  are  entirely  wanting,  or  have  been  obtained  for 
a  small  part  of  the  year  only,  and  this  work  will  serve  to  show  where  exploration 
is  most  needed.   The  different  oceanographical  subjects,  such  as  depths,  temperature 
of  the  surface  and  deep  waters,  salinity)  transparency,  currents,  distribution  of 
ice,  etc.,  are  treated  with  great  fulness,  and  the  literature  relating  to  the  hydrology 
of  the  area  is  noted  with  comments.    In  a  supplement  to  this  chapter  the  author 
criticizes  certain  arguments  and  conclusions  of  Prof.  Pettersson,  especially  those 
contained  in  his  article  on  ice-melting  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  September, 
1904,  and  in  his '  Ueber  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  von  periodischen  und  unperiodischen 
Schwankungen  in  dem  Atlantischen  Stromc,'  etc.,  which  appeared  as  vol.  8  of  the 
reports  of  the  International  Council  for  the  exploration  of  the  sea. 

For  the  use  of  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Russian,  a  long  stunmary 
is  added  in  German,  wherein  the  contents  of  each  chapter  are  noted,  and  references 
given  to  the  tables,  etc.  Mr.  Enipovich  has  also  given  sketches  of  his  own  work  in 
ih^Annalen  der  Bydrographie  and  the  Bevue  internationcUe  depSche  et  pitciculture. 


HATHEHATICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  OEOQBAPHY- 

Gkodest. 

'  Miuions  Scientiflqaes  ponr  la  Meiun  d'lut  aro  da  Huridlen  an  Spittberg.'  ISSS- 
1001.  MiMrion  rusBB,  Tome  I.  Gfodcsie,  SeotiooB  III.  A»,  Ab.  B.  C ;  IV.  B,  V. 
MisaioD  sucdaise.    Tome  I.    Geod^ie,  Seotions  II.  B,  T. 

These  reports  of  an  intereatiag  piece  of  geodesjr  and  eiploratioo,  the  joint 
moBMitrament  of  an  arc  of  the  meridlnn  in  Spitsbergen  by  RusBlan  and  Swedish 
miasions,  conbdn  the  detailed  diecueeioas  of  several  sections  of  the  work.  It  will 
pieBUmablf  be  some  time  before  the  whole  of  the  reduction  can  be  brought  to  a 
conclusioD  and  published  ;  hut  in  the  ntean  time  one  or  two  salient  points  emerge 
clearly  at  this  Btage,  to  which  reference  may  be  UMfuUy  made. 

The  chief  among  these  relates  to  the  question  of  hue  mensuremeot,  dealt  with 
ID  the  Rusfian  report,  eect.  III.  Ab.  The  account  of  the  Swedish  baae  has  not  yet 
appeared.  This  desrription  briogs  home  in  the  clearest  manner  the  enomoua 
adiance  that  haa  been  made  by  the  substitTition  of  the  oickol-steel  wire  for  the 
old-fagbioned  compensation  bare  or  rods.  In  this  case  the  oonditions  were  by  no 
nieana  favourable.  The  base  was  irregular  in  contour,  sad  traversed  rough  and 
marshy  ground,  while  the  wealher  was  far  from  ideal,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the 
work,  including  the  laying  out  of  a  standard  and  the  comparison  of  the  wires,  was 
completed  in  lesa  than  three  weeks,  while  a  high  degree  of  precision  was  attained. 

The  cycle  of  operations  was  as  follows :  An  auxiliary  base,  175  metres  long, 
was  meaBQTed  with  Stnive's  apparatus  thrice  before  the  main  base  measurement 
and  thrice  afterwards.  The  two  wires  uced  for  the  main  base  were  standArdi/.ed  on 
this  subsidiary  base  immediately  after  it  had  been  measured.  Each  wire  was  thus 
compared  with  the  standard  four  times — twice  before  and  twics  after  use.  The 
main  base,  G'2  kilometres  long,  was  measured  twice  in  each  direction  by  each  of 
two  wires,  eight  measures  in  ail.  This  port  of  the  work  extended  over  ten  days. 
The  limit  of  error  in  the  tinal  value  is  IT  millimetree— say,  1  part  in  360,000. 

It  is  doubtless  true'  that  other  bsaes— those,  for  example,  executed  by 
Colonel  Sir  William  Morris  in  the  Transvaal — have  reached  a  higher  degree  of 
precision,  while  the  speed  of  work  has  not  appreciably  differed  from  that  attained 
in  Spitsbergen.  The  conditions  of  the  two  cases  are,  however,  very  different,  and 
the  congratulations  of  alt  surveyors  are  certainty  duo  to  M.  Bocklund  for  the 
extremely  efBcient  way  in  which  he  carried  out  the  task  entmatcd  to  bim.  A 
perusal  of  this  account  Euggests  the  question  whether  we  in  this  country  could  not 
learn  a  useful  lesson  from  a  study  of  Bussian  methods,  and  could  not,  with 
advantage,  specialize  our  survey  work  in  at  least  one  direction.  The  operation 
of  base  measurement  is  one  of  which  the  necessity  arises  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  survey  of  an  area,  and  in  which,  tberefore,  the  ordinary  survey  department  has 
little  or  Eo  experience.  Might  it  not  he  to  tbe  advantage  of  tbo  survey  of  the 
Briliah  Empire  if  there  were  available  in  this  country  one  or  two  men  o(  highly 
trained  technical  skill,  equipped  with  the  best  passible  apparatus,  prepared  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  and  measure  an  initial  base  for  the  local  survey?  The 
money  spent  in  joumeya  would  be  more  than  saved — Gretly,  by  the  unquestionable 
gain  in  accuracy  and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  the  costly  necessity  for  repeating 
bad  work ;  and  secondly,  by  the  gain  in  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  staff 
would  not  he  called  upon  to  learn  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar,  though  doubtless 
simple,  set  of  instruments.  This  is,  however,  hardly  the  place  where  such  an  idea 
can  be  profitably  developed,  and  it  may  be  here  left  to  be  reverted  to  elsewhere. 

Before  quitting  it,  we  may  note  that  M.  Backlund  loft  the  observatory  at 
Pulkowa  on  June  11,  and  returned  to  it  on  July  2i.    It  waa  therefore  possible  to 
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Btandardise  the  wires,  not  only  by  the  ohebk  haw  on  the  tpd,  bat  also  hy  ib§ 
pennanent  standards  of  the  observatory,  within  three  weeks  of  their  oae  for  tiie 
actual  measurement.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  'that  this  was  emlnantjy 
favourable  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  praotioable  eiaotitgde. 

The  observations  and  reductions  of  the  horisontal  and  Tertioal  anglaa  of  tfaa 
triangulation  are  as  yet  too  incompletely  published  to  be  available  for  diseuMiOii. 
Owing  to  the  unfavourable  terrain,  the  bad  weather  conditionsi  the  short  saminer, 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  stations  near  navigable  waters,  it  was  seldom 
found  possible  to  place  the  observing  instrument  under  or  even  near  the  aignsL 
Almost  all  the  points  had  therefore  to  be  treated  as  **  satellite "  itationii,  and  the 
reduction  to  centres  assumed  an  importance  rare  in  first-dast  work.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  effect  this  had  on  the  precision  of  the  horiiointal  an^es. 

The  discussion  of  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  shows,  as  might  natorsUy 
have  been  expected,  a  considerable  variation  in  the  local  attraction  at  different 
parts  of  the  islands.  The  mean  deviation  over  the  whole  area  cohered  by  the 
triangulation  is  therefore  very  high,  amounting  to  3"*6  in  the  meridian  and  6""4  in 
the  prime  vertical.  Some  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  irregularity  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  distribution  of  surface  rocks.  The  remaining  part  is  presumably  due  to 
deep-seated  rock  masses,  and  M.  Bonsdorff  makes  a  calculation  of  the  aise  and 
shape  of  a  mass  of  diabase  such  as  would  approximately  account  for  the  observed 
deviation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the  remaining  sections  of  these 
reports  will  appear  at  no  very  distant  date,  and  thus  complete  the  account  of  a 
work  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  our  precise  knowledge  of  the  ESarth's 
surface.  E.  H.  H. 

GOMMEBCIAL  HiBTORT. 

'  A  Historv  of  Commerce.*,     By  Clive  Day,  fh.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  £oonomio 
History  in  Yal^  University.    New  York  :   Longmans.    1907.    Priee  7s.  6<i.  neL 

This  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.    Though  designed  only  as  a 
text-book  for  use   in  schoolH  and  colleges,  it  must  have  cost  enormous  labour  to 
prepare,  but  the  labour  has  been  well  bestowed,  and  has  resulted  in  giving  ua  the 
best  general  hibtory  of  commerce  in  the  English  language,and  one  that  in  all  probability 
vrill  not  be  speedily  eclipsed.    The  judgment  with  which  the  volume  is  written  is 
as  conspicuous  as  the  learning,  and  the  judgment  is  shown  not  merely  in  that 
proportion  which,  the  author  tells  us,  he  has  given  special  care  to  attain,  exhibiting, 
however,  that  care  equally  wliere  he  allows  himself  to  expatiate  in  details  and  where 
he  contents  himself  with  broad  summaries,  but  also  in  his  handling  of  controTcraial 
topics,  which  he  does  not  shirk,  but  treats  with  uniform  dispassionateness  and  a  direct 
regard  to  the  facts,  an  independence  and  sagacity  which  inspire  confidence.     The 
work  is  not  directly  based  on  geography,  but  must  be  of  groat  value  to  geographers. 
The  numerous  incidental  references  to  geographical  considerations  appear  to  be 
generally  if  not  invariably  sound,  and  there  are  thirty-four  maps,  some  of  the  most 
instructive  of  which  have  been  specially  compiled  by  the  author.    An  excellent 
feature  is  the  bibliography,  partly  in  the  form  of  authorities  for  each  chapter,  and 
partly  in  forty-four  pages  preceding  the  index — a  bibliography  whose  valne  is  much 
enhanced  by  "  a  brief  description  or  appreciation  of  the  books  that  are  recommended 
for  further  study,*'  and  by  special  references  to  the  precise   sources  of  iniformation 
witft  regard  to  many  of  the  questions  sot  on  the  dififerent  chapters.    That  the  book 
should  be  faultless  is  more  than  any  one  could  expect,  but  certainly  the  author's 
modest  "hope  that  merits  will  be  found  to  counterbalance  the  faults"  is  amply 
fulfilled.    Still  it  may  be  of  use  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  defects.    Occasionally 
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tbere  is  a  certain  failure  of  judgmsDt.  On  p.  492  we  find  the  etdement  that  during 
the  wan  of  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  and  Napoleon  "  tlie  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  fell  into  our  ban^is"  (that  is,  those  of  tbo  United  Slates),  hut  when  we 
read  on  the  opposite  page  that  even  then  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  United 
Stales  was  only  srcond  to  ibat  of  Great  Britain,  it  boconics  evident  Ihat  the  former 
atalement  is  precisely  one  of  that  kind  against  which  a  toacber  has  lO  often  to  warn 
atudents,  an  eiaggeration  due  to  expressing  in  a  nnivcrsal  proposition  what  it 
intended  to  be  understood  only  as  a  partial  one,  A  Mrailar  instance  is  the  ascribing, 
on  p.  109,  to  medieval  England  n  pracLical  monopoly  of  tin  prodnclion,  which  is 
(rightly)  contraiiictsd  by  the  map  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  strange  lo  find  an 
American  belittling  the  achievement  of  Golumhus  on  the  ground  that  if  he  had 
Dot  shown  the  way  to  the  New  World,  somebody  else  about  that  time  would 
have  done  so  (p.  133).  Surety  the  conaideration  which  ho  urges  on  p.  129  on 
behalf  of  earlier  navigators,  that  "when  we  add  to  the  actual  peril  of  distant 
voyages  the  imagined  dangers  which  the  minds  of  men  ascribed  lo  unknown  aeop, 
we  must  admit  that  the  early  explorers  met  a  test  of  coute^o  to  which  naen  nowa- 
days are  rarely  put"  shows  a  much  sounder  attitude.  Mr.  Day  either  has  not 
noticed  or  does  not  accept  Mr.  Bavenstein's  correction  of  the  date  of  the  voyage  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz  round  South  Africa  (Oeoyraphical  Journal,  vol.  16,  p.  S4C).  Tbe 
reference  to  the  Jews  as  the  sole  money-lendem  in  Christian  countriea  in  the 
Uiddle  Agea  lakes  no  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Florentines,  which  brought 
them  into  evil  odour  at  that  time,  and  caused  even  wtitcrs  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  ipeak  of  the  early  source  of  Florentine  wealth  in  a  regretful  and  apologetic 
strain.  The  map  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  on  p.  449  errs  in  not  showing  its 
completion  round  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal ;  that  of  tbe  waterways  of  North 
Central  Europe  on  p.  204  rcprenentB  the  rirtre  as  navigable  to  (heir  Eources,  not 
giving,  as  tbe  explanation  would  lead  one  to  expect,  the  limit  of  navigationi  that 
of  Siver  Transportation  in  the  United  Stat«B  in  18C0  ought  to  show  tbo  break  in 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  above  Si.  Paul ;  that  of  the  Development  of  the  German 
Zollverein  on  p.  394,  though  correct,  fails  to  bring  out  the  point  mentioned  on  the 
opposite  pHge  of  the  text  as  to  tbe  important  step  made  at  the  beginning  of  1834^. 
On  p.  284,  Mandsley  for  Maudslej  has  escaped  correction  in  proof-reading.  Id  a 
work  printed  in  America  one  is  prepared  for  differences  from  ordinary  Knglish 
spelling,  but  ia  it  tbe  cue  that  in  tbe  United  Stales  no  ilisiinctiun  is  made  between 
"council"  and  "counsel"?  On',  p,  177  "councils"  appears  where  in  our  Engliah 
bouk  at  least  we  should  have  expected  "  counsels."  The  greatest  defect  in  the 
work  is  tbe  very  inadequate  index.  An  index  in  which  no  entry  is  found  of  tbe 
EDgiieh  or  any  other  East  India  Company  must  be  a  defective  one  for  any  UisCory 
of  Commeroe,  But  this  defect  is  largely  compensated  by  a  very  full  table  of 
contents. 

Q.  G.  0. 
SHOBT  NOTICES. 

Europe, — *  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland."  Parts  iv.  and  v.  Edited  by  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith.  (London :  George  Bell.  1908.  Pp.  vUi.,  192.  12i.  «</.)  This 
bandsome  volume  continues  the  new  edition  of  tbe  Itinerary,  that  of  the  three  first 
parts  having  bean  noticed  in  the  Journal  for  October,  1907.  "Part  iv.,"  the  preface 
■hows,  "  is  not  Itinerary,  but  consists  of  notes  for  it,  chiefly  on  men  and  families.  .  .  . 
Fart  V.  is  narrative  Itinerary,  .  .  ."  which  is  illustrated  by  a  simple,  clear  map. 
The  volume  also  contains  an  appendix  of  collectfinea,  the  result  not  directly  of 
travel,  but  of  research  on  the  part  of  Leland, 

Alia. — 'Wanderings  in  Arabia.'  By  Cbarlee  M.  Donghty.  (London:  Duck- 
worth.    1908.     Two  vols.,  pp.  s».,  309 ;  x.,  297.     Map  and  Portrait.     16».  net.) 
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This  is  an  abridged  edition  of  the  author's  celebrated  '  Travels  in  Axmbim  D6serti» 
arranged,  with  a  preface,  by  Edward  Ghimett  The  e^tor  has  catered  for  a  Mme- 
what  wider  public  than  that  to  which  the  original  appealed,  by  preeemng  the 
narrative  of  travel  and  incident,  with  its  striking  indiyiduality  of  dictioD,  »t  the 
expense  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  more  scientific  information.  There  is  m  glovaiy 
of  Arabic  terms,  but  no  index.  Cartographers  will  note  with  interest  the  differsnoes 
between  the  carefully  constructed  map  here  given,  and  others,  each  as  tliai  in 
Stieler's  Hand-atlas,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  longitude  of  HaiL 

'La  Rivalitd  Anglo-Russe  au  xix*  Si^le  en  Asie.'  By  Dr.  Bouire.  (Paris: 
Armand  Colin.  1908.  Pp.  viii.,  298.  Map.  3  fr.  50.)  This  book  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  essay,  or  series  of  essays,  in  modem  history ;  it  is,  in  fjact,  a  oo-ddina- 
tion  of  articles  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  '  Revue  des  Deox  Mondes.*  It 
traces  rapidly  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  present  position  of  the  two  Powers 
as  regards  Perbia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet^  and  analyises  that  position  in  the  lig^t 
of  the  treaty  of  1907.  It  thus  forms  a  very  convenient  guide  to  the  whole  subject, 
and  as  such  would  seem  to  call  for  translation. 

*  The  Coming  Struggle  in  Eastern  Asia.'  By  B.  S.  Putnam  Weale.  (London : 
Macmillan.  1907.  Pp.  xiv.,  656.  Map^  Dwgrams,  and  lUustr,  12«.  Get.  net.)  This 
volume  is  stated  by  the  author  to  complete  his  series  of  political  treatises  dealing 
with  the  Far  East.  As  before,  his  earlier  chapters  are  mainly  descriptiYe  in 
character,  dealing  with  '  Russia  beyond  Lake  Baikal,*  and  present  a  olear  picture  to 
serve  as  background  to  his  political  arguments.  As  regards  these,  it  need  only  be 
said  that  his  views  as  to  the  future  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  gOTemment 
which  renewed  the  alliance  with  Japan.  With  the  government,  army  and  navy  of 
that  empire,  its  finance,  industry,  and  commerce,  he  deals  at  length,  a  number  of 
diagrams  being  provided  to  clarify  the  latter  group  of  subjects. 

*  The  Ancient  History  of  China.'  By  Friedrich  Hirth.  (New  York :  Columbia 
University  Press.  1908.  Pp.  xx.,  383.  Map.)  This  work  carries  the  history  of 
China  from  the  mythological  and  legendary  periods,  in  the  latter  of  Tvhich  the 
earliest  date  assigned  in  the  exhaustive  chronological  table  is  b.o.  2852,  to  the  third 
century  b.o.  The  professor  of  Chinese  in  Columbia  University  has  set  forth  the 
story  very  clearly,  with  copious  references  to  leading  authorities.  An  inartistic 
diagram  map  shows  China  during  the  Ch6n  dynasty  (1122-249  3.O.).  In  a  preface 
dealing  with  the  orthography  of  Chinese  names^  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 
system  of  this  society. 

Africa, — 'A  Woman's  Pleasure  Trip  in  Somaliland.'  By  Frances  Swayne. 
(Bristol :  Wright.  1907.  Pp.  xii.,  172.  Map  and  lllustr,  4«.  net.)  This  short 
and  simple  narrative  of  a  journey  inland  from  Berbera  to  the  Golis  range,  by  a 
relative  of  Colonel  Swayne,  the  author  of  the  well-known '  Seventeen  Trips  in 
Somaliland,'  will  be  read  ^ith  interest.  She  has  intimate  observations  to  make  on 
the  Somalis  whom  she  met,  and  clear  descriptions  of  the  country  to  give ;  and  the 
book  should  especially  attract  those  ladies  who  have  experience  of,  or  inclination 
for,  camping. 

America. — *  Immigration  and  its  Effect  upon  the  United  States.'  By  Presoott  P. 
Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  1906.  6«.  net.)  Mr.  Hall 
examines  the  problem  of  emigration  and  immigration,  as  affecting  the  United  States^ 
from  many  points  of  view.  He  deals  exhaustively  with  the  change  of  the  character 
of  the  immigrants  in  recent  years,  which  has  introduced  new  and  complicated 
problems,  economic  and  social.  The  geographer,  however,  is  most  interested  in  the 
origin  of  the  immigrant  and  his  distribution  in  the  United  States.  Most  immi- 
grants now  remain  in  the  northern  eastern  states,  while  a  large  number  go  to  the 
northern  central  states.     The  west  receives  more  than  either  the  south,  oentraI|  or 
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the  aouth-eaat,  where  the  popnlation  of  imniigranU  is  renmrkablj  BmnU.  la  a  few 
generatiotiB  most  intereetjug  resaJti  will  be  obtaiaed  which  should  go  far  to  Botlling 
the  vexed  questioa  of  the  influence  of  the  predoiniDance  of  racial  or  enviromnental 
faciorBin  deterraintDg  ttie  character  of  the  inJividnal  and  of  the  society. 

Australatia. — '  la  the  Land  of  Pearl  and  Gold."  By  Alexander  Macdonald, 
(London :  Blackie.  10O7.  Pp.  li.,  318.  lllustratioia.)  Thia  book  touches  on 
several  important  Australasian  indnstriea — pearl-fishing,  mining  of  vnrioua  sort*, 
Bugar- pi  acting,  etc.  It  givee  a  view,  which  is  well  worth  posaeasicg,  of  theBe 
induEtiies  "  from  within,"  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pioneer,  althoiigb,  being 
in  narrative  form,  it  is  id  no  Benu  heavy  reading. 

Oejieral.—' The  Romance  of  Savage  Life.'  By  G,  F,  Snott  Elliot.  (London 
Boeley,  1908.  Pp.  384.  Uluitralioni.)  This  volnme  of  the  series,  entitled  the 
"Library  of  Romance''  attempts  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  primitive  man. 
The  "romantic"  aspect  of  the  subject  is  well  shown,  and  the  book  combines  a 
popular  tone  with  much  erudition.  Special  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of 
that  too  rare  feature,  a  compendioua  bibliography. 

■  De  P^kin  J  Paris.'  By  L.  Barrini.  (Paris :  Hachatte.  1908.  Pp.  itL,  448. 
Map  and  Jlluitrationt.')  Thin  maBeive  volume  is  a  bright  narrative  of  the  journey 
made  by  Prince  Scipion  BorghAae  in  an  "Itala"  mr)tor-oar  from  Peking  to  Paris, 
told  by  his  companion.  This  was  the  journey  organixed  by  the  Matin  newspaper. 
Its  result,  as  showing  the  capacity  of  the  automobile  for  progress  off  the  beatrn 
track,  is  not  without  interest  to  geographers  at  a  time  wheo  the  first  car  is  on  its 
way  to  take  part  in  polar  exploration.  To  all  who  follow  the  development  of  this 
method  of  locomotion,  the  numerous  photographs  would  alone  recommend  the  book, 

'  Active  Service  Pocket-Book.'  By  Beitrand  Stewart.  (London  :  Clowes.  190T. 
Pp.  ixiii.,  940.  Mitpi  and  Jllustr.  4(,  ml.)  Numerous  and  jmporlani  additions 
have  been  made  to  thii>,  the  third  edition  of  this  manual.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  in  the  geographical  connection  is  a  list  of  the  principal  conventional  sign> 
and  sbbrevjations  used  on  Indian  and  foreign  maps.  It  is  noted  that  many  of  tbew 
signs  have  bad  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  show  tliem  clearly;  in  some  cases  it  i« 
obvious  that  this  principle,  if  applied,  has  not  been  so  fully  enough,  for  some  of  the 
signs  are  still  not  cosy  to  read.  But  this  wi.iuld  be  easily  remediable,  and  the  list 
is  exhaustive  and  of  first-rate  value,  adding  much  to  that  of  this  otherwise 
admirable  book,  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  number  of  pages.  Is  little  over  an 
inch  in  thickoeas. 

'  Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary,*  (London :  Burroughs 
Wellcome&Oo.  1!'08.  Pp.272.  U.  ncl.)  Tbisvaluable  pocket-book  now  reaches 
its  tenth  edition.  To  all  photographers  who  dislike  the  necessity  of  judging  the 
correspondence  of  a  tint  on  sensitized  piper  with  a  standard,  and  therefore  do  not  use 
the  form  of  eiposuro-meter  which  depends  on  this,  the  exposure-scale  here  provided 
is  practically  a  necessity  ;  but  there  is,  moreover,  much  valuable  information,  not 
only  regarding  exposure  (with  calculations  for  light  values  for  each  month  at  various 
latitudes)  and  other  technical  details,  but  also  on  such  subjects  as  permits  to  photo- 
graph in  foreign  countries.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  there  are  three  editions — for 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  Southern  Uemispbero,  and  United  States. 
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THB  SOOISTY. 

The  Society's  Awards. — ^The]  Baok  Beqnest  has  been  swarded  to  Lieai 
Gleorge  Mulook,  R.N.,  for  his  important  servioee  as  snrreyor  on  the 
National  Antarotio  Expedition,  and  in  the  oonstmction  of  the  large 
chart  embodying  the  discoveries  of  the  expedition. 

XVXOPB. 

The  Physical  Hirtcry  cf  the  Bohemian  Kassil— In  an  artiole  in  the 
January  number  of  La  Geographies  Prof.  Machacek  sums  up  in  a  useful  way  onr 
knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  Bohemia  and  neighbooriifg  regions  as  deriTsd 
from  the  geological  inTestigations  of  many  different  obsenrers.     The  Bohenuan 
massif,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  block  of  ancient  land  which  has  not,  as  a  whole, 
been  covered  by  sea  since  very  early  geological  times.    It  is  one  of  those  areas  to 
which  recent  German  students  apply  the  expressive  term  ^  Rumpf^birge,**  which, 
though  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  peneplain  of  Davis,  is   inadequately 
translated  by  the  latter  word.    As  a  French  equivalent,  Prof.  Machaoek  usee  the 
equally  expressive,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfactory  term  "  oarcasse.*  * 
The  archaaan  basement  of  Bohemia,  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  cryatallins 
schists,  has  been  warped  out  of  its  original  shape,  though  the  process  has  differed 
from  that  which  comes  into  play  in  true  moimtain-building.    The  earlier  paliooioic 
formations  have  likewise  been  folded  and  fractured  by  the  series  of  movements 
known  as  the  Hercynian.    From  the  upper  carboniferous  onwards  a  oontinental 
era  set  in,  and  continental  conditions  were  dominant  until  the  great  oretaoeons 
transgression.    Before  this,  the  surface  seems  to  have  been  worn  down,  not  by 
marine,  but  by  subaerial  denudation.    The  Cretaceous  strata  have  been  subjected 
to  various  deformations  but  not  to  regular  folding,  and  the  movementa  which 
caused  them  seem  to  date  from  about  the  Eocene,  when  great  dislocations,  followed 
by  a  period  of  volcanic  activity,  took  place.    But  these  were  not  the  latest  tectonic 
movements  to  which  the  massif  was  subjected.    The  form  of  the  valleys  ^^eep, 
narrow,  and  winding — points  to  a  much  more  recent  movement  of  elevation,  which 
has  restored  the  erosive  power  of  the  streams,  and  it  is  with  this  movement,  Post- 
Miocene  in  date,  that  the  origin  of  the  Bdhmerwald  is  to  be  connected.    The  gorge 
cut  by  the  Danube  to  the  south  is  another  result  of  this  movement,  which  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  wave  of  deformation  which  affected   the 
whole  of  South-Central  Europe  at  this  time.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper. 
Prof.  Machacek  treats  of  the  plateau  of  western  Moravia,  which  belongs  essentially 
to  the  Bohemian  massif,  its  origin  and  age  being  the  same.     In  spite  of  the 
variety  of  the  geological  formations,  these  have  little  effect  on  the  present  relief, 
which  is  that  of  a  peneplain  surmounted  by  the  more  resistant  portions  of  the 
old  surface.    The  general  result  of  the  study  is  to  show  that  the  Bohemian  masaif 
has  been  the  theatre  of  recent  movements  of  some  importance,  which  have  deter- 
mined the  present  forms  of  its  mountains  and  valleys. 

The  Transformation   of  the  Liinebiirg  Heath.— In  the  Oeographueht 


*  It  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  some  term,  more  expressive  of  the  underlying  idea, 
could  be  substituted  in  English  for  the  unsatisfactory  word  '*  peneplain,"  though  the 
choice  might  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  idea  involved  might  find  partial 
expression  in  the  word  *'  stump,**  though  this  is  open  to  objections,  and  fails  to  suggest 
hori^ntal  extensioQ. 
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Zuitschri/t  (roi.  40,  No,  2)  there  is  an  inetniotiTo  all-rcund  description  of  the 
LUnebur^ef  Heide,  by  E.  OlrichC.  Lut  centurj  it  Btili  presented  an  almost 
nnintemiptad  expanee  of  heath.  Only  with  the  discoTery  of  the  Kieselgnr  beds 
and  the  entry  of  the  railway  did  modem  life  penetrate  the  wilderneaii.  Becently, 
agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  have  been  making  great  strides,  and  the  beatli  is  cow 
among  the  first  of  Oennany's  cattle-rearing  reserves.  The  heath-plact  is  more  and 
more  retreating  before  plongh-land  and  forest,  the  latter  in  1900  claiming  23  per 
cenL  of  the  whole  area.  The  ruling  tree  is  Scotch  pine,  which  is  crushing  out 
beech,  oah,  and  spruce,  and  engrossing  Ihe  copses  everywhere  in  formation.  It 
turns  out,  however,  that  the  pine  will  not  permanently  adapt  itself  to  the  climate, 
and  must  yield  to  spruce  or  to  broad-leaved  trees.  Water-meadows  and  fish-ponds 
are  also  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  Another  factor  in  the  heath's  transforma- 
tion may  lie  in  the  discovery  of  immense  potash-beds,  aod  for  tbe  first  time  deep 
boringg  for  potash  are  opening  to  view  ondergrotmd  formations  of  a  character 
essentially  different  from  that  hitherto  assumed.  Here  the  article  enters  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  tbe  geology  of  the  region.  Only  at  Liinehurg  does  solid  rock 
emerge  above  tbe  diluvial  layers  (mostly  over  3000  feet  thick),  and  here  is  seen  an 
almost  complete  series  of  the  older  strata  from  the  Ferminn  to  the  Miocene. 
Hardly  anywhere  does  the  heath  present  interminable  plains,  but  everywhere  a 
beautifully  undalating  landscape,  which,  with  its  characteristic  vegetation,  oon- 
trasta  strikingly  with  the  depressed  neighbouring  regions — Wendland  to  the  east; 
the  Aller  valley  in  the  uutb ;  the  great  moors  in  the  west ;  tbe  deep  Elbe  valley 
in  tbe  north.  Only  in  the  south-east  does  the  small  ridge  of  tbe  Hellberge  and 
tbe  Let^inger  heath  offer  passage  to  tbe  Flaming.  Despite  the  advance  of  forest 
and  field,  there  still  remain  vast  eipinses  in  which,  to  tbe  horizon,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  almost  uninterrupted  hcadi. 

Hmnan  Qeo^raphy  of  the  Plauu  of  Lower  Languedoc— Following  up 
tbe  article  already  noticed  in  the  Jovrnal  (vol.  30,  p.  20'J),  M.  U.  Sorre  has  set 
himself  the  further  task  of  disentangling  the  general  oharacteriBtios  of  tbe  human 
geography  of  Lower  Languedoc.  Tlie  results  of  this  second  investigation  appear  in 
the  Annalts  de  Qiographie  (vol.  16,  No.  90).  The  part  of  Lower  Languedoc  here 
dealt  with  includes  tbe  littoral  plains  stretching  at  the  foot  of  tbe  "  CoustlSres  "  from 
Nimcs  to  Narbonne,  tbe  pliocene  bills  of  Biterrois,  the  H^rault  valley,  and  tbe  tertiary 
depressions  to  the  sonlh  of  the  fold  of  St.  Loup.  In  contrast  to  tbe  running  waters 
and  market-gardeoing  of  IiouBeillon,^and  to  the  flowery  fields,  terrare-cultures,  and 
forests  of  Provence,  Lower  Languedoc  from  Aude  to  the  Bbone  is  a  sea  of  vines ; 
its  soil  of  pebbles,  clay,  and  sand  offering  the  vine  itd  choicest  nutriment.  In  the 
single  department  of  Herault,  the  vine  now  covers  470,000  acres,  and  in  1901 
yielded  about  280,000,000  gallons  cf  wine.  I'o  tbe  vine  as  it«  dominant  culture 
mutt  be  referred  all  the  fluctuations  of  population  in  tbe  Languedoc  pkin  during 
the  last  half-century.  Yet  under  the  ancient  regime  the  vine  but  divided  the 
field  with  cereals  and  olives.  As  late  as  1824,  Herault  had  no  more  than  240,000 
acres  under  vines.  On  the  invasion  of  the  phylloieia  the  vine  covered  no  loss  than 
550,000  acres.  The  revolution  thus  accomphRhed  in  tbe  rural  economy,  and  oon- 
eequently  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  between  182i  and  1860,  was  followed 
by  tbe  plantation  of  immense  spaces  formerly  covered  with  marshes  and  woods. 
Such  a  reconstitution  of  economy  called  forth  a  considerable  fiow  of  papulation 
towards  the  "  paluns  "  of  Vidonrle  and  the  lower  Bbone,  whore  the  economic  situa- 
tion had  been  deplorable,  and  towards  the  Biterrois,  where  veritable  Spanish  colonies 
were  formed.  A  characteristic  of  tbe  viticultnral  plain,  due  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  vine,  is  its  high  density  of  population,  exceeding  280  inhabitants  per  square 
mil^  in  the  moat  populous  ijuarters.     In  contrast,  loo,  with  tbe  more  inland  parts, 
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moro  tL&n  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Langnedoc  plain  ia  gatliend  ttt 
agglomerate  groups.  In  the  canton  of  H^e  only  5  per  cont.  of  the  popuUtion  lim 
scattered ;  in  parts  of  Aade  and  Herauh  only  six.  Two  shetch-mapB  illustrate  tin 
grouping  of  population,  the  dependoDce  of  this  on  geological  charftctar^  bmng  well 
brought  oat  In  the  second,  which  show*  how  moBt  of  the  centres  choose  the  Pliocme 
or  Upper  Miocene  in  preference  to  the  recent  alluvium. 

Lencadia  and  its  Belations  with  Continental  Oreece. — A.  good  de&l  <J 
attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  island  of  Leucadia  (or  Santa  Haun), 
cidjacent  to  the  coast  of  Afcamania,  both  on  tho  physical  and  historical  side.  Tlu 
theory  that  it,  and  not  the  more  southern  island,  was  really  the  Ithaka  of  Homer 
has  found  several  supporterF,  among  them  Herr  Diirpfeld,  who  has  diacossed  the 
question  in  a  brochure  of  some  fifty  pages.  The  physical  side  has  been  re-examined 
in  the  light  of  recent  surveys  by  Prof,  Partsch  (^Petermtinna  Mitleilungen,  1907, 
No.  12),  whose  former  rejearehes  on  the  geography  of  the  island  are  well  knovn. 
The  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  supposed  former  connection  between  lb* 
island  and  neighbouring  mainland,  the  beli<;f  in  which  ia  based  od  statements  u( 
several  of  the  ancient  histcrians,  and  Prof.  Partsch  points  out  that  the  recent 
careful  survey  by  Oberleutnant  Walter  v.  Marto,  Uie  results  of  which  faare  lately 
been  pubhshed  in  BerUn  (J.  Uoser,  1907),  are  of  special  value  as  a  basis  for  it* 
study.  The  remarkable  point  in  the  old  story  is  that  the  connecting  isthmua 
(supposed  to  have  been  cut  through  by  the  Corinthians)  was  placed,  not  at  th* 
north  point  of  the  island  where  It  is  now  almoat  Joined  to  the  mainland  hy  a  long 
spit  of  shingle  (known  in  part  as  the  "  Plaba  "),  but  furiher  south,  abreast  of  t)ie 
old  town  of  Leukas.  Prof.  Partsch  believes  that  the  biBtorians  were  inooirect  ia 
their  statements,  and  he  shows  on  the  one  hand  that  no  evidence  of  a  forcuM 
southern  connection  has  been  found  during  the  modem  dredging  operatioiu  in  the 
lagoon;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  northern  spit  of  land  must  already  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  earliest  historical  times.  As  had  already  been  recognized  hj 
the  geologist  Stefani,  the  lagoon  separating  the  island  from  the  mainland  has  a 
structural  origin,  and  is  no  mere  recent  formation,  even  though  it  has  almost 
certainly  been  the  scene  of  a  movement  of  depression  d\iring  historic  times.  If  an 
isthmus  had  existed  close  to  Old  Leuhas,  the  mole  built  by  the  Corinthians  fiuthra 
south  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  Frof.  Partsch  beUeves  that  the  operation* 
for  opening  a  passage  consisted  probably  in  the  clearing  away  of  the  accumulation* 
of  sand  which  tend  to  block  the  "Stretli  Canale"  between  the  Plaka  and  the 
mainland  coast.  At  any  rate,  he  thinks  the  cut  must  have  been  through  eoma 
part  of  the  northern  bar.  A  good  case  has  certainly  been  made  out  for  this  view, 
though  it  still  seems  not  impossible  that,  if  the  sea-level  was  once  relatively  lower 
than  at  present,  the  narrow  passage  of  the  "Strettl  Canalo"  may  formerl;  have 
been  entirely  blocked. 

ASIA. 

The  Ehatanga  Expedition  of  1905.— A  short  sketch  of  the  coutm  and 

results  of  this  expedition,  which  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Journal  during 
the  time  it  was  in  the  field,  is  given  by  M.  Backlund,  the  geol<^iat  of  the  party, 
in  the  February  number  of  La  (iSographit,  Its  leader  was  M.  Tolmachof,  ajid  it* 
object  the  exploration  of  the  system  of  the  Kbatanga  in  Northern  Siberia,  tha 
upper  course  of  which  was  known  only  from  its  chaoce  discovery  by  ChokanoTiki 
soon  after  VAIO,  while  in  search  of  the  upper  Olenek.  A  number  of  extenaivs 
lakes  were  reported  from  its  upper  bauin,  hut,  as  it  now  pravei<,  tbe  information 
regarding  them  was  very  erroneons.  The  expedition  set  out  from  Turokhaiuk 
en  the  Yenesei,  and  went  north-east  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Luma,  a  tiibnlaiy 
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of  thst  river,  whence  tno  aeparale  parties  croMed  over  into  the  basiD  of  tlie 
Ehataoga,  one  of  them  tnciDg  the  eourse  of  the  Eotai,  ita  wsBtern  headetream. 
Thii  region  h  characteriEed  l)y  ita  tabular  form  (onlj  broken  by  the  deeply  cut 
valleys  of  the  Kotui  ByBtem),  which  caueee  the  water-partiog  to  take  a  very 
irregular  course.  The  plateau  ia  composed  of  sheets  of  diabase,  which  form 
terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  larger  valleys.  The  rivers  form  lake-like  expaouons, 
ofteD  of  coasiderable  depth.  The  two  parties  haviflg  united  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Jessei — the  only  lake  of  any  size  in  this  region,  though  much  smaller  than 
has  been  supposed— the  neit  task  was  tlie  examination  of  the  lacustrine  region 
to  the  south  and  the  exploration  of  the  Hoiero,  or  eastern  headstream  of  the 
Kbatauga,  which  last  was  effected  on  eledgeti.  This  river,  unlike  the  Eotui,  has 
a  very  sinuous  course,  and  does  not  trench  the  plateau  like  the  latter.  On  the 
approach  of  summer,  pr(.>pnratioDe  were  made  (in  which  much  help  was  received 
from  the  Yakuts)  for  the  descent  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Khatanga,  which  took 
place  partly  by  raft,  partly  by  boat.  The  voyagers  took  to  the  land  before  quite 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  after  tracing  the  coast  east  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Anabar,  surveyed  this  river  on  the  return  journey.  The  middle  course  of  tbe 
Khataoga  has  made  a  deep  trench  in  the  Falseozoic  limestone,  and  its  precipitous 
banks  are  cut  into  fantastic  forms.  The  rapids  which  occur  in  various  places  are 
caused  by  Intrusiona  of  diabase.  While  forming  a  continuation  of  the  North 
Siberian  plateau,  the  country  between  the  Khatanga  and  Anabar  lacks  the  pro- 
tecting covering  of  diabase  seen  on  the  Eotoi,  and  has  been  much  denuded, 
descending  to  the  north  in  a  series  of  terraces.  A  map  which  accompanies  the 
paper  shows  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  etc.,  as  laid  down  by  the  espedttioD,  ude  by 
side  with  their  delineation  on  former  maps,  and  this  brings  out  clearly  the  estenave 
ohangee  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  tbe  sorvey. 

Tile  Lolos,— The  claim  of  Captain  D'Ollone  (Journal,  vol.  80,  p.  437)  to  have 
been  the  first  to  traverse  the  interior  of  the  Ta  Liang  Shan — the  mount«noua 
habitat  of  the  independent  Loloe — has  eUcited  a  reminder  from  M.  Bonin,  the 
well-known  French  explorer,  of  his  journey  in  the  same  country  in  1898,  which 
was  brio9j  described  (with  sketch-map),  in  the  Conipta  Rendua  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society  for  1898  {Jonrmil,  vol.  11,  p.  206).  This  traveller,  however, 
traversed  only  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  country  in  a  diagonal  line  from  Kiao- 
Kiating  to  Klen-chang  or  Niog-yuen,  so  that  a  field  for  further  work  still  remained 
after  hiajouraey.  The  precise  position  of  research  regarding  the  Lolos  and  their 
country  has  been  summed  up  by  M.  Henri  Cordier  in  theJanuary  number  of  La 
Oioi/raphit.  Many  of  the  travellers  who  have  collected  information  have  been  little 
known  to  the  public,  at  least  in  this  country,  much  having  been  done  to  throw  fight 
on  the  Lolos  by  Proncb  missionaries,  tike  Pdres  Vial  and  Gu^brianl,  aa  well  as  by 
travellers  like  Baber,  Bourne,  Hosie,  Bonin,  etc.  Besides  sketching  the  history  of 
European  travel  in  or  about  the  Lolo  country,  U.  Cordier  summarises  what  ia  known 
of  the  origin,  desig cations,  language,  writing,  etc,  of  the  people.  According  to  fire 
Vial,  the  people  say  that  they  originally  came  from  the  region  between  Tibet  and 
Burma,  but  much  obscurity  prevails  as  to  their  paet.  Tbe  name  by  wliich  they  liave 
beiKime  generally  known  is  of  course  merely  a  soubriquet  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
who  also  use  the  more  general  term  Man-tee  (Barbarians),  Baber's  explanation  of 
the  term  Lolos  aa  signifying  "  black  bones  "  is  doubted  by  Bone  d'Anty,  but  M. 
Cordier  quotes  Der^ria  as  pointing  to  a  similar  expreesion  as  in  use  among  the 
Kirghiz,  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Vial  states  that  Lolo  is  a  Ghinese  corruption  of 
No — the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  Loloa  of 
the  Ta  Liang  Shan  because  they  have  here  maintained  themselves  in  greater  purity 
than  in  the  more  outlying  distriet*. 
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Voloanoes  in  Horthern  Japan :  Xrrata.— Mr.  Mitfrad,  the  author  of  tia 
article  on  Japanese  Volcanoes  in  the  Febmary  number  of  tlia  Jourmaig  pointi  oit 
the  following  errata  as  occurring  in  the  article  as  printed :  On  pu  194^  line  % 
"distinct"  should  read  "extinct,"  and  on  line  8  of  the  last  paragraph,  "mil 
crater  "  shonld  be  "  crater  walL"  The  title  to  the  upper  fUnatratioii  on  196  ahoold 
read  "  Bandaisan  from  Lake  Inawashiro,"  and  in  the  last  paragraph  on  pi  196^ 
line  4,  **  Hindo "  should  be  "  Hondo."  He  also  states^  with  i^fimmoe  to  ^ 
parenthesis  in  the  last  line  of  p.  190  and  first  of  191  (which  was  not  in  the  man- 
script  of  the  article),  that  the  "  descriptions  "  referred  to  were,  with  few  eKoepCioM, 
translations  from  more  or  less  unreliable  Japanese  sooroes,  and  tfaat^  eren  in  the 
case  of  volcanoes  visited  by  the  author,  serious  disaepandeB  ooonr. 

AniOA. 

M.  Oantil^s  Ooological  Sesearohes  in  Korooeo.— Thia  traveller,  when 
former  work  has  from  time  to  time  been  referred  to  in  the  Journal^  ocntinaBd  hii 
examination  of  the  geology  of  portions  of  Morocco  during  1907,  though  the  evcnti 
of  which  the  country  has  been  the  scene  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
original  prognunme.  This  was  to  have  led  him  once  more  to  the  Atlaa  aouth  of 
Marakesh,  in  which  city  he  had  planned  to  instal  a  meteorologiGal  ohaerratory,  ii 
a  check  on  his  determination  of  altitude  in  the  mountains.  But  having  arrived  at 
Marakesh  on  March  12,  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  soon  afterwards  made 
it  necessary  to  abandon  further  attempts  in  this  direction.  M.  G^entil  tamed  hii 
attention  instead  to  the  borderland  on  the  side  of  Algeria,  carrying  out  also  some 
geological  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier  and  near  the  Atlantic  ooeit 
{fienseign.  Colon.,  Com.  Afrique  Franfaise,  1908,  No.  2).  In  the  Tangier  regiaa 
he  found  that  the  Pliocene  sandstones  which  form  the  very  regular  plateau  of  the 
Rarbya,  between  the  Wed  Kharub  and  the  coast,  are  identical  in  facieB  with  those 
examined  by  him  in  1885  near  Tetuan,  and  he  draws  important  conoluaione  as  to 
the  history  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  This  must,  he  holds,  have  already  been 
open  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  these  Pliocene  sandstones,  the  former  oom- 
munication  (early  Miocene)  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  north  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  having  by  the  end  of  that  period  been  displaced  to  the  south  of 
the  Rif.  Here,  as  in  the  other  districts  examined,  he  paid  special  attention  to  the 
question  of  water-supply,  and  was  able  to  determine  the  geological  position  of  the 
water  stratum.  In  the  **  Rarb  **  district  near  Casablanca,  he  found  that  the  Fliooene 
sandstones  rest  on  a  sub^stratum  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age,  but  on  the  Algerian 
frontier  the  formations  represented  are  much  more  varied,  including  strata  of 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  age.  Two  distinct  series  of  folds  were  here 
observed,  an  older  of  Hercynian,  and  a  more  recent  of  Alpine  type.  Besults  of 
volcanic  activity  from  the  Carboniferous  age  onwards  were  also  found.  M.  (dentil 
thinks  that  water  might  be  obtained  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ujda,  where  some  at  least  of  the  soil  seems  likely  to  prove  fertile. 

The  Western  Coasts  of  the  Red  Sea» — Professor  Herdman  has  oommunioated 
to  the  Journal  of  tlie  Linnean  Society  (December  21, 1907)  a  series  of  reports  on 
the  results  of  investigations  into  the  marine  biology  of  the  Sudanese  Bed  sea, 
carried  out  imder  his  direction  in  1904  by  Mr.  Cyril  Crossland.  Some  of  the 
reports  deal  with  special  portions  of  the  biological  collectionB,  but  Mr.  Crossland^s 
own  narrative  of  the  expedition,  and  discussion  of  certain  of  the  features  of  the 
coasts  visited,  are  of  interest  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  Several  weeks 
were  spent  at  Suez,  the  marine  fauna  of  which  is  typically  tropical,  affording  a 
distinct  contrast  with  that  previously  studied  by  Mr.  Crosslimd  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent  during  his  expedition  to  the  Cape  Verde  group.    Voyaging  henoe 
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iown  the  Red  si»  ia  &  small  Teasel,  he  waa  able  to  aee  many  little-known  harboura 
aod  reefs  on  the  western  shorep,  oapecially  between  21°  30'  and  18°  N.,  and  waa 
struck  with  the  muformitf  of  the  biological  conditions.  Of  all  Beas  this  best 
deserves  the  name  Coral  sea,  as  (with  one  partial  exception)  corals  luxoriate  every- 
where. The  exception  la  formed  by  the  large  enclosed  bay  of  Dongolaor  Doagonab, 
where  a  submarine  bar  aeparales  a  coral  area  to  the  south  from  a  nullipore  area  to 
the  north.  The  absence  of  coral  in  the  latter  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the 
causes  which  in  general  restricts  its  growth,  and  Mr.  Crossland  suggests  that  if  the 
reason  could  be  found  it  might  throw  tight  on  the  unexplained  absence  of  reef- 
forming  coral  on  parts  of  the  East  African  coast.  A  special  report  deals  with  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Sudanese  coast.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Red  eea  the  rift  TsUey 
is  here  boundtd  by  ranges  of  jagged  mountains  of  granite  and  the  crystalline  rocks, 
between  which  and  the  sea  is  a  plain  of  alluvial  gravel  and  sand,  traversed  in  places 
by  ranges  of  low  hills.  A  striking  feature  is  the  number  of  canal-like  bays  or 
"kbora"  ruonlog  into  the  coast  plain.  They  have  been  attributed  to  two  secies  of 
faults  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  their  permanence  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
almost  runless  climate,  the  absence  of  strong  tidal  onrrents,  and  the  protection 
afforded  by  growing  coral.  Both  fringing  and  barrier  reefs  are  represented,  as  well 
as  scattered  reefs — some  of  atoll  form.  Many  evidences  of  recent  elevation  are  to 
be  seen  In  the  form  of  raised  beaches  and  old  erosion  lines  or  cliffs,  and  Darwin's 
subsidence  theory  cannot  therefore  be  adopted  in  eiplanatioa  of  the  barrier  reefs  or 
atotl-Uke  forms.  Mr.  Crossland  regard^  the  forms  of  the  reefs  as  due  to  the  balance 
between  aggrailing  and  degrading  agents,  the  former  being  the  growth  of  coral, 
Bollipoiea,  etc.,  the  latter  the  oorroaive  action  of  the  sea  and  the  rotting  caused  by 
boring  oi^anisms,  A  note  is  also  given  on  the  shore-cliff  near  Alexandria,  which 
is  composed  of  wind-blown  sand  (broken  shell  maierial),  passing  lower  down  into 
sandstone  of  considerable  bardness.  Between  high  and  low  water  there  is  a  rock- 
flat,  which  scema  to  owe  its_origin  to  the  hardening  action  of  the  sea  water.  Below 
wattr-level  its  edge  is  protected  by  an  incrustaUon  caused  by  marine  organisms. 

Captain  Percival'g  Sarreys  in  UieBahr-el-Ghazal.— With  reference  to  the 

article  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal  for  Dtcember,  1907  (p.  G04),  Captain  Cland 
Fercival,  the  officer  whose  surveys  were  there  described,  writes  to  point  out  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  credit  him  with  the  earlier  surrey  work  carried  out  in  Bssociation 
with  Lieut.  Bayldon,  &.S.  (also  referred  to  by  Lieut.  Comyn  in  the  November 
number,   p.   624).      This  was   done   by  Captain   A.   B.    Percival,   d.s.o.,   of   the 

Northumberland  Fusiliers — an  officer  with  a  distinguished  career  both  in  South 

Africa  and  the  Sudan.     In  the  map  accompanying  the  same  artjcle,  the  hills  south 

of  Kagaa  should  have  been  named  Mungaiyat,  not  Uungalyat. 

AKSBICA 
Betreat  of  Qlacien  in  tlie  Canadian  Bookies.— We  nnderstand  that 
Heasrs.  Q,  and  W.  8.  Vaui  (whose  report  on  observstions  of  certwn  glaciers  of 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  in  1906  was  printed  ls«t  year  in  the  FToceedingi 
of  the  Academy  of  Nalvral  Bcienca  of  Fkiladrlphia)  have  lately  reported  to  that 
Academy  on  the  results  of  further  work  carried  out  in  lUOT.  As  in  1906,  the 
oheervations  have  shown  that  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  of  this  region,  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time,  cootinues  to  make  itself  noticeable— in  fact,  tba 
shrinkage  and  breaking  down  of  the  glacier-tongues  were  increasingly  marked  in 
1907.  The  tongue  of  the  lUecillewaet  glacier,  when  eiaminei  on  August  12  last, 
was  found  to  have  receded  55  feat  since  July  24,  1906  (if  measured  along  a  line 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  glacier).  A  similar  state  of  things  was  observed, 
on  August  15,  at  the  AsuLkan  glacier,  the  changes  being  here  more  marked  than 
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for  several  years:  At  the  Victoria  glacier  the  dhanged  were  less  iiuirk«d,  thoDgl^ 
still  in  the  same  direction.  On  August  19  the  Yoho  glader  was  foimd  to  hvn 
receded  very  appreciably  during  the  previous  twelvemonth,  particalArlj  on  the 
left  side.  As  in  other  examples,  the  point  of  greatest  extennon  wms  a  Taiy  long^ 
blade-like  tongue  occupying  one  of  the  grooves  in  the  glacier-bed,  pumllel  to  its 
direction  of  flow.  The  above  facts  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  winter  of  190&-07 
had  been  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  following  summer  showed  a  low  avenga  of 
sunshine  and  low  temperature  conditions.  Further  study  is  aridently  necenary 
before  the  relation  between  weather  conditions  and  glacier  changea  can  be  lolly 
understood. 

The  Oreat  Salt  Lake.  —We  have  received  the  following  note  finom  Mr.  F. 
Trimmer,  who  for  some  years  has  paid  attention  to  the  fiuctuationa  of  thia  lake 
(cf.  (Tbtimo/,  vol.  18,  p.  97) :  '*  A  note  appears  in  the  Salt  Lake  ISribune  of 
February  21  that  the  latest  observations  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  local  olBoials 
find  the  level  of  the  Great  Salt  lake  at  that  date  to  be  3  feet  6  inchee  aboTO  aero. 
This  level  was  not  reached  in  1907  until  midsummer.  That  would  be  after  the 
snows  had  come  down  the  rivers,  and  it  was  the  highest  reading  for  ten  years. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago  one  came  across  newspaper  articles  from  time  to 
time  lamenting  the  approaching  demise  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  the  lerel  haying 
been  falling  for  so  long.  But  the  outiook  to-day  seems  dijfiferent.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  later  about  the  '  cut-off'  built  on  piles  during  this  low- water 
period  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  for  10  miles  across  the  shallows  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  at  a  height  said  not  to  contemplate  the  waters  again 
rising.  The  statement  is  made  that  a  further  rise  of  2  feet  in  the  lake  will 
submerge  the  rails.  Bearing  in  mind  the  steadily  increasing  diversion  for  irrigation 
of  all  streams  feeding  the  Great  Salt  lake,  this  rise  now  under  observation  aeems  to 
be  of  unusual  interest." 

Exploration  in  Matte  Orosso,  BrasiL— The  work,  now  in  progress,  (<x  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  line  through  the  west  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso^ 
seems  likely  to  supply  some  useful  information  on  the  geography  of  this  imperfectly 
known  region.  A  report  by  Major  Candido  Rondon,  leader  of  the  military  oom* 
mission  to  which  the  work  has  been  entrusted,  is  quoted  in  the  third  nomber  oi 
the  Zeitichri/t  of  the  Berlin  (^graphical  Society  for  the  present  year  (p.  193). 
Major  Rondon  had,  at  the  time  of  sending  ofif  his  despatch,  lately  retomed  to 
Diamantino  from  an  expedition  to  the  Yuruema,  one  of  the  main  headstreams  of 
the  Tapajoz,  which  he  had  reached  in  13^  S.  During  the  march  north  he  had 
crossed  the  almost  treeless  plain  on  which  all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tapajos 
have  their  sources,  and  had  fixed  the  positions  of  sixteen  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yuruema.  Three  tribes  of  Indians — the  Paresis,  Cabexis,  and  Nyambiquiraa — 
were  encountered,  and  the  party  had  to  resist  an  attack,  probably  from  the  Nyam- 
biquiras,  with  whom  the  rubber  collectors  who  frequent  this  region  have  for  some 
time  been  at  feud.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Tapirapuinsan  range  showed 
a  succession  of  terraces  rising  into  a  mountain  chain,  which  apparenUy  forms  the 
water-parting  between  the  basins  of  the  Guapore,  Paraguay,  and  Tapajoz.  The 
greater  part  of  the  region  consists  of  sand,  with  a  substratum  of  sandstone,  but 
considerable  diilerences  in  the  vegetation  were  observable  on  crossing  the  water- 
parting. 

FOLAB  BBQIOH& 

MacClnre^B  Ship,  the  ''  Investigator." — It  is  reported  from  America  that 
the  Investigator^  which  was  abandoned  by  MacClure  in  1863  when  ice-bound  in  its 
winter  quarters  on  the  north  side  of  Banks  Land,  was  last  summer  visited  by  the 
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wbalers,  who  {oaod  tbe  ebip  in  good  preurvatioD, and,  owiog  to  the  uniifuftl  freedom 
of  tUe  coast  from  ico,  were  able  lo  tow  ber  away.  U  the  story  be  correct,  the  return 
to  civiiizatioD  of  a  ship  that  bu  remnicied  ice-bound  in  the  far  norih  for  over  half 
a  century,  will  be  a  iiaique  event  in  the  history  of  exploration. 

Tli«  Drift-cask  Ezperimeat.— Ad  inquiry  addrecsed  to  tbs  Philadelphia 
Geographical  Society  has  elicited  tbe  fact  that,  in  additioo  to  tbe  eaBks  of  wbioh 
tbe  discovery  had  been  previouitly  reported,  an(>tber  of  those  cast  adrift  for  tba 
purpose  of  determining  Ihe  direction  of  polar  curreote  has  been  recoTcred.  This 
was  No.  50  cf  tbe  series,  and  it  hod  been  dropped  by  Captain  Tuctle  on 
August  31,  1901,  in  lat.  7^  5'  N.,  long.  171'^  33'  W.  It  was  found  in  August 
1903,  by  a  native  of  Ammen,  8  mites  south-east  of  Cape  North,  Siberia,  having 
thus  reached  land  at  no  great  distance  from  Its  ttarling-point.  Cape  North  lying 
only  just  treat  of  180°  from  Qreenwich.  Tbe  general  direction  of  drift  must  tbua 
have  been  fouth-west,  on  the  snppoeition  that  tbe  course  taken  was  fairly  direot. 
The  following  are  the  positions  at  whioh  other  casks  were  cast  adrift : 

Nos.  1,  2,  8  in  70'  47'  N..  126°  3'  W. 
„  22  „  70°  35'  N.,  120°  35'  W. 
„  24  „  70«  62'  N.,  125°  36'  W. 
„  26  „  71°  0'  N.,  128»  5'  W. 
„      38      „  70°  50"  N.,  123°    5'  W. 

Ut.  Hikkelsen'i  Expedition. — The  news  was  telegraphed  ^m  Seattle  on 

April  3  that  Mr.  Mikkelsen  bad  arrived  there  tbo  previous  day  from  Alaska.  He 
had  left  Flaxmaa  island  on  October  16,  aod  journeyed  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Alaska  towards  Nome,  afterwards  proceeding  along  tbe  Yukon  towards  Fort  Oibeon, 
and  coming  out  by  way  of  Fairbanks  and  Valdez.  Mr.  LefDogwell,  the  geoiogist, 
rematned  at  FIsiman  it-tand  to  continue  the  scientiflc  work.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Uikkelsen  U  hoping  to  ubtain  further  funds  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  tatik. 

lUTHIlUTIOAL  AHD   ?HTS1CAL  SZDSSAFHT. 
Fluvial  and  Glacial  Erosion.— An  aiticlo  by  Prof,  Brunhes  in  the  Bemte 
da  Oiographie  is  colled  forth  by  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  at  the  meeting 

of  tbe  British  Association  in  1905,  and  published  In  the  Scolliih  Oeographical 
Magatine  in  the  following  February.  Prof.  Brunhes  accepts  as  corrfot  the  differ- 
ence between  valleys  excavated  by  Huvial  and  glacial  eroe'on — -tbe  \J  form  of  tbe 
latlor  and  tbe  over-deepening  of  tbe  main  valley,  but  ascribes  tbe  result  in  great 
meaauie  to  the  action  of  water  beneath  the  glaciers  and  not  to  the  direct  ercsion  of 
ice.  He  points  out  that  the  U-fliaped  bottom  of  some  valleys,  such  as  that  of 
Lauterbrunnen,  is  formed  of  dibrit  that  baa  fallen  or  been  carried  down  by  water, 
and  that  tbe  vertical  cliffs  show  no  signs  of  abrasion  by  ice.  He  refers  to  the 
frequency  of  bars  and  bossea  of  rock  in  glaciated  valleys  and  tbe  rocky  knobs 
often  rising  in  the  mid  at  of  existing  glaciers  which  are  known  in  Switiietland  as 
Flatten.  By  these  the  aubglacuil  water  Is  diverted  into  two  or  more  strrams,  and 
hence  the  bed  of  the  glacier  is  broadened  aod  assumes  tbe  U  form.  Where  the 
glacier  is  contracted  or  tapers  off  at  its  extremity  the  two  streams  ntn  together, 
and  tbe  valley,  after  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  approaches  rather  to  the  V  than 
the  U  form.  The  ice  plays  its  part  in  rounding  off  and  polishing  the  furrows 
washed  out  by  the  water  and  grinding  down  all  aalient  points.  It  reduces  tbe 
ridge  between  the  streams,  sometimes  removing  it  altogether,  or  leaving  only  bars 
and  knoUa  here  and  there.  The  excavation  of  these  valleys  is,  therefore,  according 
to  Prof.  Bronhes,  commenced  by  water  directed  and  controlled  by  glaciers,  and  is 
completed  by  tbe  action  of  the  ice. 

No.  v.— Mat.  1908.  2  q 
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The  Belatlve  LevelB  of  fhe  Land  and  Sea.— The  view  of  Snov,  that  the  mi- 

level  has  remained  virtually  constant  during  the  recent  geological  period,  and  that 
any  disturbaDce  of  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  Ma  must  be  due  to  local  move- 
ments of  the  land,  is  pretty  generally  accepted  by  geologiste.  The  contrary  view 
has  found,  however,  a  champion  in  M.  P.  N^gria,  who  has  written  -vaikm 
papers  on  recent  changes  of  level  in  the  Mediterranean  refpon,  which  changes,  be 
holds,  point  to  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  the  sea  within  Mstorio  tames  (Gf. 
Jovrnal,  vol.  24,  p.  483).  From  bis  researches  at  Delos,  ProL  Oayeox  was  led 
to  doubt  the  conclusions  of  M.  N^gris,  who  has  therefore  himself  made  an  ezmmina- 
tion  of  that  island  with  a  view  to  testing  M.  Gayenx's  propoeitiona.  The  reeoltf^ 
which  he  has  lately  published  as  a  brochure  (Athens:  Ghaiies  Beck;  Paris:  G. 
B^rsDger,  1907),  have  only  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  opinion,  and  he 
maintains  that  both  the  natural  shore  features  and  the  position  of  ancient  edifices 
now  bathed  by  the  sea  indicate  a  recent  rise  in  the  level  of  the  latter.  M.  N^gris 
supports  his  contention  by  many  other  instances  of  submerged  buildings  within  the 
Mediterranean  region,  these  having,  in  his  opinion,  all  been  constructed  at  a  time 
when  their  sites  were  raised  above  the  sea-level.  The  wide  distribntion  of  each 
partially  submerged  buildings  might  seem  to  favour  M.  N^gris's  view,  though  it 
may  be  asked  whether  there  are  no  recorded  facts  which  tell  in  the  opposite  directioD. 
While  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  swelling  up  of  the  beds  of  some  of  the  seas  may 
have  taken  place,  as  M.  N^gris  supposes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  move- 
ments could  be  so  general  aod  similar  in  direction  as  to  affect  the  level  of  the  ocean 
as  a  whole ;  for  a  sinking  of  the  sea-bed,  imder  the  weight  of  sediment  deposited 
on  it,  is  rather  to  be  expected,  in  places  at  least.  Were  the  Mediterranean  an 
entirely  closed  sea,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  accepting  the  theory  as  regaids 
this  particular  region,  but  M.  Negris  supposes  that  a  similar  rise  in  the  sea-level 
has  taken  place  on  the  oceanic  coasts  of  Western  Europe. 

Sea-water  and  the  (termination  of  Seeds.  —In  any  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  the  question  of  the  dispersal  of  their  seeds  by  the  agency  of  the  sea 
is,  of  course,  an  important  one,  rendering  it  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  seeds 
of  various  species  may  retain  their  vitality  after  long  immersion.      Practical 
experiments  with  this  object  have  been  made  by  a  good  many  observers,  including 
Darwin,  though  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  reproduction  of  natural  conditions  in 
such  experiments.    Mr.  Selim  Berger,  of  Stockholm,  whose  study  of  the  colonisation 
by  plants  of  newly  formed  islands  in  one  of  the  Swedish  lakes  was  referred  to  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  (January,  1908,  p.  Ill),  has  carried  out  perhaps 
the  most  methodical  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  been  made. 
Having  procured  the  seed  of  a  number  of  species  (some  Scandinavian,  some  from 
the  Falkland  islands),  he  subjected  a  fixed  number  of  each  kind  to  thirty  days' 
immersion,  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  after- 
wards placing  both  alike  in  a  darkened  room,  between  layers  of  moistened  filter- 
paper,  while  samples  of  the  same  seeds,  collected  at  the  same  time  but  not  previously 
immersed  in  water,  were  treated  in  a  similar  way.     The  seeds  were  examined  daily 
for  a  complete  year.    Mr.  Berger  has  described  the  experiment  and  its  results  in 
the  Beihe/te  zur  Botaninchen  Cenfralblatt  (Dresden,  1907),  and  has  sent  us  a  reprint 
of  the  paper.     As  might  be  expected,  difierent  seeds  (of  twenty-six  separate  kinds 
subjected  to  the  experiment)  behaved  in  very  different  ways,  and  differences  were 
observed  according  to  the  three  different  modes  of  treatment.     Thus,  while  some 
germinated  freely  before  being  removed  from  the  water,  in  the  case  of  others  this 
hapi)ened  only  during  the  subsequent  treatment,  while  in  a  few  cases  all  the  seeds 
(in  one  or  other  of  the  categories)  failed  to  germinate  within  the  year.     A  com- 
parison of  the  fate  of  the  seeds  immersed  in  salt,  with  that  in  fresli  water,  shows 
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that  in  ths  cam  of  certfun  speoiea  ihe  salt  water  bad  Isereamd  the  percentage  o{ 
tbose  germinating,  though  in  otliprx  llie  reverse  bclil  ^oml.  la  eotne  cajos  also  the 
immersion,  whether  in  Fait  or  fresh  water,  hni)  cbusciI  a  larger  percentage  to 
germiDate  than  waa  the  case  with  the  aeeda  not  immersed  al  all.  Of  importance 
as  regards  the  disperBal  of  planta  by  ocean  currents  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
seeds  of  some  species  remained  flasting  throughout  the  period  of  immersion  (some 
germinating  in  this  position),  those  of  other  kinds  all  sank,  either  at  once  or  within 
a  Terj  short  time.  It  is  noteworthy  nlso  that  a  oonsiderahle  proportion  of  the 
seeds  of  some  species  (whether  immersed  or  not)  remained  "  hard,"  or  fl]>piireittlir 
capable  of  germination,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  year. 

HISTORICAL  QEOGRAFHT. 
Early  Cartography  of  the  Baltic.— Some  intereatbg  noles  on  this  subject 
are  given  by  Prof.  V.  Bellio  in  the  Hifista  Gfiyr.  Ilah'ana  for  November,  1907. 
The  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  but  devotea  bis 
attention  chiefly  to  the  early  Italian  and  Catalan  portolani,  and  the  probable 
sources  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Baltic.  At  the  ontset  he 
discusaes  brieSy  the  question  of  the  priority  of  the  Italians  or  Catalans  as  makers 
of  nautical  charts,  and  upholds  the  claims  of  the  former  as  against  the  views  of 
Hamy  and  others.  Without  accepting  the  suggestiou  of  Magnaghi  that  Dalorto  and 
Didcert  (which  last  ho  prefers  to  read  Dolcoti)  may  have  been  one  individual,  he 
holds  that  the  latter  may  quite  as  probably  have  been  of  Italian  as  of  Catalan 
origin.  In  regard  to  the  mapping  of  Northern  Europe,  he  equally  diisents  from 
the  view  of  Hamy  that  any  knowledge  of  this  region  possessed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  came  solely  through  the  Spaniards, 
showing  that  the  Genoese  were  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  seas  at  least  as 
far  aa  Flanders.  While  many  of  the  early  portolani  omit  the  Baltic  altogether,  and 
others,  from  Carignano  onwards,  show  Jt  merely  in  diagrammatic  form,  the  charts 
of  Dalorto,  Dolceti,  the  Laurenziana  Gaddiana,  and  the  Catalan  of  1350  (?)  and 
1375  (oil  belonging  to  one  type  in  this  respect)  make  some  attempt  to  represent  its 
outlines,  though  with  very  partial  success.  Aa  a  posaible  source  of  this  delineation, 
Prof.  Bellio  quotes  the  description  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  which  shows  a  somewhat 
striking  agreement  with  it  as  regards  the  main  features.  He  also  refers  to  the 
configuration  given  to  the  r^inn  of  the  Baltic  in  maps  of  a  type  found  in  early 
manuscript  or  printed  versions  of  Ptolemy's  Qec^raphy,  and  is. inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  information  obtained  by  Marino  Sanuto  about  1320.  Curiously  enough,  be 
makes  no  special  reference  to  the  map  of  Claudius  Clavua,  to  which  some  of  the 
later  examples  were  almost  certainly  indebted,  and  which  might  far  more  suitably 
have  appeared  in  hin  fourth  than  in  his  second  category.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis 
paper  he  discusses  two  of  the  early  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Baltic,  viz.  the 
'  Itinerary  of  Bruges '  and  the  '  Navigatio  ei  Dania  per  Mare  Balticum  ad  Eato- 
niam,'  laying  down  the  data  supplied  by  these  on  a  map,  in  which  Ihe  actual  coasts 
are  ^so  shown,  aa  well  as  those  derived  from  rialorto.  The  Italian  cartogi-aphers 
evidently  made  little  if  any  use  of  these  sources.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Tenice 
map  of  1514,  of  which  a  reproduction  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Journal,  gives,  for  the  time,  an  unusually  good  indication  of  the  Baltic. 

eSHXRAL. 

Eleography  and  Arohiteotore. — An  interesting  note  on  this  subject  appears 
io  the  Building  Newn  and  Engijieertag  Jotirnnl  (vol.  98,  No.  2752).  It  is  pointed 
ont  that  the  great  styles  of  architecture  have  always  had  their  gec^raphicai 
ceotres,  whence  thev  have  tipri^ad  with  wider  trade    routes   and  commercial  and 
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political  development.  They  were  created  in  wealthy  countries  daring  long  yesn 
of  peace,  with  little  interference  from  outside.  In  the  hands  of  a  rich  aristocracy 
money  was  freely  devoted  to  ^eat  buildings.  This  was  the  case  in  the  cities  of 
Greece.  The  routes  of  East  and  West  met  here — ^the  caravan'pith  over  the  desert 
through  Tyre  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Greece,  to  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  and  the  sea 
routes  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  external  contact  was  not  too 
close :  development  was  untainted  with  foreign  styles.  The  supply  of  Pentpllic 
marble  was  very  large,  and  all  the  great  buildings  arose  in  times  of  peace.  The 
reaction  of  Grecian  architecture  was  traceable  as  far  as  north-west  India,  especially 
after  the  march  of  Alexander.  In  Bome,  architecture  developed  during  cen- 
turies of  peace:  it  spread  as  the  legions  subdued  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and 
followed  their  march  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  north-west,  especially  the  Rhine. 
After  Bome  fell,  Constantinople  became  the  trading  centre  of  the  world,  and  the 
Byzantine  style  spread  eastward  and  westward  along  the  old  trade  routes,  and  also 
through  Bussia.  Venice,  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  was  able  to  assimilate  and 
disseminate.  These  two  types  of  Bomanesque  were  drawn  towards  Paris,  but  the 
coastal  ravages  of  Scandinavians  influenced  this  style,  tK)  that  it  gave  birth  to  the 
Norman  architecture.  The  insularity  and  internal  peace  of  England  left  her  free 
to  perfect  the  Gothic  style —slightly  affected  by  the  Crusades.  Geographical 
position  favoured  the  buildings  of  the  Belgian  towns,  where  trade  brought  riches 
and  popular  appreciation.  The  Italian  republics  of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bome 
were  separated  by  the  Apennines,  so  that  each  built  its  distinct  semi-fortress  type. 
With  the  growth  of  means  of  commimication  the  styles  of  China,  India,  and  Japan 
are  being  Europeanized,  with  modifications  due  to  climatic  differences.  Western 
effects  are  more  visible  in  domestic  work  than  in  the  great  monuments. 

A  Dutch  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Early  Voyages.— A  society  on 

the  lines  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  has  been  formed  in  Holland,  to  be  called  ths 
"Linschoten  Society."  There  is  a  large  amount  of  available  material,  and  the 
society  is  likely  to  bring  much  useful  geographical  information  to  our  knowledge, 
and  to  have  a  highly  interesting  career.  The  first  council  will  consist  of :  President^ 
Jonkheer  Vice- Admiral  A.  J.  Boell ;  Vice-president,  J.  E.  Heeres,  Professor  at 
Leyden ;  secretary,  Wonter  Nijhoff ;  treasurer,  D.  F.  Scheurleer ;  other  members, 
Dr.  H.  T.  Colenbrander  (secretary  to  the  Government  Commission  for  the  Publica- 
tion of  Becords),  A.  Hotz,  Captain  Baron  Mulert  (Boyal  Navy),  G.  P.  Bouffaer. 


MEETINGS  OF   THE  ROTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

SESSION  1907-1908. 

BE8EABCH  DEPABTMENT. 

March  20,  1908. — Major  C.  F.  Close,  c.m.g.,  r.e.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  The  Begional  Geography  of  the  L<ind's  End  Peninsula."    By  A.  W.  Andrews. 


Tenth  Meeting,  March  27,  1908. — Sir  Colin  Soott-Moncriefp,  k.ch.o., 

K.C.I.E.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A  lecture  was  given  on  "  A  Canoe  Journey  to  the  Plains  of  the  Caribou."     By 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
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Eleventh  Meeting,  March  30,  1908.  —The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  QsoBas  T. 
Gk)LDi£,  K.c.M.a.,  D.G.L.,  LL.D.,  FJI.S.,  FreBident,  in  the  Ohair. 

Elections. — Frederick  Stanley  Arnot;  Louis  Becke;  Eon.  Lewin  Cadogan ; 
Francis  Edward  Clarke;  Neville  B,  Craig;  John  Perdval  Day;  Dr.  T,  T. 
Groom,  M.A.;  Colonel  John  Matthew  Jones  {Army  Medical  Service);  Cuthbert 
Francis  Montagu;  Chas.  Henry  Duncan  Morlandy  M.D.;  Hon,  Charles  S.  Bolls; 
Edgar  Campbell  BusseU ;  Albert  Bussell;  Bichard  Stanley  Varley. 

The  paper  read  was : —  • 

"  Geographical  Conditions  aflfecting  the  British  Empire.  (1)  British  Islands.'* 
By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
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Additions  to  Ae  Library. 

By  EDWABD  HBAWOOD,  MA.,  Librarian,  B.a.8. 

The  following  abbraTiatlonfl  of  noiuif  and  the  a^jeotiyee  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indioivke  the  sooroe  of  artioles  from  otiHer  pablioationfl.  G^eographioal 
names  are  as  a  role  written  in  foil : — 

A.  =  Academy,  Aoademie,  Alfademie.  Mag.  =  Magaiine. 

Abh.  =  Abhandlungen.  Mem.  (MdoL)  =  Memoirs,  M^oires. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Aimales,  Annalen.  Met  (m4t)  =  Meteorological. 

B  =  Bulletin,  BoUettino,  Boletim.  ;  P.  =  Prooeedings. 

GoL  =  Oolonies.  B.  =  BoyaL 

Com.  =  Commerce.  Be?.  (Biy.)  =  Beview,  Bevne,  Bivista. 

C.B.  =  Comptes  Bendes.  i  8.  =  Society,  Sod^t^,  Selskab. 

£.  =  Erdkonde.  Sc.  =  Science(s). 

G.  =  Geography,  G^graphie,  Geografia.       Sitzb.  =  Sitznngsberioht. 

Ges.  =  GeeeUschaft.  T.  =  Transactions. 

I.  =  Institute,  Institntion.  j  Ts.  =  Tijdschrift,  Tidskrift 

Is.  =  Izyestiya.  V.  =  Verein. 

J.  =  Journal.  |   Verb.  =  Yerhandlnngen. 

Jh  =  Jahrbuch.  j  W.  =  Wissensohaft,  and  compounds. 

k.k.  =  kaiserlich  nnd  koniglioh.  ;  Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

M.  =  Mitteilungen.  i  Zap.  =  ZapiskL 

On  account  of  the  ambigni^  of  the  words  octavo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coyer  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inoh    The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6^. 

A  seleotioA  of  the  works  in  this  lift  will  bo  noticed  tliewhtre  in  the  <«  JonniaL" 

BUBOPB. 

Alps.  Z.  Oes,  E,  Berlin  (1908) :  5-17.  Penok. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Alpen.    Yon  Albrecht  Penok.    Dtagraims. 

Alps— HistoricaL  M.kJi,Q,  Ges,  Wien  60  (1907):  293-311.  Beber. 

Zur  Frage  des  Aufenthaltes  der  Hunnen  und  Sarazenen  in  den  Alpen.  Yon 
B.  Beber. 

Alps—Konte  Bosa.  Jahrbuch  SehufeUer-Mpendub  42  ( 1906-07) :  '253-272.  Tauber . 

Zur  Bergnamenforsohung.  (Nooh  einmal  "rose,"  "roes.")  Yon  Dr.  C.  Tauber. 
lUusiraiions. 

Austria— Carinthia.       M.k.k.G.  Ges.  Wien  60  (1907) :  534-645.  Tia 

Das  grosse  Katurereignis  yon  1348  und  die  Bergstiirze  des  Dobratsch.  Yon  Dr. 
Alfred  Till.    Sketch-maps  and  Sections. 

Austria— Karst.  Globw  92  (1907) :  359-365, 377-383.  Perko. 

Au8  der  Unterwelt  dee  Karstos.  Die  Sohlundhohle  von  Bresovizza,  die  Tropf- 
steinhohle  von  Sliono  und  die  Moserhohle  bei  Nabresiua.  Yon  G.  And.  Perko. 
Plans,  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 
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Austria — Karit.  Book  ▼.  1 

SiUumjtsber.  K.A,  W.  Wien  116  (1006) :  I.  Abt.,  3-20. 
Die  UmkoUrun)!^  dor  Pflunzonregionou  iu  den  Dolincn  des  Karateo.     Von  Gfinther 
Rittcr  Bock  v.  Mannagettti.     Illustrations. 

AnBtria— SUeaU.  M.k.k.Q.  Qes.  Wien  60  (1907) :  812-324. 

Die  Eiszeit  in  dcu  Scblesischen  Beskidon.    You  Dr.  Erwia  Hanalik. 

Austria— Tirol.  Z.  GUUcUerkundt  2  (1907) :  29-54,  112-127. 

Giaziaigeologisehe  Beobaohtungen  im  uuteren  Inniale.    Yon  Dr.  Otto  Ampfexer. 

Hap  and  Sections. 

Balkan  Peninsula — Oeology.  Btroh. 

Die  goographische  Yerbreiiung  von  Eiszeitspuren  auf  der  anaBeigrieoh iachen 
Balkanhalbinsel  in  ihrer  Abbangcgkeit  Yon  Niedersohlagsmeng^  und  Hohe. 
Dissertation  .  .  .  von  Franz  Stroh.  Darmstadt,  1907.  Size  8)  X  5(,  58.  Map 
and  Diagrams. 

Central  Europe — Engebirge.  Btimubo. 

Die  bochsten  Siedelungen  dea  imcbsiscb-bobinisoben  Erzgebirgea.  Inaugural- 
Dissertation  .  .  .  von  Otto  Straubo.  [Leipzig,  1906.]  Size  8}  X  5^,  pp.  110. 
Price  Is.  9d. 

Danube.  Trotter. 

Commercial,  No.  9  (1907).  Dospatcb  by  Lie ut. -Colonel  Sir  Henry  Trotter, 
reporting  upon  tbo  operations  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  during 
tbe  years  1894-1906,  together  with  a  rfsum^  of  its  previous  history.  London,  1907. 
Size  13  X  8J,  pp.  8.     Plaju.    Price  6(1. 

On  the  various  improvements  to  navigation,  etc. 

England  and  France— Cartography.  Fordlimm. 

Notes  Hur  la  cartographie  des  provinces  anglaises  et  francaises  des  seizi^mo  et  dix- 
septibmc  sidles.     Par  Herbert  George  Fordham.    Ghent,   1907.    Bixo    9x6, 
pp.  10.    FacHmiles. 
The  anther  has  been  for  some  time  a  keen  student  of  local  English  cartography, 
and  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  France. 

Europe—Meteorology.        Meteorologisehe  Z.  25  (IdOS):  1-9.  Trabort 

Die  langdauerude  Fohnperiode  im  Oktober  1907  und  die  Luftdruckverteilnng 
bei  Fohn.    Yon  Wilhelm  Trabert.    Diagrams. 

leeland.  Z.  Oes.  E.  Berlin  1907 :  597-621.  Pjoturuon. 

Einige  Ergobnisse  seiner  Reiso  in  Sud-Islaud  im  Sommer  1906.  Yon  Dr.  Helgi 
Pjetursson.    Sections. 

Italy— Sardinia.  C.R.A.  Sc.  Paris  146  (1907) :  1312-1313.  Doprat. 

Sur  un  cas  de  dedoublement  du  thalweg  d'unc  vallco  par  Tinterveotion  d*one 
coulee  volcanique  (Sardaigne).     Pur  Deprat. 

lUly— Vesuvius.  liiv.  G,  Jtaliana  14  (1907) :  385-395.  Baratta. 

II  nuovo  relievo  del  oono  vcsuviano.    Di  Mario  Baratta.    Sketch-map. 
Norway — Coast.  HeUand-Hanaen. 

De  vostlandske  Pitersbnsiners  naturforhold.  Af  li.  Hollaud-Hansen  (Meddolelser 
om  Pstersavlen,  III.).  Bergen,  1907.  Size  9  x  6,  pp.  110.  Map,  DiagratM,  and 
lUustraiitms. 

Pyrenees— Place-names.    B.G.  hist  et  descHptive  (1907):  73-192.  BoUoe. 

Deformations  des  nouia  do  lieux  pyreneens.     Par  Emile  Belloo. 

Bussia— Hydrology.  TermolofF. 

Spelunca,  B.  and  M€m.  8.  Sp€l€olvgie  7  (1907):  No.  49,  pp.  20. 
Les  lacs  intcrmittents  de  la  Kussic  d'Europc.     Pur  A.-S.  Yermoloflf.    Maps  and 
llliuti  ration. 
See  A])ril  number,  p.  441.  • 

Scandinavia.  Bihot. 

Lh  ru]>ture  scandinavc  :  o'tude  authroi)ogeographiqiic.  Par  Charles  Bihot.  (Tra- 
vaux  dn  Se'minairc  do  Go'oprapliir  do  rUnivorsib^'  de  I-ic'go,  fascicule  8.)  Lidge, 
1907.     Sizo  •>  X  6,  pp.  IG. 

Sweden— Place-names.  Ymur  27  (1907) :  228  238.  Woreen. 

K.  Ortuamuskommittend  urbet^ju.     Af  Adolf  Noreeu. 
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United  Kingdom— Ireland.    Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.  Y.,  4  (1907) :  54^-553.  Seed. 

Notes  on  some  Ck)aBtal  Features  in  Go.  Waterford.  lU.  Tramore  Bay  to  Dunmore 
East.    By  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed.    Section. 

United  Kingdom— Biver-systems.  Harmer. 

Quarterly  Journal  Oeol.  8.  63(1907):  470-514. 
On  the  origin  of  certain  oaBon-like  yalleys  associated  with  lake-like  areas  of 
depression.    By  Frederic  William  Harmer.    Maps,  lUustrationSf  and  Sectione. 
Noticed  in  the  February  number,  p.  215. 

United  Kingdom— Seotland.  Lewis. 

The  Plant  Remains  in  the  Scottish  Peat  Mosses.  Part  iii.  The  Scottish  High- 
lands and  the  Shetland  Islands.  By  Francis  J.  Lewis.  (From  the  Traiiaactiom 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  46,  part  i.  (No.  2).)  Edinburgh,  1907.  Size 
12|  X  9^,  pp.  [33-70].    Map  and  SeciioM.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

This  and  the  earlier  parts  have  been  noticed  in  the  Journal  (vol.  27,  p.  84';  vol. 
30,  p.  88 ;  vol.  31,  p.  331). 

United  Kingdom— Scotland.  Ohrystal  and  Murray. 

T.R.S.  Edinburgh  45  (1905-1907):  361-396. 

An  investigation  of  the  seiches  of  I^och  Earn  by  the  Scottish  Lake  Survey.  Part  i., 
by  Prof.  G.  Ghrystal ;  part  ii.,  by  James  Murray.    lUustrations  and  Diagram*. 

Western  Europe.  Gambler. 

B.S.B.  Beige  Q.  31  (1907):  40-91,  126-170,  252-288,  349-383. 

Etudes  8ur  les  transformations  de  I'Esoaut  et  de  ses  affluents  an  nord  de  Gaud 
pendant  la  p^riode  historique.    Par  £.  Cambier.    Map. 

ASIA. 

Oaspian  Set.  B.  American  OS.  89  (1907):  577-596.  Huntington. 

The  historic  fluctuations  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    By  Ellsworth  Huntington.    Map 
and  Diagram. 
A  chapter  from  the  author's  work,  *  The  Pulse  of  Asia.' 
Central  Asia.  O.Z.  13  (1907) :  568-579.  Berg. 

1st  Zentral-Asien  im  Austrockoen  begriffen?    Yon  L.  Berg. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  **  geological "  desiccation  of  Central  Asia  has  long 
ceased,  and  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  an  alternation  of  wetter  and  drier 
periods. 

Central  Asia.  Huntington. 

The  pulse  of  Asia :  a  journey  in  Central  Asia  illustrating  the  geoon^phic  basis  of 
liistory.  By  Ellsworth  Huntington.  London:  A.  (instable  &  Co.,  1907.  Size 
9x6,  pp.  xziv.  and  416.  Maps  and  lUuetratione.  Price  14«.  net.  Presented  by 
Uie  PublisherB.    [To  be  reviewed.] 

China.    MSm.  A.  Imp.  Se.  St.  Peteriburg  8  (1907) :  a.  phiL-hist.,  No.  4,  pp.  30.    Weber. 

Index  de  la  section  geographiquo  de  la  Grande  Encyclopedic  chinoise,  T'ou-chou- 

tch'eng.    Par  C.  de  Waeber  (K.  I.  Weber). 
China— Central.  B.S.B.  Beige  G.  31  (1907) :  289-348.  Harfeld. 

Itin^raires  dars  le  Hon  Nann  nord-occidental  et  dans  le  Kiangsi  occidental.    Par 

le  Capitaine  F.  Harfeld.    Map  and  lUuttratione. 

ISee  note  in  the  March  number  (p.  334). 
China — Transliteration.  Hirth. 

Svllabary  of  Chinese  sounds.   By  Friedrich  Hirth.  (Extracted  from  *  Research  in 

China/  vol.  1,  part  ii.)    Washington,  1907.     Size  UJ  x  9,  pp.  511-528. 
China— Yangtie  basin.       Z.  Ges.  E.  Berlin  (1907):  589-596.  Wegener. 

Ueber  seine  Reise  in  Miitel-China.    Yon  Dr.  (leorg  Wegener. 
See  note  on  a  part  of  the  journey  in  vol.  30,  p.  211. 
Chinese  Empire.  Kennelly. 

A  list  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  open  ports  of  China  and  dependencies.    By  M. 

Kennelly.      Shanghai :    T'usewei  Press,  1908.    Size  9^  x  5  j,  pp.  viii.  and  84. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

Chinese  Empire— Tibet.        Z.  Ge*.  E.  Berlin  (1908) :  18-35.  Filchner. 

Seen  in  Nordost-Tibet  und  das  Matsohu-Problem.  Von  Wilhdin  Filchncr. 
Diagrams  and  lUuilrationt. 
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Chineie  Smpire—TurkefUn.  Z*  Oof. 

Bericht  iiber  Reisen  und  Arbeiten  in  Ghinesifloh-Turkistan.    Yon  A.  T.  L«  Goq. 
( AuB  der  Zeitsohrift  fur  Ethnology,  Heft  4  u.  5, 1907.)    Siio  10  X  6%,  pp.  509-524. 
IUu$tration9. 
On  the  German  arohsological  expedition  to  Central  Afia. 

Chineie  Tnrkettan.    BA.  Imperiale  Sc.  St.  PeterAurg  (1907) :  805-818.  Oldeabug. 

8ammury  liat  of  antiqaities  found  in  Torfau  by  Dr.  KokhanBkini.  By  8.  F. 
Oldonburg.    lUwitratioia.    [In  RuB&ian.] 

French  Indo-Ohina.  

Geographie  physique,  economique,  et  historique  de  la  Cochinchine;  x.-xiii*  faaci- 
oules.  Munographies  des  provinces  de  C&n-Tho'  (pp.  38),  Sdc-TriLn£;  (pp.  81), 
Lougxuvcn  (pp.  42),  et  do  Tile  do  Fhii-Quoc;  province  de  Hati^  (pp.  32). 
Saigon, 'l904-0(j.     Size  10  X  Gj.    Maps.    Price  2t.  each. 

French  Indo-China — Cambodia.  


Geographic  physique,  e'eonouiique  et  historique  du  royaume  de  Gamboge ;  1** 
fasoicule.  Monographic  dc  la  province  do  Pursat.  Saigon,  1906.  Size  10  x  <»i, 
pp.  G6.     Price  2». 

India— Himalayas.      BeconU  Qeol.  Sure.  India  36  (1907) :  148-157.      Cotter  and  Broun. 
Notes  on  certain  glaciers  in  Kumaon.    By  G.  de  P.  Cotter  and  J.  Coggin  Bioun. 
Sketch'ttiapa  and  lUtuiratioiis. 

India— Himalayas.  liecvrd$  Gad.  Surv.  Imlia  35  (1907):  139-147.  Walker  and  Faaeoe. 
Notes  on  certain  glaciers  in  Lahaul.    By  U.  Walker  and  £.  U.  Paacoe.     Skei<^- 
mapi  and  Illuftratioru. 

Indian  Ocean.  Oardinor. 

The  Percy  Bladen  Trust  expedition  to  the  Indian  Ocean  iu  1905,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  Stanley  Gardiner.  Description  of  the  expedition,  Ck^ylon  to  Mauritiua; 
and  Reports,  Nos.  2-8.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  JAuuean  Society,  8cr.  ii., 
vol.  12,  part  i.)  London,  1907.  Size  12  x  9},  pp.  1-110.  Map  and  lUuetratioM. 
Presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner. 

Indii — Bnrvey.  

General  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Sutvcy  of  India  .  .  .  during  l£H)5-0€, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  F.  B*  Longe.     Calcutta,  1907.      Size 
13  X  8J,  pp.  iv.  and  50.     Maps  and  Illustration. 
Among  8{)ecial  operations  carried  out  during  the  year  were  vertical  olworvations 

of  Himalayan  i)eaks  from  stations  near  Dehra  Dun  (of.  January  number,  p.  103),  and 

pendulum  observations  between  Simla  and  Quetta. 

Malay  Arehipelago— Borneo.  Waloliren. 

Ts.  K  Nederlandsch  Aard.  GenooU.  84  (1907):  755-844. 
Eeno  reis  naar  de  bovenstrekken  van   Boeloengau  (Midden-Borneo)  (12    Nov. 
1905-11  April,  190G).     Door  E.  W.  F.  van  Walchren.    WiOi  Map  and  llluttrattont. 

Malay  Archipelago — Sumatra.  Comelii. 

Ts.  K.  Nederlandsch  Aard.  Genoots.  84  (1907) :  1030-1047. 
£en  poging  tot  verbetering  der  kaarten  van  Noord-Sumatra.    Door  W.  Comelis. 

Malay  Archipelago— Sumatra.  Winkler. 

Ts.  Indisc)ie  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkcfikunde  50  (1907):  147-185. 
Bericht  fiber  die  zweito  Unteisuchungsrcise  nucli  der  Insel  Engano.    4.  Ootober 
bis  19.  November  1904.     Von  Dr.  Jobs.  Winkler. 

FersU— Desert.  J.  Manchester  G.  S.  83  (1007):  00-76.  Sykee. 

The  hut,  the  Great  Desert  of  Persia.    By  Herbert  K.  Sykes. 

Bntsia — Caaeasos.  MarkoTioh. 

M^.  Imp.  Jtuss.  G.S.,  Gen.  G.  88  (1906):  No.  3,  pp.  222. 

To  the  sources  of  the  Ardon  und  Rion  rivers.  By  V.  V.  Markovieh.  Illustrations. 
[In  Russian.] 

Russia — Siberia .  Bogoras. 

Tlie  Chuckchee.  By  W.  Bogoras.  II.  Religion.  (•  Publ.  Jcsup  North  Pacific 
Expedition/  vol.  7,  part  2.)  Leiden  and  New  York,  1J»07.  Size  14  x  11,  pp.  277- 
58G.     Illustrations. 

Turkey- Arabia.  B.  American  G.S.  39  (1907) :  597-606.  Zwem«r 

Oman  and  Eastern  Arabia.     By  S.  N.  Zwemer.    Sketch-map  and  lUuttratione. 
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Turkey— Aiia-Minor.  Orund. 

Sitsungiber.  K,A.W.  Wien  116  (1907):  241-262, 1757-1769. 

Vorrdufiger  Bericht  liber  physiogeographiflohe  UnterBuobungen  in  DeltageMet  des 
Eleinen  M'aander  bai  Ajasolnk  (EpheBua).    Yon  Dr.  A.  Grand.    Map. 

AniOA. 

Abyuinia.  B.S.O.  Italiana  9  (1908) :  7-34. 122-137.  Castro 

Un'  esourzione  al  monte  Zuquala,  al  lago  Znai  e  nei  Soddo.  Kote  di  viaggio  del 
dott.  Lincoln  de  Caairo.    Map  and  lUwtrations, 

Africa— Xeteorology.  

Meteorological  Office,  No.  162.  Hints  to  meteorological  obaervers  in  tropical 
Africa,  witb  notes  on  methods  of  recording  lake-levels,  and  a  memorandum  on  the 
organization  of  meteorologioal  obseryationflL    London,  1907.    Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  86. 

Algeria.  Sev,  FranfaUe  88  (1907) :  719-730.  

Alg^rie :  Les  territoires  du  Sad.    Par  A.  M.    Jtfap. 
Of.  note  in  the  February  number,  p.  220. 

Algeria  and  Morocco— Frontier.  Asan. 

La  fronti^re  alg^ro-marocaine  au  d^ut  de  1907.  Par  Paul  Azan.  Tonnerrc,  1907. 
Size  10}  X  7,  pp.  28. 

Canary  Islands.  Ol6bu$  92  (1907) :  325-331,  3i3-348.  XnebeL 

Der  Tulkanische  Aufbau  der  Insel  Gran  Canaria.  Yon  Dr.  Walther  Ton  KnebeL 
Map,  lUuttraiionB,  and  SecHont, 

Congo  State— Bthnology.  Acker. 

Anoaled  da  Mns^  du  Congo:  Ethnographic — Serie  Y.  Dictionnaire  Kitabwa^ 
Fran9ai8  ct  Fran9ais-Eitabwa.  Par  le  B.  P.  Anguste  von  Acker.  Brussels,  1907. 
Size  14}  X  10},  pp.  170. 

Congo  State — Ethnology.  

Annales  du  Mus^e  da  Congo :  Ethnographic  et  Anthropolone — Serie  III.  Notes 
analytiques  sur  les  collections  ethnograpfaiques  du  Mus^e  du  Congo.  Tome  ii.  : 
Les  industries  indigenes.  Fasicole  I.  Brussels,  1907.  Size  14}  x  10},  pp.  1- 
194  and  L-iv.    iUiMircUioiM. 

Bgypt.  Garstia. 

Public  Works  Department.  Beporbs  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Irrigation 
Services  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Sudan  for  the  year  1906.  By  Sir  W.  Garstin.  Cairo, 
1907.    Size  11  x  7},  pp.  58.    Plan,  Diagram^  Illuitratians,  and  8eoiion$. 

Egypt — Cartography.  

Survey  Department,  Egypt.  A  catalogae  of  maps  exhibited  in  the  Geological 
Museum,  January  9-18, 1908.     Cairo,  1908.    Size  11  x  7},  pp.  30. 

Egypt— Cotton.  Willcocks. 

Nile  reservoirs  and  the  cotton  crop.  By  Sir  William  WUlcocks.  Cairo,  1907. 
Size  10|  X  7,  pp.  20. 

Egypt— Hile.  Borehardt. 

Abk.  K,  Preu8$,  A.W,,  1906;  Anhang;  phil.-hiit.  CI.,  I.  pp.  56. 
Nilmesser  and  Nilstandsmarken.    Yon  Dr.  Ludwig  Borehardt.    SedUont, 

Egypt— EUe.  BaU. 

Survey  Department,  Egypt.  A  deeoription  of  the  first  or  Aswan  cataract  of  the 
NUe.  By  Dr.  John  £dl.  Cairo,  1907.  Size  11  X  7,  pp.  122.  JfafM  and  Him- 
tration$. 

£gypt_8i]iai«  Home. 

Survey  Department,  Cairo.  The  topography  and  geology  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  (south-eastern  portion).  By  Dr.  W.  F.  Home.  Cairo,  1906.  Size  lOJ  x  7, 
pp.  280.    Maps  and  lllustraiionB. 

Egypt — Sorvey.  Lyons. 

Survey  Department,  Egypt.  The  history  of  surveying  and  land-measurement  in 
Egypt.     By  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons.    Cairo,  1907.     Size  lOj  x  7},  pp.  36. 

Egyptian  Sudan — Survey.  Pearson  and  others. 

Notes  on  the  marking  out  of  the  Geiirai  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  into 
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minuteB  of  Latitude  and  Longitude.  By  Captain  H.  D.  PeanoD,  W.  L.  CtemiiUnif 
and  8.  M.  Vines.  London :  Eyro  &  Spottiswoode,  1907.  Biie  10^  X  T),  pp.  28. 
Maps  and  Illtuiratiotu.    FreseiUed  by  D.  Cameroti'Swan,  E§q. 

German  Eait  Africa.  Ttml 

Zur  Erwcrbung  von  Dcutsch-Ostafrika :    Ein  Beitrag    zu    seiner  Gtosoluc^te. 

Aon  Dr.  Joachim  Graf  y.  Pfeil.  Berlin :  K.  CurtiaB,  1907.  Size  8^  X  5|, pp 
232.     lllwtratioM.     Pre$enUd  by  the  Author, 

German  Eait  Africa— Bonndaries.  Ambnan* 

M.a.d.  DeuUchen  Schuiugtb.  90  (1907):  167-223. 

Bericht  iiber  das  astronomiBchen  und  geodaiiachen  Arbeiten,  welohe  zur  Featlei^img 
der  Grenze  Deutaob-OBtafrikas  gegenuber  dem  Kongoataat  und  Britiaob-Osta^ka 
von  seiten  der  deutaoheu  Kommissare  in  den  Jabren  1902  bis  1905  anagefllhrt 
worden  sind.    Bearbeitet  .  .  .  von  Prof.  Dr.  L.  Ambronn.    Map§, 

Kamernn— Adamawa.   DeuUclies  KolanialbtaH  1%  (1907) :  n39-lU2.  BtrttapaU. 

AuB  Weat-Adamaua  (Bericht  des  Oberleatnants  Striimpell).    Map, 
On  journeys  on  the  German  side  of  the  frontier  with  Nigeria,  soath-weet  of  YoU. 

Fortngnese  West  Africa — 8fto  Thome.  

A  ilha  de  S.  Thome  e  o  trabalho  indigena.  Lisbon,  1907.  Size  9}  X  6,  pp  xx.  and 
100.     Pretented  by  the  Lisbon  Geoffraphical  Society. 

A  reprint  of  papers  by  various  authors  on  the  island  and  its  agrioiiltnral  develop- 
ment. 

South  AfMca.  Scottish  O.  Mag,  88  (1907) :  617-C27.  KibMr. 

Geography  and  statecraft.    By  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Milner.     Portrait. 
Tlio  value  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  government  and  adminutra- 
tion  is  illustrated  by  the  casi*  of  South  Africa. 

HOBTH  AMEBICA. 

Canada— Alberta.  Cairaies. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Moose  Mountain  district  of  Southern  Alberta.  By 
I).  D.  C'aimcs.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  9^  x  6},  pp.  56.  Map,  SeetioM,  and  IUm- 
tratiiins. 

Canada— Alberta.  Dowling. 

(icologlcal  Survey  of  Canada.  Keport  on  the  Cascade  Coal  Basin,  Albcila.  By 
D.  B.  Dowliog.  Ottawa,  UK)7.  Size  9}  x  6^,  pp.  B8.  Uluatrations  and  tfeparaU 
case  of  Map9.     Presented  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

Canada — Geology.  

Summary  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey,  for  the  calendar 
year  1907.    Ottawa,  1908.    Size  9}  x  6|,  pp.  viii.  and  132.    Map, 

Canada — Mines.  


Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Section  of  Mines.  Annual  report  on  the  mineral 
industries  of  Canada  for  1905.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  9J  X  6J.  pp.  174.  Plan, 
Illustrations,  ToMeSy  and  Sectiim. 

Canada — Survey.  Adams. 

On  the  need  of  a  topographi&tl  survey  of  the  Dominion  of  C-anada,  particularly  with 
reference  to  tlie  development  of  the  <  conomic  resources  of  the  Dominion.  By  Frank 
D.  Adams.  (From  the  Journal  of  the  diiiudian  Mining  Institute^  part  of  voL  9.) 
Size  8^  X  0,  pp.  14. 

Canada— Survey.  

Department  of  the  Interior.  Keport  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands  for 
the  year  endinir  June  30,  1906.  Ottiiwa.  11107.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  330.  ntwtra- 
tions;  Maps  in  separate  corer.     Prest^ted  by  the  Surreyor-deneral. 

Includes  n  report  on  the  photo-to{)Ogra])hicnl  survey  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
an  account,  with  map,  of  the  recently  discovered  Nakimu  caves,  near  Roger's  pass 
(avtf!.  p.  33S). 

Canada — Tukon  Territory.  Brown. 

Vnirersity  nf  Toronto  Studies,  History,  rtr.  2  (10O7)  :   10."»  212. 

The  evolution  of  law  and  government  in  the  Yukon  Territory.  By  JohnN.  Elliott 
Brown. 
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St.  Lawrence  Basin.  Barrowi  and  Horton. 

U.S.  Geol  Surv.,  WaUr  Supply  Paper  206  (1907):  pp.  98. 

Surface  water-supply  of  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  ri?cr  drainages,  1906.  By 
U.  E.  Barrows  and  A.  H.  Horton.      Map,  Section,  and  IlluitratioM. 

United  States.  Williams. 

With  the  Border  ruffians :  memories  of  the  Far  West,  1852-1868.  By  R.  H. 
Williams,  edited  by  E.  W.  Williams.  London :  J.  Murray,  1907.  Sixe  9  X  5|,  pp. 
xnii.  and  478.    lUtutrationg.    Price  12«.  t^ei.    Presented  by  the  PMuher. 

United  States— Hydrology.  FoUansbee  and  others. 

U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  WaUr  Supply  Paper  208  (1907):  pp.  190. 
Surface  water-supply  of  Missouri  river  drainage,  1906.     By  Robert  FoUansbee,  R. 
I.  Meeker,  and  J.  E.  Stewart.     Map^  Section,  attd  Tllustraiion. 

United  States— Hydrology.  Hall  and  others. 

U.S,  Geol.  Surv,,  Water  Supply  Paper  205  (1907)  :  pp.  124. 

Surface  water-supply  of  Ohio  and  Lower  Eastern  Mississippi  river  drainages,  1906. 
By  M.  R.  Hall,  N.  C.  Grover,  and  A.  H.  Horton.    Map,  Section,  and  Illustration. 

Similar  papers  have  been  issued  for  a  number  of  other  drainage  systems. 

United  States— Irrigation.    Meport  Smithsonian  1.  1906  (1907) :  469-492.     Blanohard. 

National  reclamation  of  arid  lands.    By  C.  J.  Blanohard.    Illustrations. 

United  States— Maryland.  Mathews. 

Johne  Hopkins  University  Circular  (1907)  :  No.  7,  27-34. 

Anticlinal  domes  in  the  Piedmont  of  Maryland.  By  Edward  B.  Mathews.  Sketch- 
maps. 

United  States — ^Maryland.  Mathews. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  (1907) :  No.  7,  35-46. 

The  counties  of  Maryland,  the  time  and  manner  of  erection.  By  Edward  B. 
Mathews.    Map. 

United  States— San  Franciseo.  

Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  statistics  to  the  Chairman  and  Oommittee  on  re- 
construction.   San  Francisco,  1907.    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  16. 

Discusses  the  effects  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  on  various  kinds  of  building^. 

United  States- Waterway.    National  G.  Mag.  18  (1907) :  679-685.  

The  deep-water  route  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf.    Map  and  Illustrations. 
On  a  proposal  to  oonstruct  a  deep  waterway  through  the  Mississippi  valley. 

United  States— West  Thwaites. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites.  Vol.  26 
comprising  the  series  of  original  paintings  by  Charles  Bodmer,  to  illustrate 
Maximilian  Prince  of  Wied's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America,  1832-1834. 
Cleveland,  Ohio :  A.  H.  Clark  Ck>.,  1906.  Sise  21  x  15.  Eight  Plates  and  Map. 
Price  G28.  6d. 

United  Statea— West  Thwaites. 

Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites.  Vol.  S6: 
Part  1  of  Flagg's  The  Far  West,  1886-1837.  Vol.  27 :  Part  2  of  the  same,  and 
De  Smet's  Letters  and  Sketches,  1841-1842.  Vol.  28:  Part  1  of  Famham's 
Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  etc.  Vol.  29 :  Part  2  of  the  same,  and 
De  Smet's  Oregon  Missions  and  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1845-1846. 
Vol.  30:  Palmer's  Journal  of  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1845-1846. 
Vols.  31  and  82 :  Analytical  Index  to  the  Series.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  A.  H.  Clark 
Co.  (Vols.  26-30),  1906:  (Vols  81-82),  1907.  Faesimile  Maps  and  Illustraiions. 
Price  16$.  Sd.  net  per  vol. 

CBHTBAL  AHD  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Brasa  Rev.  I.  Hist,  e  Q.  Braxileiro  68  (1907) :  Part  II.,  253-376.  Pimentel. 

A  Braiil  central  (Estndoe  patrios).    Pelo   Dr.   Antonio  Martins    de    Azevedo 
Pimentel.    Map  and  Illustrations, 
A  nsefnl  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  a  still  undeveloped  part  of  Brazil. 

Central  Amerioa— Climatology.    M.V.E.  Leipzig  1906  (1907) :  1-96.  Men. 

Beilr'age  zur  Elimatologie  und  Hydrographie  Mittelamerikas.  Von  Dr.  Alfred 
Merz.    Map  and  Diagrams. 
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GMle— Surveys.  

Bopiiblica  de  Chile :  Ofloina  dc  MoDBura  de  Tieiraa.  Beglameoto  intemo  e 
iDBtracoioneB  t^cnioas.  (Size  7x5,  pp.  110.)  Instraocioiiee  pant  el  reoonooiinieiilo 
trigonometrico,  destinado  a  ubigar  las  triangaUoioneB  i  bases  jeoddsiou.  Siie 
7}  X  5^,  pp.  64.    Santiago,  1907.    DiagratM. 

South  America — Altitudes.  JafeoL 

Tablas  barom^tricas  para  el  calculo  de  alioras  entrc  los  paraleloe  0^  y  16^  da  la 
Ame'rica  tropical.    Por  Alfredo  Jahn.    (^aracas,  1907.    Size  9x6,  pp.  48. 

South  Amerioa — Oeologioal  History.  Ihariif. 

Archhclenis  und  Arohinotis.  Gesammelte  Beitrage  zur  Geschiohte  der  neoirop- 
ischen  Region,  von  Hermann  von  Ihering.  Leipzig :  \'^  Engelmann,  1907.  Size 
9x6,  pp.  iv.  and  350.     Map.  '  Price  6m.     Fruented  by  the  PMuher. 

South  America — Xeteorology.  Tom. 

Fetermaniu  M,,  Ergamuiuj$heft  167  (1907)  :  pp.  vi.  and  60. 
Die  NiederschlagBverhaltnibse  von  Sudamerika.    Von  Enist  Ludwig^  Vobb.     Map§ 
and  Diagram, 

South  Amerioa — Bivers.  L&rrabnre  i  Ckmrea. 

Noticia  hitttorioo-geogr&fico  de  algunos  ri'oe  do  nueiitro  Orieute,  por  el  Doctor  Carlos 
Larraburc  i  Correa.  Lima,  1907.  Size  ^  x  6^,  pp.  174.  Map  and  lUuUratiom. 
Preaented  by  the  Author. 

Descriptions  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  borderland  between  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Brazil,  moetly  within  tendtory  claimed  by  the  two  latter. 

West  Indies— Barbados.     Quarterly  J.  Gecl.  8.  63  (1907):  318--337.  Harzisoa. 

The  Corul  rocka  of  Barbados.  By  Prof.  John  Burchmore  Harrison.  Map  ctmd 
Seoiioiis. 

West  Indies— Jamaica.  J.  Geology  16  (1907) :  696-721.  Fuller. 

Notes  on  the  Jamaica  earthquake.  By  Myron  L.  Fuller.  Sketoh-map  and  IUub- 
trations. 

AUSTBALASIA  AHD  FACI7IG  ISLAVDS. 

Hew  Guinea— Dutch.    Ti.  k.  Nederlandneh  Aard.  Genoots.  24  (1907) :  992-1029.    Diasel. 
Reis  van  Goras  langs  de  B^didi  naar  Ginardo,  en  over  WomCn£  weer  naar  Qoras. 
(Yierde  voetreis  in  het  bergland  van  Z.  W.  Nieuw-Guinea.)    Door  J.  S.  A.  van 
Dissel.    Map. 

Hew  Guinea— Dutch.  Hellwig. 

Ts.  h.  Nederlandsch  Aard.  Genooit.  24  (1907) :  1048-1051. 

Yerdere  ezploraties  aan  de  Zuidwestkust  van  Nienw-Guinea.  Door  B.  L.  A. 
Hellwig.    Map. 

Hew  Quiuea— German.    M.  a.  d.  Deutschen  Schuttgeb.  20  (1907) :  223-231.  F(>ch. 

Wandemngeu  im  Gebiete  dor  Kai  (Deutsch-Neuguinea).  Yon  Dr.  Rudolf  Poch. 
Afap  and  llluatration$. 

Hew  Guinea— Historical    E.G.  hist,  et  deaoripiive^  1907 :  47-72.  Hiamy. 

Luis  Yaes  de  Torres,  et  Diego  de  Prado  y  Tovar ;  explorations  de  la  Koavelle- 
Guin^e,  1606-1607.  Etude  g^ographique  et  ethnographique  par  le  Dr.  £.  T.  Hamj. 
Facsimile  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Reproduces  some  hitherto  unpublished  drawings  of  natives. 

Hew  South  Wales.         Queensland  G.J.  22  (1906-1907) :  20-51.  Thonuon. 

Thu  Murrumbidgee  water  conservation  and  irrigation  schemes.  By  Dr.  J.  P. 
Thomtjon. 

Noticed  in  the  February  number  (p.  222). 

Hew  Zealand.  J.R.  Colonial  I.  89  (1907);  38-56.  BeU. 

The  Mineral  Wealth  of  New  Zealand.    By  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell. 

POLAB   BEGIOHS. 

Antarctic— Ice.  Z.  (Ueischerhunde  2  {VdOl).  111.  Philippi. 

Ueber  die  Laudeis-Beobachtungeu  der  letzten  fiinf  Sudpular-Expeditioueu.  Von 
E.  Philippi. 
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Aretio.  B.  Ameriean  G,8,  89  (1907) :  607-620.  IQlckelMxi. 

Report  of  the  Mikkclien-Leffingwell  expedition.    (Prepared  by  Captain  Einar 

Mikkelsen.)    Map  and  Diagram, 
This  was  giyen  in  abstraot  in  the  J<mrnal  for  Noyember,  1907  (pp.  517-524,  with 
map  and  illnBtrations). 

XATHEMATIOAL  OEOOBAFHT. 

Cartography— Projeetioni.  Dnoheine. 

Trayaux  du  S^minaire  de  G^graphie  de  TUniversit^  de  Li^ge,  Fascicnle  7. 
L'eDseignement  des  projections  cartographiqnes.  Par  Charlee  Duchesne.  Li^ge, 
1907.     Size  10  x  6^,  pp.  34.     DiagratM. 

Longitudei.  T.  and  P.  New  Zealand  L  89  (1906) :  49-70.  Kloti. 

Transpacific  longitudes*    By  Dr.  Otto  Elotz.    Map. 

FHTilOAI  AND  BIOLOeiOAI  OXOeEAPHT. 

G«omorphology.  B.  American  GJ5. 89  (1907) :  658-666.  Hubbard. 

Experimental  Physiography.    By  G^rge  D.  Hubbard.    lUuttraHons. 

Oeomorphology.  C7.Z.  18  (1907) :  632-636.  Passarge. 

Zur  Entstehnng  Yon  Qnert&lem  in  Faltengebirgen.  Yon  Dr.  Siegfried  Passarge. 
Diagrams, 

See  March  number,  p.  339. 

Oeomorpliology— Arid  Begions.  Grand. 

SitMungtber.  K.A,  W.  Wien  116  (1906) :  1  Aht,  525-551. 

Die  Probleme  der  Geomorphologie  am  Bande  yon  Trockengebieten.  Yon  Dr.  A. 
Gnmd. 

Gsomorphology— Coastal  Plains.    J.O.  6  (1907) :  8-15.  Dayis. 

The  place  of  coastal  plains  in  systematic  physiography.    By  W.  M.  Davis. 

Gsomorphology— -Honntains.     Peiermanns  M,  68  (1907) :  245-260.  Frsoh. 

Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbau.    Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  Freeh.    Map. 
See  February  number,  p.  223. 

Olaeial  Epoch.  Hanson. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  eyidenoes  of  glacial  action  during  the  Permian.  By 
Dr.  Marsden  Manson.    (San  Francisco,  1907.)    Size  9x6,  pp.  16. 

Glaeial  Brosion.  /.  Geology  15  (1907) :  722-730.  Oamey. 

Glacial  erosion  in  longitudinal  yalleys.    By  Frank  Carney.    Map  and  Illu$trittion$. 
Glaeiers.  Z.  OleUeherkunde  2  (1907) :  81-103.  Finsterwalder. 

Die  Theorie  der  Gletscherschwankungen.    Yon  S.  Finsterwalder.    Diagrams. 
Glaciers.  '    Z.  GleUeherhunde  1  (1906-07) :  241-254.  Hesi. 

Probleme  der  Gletscherkunde.    Yon  Hans  Hess.    Diagramis, 
Glaciers.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Cfireular,  1907 :  No.  7,  21-23.  Beid. 

A  proof  of  Kurowski's  rule  for  determining  the  height  of  the  N^y^  line  on  glaciers. 

By  Harry  Fielding  Reid.    Diagram. 

Glaciers.  Z.  Gletsekerkunde  1  (1906-07) :  821-347.  Wsiaberg. 

Ueber  den  Eoeffizienten  der  inneren  Reibnng  des  Gletschereises  und  seine 
Bedeutung  fQr  die  Theorien  der  Gletsdierbewegung.  Yon  Boris  Weinberg. 
Diagrams. 

Limnology.  Wedderbnm. 

An  experimental  inyestigation  of  the  temperature  changes  occurring  in  fresh-water 
lochs.  By  E.  M.  Wedderbum.  (From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  yol.  88,  part  i.,  No.  1.)  Edinburgh,  1907.  Size  19  x  7,  pp.  2-20. 
Ditigrams  and  Dlustration. 

Batval  Bogimi.  G.  Teaclm  4  (1907) :  128-128.  -    Boxby. 

What  is  a  «  natural  region  "  ?    By  Percy  M.  Boxby. 

Oceanography— Depths.    QneensUmd  G,J.  88  (1908-07):  1-19.  Baton. 

Gonceming  ocean  depths.    By  Oaptain  William  Eaton. 
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Oceanography — Life.     B.T.  Oe^nogr,  Monaco  108  (1907):  pp.  18. 

Quelques  observations  biologiqncs  ct  oxperieDOcs  snr  **la  Fanne   dea  borda  de 
cuvette."  Par  le  Dr.  Mieczyslaw  Oxner. 

Bivers.  Nature  77  (1907) :  100-102.  Baobaaaa  and  Loibm. 

The  windings  of  rivers.     Letters  from  J.  T.  Buchanan  and  J.  Lomaa.    JHagrawu. 
Elicited  by  the  communication  of  Sir  ().  Lodge  in  a  previous  issne  of  Mature  (Jcmmal, 
vol.  80,  p.  666). 

Seismology.      SiUungther.  K.A,W.  Wien  115  (1906):  Aht.  Ila.,  941-982.  Banndorl!. 

Ueber  die  Art  der  Fortpflanzung  der  Erdbebenwellen  im  Rrdinnem  (II.  Mitteiliing). 
Von  Dr.  H.  Bcnndorf.     DiagravM.     Also  separate  copy. 

Snow— Xorphology.  Z.  OleUeherkunde  2  (1907) :  103-112.  Tehirwinaky. 

Sohneediinen  und  Schncebarchano  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zn  ftolischen  Bohneeablage- 
mng^n  in  allgcmeinen.    Yon  P.  N.  Tschirwinsky.     lUwstrations, 

Snow— Hieyes  Penitentes.    Z.  Oletcherhunde  2  (1907) :  22-28.  Worknuui. 

A  stndy  of  nieves  penitentes  in  the  Himalaya.  By  Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman. 
lUuttratione  and  Diagram. 

AKTHBOFOeXOeBAPHT  AHD  HI8T0BICAL  GXOOBAPST. 

Anthropogeography.  J.0. 8  (1907) :  16-20.  Emenon. 

Flood-plains  in  their  relation  to  life.    By  Philip  Emerson. 

Anthropogeography.  B.8.0.  IttHiana  9  (1908) :  103-121.  Foimia. 

L'Antropogeografia  nelle  sue  orig^ni  o  ne*  suoi  pmgresai  Relazione  .  .  .  dal  prof. 
Filippo  l*orena. 

Commercial— Gold.    J.8.  Arts  65  (1907) :  1003-1014, 1022-1032, 10,37-1047.      Gregory. 
Gold  mining  and  gold  production.    By  Prof.  John  Walter  Gregory.    lUust rations 
and  Seetions. 

Commercial— Minerals.  P.Ii.I.  18  (1907):  305-321.  Gregory. 

Ore  deposits  and  their  distribution  in  depth.    By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory. 

Commercial— Forti.  CortheU. 

Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses.  Results  of  inyeeti- 
gation  into  the  cost  of  ports  and  of  their  operation.  By  Elmer  L.  Oorthell.  Bmssela, 
1907.    Size  9*  X  6,"  pp.  58. 

History.  Helmolt. 

Weltgeschichte  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Hans  F.  Ilolmolt.  Neunter  Band : 
Nachfrage  ;  Qnellenkunde  ;  Generalregister.  Leipzig,  etc.,  Bibliographischea 
Institnt,  1907.     Size  10x7,  pp.  viii.  and  678.     Maps  and  Illustrations.     Price  9$, 

OSVEBAL. 

Edncational— Xeteorology.     Scottii»h  O.  Mag.  23  (1007) :  627-648.  Newbigin. 

The  study  of  the  weather  as  a  branch  of  nature  knowledge.  By  Marion  I.  New- 
bigin.     Charts  and  Diagrams. 

Geography.  J,0.  6  (1907)  :  49-53.  Dayis. 

Hettner's  conception  of  geography.     By  W.  M.  Davis. 

Analysis  of  Dr.  Hottner*s  article  in  the  Geographiftche  Zeitschri/t  for  1905,  in  which 
greater  emphasia  is  laid  on  Regional  Geography  than  in  Prof.  Davis's.own  writings. 

Geography.  Scottish  O.  Mag.  23(1907):  561-568.  Eckert. 

The  new  fields  of  geography,  especially  commercial  geography.  By  Prof.  Dr. 
Max  Eckert. 

Paper  read  at  the  Leicester  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

Geography.  Tieuen. 

Beobachtende  Geographic  und  L'anderkunde  in  ihrer  neueren  Entwickelnng, 
nebst  einem  Wort  zum  fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen  Bestehen  der  Zentralkommission 
fiir  wissensohaftliclie  Landeskunde  von  Dcutschland.  Von  Dr.  E.  Tiessen. 
(Sonderabdruck  aus:  Verhandlnngen  des  xvi.  Deutsohen  Geograpbentages  zn 
Niimberg,  1907.)     Berlin,  1907.     Size  9*  x  GJ,  pp.  51-05. 
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German  Oolomies.  Beimer. 

Dietrich  Beimer's  Mitteilungen  fur  Ansiedler,  &o.     Heft  3 :   September,  1907. 

Berlin :  D.  Beimer.    Size  SJ  X  6,  pp.  118-150.    IllwlratioM. 
This  new  publication  contains  articles  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  settlers, 
with  bibliographical  notes.    The  present  number  pays  special  attention  to  rubber. 

Literary  Geography.  Alpine  J,  28  (1907) :  625-627.  Freshfield. 

The  Mountains  of  Dante.    II.    By  Donglas  Freshfield.    Illustration, 
Supplementary  to  a  paper  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  same  journal. 

Space  and  Time.  Batiel. 

Baum  und  Zeit  in  Geographic  and  Geologte.  Naturphilosophische  Betrachtungen 
von  Dr.  Friedrich  Batzel.  Heransgeffeben  von  Dr.  Paul  Barth.  Leipzig :  J.  A. 
Barth,  1907.    Size  9  X  SJ,  pp.  viii.  and  178.     Price  8«.  9d, 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  M.  A.  RISEYX8,  Map  Curatory  R.G.8. 

lUBOPS. 

Anitria.  K.  Akademie  der  Wisiensohaften,  Vienna. 

Historischer  Atlas  der  oeterreichischen  Alpenl'ander  Herausgegeben  von  Kais. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien.  I.  Abteilung:  Die  Landgeriohtskarte. 
I.  Lieferung :  Salzburg,  Oberosterreich,  Steiermark.  Vienna :  Adolf  Holzhansen, 
1906.     Price  12  kr.  each  part 

This  is  the  first  part  of  an  historical  atlas  of  the  Alpine  provinces  of  Austria,  which 
was  originally  planned  by  the  late  Dr.  Eduard  Bichter,  and  is  now  being  published 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna.  The  maps,  of  which  there  are  eleven 
and  an  index  in  this  part,  are  on  the  scale  of  1 :  200,000,  and  as  regards  topographical 
features,  are  based  upon  the  sheets  of  the  Austrian  staff  map  on  the  same  scale. 
Forty*nino  pages  of  explanatory  text  are  given  in  a  separate  cover.  A  review  of  this 
atlas  appeared  in  the  Geoffraphieal  Jourt^l  for  June,  1907. 

Danube.  Cvijic. 

Entwicklnngsgeschichtliohe  Eoirte  dee  Eisemen  Tores.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Cvijic. 
Scale  1 :  200,000  or  I  inch  to  3-2  stat.  miles.  Geologische  Skizze  zur  Entwicklungs- 
gesohichte  des  Eisemen  Tores.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Gvnic.  Scale  1:300,000  or 
1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles.  Peiermanne  Mitteilungen^  Erzanzungsheft  No.  160. 
Gotba :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.     Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Bngland  and  Wales.  Ordnanee  Barrey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  March  1  to  81, 1908. 

2  miles  to  1  inch : — 
Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  26,  27,  81,  85.    Coloured  on  the  layer  system,  18, 19,  24,  25,  29,  30,  34,  89,  40. 
PrieCj  on  paper.  It.  6d. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  mounted  in  sections,  2s.  6d.  each. 

1-inoh  (third  edition)  :— 

In  outline,  847.     Is.  (engraved). 

With  hUls  in  brown  or  black,  98,  122, 124,  155  (275  and- 291),  276.  278  (291  and 
275),  294.     \s.  each  (engraved). 

Large-sheet  series,  printed  in  colours,  folded  in  cover  or  flat  in  sheets,  27,  28,  32, 
33,  87,  106, 128, 133.  Price,  on  paper ^  \s.  6(i. ;  mounted  on  linen,  2s. ;  mounted  in 
sections,  2s.  6d.  each, 

6-ineh— County  Maps : — 

Carmarthenshire  (First  Revision),  20  s.b.,  21  s.w.,  22  n.w.,  28  s.w.,  36  n.w.,  8.E., 
44  8.W.,  48  8.E.,  49  N.B.,  52  n.b.,  58  s.w.,  57  H.w.,  n.e.,  58  n.w.,  s.e.,  59  n.w.  Cornwall 
(First  Bevision),  24  N.B.,  39  8.W.,  40  N.w.,  41  n.w.,  s.w.,  8.e.,  42  s.w.,  43  n.w.,  46 
8.W.,  (47  H.B.  and  48  N.w.),  48  n.b.,  s.w.,  e.B.,  49  s.w.,  .50  n.w.,  s.w.,  51  n.w.,  n.e., 
aw.,  62  8.W.,  8.B.,  53  (n.w.  and  8.W.),  56  H.w.,  nj.,  57  n.e.,  58  n.w.,  n.e.,  8.e.,  59  s.w., 
60  N.W.,  64  N.B.,'72  N.W.,  (72  n.b.  and  72a  H.W.),  80  b.e.    Kent  (Second  Bevieion), 
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14  8.E.,  23  N.E.,  24  S.S.,  25  8.W.,  B.B.,  26  N.w.,  34  N.B.,  85  8.W.,  57  n.b.,  s.e.,  58  N.w., 
8.W.  (58  8.B.  and  58a  s.w.),  GO  n.e.,  b.b.,  67  n.w.  (68  n.e.  and  68a  K.w.),  81  k.e, 
Lanoasbire  (First  Bevision  of  1891  Snryey),  102  b.e..  108  n.e.,  114  n.w^  115  K.K., 
B.w.    Lineolnihire  (First  Revision),  10  n.e.,  11  N.w.,  12  n.w.,  n.e.,  70  n.e.    NoifoUc, 

31  B.E.,  43  N.E.,  8.E.,  52  8.W.,  55  N.E.,  8.B.,  56  8.W.,  63  N.K.,  R.W.,  S.B.,  64  &W.,  65  V.W., 
67  N.B.,  B.B.,  68  N.W.,  8.W.,  74  N.B.,  79  N.B.,  8.B.,  80  N.W.,  8.W.,  8.B.,  81  8.W.y  91  K.W., 

8.W.,  9la  N.w.    Pembrokeshire  (First  Bovision),  (2a  b.e.  and  5  N.B.X  5  8.B.,  8  a.w^ 

B.E.,  u  8.W.,  lU  N.B.,  B.E.,  11  N.W.,  8.W.,  B.E.,  lo  8.W.,  ID  N.W.,  N.B.,  8.W.,  lU  N.HF.y  lf.K.y 
8.W.,  8.E.,  1  /    N.W.,  N.E.,  8.W.,  B.E.,  lo  8.W.,  8.E.,  11/   N.E.,  ^£  N.W.,  Zo  N.W.,  8.W.,   8.K., 

24  8.B.,  25  8.W.,  28  N.W.,  n.e.,  b.w.,  29  8.W.,  8.E.,  30  8.W.,  84  n.e.,  s.e.,  85  n.w.,  8.ir^ 
40  N.E.,  8.E.,  41  N.W.,  N.E.,  8.W.,  43  N.R.,  44  N.W.  Torkshlre  (First  Bevision  of  1891 
Survey),  246  8.B.,  247  N.E.,  248  8.W.,  249  N.w.,  259  8.W.,  260  n.b.,  266  8.E.     Is.  ea^h. 

25-incli— County  Maps : — 

OomwaU  (First  Bevision),  LVI.  13,  14, 16;  LVII.  13;  LXII.  8, 16;  LXIII.  2,  3, 
4, 10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16;  LXIV.  1,  5,  13;  LXVII.  13,  14,  15, 16;  LXVIU.  14,  15. 
16.     LXIX.  1,  13,  14, 15,  16 ;    LXX.  2,  8,  4 ;   LXXI.  1 ;   LXXIII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
10,  11, 12, 13, 14, 15,  16;  LXXIV.  3,  13 ;  LXXV.  3,  4.  6,  8, 10, 11,  12;  LXXVIIL 
1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 10, 11 ;  LXXIX.  1,  2,  5 ;  LXXXVII.  1,  6,  8.    Kent  (Second 
Revision),  XII.  6,  7,  10;    XIII.  5,  6;  XX.  12,  16;   XXI.  5,  6,  9,  10,  13,  14; 
XXXII.  4,  6,  7,  10,  11;  XXXIII.  1,  5;  LIII.  6,  7,  8,  11,  15;  LXXI.  14,   15; 
LXXII.  13;  LXXIX.  2;   LXXX.  14,  16;  LXXXUI.  2,  4,  7,  11.    Lanoaahire 
(First  Revision  of  1891  Survey),  CVIII.  1,  6.     Lincolnshire  (First  Revision), 
XXIL  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16 ;  XXIII.  9,  13.    Pembroke- 
shire (First  Revision),  XXVI.  14, 15 ;  XXXII.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12, 
13,  15,  16;  XXXTII.  1,  ,5,  11,  12.    Yorkshire  (First  Bevision  of  1891  Survey), 
CCV.  5,  6, 12, 16 ;  CCXV.  10,  15, 16;  CCXVI.  5,  6,  9,  10;  CCXIX.  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  11, 14,  15,  16 ;  COXX.  1,  8, 10, 14 ;  COXXXIT.  7 ;  CXTXXXIII.  8.    8*.  eaek. 

(E.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 

England  and  Wales.  Geological  Bnryej. 

1-inch  map : — 

New  series,  printed  in  colours,  Drift  edition.  Sheets :  125,  Derby ;  295,  Taunton 
and  Bridgwater ;  special  map  of  Oxford.    Priee  U.  Gd.  each. 

6-inoh  maps — Unooloured. 
Glamorgan,  20  N.w.,  29  8.w. ;  Monmouthshire,  22  n.w.,  27  8.W.,  28  N.w.   It.  6^.  each, 
E.  Stanford,  London  Agent. 

England — London.  Hollar. 

London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  drawn  and  eng^raved  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar. 
Published  at  Antwerp  in  1647.  Sheets :  I.-III.  and  VII.  London  :  The  London 
Topographical  Society,  1907. 

The  first  three  sheets  of  this  beautifully  executed  facsimile  of  Ho11ar*s  birdVeye 
view  of  London  were  noticed  in  the  Oeographieal  Journal  for  June,  1907,  and  those  now 
published  complete  the  work.  The  London  Topographical  Society  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  tendon  for  the  excellent  facsimiles 
of  old  plans  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Europe — Oentral.  Bavenstein  and  Liebenow. 

Bavenstein-Liebenow*8  Special-Bad-  und  Automobilkarte'  von  Mittel-Enropa. 
Scale  1 :  300,000  or  1  inch  to  4*7  stat.  miles.  Sheets :  1,  Binghjobing ;  2,  Fredericia ; 
3,  Boskildo;  4,  Ejobenhavn;  5,  Simrishamm;  12,  Eorsor;  13,  Falsterbo;  14, 
Bomholm;  107,  Krakau;  121,  Leutschau.  Frankfurt-a.-M. :  Ludwig  Raven- 
stein,  [1908]. 

Germany.  X.  Prenisische  Landesaofiiahme. 

Karte  der  Deutschen  Beichee.  Heransgegeben  von  der  Eartogr.  Abteilung  der 
Egl.  Preu88.  Landesaufnahme.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1  inch  to  1-6  stat.  mile. 
Sheets :  (black  hills)  363,  Eisleben ;  387,  Sondershauson ;  388,  Querfnrt ;  (brown 
hills)  298,  Meseritz;  316,  Belzig;  346,  Griinberg.  Berlin:  K.  Preussisohe 
Landesaufnahme,  1906-07.     Priee  1.50m.  each  sheet. 

ASIA. 

Asia  Xinor.  Xiepert 

Earte  von  Kleinasien.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Richard  Eiepert.  Scale  1 :  400,000 
or  1  inch  to  6*8  itat.  miles.  Sheet  A-IY.,  Sinob.  Berlin :  Dietrich  Beimer 
(Bmst  Yohsen,  [1908].    Priee  6m.  eaeh  iheit. 


AfrioK— SbH. 

Dio  deutitcli-ungliiwhe 


NEW  MAPS. 


AFRICA, 


Jnriieli  uid  H oliel. 
.  LiingeiigraJ  und  daru   Djipe- 


a  zwiflchen  dom  ; 
See,  nach  don  Aufnalimen  dor  doutBch-onglijclieD  GmtiRuxpudiliDii  utitor  LaitunB 
yon  Hauplmann  Schlobftoli  und  Colonel  Delmif-Kiidoliffi!  Bowia  do*  OolnnBl  G.  E. 
Smith.     Beatbeitet  naob  dan  Original  MeBBtiiPhblattcm  von  C,  Joriaah  unter 
LoituDfCVanM.MoLsel.   Scale  I :  I,OIK>,ODO  orl  inchto  15  8  ktat.  miles. —Triftngula- 
tionanctx  der  llermano'saliuii  Kivu-  uDdderSchlobach'iiobeii  Uganda-Greniexpa- 
dition. — TrutDgnlHtiODsnetz  der  Schlobnob'mheii  Grenzeipedition  zwischen   dom 
V'iotoria-t5ee  uad  Zunibsr.     ^csle  1 :  92T.SU0  or  1  incb  lo  146  stit.  milea.     Mil- 
Uihingt'i  cmn  dun  deutuAen  SiAult'iebieUa,  Buid  XI.,  1907,  Kartao  S,  t>  n.  7.    Fra- 
MnUd  by  IHttiieh  Rtiiner,  Berlin. ' 
Two  tciaDgalatJoQ  ofanirta  and  a  topographioal  sheet,  abowing  Lbe  bDandiirj  lietweon 
Ilrilisli  and  GJornjiui  Eaat  Africa  aooording  to  the  anrvL-jBof  tlii;  Qennan  Commisaioneri. 
The  oorrcspandiDg  trtangiUalion  and  aatweja  of  the   British   Coiu[ui8aion''ta,  nnder 
Colonel  Delm^Rodcliffe  and  l.'olonel  G.  E.  Smith,  were  pabliahed  some  time  ago,  and 
TedaotioDB   have  appeared  in  the  OeinjrnphiMl  JfiuriuiL    The   Itritieb  eurveyg  haTO 
buen  Dlilized.  as  well  as  tbo  Qorman.  in  the  ootapilation  of  t)ie 
which  oilcnda  from  KillmaDJaro,  acroaii  Victoria  Nyanzn,  to  about  21 
Eknoan  EaiC  Afrloa.  VeUinaDn  and  KoUtl. 

Dab  Ukinga-Gcbirge  au  r  GrundtagedcrTrianijalHtiijLi  nnd  der  MeBBtiBohaafDahme 
Dr.  KohlwJiii tier's,     Neu  geieiolinet  van  H,  Woblmanii  unter  Lcitung  von  M. 
Moistl    Scala  1 :  100,000  nr  1  iiiph  to  1'6  etal.  mile,     Mllltilui.gm,  nus  dta  deaUohm 
Sehvt»jAieten.  liand  iii.,  1908,  Earte   1.     Berlin:  R.  B.  Mittler  &  Sobn,  1908. 
Fteiei\ied  by  Hcrr  Dietrich  IMmer,  Berlin. 
An  cieellent  map  of  the  Livingslaiie  mountains  and  country  adjacent  to  the  north- 
oast  of  Lake  Nyasa,  from  the  triangnlation  and  plane-table  survey  of  Dr.  Eubl- 
Rcbiitter,  Buppltmented  bj  route  anrveys  of  various  truvollors. 

Gold  Coast.  Ong^batf . 

Map  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Published  by  the  aitthocity  of  Sir  John  Pickersgill 
Hodger,  K.a.B.a.,  Governor,  under  tbo  direction  of  Majiir  F.  G.  Gnggisberg,  n.E., 
--   -   „  Director  oC  BorveyB,  Goldroeat.     Scale  1  :  125,000  ut  1  inch  tol'9  stut. 


le  toj>ogTapbioal  map, 
it  2'J°  40'  E.  long. 


hfrg,  U.K.,  Director  of  Sarvtyi,  ilM  Cuail. 
Tno  additioDal  abeela  of  the  survey  of  th<:  Gold  Const,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  F.  G.  Guggisbcri:,  r.b.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  uolouriug 
of  the  abeeta,and  the  bill  slmdiug  ia  not  altogether  saliBfactury.  Approximate  contour 
lioca  are  shown  in  grei-u  on  sheet  72<L-I,,  ax  nell  as  bill  ahading,  but  ibe  flgurcs 
ou  these  might  with  advantage  have  been  written  alt  one  way  up,  sinoe,  us  they  ace, 
Ihe  sheet  baa  to  hv  turned  roond  tn  leud  them  in  many  placed. 

Samsnin.  Qlanning, 

ProvisoriBche  Eartc  voo  Teilen  der  Bezirke  OBsidiogi^,  Biimcndn  und  Dschaug. 
Eonstruirt  und  gexeiehnet  auf  <4tuitdlage  doc  Aufnahmeu  des  Haupttnann  QIbu- 
uiDg  und  mit  Itenulzung  iinverolfentliohter  Aufniihmcn.  Boalu  I :  SOO.OOO  or 
1  inch  to  7'9  stat.  miles.  Miltnilungen  uuo  den  deuUchtn  SiAuligebltUii,  Band  X£., 
1907.  Eatte  10.  Berlin :  E.  B.  Mlttler  &  Solic,  1907.  rreeet'ltd  by  Urtr  DUlrick 
Seimer,  Berlin. 
Togo.  Bpilgade. 

Katte Ton  Togo.  Bearbeitct  von  P.  Bprigiide.  Scale  1 : 200,000  or  1  Inch  to  32 
atat.  miles.  Shet^ls:  Al.  Saneane-Mant-u ;  Bl,  J^ndi;  B2,  BUssari.  Bvrliu: 
Dielrioh  Beimec  (Ernst  \olis«u),  1907.     /'rweirfed  bs  the  FuljlUli^r. 

AKXBICA. 
Canada.  Sapt,  of  the  Intsrior,  OttaWK. 

Sectional  map  of  Oaiiada.  Scale  1 :  190,080  or  1  inch  to  3  stat.  miles.  Sheets : 
104,  M<,rley,  roviaed  to  December  25,  1907 :  16S,  Elbow,  revised  tu  Jannar;  27, 
I9og;  215,  Bed  Deer,  revised  to  January  28,  1008:  2 Iti,  Sullivan  Lake,  revised  to 
November  27,  1907;  205,  Peace  Hills,  revised  to  Jiiniar)' 9. 1908;  207.  Battleford, 
revised  to  January  2,  1908;  300,  Sad, lie  Lake,  revised  to  .January  'J2,  1908. 
Ottawa :  Department  o!  tbo  Interior,  Topographical  Boiveys  Branch,  1907-08. 
FmerUtd  by  tht  Dap-irtmeTit  of  the  Interior,  UUavm. 
Chile.  Oficina  da  Limitsa,  Suitiage. 

Comiuoa  Cbilena  de  Limitcs.     Scale    1:250,000  or  1  inuh  to  2*9   stet.   mika. 
No.  V^-aUt,  1908.]  2  K 


5BS  NEW  UAF8. 

Sheets;  Anlofognata  (lat.  23°  tt  24°  S..  and 
d«  Limileg,  [1908].     rrventeil  by  Ihv  Oficin. 
Teneraelft.  ■  Petannanii*  Owgr  MUtailnngen.' 

UeberBichtdeincnenLandeBaufiiahmi'imniJidliobenVenczuiiln.  Scale  1  :1.500.(H)0 
or  1  inob  to  23-7  Btat.  mUes.  Pettrmanut  Mitleiluiigon,  JabrKang  l!t08,  Tafel  7 
Onlbft :  Jnstiia  I'erlhua,  1908.     Preiei-Ud  by  the  rMieher. 

AltBTKALASIA. 
AmtnlMtB.  Bjdow  and  Ekbenieht. 

fiydow-HRlxaicht ;  Method  uohe  c  Wimd- A  Has,     Nr.  i.  AnstmlioD  und  rnljneBiyn. 

(.Iru-bydrograiibuchi-  SobDl-WitDdkarte  Ila<^h  E.  v.  SjdowH  PIad  bearbcitet  ion  H. 

Halx^niabt.     Vit'ik'  AuSago,    Scalu  1  :G.(KW,000  or  1  inch  to  917  atat.  mik-s.     12 

stieots.     Gotbo:  JiutttB  PortheB,  [1908].     Preiented  ftj  Herr  Brrrmtin  lliilKniaht. 

Biimarok  ArobipaUpi.  Warnieka. 

Dvr  uoidlicbe  Teil  der  Gaielle-Halbinael.     Uuter  Zagitrndelcgnng  der  Anfoah- 

nen  vnn  Wilhclm  WcrniokG  u.  8.  M.  8.  Miiwe,  gezciohnet  vod  F.  Biaabuff  notoT 

Lcitnng  von  H.  Moucl.     Bualu  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  16  slat.  milo.    2  aticcta. 

.ViaHlungen  aw  den  dfuln-lien  Schalig^iielen,  Band  xxl.  1908,  Karten  2,  a  and  b. 

Bprlin :  £.  S.  Miltlcr  &  Sobu,  1908.     iVwantnl  if  i7«rr  Dietrich  neimtr,  BcMa. 

A  largo>aci(le  map  of  the  Dortborn  eitrcmitj  of  Non  Ponnueln,  in  tbc  Biimarok 

BTohipclago,  (hining  littlo  more  thaa  the  cuast-iinc,  with  miaaian  atationa,  native 

rvBi'rvBg,  private  laoda,  etc,     Inael  ptala  on  enlarged  eoalc^B  are  gifGii  of  Herbertatri^he 

iLod  Rabnall-Bucht. 

Qermui  Kew  Dninsa.  Koiael  and  P9«Il 

Der  Baltolbtrg  und  Utngebiing  (Kaiacr-Wilhelmilanil).  Boarboitot  tod  H.  Moiaol 
rait  Benutiuug  neuor  Anrnabmen  Dr.  Rudolf  Pooh'sJannnr-Fobraar  1908.  Scale 
1  :  100,000  or  1  inrh  to  I  '6  Btat  mile.  Mill<ilu«gea  au)  den  dealtehen  SchufgM^tai, 
Band  XX.,  1907,  Karte  8.  I3crlin:  E.  S.  Mitller  &  Sobn,  1907.  Praenttd  bg  Herr 
DMHch  Beimer,  Dfrlin. 
Otrman  Rew  Onisea,  BheUuichen  Hiaiion,  Kaiaar-'WIUielnuUnd. 

Die  UmgcbDQi;  doB  ^niuemanD-BarK'OB  (EaiBcr-WilbplmaliiDd)  niich  dcD  YLTmus- 
eiiDgon  dor  Rheiaiscbeo  MiaBian.     Scali:  1  :  20,000  or  3  2  IncheH  to  1  atat.  mite. 
MilUiluTigm  am  deii  dnOncbea  SeliiiU,jtbieleii,  B;md  XX.,  H'07,  Karte  9.     Iterlin : 
E.  S.  Mlttlcr  &  fiobn,  1907.     Frtiented  by  Herr  Dielrich  lUinur,  BitUn. 
World.  Hainuvottb. 

UarmawoTth  AtliiB  and  Gazetteer.    Supplemcntur  Part  nonlaining  Titls-poge, 
Coutenta,  eto.    I.«tidoD :  Tlie  Amolgamatad  Proia,  Ltd.     I90S.    Pric«  Id. 
To  be  reTiewed. 
World. 

Formac  Orbia  Antiqni.   30  Katten  im  Format  von  52  : 
Dnd  Qaellenangabe  ta  jeder  Karte.     No.  i.  Olimin 

No.  xvi.  Graei^ia  oum  HHoedonla  <it  Epiro  temporo  i  ..  . 

anno  STO  a.  Chr.  ii.     Bearbeitct  nud  berauagegcben  von  l{L(>liard  Kiepert.    Berlin : 
Dit'tricb  Roinar  (Ernst  Vobseii).  1908.     Friee  3m.  each  theil. 
World.  SoDletr  for  ths  Frapagation  of  tli«  Qgiptl. 

Tbe  CburcbmBD's  Ujiaionarj  Allaa.     WeatmioBter :  Tbo  Sociatj  for  tbc'  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Oospel   la   Fon^ign   Parte,  1907.     Pricf  it    nel.     PreieitUd  by   Uie 
rublitheri. 
A  quarto  bIIob.  eonlainiug  ninety-eigbl  rouglilj  drawn  maps,  printed  in  ouluur, 
ood  one  bundred  and  one  pagoa  of  leiterpreta,  dealiog  with  all  miaaiona  connected  vith 
tbe  Anglican  Cburcli  throughout  llic  world.    Tlie  misBlon  alationa  of  the  Societj  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  rcceivu  special  attention,     I'he  atlag  ie  baaed  upon  that 
pubtisbed  bj  the  Bame  Socletj  in  1903.    Tlie  mnpa  and  printed  information  Lnveboen 
anbmitted  to  the  bisbopa  and  olher  repreBentatifCj  of  the  various  diocOEea  for  correction, 
ao  that  the  infonnalion  given  ahonld  be  aa  far  as  posaiblt'  reliable. 

CHABTS. 
AdminJlr  Chartt.  H7dT0graphic  Dspartment,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  I;  tbo  H^drographio  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
Fobrtiary,  UiOS.    PraeitUd  bf/  llu  llyitographer.  Admiralty. 


I 
I 


I 


Ki^Bit. 

it  KritiBcbem  Text 

um  et  Grnecorum. 

1  Aetolioi  et  Achaioi 


NSW  MAPS.  .587 

VewCharU. 

Ko.  Inchet. 

1836  m  s  120  Scotland,  west  coast :— Tobermory  harbour.    2«.    - 

3670  m  a    0*28  Mediterranean : — Malta  channel.    3s. 

8646  m  =    60  China,  south  coast.  Canton  river : — Whampoa  to  Canton,  eheet 

I.  8«. 

8647  m  ss    60      China,  south  coast,  Canton  river : — Whampoa  to  Canton,  sheet 

II.  8«. 

8605  m  =    1*1      China,  south  coast : — Hongkong  to  Mirs  bay.    3«. 

2543  m  =    0*25    New  Zealand : — Maunganui  bluff  to  Manukau  harbour,  and 

Tutukaka  harbour  to  Mayor  island,  including  Hauraki  gulf. 

St. 

Sew  Plans  and  Plans  added. 

1301  m  s    1-4      Plans  on  the  coast  of  Chile.    New  Pkn :— Mejillones  del  Sur 

Bay.    St. 

(Ill     Eastern  archipelago: — PIeds  of  anchorages  in  Bull,  Lombok, 
1'0>        Sumbawa,  and  adjacent  islands;  New  Plans :—Kombal  bay, 
1*31        Ampenan  road,  Labuan  Tring  bay.     2$. 
3002  m  =    1*95    China,  east  coast.  Bias  bay.    Plan  added :— Samnn  road.    2s. 

Charts  Oanoelled. 

No.  Cancelled  by  Ko. 

1836  Scotland,  west   coast: — /New  Chart. 

Tobermory  harbour. 
1742  Canton  river,  sheet  lY.: — 

Plan  of  Whampoa  anchorage 

on  this  sheet. 


Tobermory  harbour       1836 

New  chart. 
Whampoa  to  Canton,  sheet  I.     ....    8C46 

1964  China,     south     coast  :~i[New  chart 

Mirs  bay.  \    Hongkong  to  Mirs  bay        3605 

2543  New  Zealand :— The  west^ 

New  chart. 
Maunganui   bluff    to    Manukau  harbour  and 
Tutukaka  harbour  to  Mayor  inland,  including 
Hauraki  gulf 2543 


coast  from  Maunganui  bluff 
to  Manukau  harbour;  the 
east  coast  from  Tutukaka 
harbour  to  Mayor  island, 
including  Hauraki  gulf. 


Charts  that  have  reoeived  Important  Corrections. 

No.  1698,  England,  south  coast :— Dover  bay.  2447,  England,  south  coast : — The 
Lizard  and  adjacent  rocks.  125,  Belgium  : — Ostende  roads.  3877,  Norway : — 
Ure  to  Brettesnes.  2483,  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  2060a,  North  Atlantic 
ocean,  eastern  portion.  2202a,  South  Atlantic  ocean,  eastern  portion.  2202&, 
South  Atlantic  ocean,  western  portion.  2564,  United  States,  east  coast: — 
Delaware  river,  sheet  II.  2831,  Gulf  of  Mexico :— Galveston  bay.  192,  Gulf  of 
Mexico: — Galveston  entrance.  613,  Africa,  south  coast: — Port  Natid.  2908, 
Africa,  south  coast : — Port  Natal  entranoe.  2762,  Indian  ocean  islands :— Comoro 
islands,  with  adjacent  coast  of  Madagascar.  8028,  Cochin  China : — Kam  ranh  bay. 
(/.  D.  P&Uer,  AgmU.) 

Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat  and  Red 
Sea,  April,  1908.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  &d.  each.  Pre- 
tented  hy  (he  Meteorological  Office, 

Horth  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorological  Offiee. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  April, 
1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Priee  6d.  each.  Pretenied  by  the 
Meteorological  Office. 

Horth  Paciflc  U.S.  Hydrographio  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Paoiflc  Ocean,  April,  1908.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.    PretetUed  by  the  U.8.  Eydrographio  Office. 

THOTOeSAPHS. 

Asiatic  Turkey  and  Vorth  Afdoa.  Thompson. 

112  photographs  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  North  Africa,  taken  by  Prof.  U.  Campbell 
Thompson,  m.a.    Pretenied  by  Prof.  B.  Campbell  Thompton, 
Although  small,  many  of  these  photographs  are  of  oonsiderabie  gooft^^^Ni^  ^^ 
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ftrcbnologicnl  IntoreBt.  aa  msj'  be  gathered  (rem  tbe  titlea.  Prof.  Campbelt  ThompAon 
tuu  traiellcil  ip  Korlh  Afiicit,  tlio  Suduo.  Syria,  Meaopotamia,  and  Peraia,  ami  is  • 
lecogniied  aatfiocit;  on  arulinalogioal  maltfirs  oonnected  witli  those  parte. 

AHalic  Tu'kty : — (1)  Mt  CAraTnn  from  Aleppo:  (Z)  Tbo  Euphratea  below  Kakka; 
(3)  A  ferry  ovei  the  Kbaboi  at  Ee-8nnar:  (4)  Tbe  towo  of  Der-ez-sor;  (£)  Khan  in 
Der-ei-Hir:  (li)  CroBtinEr  tbe  Eophtate*  at  Dcr-rz-ior;  (7)  On  tbe  tnp  of  the  monad  of 
Sbekh  Hamiid;  (S)  Kick  borae  at  Addao;  (9>  The  mooiid  of  Sb<;kL  Hamad;  (10) 
Yezldi  vomea  carrying  watei-flkine  ill  tbe  Sinjnr  hllla;  (11)  Sinjar  hilli  in  the 
dittanoe :  (12)  Miied  Yczidi  and  Hoalem  chiidrea  in  tbe  Sinjur  hiiU :  (IS-IG)  Street 
in  Mosul;  (17)  Square  in  Mosul ;  (IS)  M.  Mimroud  Bauam  and  fataOy,  Britiah 
Coiunlar  Agfnt  at  Moaul :  (19)  The  mound  of  Kuynnjik,  Nineveh;  (20)  The  Kbosr 
and  eastern  alope  of  mound  of  Ninereb ;  (21  and  22)  Qua;  on  eut  side  of  mound  of 
Nineveh :  (23  and  2i)  The  mill  of  Armusbiyeb  on  tiie  bonks  of  the  Ebon ;  (25) 
Eastern  slopes  of  the  mound  of  Nineicb  ;  (SG)  Bister  mound  to  Koyunjik.  Nebi 
Yunna,  where  tbe  prophet  Jonah  ia  aupprecJ  to  he  buried  ;  (2Tj  Watcher's  hut  on  top 
of  mound  of  Nineveh:  i28)  East  wall  of  NiooTeh,  with  aociant  ford  aorose  the  ri»er 
Kbosr;  (29)  Arheta;  (3il)  Tbe  bridge  at  AltaD  Kapri;  (31  and  32)  Stule  and  inscrip- 
tion of  Seunaaberib,  behind  Jebel  Judi,  one  of  thu  traditional  strandings  of  the 
Ark :  (3Z)  Midday  halt  after  leaving  the  Geiman  eieaTations  at  the  monnd  of  Kal»h 
Sherghat:  (31)  The  ■■Otoat  Wheel"  at  Tekrit;  (3B)  The  Tigris,  with  Satmirm'a 
golden  dome  in  the  dislanoe ;  (36  and  37j  Tbe  Tigris  at  Baghdad;  (3S)  Leaving 
BaRhdHd;  (39)Fcluia;  (40)  Midday  halt,  Grdt  station  from  Baghdad  ;  (41)Hit;  (43) 
One  of  tlie  island  villages  oo  the  Eupbratee  between  Auab  and  Veluja ;  (13  and  44J 
Grouing  Syrian  desert. 

EfiyptittH  SuiJan.—(l)  Purt  Sudan:  (2)  Hadendowaa  baying  in  Suakin;  (3) 
Houses,  Soakin;  (4)  Hidendowas  between  tbe  mountains  of  Herano  and  Odeano  ; 
(5)  Fuzzy-wuzzy  nunery ;  (t>)  Gumadribab;  (7)  Fnzzy-wnzzies  loading  camels;  (8) 
Fuzzy-wnzzici  tilling  water-skin;  (9)  Coming  into  Gebet  mines ;  (_10)  Ancient  booaea 
at  Gebet Qiioes;  (11)  Fnzzy-wniay  at  Gebet;  (12)  Ancient  water-pool  on  the  Gebet 
mines;  (13)  Modern  workings,  Gebet  mines;  (H)  Ancient  quartz  crasher,  Gebet 
mines;  (IS)  View  over  Gebet  mines;  (li;]  Ancient  houses,  Gebet  mines:  (17) 
Fuzxj-wuzzy  and  cuueli  on  the  way  to  Uohamtned  Qui;  (IS  and  19)  Village  of 
Mohammed  Gul. 

Situii  Teniuiuhi  :—(l)  Meeting  Hewelat  Arabs  not  far  from  Baex:  (2)  Halt  at 
Wadi  el  Uatah;  (3  and  4)  Taiht  el  Wadi;  (.^)  Jebel  et  Tih ;  (6)  Halt  at  Wadi 
Werdan;  (7)  Wadi  Gharandel;  (8)  Wadi  Goweisob;  (9)  Jebel  et  Tih  from  W»di 
Bhehebah;  (10)  Wudi  el  Haror;  (11)  Warli  el  Hamr,  looking  north- north-east  from 
tboWadi;  (11)  Sarbul  el  Jemel :  (13)  Jebel  Wutab  from  the  Dehbet  er  Bamteh ;  (14) 
Crossing  the  Debbet  cr  Bamleb ;  (IS)  Wadi  Sie;  (16  and  17)  Hill  on  the  way  to 
Berabut  el  Kbadem ;  (18)  Looking  down  from  Iht  Egyptian  temple  at  Serabnt  el 
Khadem;  (19)  fJoats.  camels,  and  donkeys.  Wadi  Bark:  {:;0)  Wadi  UmmAjraf;  (21) 
Entrenoe  to  Wadi  Magbani;  (22)  Palms  in  Wndi  Feiran -,  (23)  Buined  moDostery. 
Bel-el  FcitauD  :  (24)  Linking  up  Wuili  Feiran  ;  (2S)  Wadi  Feiian ;  (26)  Wadi  SobttC 
(27)  Jebel  Serbal  in  distance :  (28)  B'heiih,  the  hnnter,  apjing  for  ibex ;  (29)  Pbaiaoh's 
bath  on  the  Gulf  of  Sues. 

jTripoJi':— (I)  Water-wheel  near  Zanznr;  Palms  at  Gir^esh:  (3)  Mosawud,  oat 
laptich ;  (4)  Hiddny  halt,  women  patting  np  lent ;  (5)  Meeting  Arab  citBtan  on  the 
way  to  Wadi  el  Ethel ;  (G)  Halt  in  Wadi  el  Ethel ;  (7)  Turkish  fort  nt  Ifrin:  (8) 
Oonrtyard  inside  Turkish  Fort  at  Ifrin;  (9)  The  town  of  Ifriu,  from  the  fort ;  (10) 
Artillery  barraeks,  Ifrin ;  (11)  Dance  at  oircuuicision  festival,  Ifrin:  (12)  £a  ruuls  fnwi 
Itrin  to  Ghsrian:  (13)  Market  day  in  Gharian ;  (14)  Voleanie  oone  of  Teknt;  (15) 
Enliance  to  one  of  tbe  cave  dwellings  in  Gharian ;  (16)  Roman  ruins,  and  Senam,  on 
tbe  way  toTarhuna;  (17)  Ronuui  oil-press;  (18)  The  vilUge  ofTarhnna  ;  (19)  Bomou 
ruins  at  Lebdu ;  (20)  nom»n  lomb,  oo  tbe  way  to  Iiebda. 


I 


N.B.— It  would  greatly  odd  to  the  value  of  the  ooUection  of  Fhoto- 
grapliB  which  ha^  been  eatabliahed  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fello-vrs 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Hap  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  bo 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  p 
-will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  e 
address  are  given. 
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B;  Rev.  THOMAS    LEWIS. 

MouE  than  four  hundred  years  bavo  elnitsed  siuce  tlie  outly  Portnguese 
explorers  sailed  into  the  strong  carretit  of  tho  Congo  river, 
nniddy  waters  are  oleorly  distinguishable  50,  and  somotinies  100  miles 
out  at  sea.  One  can  imagine  the  excitement  on  board  tho  vessels  as 
thej  turned  Shark  point  and  selected  a  well -sheltered  and  quiet  bay 
where  thoy  conld  land  and  erect  one  of  the  "padrcloa"  which  marked  the 
discoveries  of  Diogo  Cao  and  his  companions.  They  would  natarally  look 
across  the  month  of  the  river  and  estiniate  the  distance  of  Banana  point, 
then  no  doubt  a  barren  atrip  of  sand  with  no  human  habitation  and  no 
trading  establishment  to  represent  tho  trada  and  commerce  of  Euro]>e, 

Some  time  would  bo  occupied  with  local  wbHorvations  and  parleying 
with  the  natives,  and  then  this  mysterious  "  Rio  Poderosu "  would 
assert  its  enchanting  powers  over  them  and  charm  them  to  explore  tho 
many  islands  that  stud  the  river  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Then 
the  "Fetich"  rock  would  allure  Ihom  still  further  and  bring  them  into 
the  narrower  and  more  piotnresqtte  part,  with  high  hills  covered  with 
grass  and  rock  on  either  side.  Having  passed  tho  site  of  the  Congo 
Stat«  capital  (Boma),  they  found  the  current  greatly  increased  in 
strength,  and  it  must  have  taken  many  days  to  reach  Noki,  the  prin- 
cipal port  on  tho  Portuguese  side.  Another  bend  of  the  river  and  the 
sailors  are  being  nidely  shaken  by  the  numerous  whirlpools  of  "  Hell's 
Cauldron,"  and  it  requires  no  imagination  to  believe  that  it  was  they 
who  named  it  the  "  Inferno."  The  water  here  forces  itself  throngh  a 
narrow  paKsage,  only  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  at  the  rate  of  in  or 
II  kuots  an  hour,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  they  were  able  to 

■  Read  >t  the  Royal  Qoo^iOiLoal  Society,  February  21,  I9<>H.     Map,  p.  TOO, 
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get  their  vessels  through  at  all.  Matadi  is  only  2  miles  higher  np 
where  the  river  widens  again,  and  after  taming  aronnd  another  point 
our  navigators  are  within  sight  of  the  Talala  falls.  These  faUb  or 
rapids  mark  the  narrowest  point  on  the  Congo  river,  and  the  ahipi 
must  have  gone  right  close  to  them,  where  the  rush  of  water  is  tremdndoiu. 
These  daring  men  must  have  kept  close  to  the  right  on  the  aonth  hank, 
and  entered  into  the  Mpozo  river,  which  falls  into  the  (Tongo  under  the 
shadow  of  a  higli  and  precipitous  rocky  cliff — perhaps  the  finest  pieoe 
of  rock-river  scenery  to  Ix)  found  in  the  whole  of  Congo.  Here  the 
little  fleet  found  a  hospitahle  shelter  in  a  quiet  pool  of  water. 

We  know  that  they  visited  this  spot,  for  they  went  ashore  and 
carved  into  the  hard  rock  an  inscription  showing  the  Portagaese  amt 
and  a  representation  of  one  of  Diogo  Cao*s  stone  pillars ;  then  followi 
the  legend,  "  Herp:  arrived  the  shii»sof  King  Dom  Joam  IL  of  Portuoai," 
with  the  names  of  Diogo  Ouo  and  several  of  his  companions. 

I  leave  all  remarks  on  the  form  and  contents  of  this  most  interestiikg 
and  historic  inscription  to  Mr.  Heawood,  the  Society's  librarian,  to 
whom  the  pliotograph  was  submitted  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  lor 
the  translation.*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  for  over  400 
years  this  Mpozo  rock  has  been  allowed  to  keep  its  secret^  and  then 
it  was  only  accidentally  discovere<l  by  a  Mr.  Domenjos,  a  niissionaiy 
stationed  at  Matadi,  when  out  on  a  photographic  ramble.  Mr.  Domenjos 
died  shortly  afterwards.  The  photograph  reproduced  here  was  taloaa 
by  an  old  friend,  Mr.  l^ettersson,  of  the  Swedish  Missionary  Societj, 
and  given  to  me  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lawson  Forfeitt,  who  has  spent 
many  years  at  Mat-ad  i. 

A  copy  of  this  photograph  has  l>een  in  my  possession  for  over  eig;ht 


*  Thr  prinoipMl  pnrt  o(  the?  inHcription,  iiiiino«li»tely  to  the  right  of  the  royal 
and  crnBfl,  iiiay  U:  read  thns  :  *' Aqy  (^liegarani  os  nnvioH  do  estratioy  (?)  do  Il€*y 
Joam  ho  Heg"  dr  rortii;rall :  D'C'aao:  F'  Ans  1'"  Daoosta."  ('*  Hither  arrived  the 
Bliipaof  (h<*  [tl<'ot  ?]  of  Kinp  Dom  Joam  tlio  Second  of  Poringal :  Diogo  (':1o  :  I^edio 
Adpb  Pedro  da  Costn  *')  More  to  the  right  appear  other  names,  mostly  in  a  r<m- 
tract(d  form,  among  which  the  following  may  he  mnde  out  :  Alvaro  Pirez,  Pero 
Esrolar,  Josio  do  Santiag(>,  Joiio  Alvea,  Diogo  Pinero  (or  Pinheiro?),  Goozalo  Alirares, 
Antam.  Further  namcH.  with  (TogBt's  and  othor  Bymbf»l8,  occur  on  a  neiglibonrine 
prirtion  of  the  rock,  but  arc  not  included  in  the  pliot')L:raph  liere  reproduced.  They 
are  shown,  liowever,  in  Dr.  FrolieniuH*  recent  w«)rk  :  *  Ini  Schatten  des  KoDgo-Staatoa ' 
(pp.  •',.  7),  of  which  a  review  {ipjM'jired  in  the  Marcli  number  of  the  Journal.  The 
main  inBcrijiiion  is  «rivon  also,  thoujrh  far  from  diBtinctly,  in  the  same  work,  but 
witli  a  mere  passing  referenc4'  \^^  it  in  the  httorprepB.  <>f  the  above  companions  of 
C:"«o.  Jo:io  de  Santiasro  and  Jo-.mi  A  Ives  nre  stated  by  Barro8(l)ee.  I.,  Iviok  iii.,  chap.  ly.) 
to  liave  Hailed  in  the  subBcquont  voyaire  of  Partliomeu  Dins,  while  a  Gonzalo  Alvarcs 
was,  neeordinir  to  the  Brtine  autliority  (D(.c.  I..  lw»ok  iv.,  oliap.  iii.),  master  of  the 
8.  GiihritI  in  Vaec«i  da  <i«ma*8  lir.«t  voyage,  in  which  Pero  Kscolar  also  took  part  aa 
pilot  on  hoard  the  Berrin  {thid.^  chap.  ii.).  Mr.  tJavenBtein  points  out  that  a  Pedio 
Anofl  was  pilot  in  ir)U?»  (Souga  Vitorbo :  *  Trftballjos  nauti«x)8  dos  Portugueses,' vol.  1, 
p.  :»!)),  while  a  Pero  Anno.^  was  in  Malacca  in  I."il(>.  Also  that  a  friar,  by  name 
Antmio.  wan  hft  hchinil  in  S.  Snlva<lor  in  I  191. 
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yearj",  and  nntil  a  few  moDtha  ago  I  hail  no  suapicicm  that  the  exiBtence 
of  the  inBoriplion  wae  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  great  explorers  of  the  Dark  Continent  have  not  yet 
brought  everything  into  light,  aud  the  "small  fry"  have  something 
atill  left  for  them  to  do. 

When  Diogo  Cuo,  in  the  year  1482,  discovered  the  Congo  river,  he  also 
discovered,  through  the  natives  of  the  district,  the  great  and  important 
kingdom  of  Kongo,  He  despatched  some  negro  meaeengerH  to  the 
Mani  (.'ongo  (Lord  of  the  Land),  who  ruled  his  people  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Ambassa,  situated  about  150  miles  inland  at 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  This  place  is  identical  with  the  '■  Ekongo  " 
of  the  nijdern  native,  and  San  Salvador  of  the  I'ortnguese.  These  men 
returned  to  the  navigator  with  wonderful  taleR  of  the  great  king  and 
his  court  at  the  capital,  which  led  to  a  nnmbor  of  Portuguese  being 
sent  out  to  the  newly  disoovereil  country  to  engage  id  tiade  with  the 
natives.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  King  Joao  11.,  when  new  dis- 
coveries were  made,  "  to  leave  some  trustworthy  Portuguese  among 
the  natives  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  to  push  on 
into  the  interior  under  their  guidance,  so  as  to  collect  iiifoi'uiation  of 
the  people  and  the  conntry  of  those  parte.  With  this  design  the  king 
put  in  action  the  unceasing  desire  and  zeal  which  he  had  for  the 
propagation  of  the  l.'hristian  religion,  and  gave  preference  to  those 
missionaries  who  had  mathematioal  knowledge,"  These  worthy  aims 
and  noble  ideals  of  the  illttstrii  lus  prince  did  not  long  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  merchants  and  missionaries  who  settled  at  the  capital,  and  very 
soon  we  find  them  Imsily  engaged  in  the  more  congenial  and  lucrative 
business  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  true  that  the  Capuchin  monks 
professed  to  have  converted  the  king  and  his  people  to  Christianity,  and 
they  built  several  churches;  but  (here  is  no  doubt  about  their  full  share 
in  the  "trade,"  There  are  many  townships  in  the  present  day  bearing 
the  name  of  Kinganga  (i.e.  town  of  the  priests),  and  the  inhabitants 
consider  themselves  inherited  property  of  the  Catholic  priests.  In 
those  days  the  slave  trade  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  respectable 
branch  of  oommerec-.  The  slave  gangs  ou  their  way  to  the  coast 
were  aci:ompaBied  by  one  or  more  priests  acting  as  chaplains,  dis- 
pensing the  consolations  of  the  rhurch  to  the  wretches  who  all  day 
long  groaned  under  the  lashes  of  the  driver's  whip.  The  roules  can 
be  traced  still  by  the  names  of  villages,  such  as  "Vunda"  (resting- 
place),  where  they  rested  at  noon,  and  "  Vemadia  "  (Ave  Slaria),  where 
they  slept  at  night. 

Ancient  Civilization. 
The  ancient  civilization  at  San  Salvador  was  due  entirely  to  the 
slave  trade  and  the  Portuguese.     Slaves  waiting  to  be  sent  away  to  the 
oiiast  were  employed  quarrying  stones,  and  bailding  palaces,  churches, 
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and  a  oonvent,  as  well  as  the  massiTe  city  walla,  one  encsirdlmg^  the 
king's  palace  and  honses  of  his  conrtiers,  another  the  Eniopeaii  qnmrien 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  plateau,  while  a  third  endoeed  the  oonirent 
and  the  principal  chnrch  from  which  the  plaoe  derived  its  name. 
The  ruins  of  the  church  stand  at  the  present  time.  The  kinga  of 
Kongo  have  always  been  buried  in  and  around  this  churoh.  Altogether 
some  ten  or  eleven  churches  were  built  on  the  hill  of  San  Salvador. 
One  was  built  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin  on 
horseback  to  give  a  remarkable  victory  over  the  Takkas,  who  were 
attacking  the  city.  The  church  was  called  "  Our  Lady  of  Trinniph,' 
and  we  are  told  by  Carli  that  "  it  was  made  of  mud,  but  whitewaahedJ 
"  Our  liady  "  must  have  taken  offence  at  the  "  mud  "  or  '*  whitevraah, 
for  a  year  or  so  afterwards  the  Yakkas  returned  to  the  attack,  and  ahe 
allowed  them  to  raze  the  city,  churches  and  all,  to  the  ground,  and  the 
king  and  people  fled  for  their  lives. 

I'he  old  kingdom  of  Kongo  was  divided  into  six  provinoee,  of  which 
Mbamba  was  the  richest;  the  others  being  Sonyo,  Sundi,  Mpangn, 
Mbata,  and  Mpemba.  The  princes  of  these  provinces  waged  inoeaaant 
war  on  one  another,  for  each  family  claimed  equal  rights  to  the  throne 
of  Kongo,  which  they  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  rotation.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Portuguese  at  the  capital  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
neighbouring  clans  of  Mpemba,  Mbata,  and  Mpangu,  and  during  the 
past  hundred  years  most,  if  not  all  of  the  kings  of  Kongo  have  belonged 
to  these  three  families.  Mbamba  still  keeps  up  a  sort  of  an  alliance 
with  Kongo,  but  Sonyo  and  Sundi  have  long  ceased  to  acknowledge  any 
allegiance  to  the  old  kingdom. 

The  Sundi  people  are  now  known  as  the  Bakongo,  who  still  inhabit 
the  cataract  region. 

Sonyo  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  San  Antonio,  the 
name  given  to  the  place  where  the  early  missionaries  settled  on  the 
south  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Owing  to  its  position  on 
the  coast  and  frequent  communications  with  white  merchants  from 
Holland  and  England,  tlie  Prince  of  Sonyo  established  a  kind  of  a  rival 
kingdom,  and  refused  allegiance  to  the  king.  ITe  was  aided  and 
abetted  in  this  by  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  who  had  settled  at 
<!^a];)e  Padrao.  The  King  of  Kongo  and  the  Portuguese  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  this  province,  and  there  are  many 
bloodcurdling  stories  of  the  way  in  which  both  blacks  and  whites  were 
slaughtered  by  the  proud  prince  Dom  Alvaro.  The  Portuguese  seem 
never  to  have  held  Sonyo  for  a  long  time  together,  and  this  may  acoonnt 
for  the  absence  of  stone  walls  and  buildings  such  as  were  erected  at 
San  Salvador  and  Mbembe.  Even  the  churches  were  built  in  native  style 
of  grass  and  bamboo,  and  the  fortifications  were  constructed  of  earth- 
works. For  this  reason  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Sonyo  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  by  any  traveller  or  resident,  as  far  as  I  know. 
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San  Antonio  is  now  the  chief  Government  post  on  the  Portn^ese 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  a  port  of  call  to  a  line  of  steamers  from.  liislxm. 
The  division  of  the  old  kingdom  into  provinces  was  not,  in  a  strict 
sense,  torritorlal.  It  was  more  a  division  of  clans,  seyeral  of  them 
occupying  the  same  territory,  and  all  fighting  for  the  ascendency  snd 
the  coveted  possession  of  the  central  seat  of  authority.  The  settlement 
of  white  traders  and  missionaries  at  Mbembe  and  Sonyo  cansed  those 
two  clans  to  withdraw  from  the  struggle  for  the  throne  of  'KxmgQ^  and 
induced  them  to  set  up  rival  kingdoms  at  these  places,  where  they  had 
the  help  of  the  Europeans.  Mbamba  and  Kongo  kept  up  a  ffiMidly 
alliance,  owing  to  both  being  under  the  Tortugaese  influence,  bat  Sooyo 
became  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  and  consequently  irai 
always  more  or  less  at  war  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  King  of 
Kongo.  The  Nsundi  clan,  with  commendable  wisdom  and  foresight, 
withdrew  to  the  cataract  region  out  of  the  reach  of  all  Europeans,  and 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  peace. 

The  old  titles  of  Mani-Congo,  Mani-Mbamba,  ]^Iani-Mpangii  still 
appear  in  the  present  day  as  Nekongo,  Nembamba,  Nempangu,  etc.  It 
in  worthy  of  notice  that  the  King  of  Kongo  in  those  days  held  the  title 
*'  Mani "  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  The  titles  ••  Ntotela  " 
and  ''  Ntinu  Lukeni ''  are  of  later  origin,  and  are  such  as  no  other 
;[)er6on  ever  aspires  to.  The  Portuguese  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 
present-day  titles,  such  as,  Nosso  (nosso  principc),  Gapitau  {capitad\  and 
Tulanto  (tenenfe).  These  are  much  coveted  by  chiefs,  and  are  conferred 
by  the  king  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  honour. 

Since  the  apjiointment  of  a  resident  governor  at  San  Salvador  in  1888 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Kongo 
has  been  practically  nil,  but  ho  is  still  allowed  to  settle  minor  matters 
if  his  people  choofce  to  go  to  him.  All  senous  matters  must  noiv-  be 
referred  to  the  Kesidont,  and  no  one  is  forced  to  consult  his  MajesW  at 
all.  Ho  receives  a  small  sum  annually  in  lieu  of  what  he  used  to  extract 
from  his  subjects. 

The  Last  of  the  Kings. 

Dom  J*edro  V.  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  reigning  hings  of 
Kongo.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  over  two  strong  rivals  in  1855  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  sent  a  force  of  soldiers  from  the 
garrison  at  Mbembe  to  establish  his  authority.  I  first  made  Iub 
acquaintance  in  18S7,  when  1  was  tiansforrtd  from  the  Cameroons  to 
take  up  mission  work  at  San  Salvador.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we 
were  received  in  state  at  what  may  (for  courtesy  sake)  be  called  the 
palace,  in  reality,  a  mud  hut  with  grass  roof  and  whitewashed  walls. 
In  hciiour  of  our  visit,  mats,  rugs,  and  leopard-skins  covered  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  royal  apartment,  and  two  chairs  wore  placed  for  my  wife 
and  me  to  sit  on.     His  Majesty  was  ix>ssessed  of  a  very  substantial 
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presence,  with  s  waist  of  euormouH  dinietiKiuus,  an<l  could  walk  ouly  wiUl 
the  utmoet  difficiilly.  lie  had  already  taken  his  seat  on  a  gilded  throsa 
placed  on  a  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  ruom,  with  a  large  gilt-framod 
portrait  of  "his  friend,"  the  King  of  Portugal,  fixed  to  a  wall  beki 
him.  Hie«  bulky  perison  was  eucuHcd  in  a  blue  and  gold  military  unironflt 
supplied  by  the  Qoverament,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  silver  soeptrei 
while  above  oil  was  a  cooked  hat  Hurtuouuted  with  a  proud  red  plnmK 
On  that  occasion  he  took  a  special  faucy  to  a  biuided  dresa  which  mj 
wife  wore,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  he  mast  liars  I 
skirt-dress  like  it  made  for  himself.  Ou  i em onst rating  with  liim  an4 
explaining  that  only  ladies  wore  that  kind  of  clothing,  he  inimedtately 
replied  that  it  was  not  bo,  "  for  all  the  Catholic  priests  wore  skirta  too  " 

A  Native  Lausuit. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  reigu  that  the  last  full-dress  native  oonr 
was  held  at  Sau  Salvador  before  the  king.  This  was  a  oaee  arising 
out  of  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  two  neighbouriug  chiefs  living  ^6, 
some  distance  from  the  capital,  and,  as  usual  in  Kongo  land,  it  involved 
a  question  of  slavery.  I  spent  the  best  part  of  three  weeks  in  witneseiog; 
this  extraordinary  travesty  of  a  "  court  of  justice,"  and  it  afforded  t, 
unique  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Kongo  laws  and  customs,  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  native  thought  and  character. 

The  course  of  procedure  in  a  Kongo  lawsuit  is  very  Bimple  and 
primitive,  and  also  very  expensive  to  both  parties  in  the  dispute.  Thii 
characteristic  is  shared  in  conimoQ  with  a  higher  civilization,  and. 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  ordinary  folk  to  live  at  peace  with  i 
another.  Where  the  African  system  differs  from  our  civiliaed  notions 
is  in  the  faot  that  the  judge  does  not  allow  counsel  and  lawyers  ttrt 
monopoly  of  fieecing  their  legal  victims,  but  claims  the  lion's  share  a 
the  proceeds  for  himself,  and  justice  is  therefore  bought  with  a  price. 
This  is  limited  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  disputants.  Before  the  « 
is  heard  in  public,  each  party  separately  and  secretly  appears  before  th» 
king  and  bis  counsellors,  and  for  woeks  these  interviews  contlune- 
victims  emerging  each  time  from  the  king's  palace  poorer  by  many 
pigs  and  pieces  of  cloth.  Not  until  all  the  young  moo  of  the  fanulv 
are  transferred  to  the  king's  hands  will  he  commence  the  public  hearing, 
Then  on  a  fixed  day  the  case  is  opened  with  much  pomp  and  danoing 
and  shouting  in  the  "  mbazi  a  nkanu,"  and  for  days  and  weeks  oonnsel 
on  both  sides  and  king's  counsellors  entertain  us  with  song  and  parablo 
and  dance.  It  is  a  war  of  words  and  invectivea,  interspersed  ■ 
a  wonderful  dis]ilay  of  native  dancing  to  the  muBio  of  dramB  and 
trumpets.  Now  and  anon  counBel  in  charge  of  the  case  advances  into 
the  open  space  before  the  king,  and  performs  one  of  his  elaborate 
exercises.  With  a  long  spear  iu  his  hand,  a  fine  leopard-akin  dangling  in 
front,  with  the  tail  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  an  e\tra  long  patchwork 
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velvet  doth  fluwiug  frutu  lita  Hhoulduiis,  hu  presente  a  fiue  figure.  Hia 
moTomeato  ai-e  uo  nimble  and  quick  that  the  akin  and  clotli  are  kept 
ID  a  coQBlant  whirling  motion,  and  when  the  climax  is  reached,  one 
ie  driven  to  tlie  concluaiou  that  the  ekirt-dauce  of  Kurtipe  is,  after  all, 
of  African  origin.  Then  he  auddenly  cornea  to  a  standatiU  in  a  stooping 
position  facing  his  opponent,  glares  at  him  like  a  wild  beast  for  a  full 
minute  or  BO ;  then  with  a  lea[i  ho  flourishes  his  spear,  and  swings  it 
around  his  head,  and  tiually  drives  it  into  the  ground  with  a  ittatup  of 
the  foot,  as  much  us  to  say,  "Thus  I  shall  deal  with  you."  Theee 
Boenes  are  in  the  way  oF  application  to  the  arguments,  which  appear 
iu  parable  and  song.  All  this  is  instruclive  and  entertaining  to  the 
urowd  looking  on,  but  it  has  no  oonneution  whatever  with  the  verdict 
which  is  to  follow,  and  they  know  it.  That  had  been  settled  privately 
when  the  fleecing  took  place. 


NOKl   A 


)  ZOMR. 


In  a  paper  which  I  bad  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society 
six  years  ago  (see  Geoymiikieal  Journal,  May,  l',i02),  I  described  the 
geographical  cbaracler  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Congo  and 
the  Nkihi  river,  including  Iho  districts  of  San  Salvador  and  Zombo. 
Durirjg  my  last  slay  in  Africa  my  headquarters  were  at  Kibokolo, 
nearly  100  miles  by  road  to  the  east  of  San  Salvador,  and  '20  miles 
to  tho  south  of  Makela,  where  there  is  a  Government  military  poat,  and 
a  small  settlement  of  Portuguese  representing  abunt  twenty  trading 
cumpauies.  There  is  a  caravan  trade  route  from  Noki  on  the  river, 
]iassing  through  Kongo  and  Zombo,  aud  leading  right  away  to  the 
Kwaugu  river  at  the  extreme  uorth-eaet  comer  of  Northern  Angola. 
The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  road  13  feet  -wide  to 
facilitate  the  overland  transport  of  rubber  and  other  produce  from 
Makela  do  Zombo  to  Noki  for  export.  This  will  be  completed  this  year, 
and  will  be  a  boon  to  all  the  native  carriers,  and  should  assist  materially 
iu  keeping  the  rubber  trade  from  entering  into  the  Congo  State. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  is  much  the  same  all  along, 
except thatim  the  plateau,  which  wo  ascend  40  miles  from  the  capital,  it 
is  much  cooler,  and  one  breathes  more  freely.  My  personal  experience 
is  that  on  tlie  highlands  of  Zombo  I  can  travel  with  less  fatigue  and  fag 
than  on  the  lower  levels,  but  one  must  be  careful  of  chilU  during  the 
night,  for  it  is  quite  cold  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Hau  Salvador  stands  at  1840  feet  above  sea-level,  while  on  the  plateau 
we  are  over  3000  feet  high.  At  Kibokolo  we  are  3250  feet,  but  towarda 
the  east  there  is  a  gradual  depression  to  the  river  Nkiei,  which  is  about 
2500  feet.  Between  that  and  the  Ewangu  there  are  some  stiff  hills,  with 
a  gradual  descent  lo  the  rivers  Kwiln  and  Kwaugu, 
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Mj-  trftvelu  from  Kibokolo  have  been  mainly  to  Ntlamba,  Nkiisii, 

and    Mbamba.     These    routes  marked  on    the   map  are   the  I'eeults  of 

B  joiimeya,  and  mucfa  of  the  ground  has  been  covered  more  than 

One  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  go  through  Ndamba  to  Sonao  and 


Pombo  in  searob  of  the  "  oow  country,"  whence  a  good  supply  of  cattle 
is  brought  for  sale  to  Ihe  white  traders  at  Makela  and  Ndamba.  But 
we  only  sncceeded  in  going  as  far  as  NIanda,  where  we  met  with  a 
hostile  reception  from  the  natives,  and  my  carriers  refused  to  risk  their 
akina  any  further  by  crossing  the  Kkini  into  Son^o.  On  our  way  we 
vii^ited  some  Portuguese  traders,  who  had  recently  opened  establlsb- 
menta  at  Bangi,  and  who  were  doing  a  good  trade  in  rubber.  Since 
then  eeveral  others  have  oonie  from  Mbeuibe  and  Ambrizette,  including 
repreaentatives  of  two  Knglisb  firms.  Much  of  the  trade  from  the 
interior  is  now  diverted   to  Ndamba,  and  the  produce  is  ohiefly  sent 
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I'rom  theru  to  Ambrisette  and  Mocuila,  but  Huiue  portiou  finds  its  waj 
to  Noki  through  San  Salvador.  Au  attempt  haa  been  made  to  develop 
the  cattle  trade  in  this  region,  anil  for  this  pnrpoee  two  or  three  tradiug 
firms  eatablished  agenciee  at  Nkama  Taiubu,  a  place  close  to  the  river, 
on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Nkiei.  The  experiment  has  not  Boc- 
ceeJed,  owing  to  a  large  peroetitage  of  the  beaets  dying  before  they 
could  be  uent  to  Stanley  Poul  or  Noki.  On  my  way  back  1  visited 
>Ikauia  Tambu.aud  found  there  the  one  remaining  white  nittn,  suffer- 
ing from  fever  and  iu  a  very  weak  state  of  health.  It  ^aa  pilifnl 
to  see  this  nian  lying  in  a  rickety  canvas  deck-chair,  iu  a  wretohed 
grass  hut,  ainoug  his  barter  goods,  and,  without  any  sort  of  civilized 
comfort,  eking  ont  his  miserable  esistenoe.  In  front  of  hie  "  tdiiuabek  " 
there  were  about  a  dozen  bullocks,  much  in  the  ssme  eoiiditioD  as 
himself,  tethered  in  the  grass ;  and  ho  told  me  they  were  the  survivors 
of  about  eighty  heads  which  he  had  bought.  lie  was  anxious  to  assure 
me  that  he  had  need  of  nothing  iu  the  way  of  food,  and  that  in  a  few 
days  he  expected  a  countryman  from  Noki  to  relieve  him.  I  was  able 
to  leave  him  some  medicines,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  Poor 
man !  a  mouth  or  so  later  I  heard  of  his  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  mortality  among  the  cattle 
and  other  animals  in  this  zone.      No  doubt  the  coarse    grass   is  un- 
suitable, bat  the  chief  cauBe  is  generally  attributed  to  the  taetse  fiy, 
which  is  very  common.     At  our  miseion  in  Kibokolo  we  have  experi- 
mented with  cattle,  mules,  and  donkeys,  but  they  all  sickened,  and  died  I 
in  about  six  months.     The  disease  in  these  animals  is  very  similar  to  I 
the  sleep-sickness  among  the  natives.     This  terrible  African  disease  is  | 
not,  however,  so  prevalent  in  Zombo  as  it  is  in  the  lowland  and  valleys, 
and  I  am   told  that  iu  Ndamba  it  bos  not  yet  been  seen.       la   this  J 
attributable  to  the  higher  altitudes  and  the  absence  of  any  oxtensivs  I 
swamps  on  the  plateau  'f     The  stroama  are  novel'  sluggish  and  stagnunt  I 
iu  Zombo  aud  Nkusu,  even  the  Nkiui  river  in  its  higher  reaches  flows  I 
iu  its  rocky  bed  at  a  rapid  pace.     This,  added  to  the  sandy  character  of  1 
the  soil,  shows  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Niiuai;  Peoixk.  , 

Two  years  ago  (August  to  October,  1905),  in  company  with  my  wifal 
(who  has  always  travelled  with  me,  and  assisted  me  in  my  obBarvatioDB  ^ 
for  some  twenty  years),  I  made  a  journey  through  Nkusu  into  Mbambft, 
visiting  on  my  way  the  celebrated  but  now  abandoned  copper  mines  at    ' 
Mbembo. 

Tho  Nkusu  district  is  the  most  populous  I  have  visited  iu  the  J 
whole  of  my  journeyinga  through  Northern  Angola.  The  villages  t 
numerous,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  seemed  to  be  strong  and  I 
healthy.  I  always  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  tho  country  by  the  «rea  I 
of  land  under  cultivation.     The  extensive  plantations  of  manioc,  mai 
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be&tia,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  native  produote  poist  to  the  inhabi- 
tants being  industrioas  and  proBperoHB.  The  Nkusii  folk  also  engage 
in  trade  like  all  the  olhor  tribes,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  away  in 
the  rubber  markets.  This  being  a  free  trade  in  rortugnese  Congo  the 
natives  make  good  profit  by  it.  The  highest  altitude  I  have  registered 
on  the  plateau  is  in  this  district,  being  3000  feet  above  sea-level. 

1  cannot  help  comparing  this  district  with  that  of  Kidia,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Nkisi,  where  we  passed  through  some  of  the  most  wretched 
villages  I  ever  saw.  There  was  hardly  a  hut  fit  for  any  human  being 
to  live  in,  and  all  were  in  a  tiiinbled-down  condition.  The  people  were 
ill-fed  and  dirty,  and  the  children — the  few  I  saw — were  feeding  on 
palm'Uuts  and  raw  manioc.  Wo  oame  to  two  villages  close  to  each 
other,  and  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  died  of  sleep  sickness. 
The  carriers  entered  some  of  the  huts  and  saw  the  bodies  of  two  or 
three  ia  the  lost  stages  of  decomposition  on  the  floor.  These  were 
possibly  abandoned  by  the  small  remnant  who  had  fled  before  this 
terrible  scourge  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  agreeable  change  to  travel  day  after  day  among 
a  bright  and  propperous  tribe  of  iieople.  But  even  there  we  came  across 
some  disagreeable  scenes  and  cruel  customs.  One  day  we  arrived  at  a 
village  where  they  were  just  preparing  the  body  of  a  woman  for  biuial 
in  the  Lueka  river  close  by.  Our  carriers,  always  attracted  by  a 
funeral  feast,  went  to  look  on,  and  one  of  the  lads  ran  back  to  tell  ua 
that  they  were  going  to  bury  a  four-days-old  liaby  witli  the  mother. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  just  tn  time  to  see  the  grandmother  pulling  a 
native  oord  and  fastening  the  living  babe  to  the  neck  of  the  dead  mother. 
Amidst  great  confusion  and  wild  protests,  I  rescued  the  child  out  of  her 
hands  and  carried  it  to  my  wife.  It  only  lived,  however,  ton  days,  but 
we  remember  with  horror  that  the  child  had  boon  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  suck  at  the  breast  of  a  dead  woman.  The  burying  of  infanta 
with  their  dead  mothers  ia  a  common  practice  through  the  whole  Kongo 
region,  esoept  where  there  are  missionaries  or  Government  officials  to 
stop  it.  I  have  heard  of  one  father  who  roared  his  motherless  child 
with  native  beer  (mhamvu')  and  palm  wine,  but  I  know  of  no  other  case 
outside  tbe  members  of  Christian  commnnitios. 

The  Lowi.akds. 

Travelling  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  soon  oame  to  the  oon- 
fines  of  NbuHu,  and  descended  the  steep  hill  from  the  plateau  into  the 
lowlands  of  Madimba.  In  less  than  an  hour's  walk  we  had  descended 
1000  feet.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  could  see  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  of 
several  important  points,  snch  as  the  course  of  the  Lufunde  river,  and 
prominent  heights  on  the  Nkanda  plateau,  as  well  as  several  castle'like 
rocks  of  lime  and  i^uartz  stone  on  the  right.     Mongo  wa  Nbumba  ("  the 
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hill  of  mystery  ")  looked  very  impressive,  raising  its  head  above  all  other 
hills  on  the  Nkusn  plateau,  and  for  several  days  it  served  for  a  good 
landmark.  The  villages  in  this  district  are  small  and  few,  and  the 
people  oomplained  bitterly  of  the  destraction  of  their  plantations  hy  the 
wild  pigs.  These  animals  are  greatly  feared  by  the  natives,  who 
seldom  attempt  to  hnnt  them,  their  flint  guns  being  ineflfeotive.  The 
springbok  and  various  kinds  of  antelopes  are  very  plentiful  in  thi* 
region,  and  they  are  hunted  not  only  by  the  natives,  bat  hy  the  leopszd 
and  the  wolf.  Arriving  at  a  village  early  one  afternoon,  we  found 
the  little  community  greatly  excited,  the  women  mnnin^  home  with 
their  children  from  tlie  plantations  as  for  dear  life.  We  soon  leant 
that  a  pack  of  wolves  (merwa)  had  appeared,  driving  befoie  them 
quite  a  number  of  antelopes.  It  was  feared  that  the  wolves  woold 
^attack  the  women  and  children,  but  fortunately  they  passed  by  after 
their  quarry.  According  to  the  natives,  the  wolves  came  sonietinMi 
and  carried  away  the  children.  I  was  disappointed  at  missing  a  view 
of  them,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  African  "  wolf." 

The  river  Lukunga,  which  we  crossed  in  a  canoe  at  the  ferry  known 
as  Kiteta,  was  a  great  surprise.  It  joins  the  Mbidizi  river  a  few  Uiiles 
below  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Lufunde,  but  the  volome  of 
water  in  the  Ijukunga  is  about  equal  to  that  of  both  those  rivers  at 
that  place.  This  important  river  has  not  appeared  in  any  former  map 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 


Mbkmrr. 

Two  more  days  brought  us  to  Mbeiiibe,  noted  for  its  rioh  oopper 
mines,  and  the  site  of  the  Portuguese  Mission  of  three  hnndred  years 
ago.     We  found  there  representatives  of  seven  trading  hoases,  who 
showed  us  every  kindness  and  hospitality  during  our  short  visit.     Since 
then  I  understand  that  on  account  of  the  diversion  of  trade  to  Makela 
and  Ndamba  they  have  close*!  their  establishments,  and  the  plaoe  is 
quite  deserted.     Unfortunately,  the  old  mission  ruins  were  so  oovered 
with  bush  and  vegetation  that  it  was  impoKsiblo  to  properly  examine 
them  or  to  secure  a  photo<j;raph.     One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
buildings  muHt   have   l)een    far  inferior  to  those  of  the  churches    at 
San  Salvador,  and  the  ruins  wore  not  nearly  as  interesting.     A  more 
modern  church  was  built  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison  and  miners.     This  had  been   ro-roofed  and  converted  into  a 
"magazine"  for  barter  goods  by  Ihe  Congo  Portuguese  Trading  Co. 
Such  an  act  of  desecration  of  holy  places  I  did  not  expect  to  see  even 
in  Central  Africa.     The  altar-place  was  literally  covered  with  a  pile 
of  "converted"  rifles  stacked  hij^h  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  on 
each  side  were  some  hundreds  of  demijohns,  containing  trade  rum  and 
proof  spirit,  which  by  common  consent  to-day  is  considered  one  of  the 
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greatest  cureee  of  tliis  part  of  Africa.     It  ia  luach  to  be  regretteJ  tb«l 
the  Ciovornment  has  not  pnihibited  Ub  entranoe  into  the  interior. 

On  tbe  brow  of  Ihe  hill,  in  a  splendid  Btate  of  preiiervation,  sTandt 
the  little  fortreea,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditob,  which  aocommodated  about 
two  hundred  Boldier§  between  the  years  1850  and  1860. 

Tut  Cor-rEB  Uines. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese  made  an  attempt 
to  work  the  copper  niiues,  which  had  hitherto  been  worked  by  the 
natives  iu  a  moat  primitive  way  with  the  small  boe  as  the  only 
iroplemeot.  tjome  Cornish  miners  were  engaged  and  imported  into  the 
mines,  but  the  bad  climate,  coupled  with  worse  provisions  and  uo 
adequate  aocommodation,  proved  too  much  for  them,  and  they  si 
became  a  prey  to  malarial  fever.  Most  of  them  died  straightway,  anit 
the  ejperiment  collapsed.  Munteiro  gives  his  experience  and  views  of 
these  CurniBbmou,  but  bis  prejndioos  and  self-oonceit  are  bo  evideot 
that  his  version  of  the  failure  needs  careful  weighing.  However,  be  it 
right  in  saying  that  the  valley  is  very  rich  in  malachite  dopoeita,  and 
that  the  means  of  transport  at  fair  rates  are  the  only  difficnlty  in 
way  of  a  profitable  working  of  the  mines. 

A  few  months  previons  to  my  visit  a  well-known  Portagneae 
engineer.  Major  Alfredo  Freire  Andrade,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  made  a  thorough  sarvoy  of  the 
mines,  and  I  understand  that  his  report  confirms  the  view  that  there 
is  a  very  rich  deposit  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  Ibe  .Mbembo  valley,  and 
that  in  some  parts  there  are  thick  veins  of  almost  pure  malachite.  Our 
last  consular  report  refers  to  these  mines,  and  says  "that  it  has  been 
established  beyond  doubt  that  copper  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the 
form  of  pure  malachite,  teats  in  London,  Paris,  and  Lisbon  having  given 
high  jiercentage.  At  present  a  British  itrm  is  interested  in  these 
mines."  A  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  lino  in  connection 
with  the  r.oanda-Malange  lEailway,  to  run  north  through  Mbembe  to 
San  Salvador  do  Congo,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Qovernment; 
biit  tho  present  condition  of  the  Kxcbequer  does  not  give  much  i 
couragement  for  our  hopes.  Such  a  railway  would  undoubtedly  be  ■ 
most  potent  factor  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  quite 
apart  from  the  mines. 

Mbembe  of  to-day  presents  tho  appearance  of  a  deserted  and  tumble- 
down encampment.  The  breast  of  the  hill  is  dotted  with  ruined 
portions  of  miners'  dwellings,  and  rusty  pieces  of  old  machinery  are 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  land- 
scape is  the  beautiful  Ubombe  peak,  a  symmelrical  mountain  elanding 
erect  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mines,  culminating  in  a  round  peak 
about  2300  feet  above  sea-level. 
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The  Betqrn  Joubnet. 

Leaving  this  old  historio  place  to  the  vandalisin  of  the  trader  and 
its  own  desolation  and  decay,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  soon 
crossed  the  picturesque  stream  of  Lukeye,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey  we  reached  Mabaya,  where  our  colleagues,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  had  established  a  mission  station  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

After  spending  a  happy  week  with  our  old  friends,  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  travelled  due  north  in  the  direction  of  San  Salvador.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  and  picturesque  streams  which  we  crossed, 
the  country  between  Mbembe  and  Kongo  is  most  uninteresting.  Three 
days  after  leaving  Mabaya  we  came  to  the  Mbidizi  river,  which  we 
crossed  in  a  dug-out  canoe  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Lukunga. 
The  river  scenery  here  is  very  fine,  and  while  the  carriers  and  loads 
were  being  ferried  across  by  the  natives  in  a  canoe,  I  took  some  photo- 
graphs and  boiled  thermometers.  Two  hours*  march  from  the  river 
brought  us  to  Eimbubuzi,  whose  market  has  been  notorious  for  its 
extensive  slave-dealing  for  generations,  and  even  now  such  sales  are  not 
unknown. 

Here  we  turned  eastward,  and  traversed  the  unfrequented  road 
towards  Nkusu.  We  crossed  the  Mbidizi  again  at  the  Lufunde  con- 
fluence where  there  is  a  canoe-ferry,  but  being  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season  we  were  able  to  ford  the  river  with  safety,  thus  saving 
much  time  in  loading  and  unloading  the  only  available  canoe. 

All  along  the  road  from  Mabaya  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the 
people  was  most  depressing ;  food  for  carriers  was  very  scarce,  and  we 
were  forced  to  fall  back  on  tinned  provisions,  which  we  generally 
manage  to  avoid.  After  two  more  days  along  the  Lufunde  valley,  we 
were  glad  to  ascend  the  plateau  once  more  to  the  land  of  cheer  and 
plenty.  The  men  bought  sufficient  food  at  the  first  village,  and,  to 
make  our  happiness  complete,  we  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Nkusu 
Mpumbu  than  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell — the  first  rain  of  the  season — 
which  was  most  refreshing.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  long 
months  of  a  dusty  and  oppressive  tropical  dry  season  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  joy  and  exhilaration  of  the  first  shower  of  rain.  On  the  high- 
lands of  Nkusu  and  Zombo  the  rains  begin  a  month  earlier  than  on  the 
lowlands.  When,  two  days  later,  we  reached  our  home  at  Kibokolo  there 
was  general  rejoicing,  for  the  carriers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  their  friends,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  settle  down  into 
routine  station  work  for  at  least  a  month  or  two.  We  had  been  away 
about  two  months  on  the  tramp. 

Habits  and  Customs. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  differ  in 
matterd  of  detail  among  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  Kongo,  Sonyo, 
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Zombo,  Nkusu,  Ndamba,  and  Mbamba,  it  is  also  oertain  that  they  all 
oome  from  the  same  stook,  and  speak  the  same  language  with  alight 
variation  of  dialect.  A  traveller  nnacquainted  with  the  Kongo  language 
might  think  that  in  Ndamba  they  speak  a  different  dialect  altogether, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  consists  mainly  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  aspirate  for  the  sonnd  v  in  Kongo.  This  aliglit 
change  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  their  talk.  "  Evata  "  becomes  **  hata,"  ' 
and  "  vava  "  is  "  haha." 

There  are  slight  differences  in  their  dwellings.  The  Mbamba  people 
have  their  houses  made  of  **  wattle  and  daub,"  while  the  other  tribu 
build  theirs  of  grass  and  bamboo. 

In  the  matter  of  preserving  bodies  for  burial,  Kongos,  after  the 
usual  **  binding  "  in  cloth,  keep  them  for  two  or  three  months  in  their 
houses,  where  a  fire  is  kept  burning ;  but  in  Zombo  they  are  suspended 
on  two  forked  sticks  in  a  dug-out  vault  in  the  ground,  which  is  covered 
over  with  palm  branches  and  earth.  Sometimes  the  body  is  placed 
under  a  specially  built  grass  roof  in  the  open.  This  is  not  considered  t 
burial,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  they  brought  out  the  body  of  an 
important  chief  for  a  big  funeral  feast  and  dance  that  had  thus  been 
preserved  for  over  twenty  years.  In  other  districts  the  dead  are  thrown 
away  into  a  river,  or  into  the  bush  to  be  devoured  by  jackals  and 
vultures.  These  differences  in  customs  are,  however,  of  no  importance, 
and  are  mere  accidents ;  the  whole  sociology  and  native  institutions  of 
the  country  are  the  same.  The  people  are  governed  by  the  same  general 
laws,  which  are  no  less  *'  laws  "  because  they  are  unwritten. 

The  Black  Man's  Mikd. 

To  rightly  understand  the  people  of  any  country,  one  must  pay 
special  attention  to  the  most  imporiaut  thiiufs  from  a  native  point  of  vietr. 
The  mischief  is  that  we  take  for  granted  that  the  savage  African  is 
too  low  for  us  to  take  his  point  of  vision.  To  get  •'  behind  the  black 
man's  mind  "  is  perhaps  not  such  a  difficult  task,  if  we  can  forget  a 
little  of  our  modern  civilization,  and  superior  knowledge  and  self- 
conceit.  Were  we  to  study  more  closely  our  primitive  ancestors  in  the 
caves  and  oak-groves  of  ancient  Britain,  we  might  become  better  quali- 
fied for  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  African.  Instead  of  laugh  ing  at  and 
ridiculing  native  superstition  and  witchcraft,  we  would  do  well  to  tir 
and  find  out  what  lies  behind  and  below  it  all. 

Rkugiox. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  savage  is 
his  religion.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  him,  and  I  pity  the 
superior  and  more  enlightened  man  who  laughs  him  to  scorn,  and  holds 
his  buperstitious  rites  up  to  ridicule.  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it  is 
found,  be  it  hidden  under  the  silly  rites  and  suj^erstitions  of  a  savage 
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people,  or  in  the  more  eUborato  and  deoorons  creremonieH  of  a  ritual 
Chrietian  Cburch.  None  are  eBbential  to  the  fandameutal  principle 
npon  which  the  fabric  is  built.  I  have  satisfied  mjBelf,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  life  amoog  them,  that  at  the  bottom  of  African  fetiohiem 
there  is  the  fundamental  belief  in  the  exieteuce  of  God  and  in  the  reality 
of  the  human  bouI.  No  missionary  has  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  t>eeii 
coinpelloil  to  introduce  the  name  of  Ood  into  any  of  tho  Bantu  languages. 
The  name  "  Nzambi  "  for  "  Supreme  Spirit  "  is  of  native  origin,  and  not 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  has  been  adopted  for  "  God  "  by  all 
misEionaries  in  their  literature.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  name 
for  "devil."  The  oft-repeated  statement  made  by  missionaries  and 
travellers  that  tho  untaiight  native  ha«  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  God 
ia  not  correct ;  what  they  mean  to  say  is  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  God  ia,  whioh  ia  quite  a  different  matter.  Ilic  lack  of  this  know- 
ledge a6flii(  God,  while  firmly  believing  that  God  in,  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  and  complex  system  which  wo,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  inward 
meaning  of  it  all,  call  "  fetichism." 

This  is  a  subject  most  tempting  to  any  student  of  comi>arative 
religion,  and  one  which  I  must  resolutely  fight  against  in  this  paper. 
The  point  which  1  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  fetichism,  aa  a  religion,  is 
baaed  on  scientific  truth.  The  (/cpi^c;! merii  of  their  viow'4di)6a  not  concern 
us  juKt  now,  but  ever;ilhing  in  connection  with  native  religion  is  not  evil. 
There  is  what  may  be  termed  a  "white  art"  as  well  au  u  "black 
art,"  and  the  great  majority  of  fetiches  and  charms  are  intended  to 
prolert  from  evil,  and  not  to  iittnck  innocent  folk.  So  in  the  study  of 
native  religion  it  is  most  important  to  distinguiKh  the  one  from  the 
other. 

Sociology. 

1  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  in  order  to  say  that  this  "  white  art " 
in  fetichism  pervades  the  whole  sociology  of  Kongo  land.  All  native 
institutions  and  govornmeut  depend  on  it.  Secret  societies,  such  as  the 
Nkimba,  NdemI>o,  and  Nlongo,  bind  the  communities  Ir^ether  in  one 
strong  army  under  the  command  of  the  witch  doctora.  The  reason  that 
the  King  of  Kongo  has  more  power  and  authority  than  any  other  is  that 
he  possesHea  a  more  powerful  fetich  than  anybody  else. 

The  origin  of  such  institutions  as  polygamy  and  slavery  can  hardly 
be  traced  to  their  religion,  althongh  they  are  mixed  up  with  it,  and  are 
important  parts  of  their  sociology.  Indeed,  most  of  the  disputes  and 
petty  ware  in  the  land  arise  out  of  these  two  institutions— there  is 
always  a  slave  or  a  woman  in  every  palaver. 

Owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  polygamy,  the  laws  of  property 
and  sncoeasion  are  very  peculiar.  It  ia  never  from  father  to  son,  but 
from  uncle  to  nephew  on  the  mother's  side,  A  man's  real  children  do 
not  oonnt — the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  sister  is  always  the  heir. 

2  T  2 
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Slaveby. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  Afrioan  ioBtitutions  the  least  iinderBtood  ie 
that  of  SLAVERY.  The  horrors  and  abominations  of  the  slave  trade  haTe 
so  outraged  our  coDsciences  that  we  find  considerable  diffionlty  and  yerj 
little  patience  in  inquiring  into  the  system  itself. 

In  the  early  days  of  Afrioan  warfare,  the  disposal  of  prisoneTS  of  war 
soon  became  a  serious  question.  The  vanquished  were  oaptuied  and 
made  to  serve  the  victors.  When  these  became  numerouB  among  their 
captors,  they  became  a  menace  and  a  peril,  for  at  any  time  they  might 
rise  in  inHurrection  or  join  a  threatening  enemy.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  put  them  to  death.  This  custom  of  killing  prisoners  of  war  led  to 
the  institution  of  cannibalism.  In  time  of  war  food  would  be  scarce, 
and  the  savage,  when  suffering  from  hunger,  could  not  permit  suck 
waste  of  good  flesh.  This  economic  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
savage  considers  the  eating  of  an  enemy*s  flesh,  and  especially  his  liver, 
the  highcBt  form  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  taste  for 
human  flesh.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  vouched  for  by  Grenfell  and 
several  of  my  friends  stationed  in  cannibal  districts,  that  women  do  not 
practise  it — a  female  cannibal  is  unknown  in  Kongo.  It  is  the  men— 
the  fighting  portion  of  the  community — that  eat  human  flesh,  a  fact 
which  shows,  I  think,  that  the  institution  is  the  outcome  of  the 
exigencies  of  savage  warfare. 

Slavery,  therefore,  is  a  decided  step  in  advance  of  cannibalism  and 
general  slaughter;  and  no  doubt  the  captives  themselves  appreciated 
the  improvement.  AVith  the  develoi)mont  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
demand  for  slave  labour  on  the  coast  and  elsewhere,  the  trib(»  in  the 
interior  found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  surplus  prisoners  of  war  by  exchanging  them  for  other  merchandise. 
Then  finding  it  a  lucrative  trade,  they  waged  fresh  wars  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  further  sui>plieB,  and  slave  raids  became  common.  After 
that  came  the  ivory  trade,  which  involved  the  capturing  of  men  and 
women  to  carry  the  artide  to  the  coast,  where  they  were  sold  along 
with  the  burden,  and  thus  we  have  what  has  >)een  facetiously  termed 
"  black  ivory."  To-day  it  is  the  rubber ;  and  slavery  appears  in 
various  forms,  but  always  profitable.  All  of  us  now  l^elieve  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  evolution  of  slavery 
in  Africa. 

Domestic  Slavery. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  slave  trade  and  dombstic 
SLAVERY.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  victorious  tribe,  wishing  (o 
strengthen  itself  and  add  to  its  number  and  im|>ortance,  would  naturally 
keep  some  of  the  best-di8i»osed  of  the  captives  to  work  for  them  and 
to  fight  for  them.  Many  of  them  might  prefer  this  arrangement  to 
returning  to  their  former  clan,  provided  they  are  kindly  treated.     In 
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Doarae  of  time  thef  would  nutrry  into  the  tribe  and  become  a  part  of 
the  family.     This  oondition  of  thingB  is  called  "  domestio  slaTery,"  and 

it  holda  an  im[>ortant  plaoe  ia  the  sooial  system  of  the  country. 
Teohnically,  tlie  principle  of  own6rshi|>  ix  Iho  same,  but  it  is  regulated 
by  well-known  general  laws.  In  practice  the  life  of  a  doniestic  slave 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  a  free  man.  It  is  against  the  cQstom  for 
Mm  to  eat  with  his  master,  but  he  mixes  freely  with  the  family, 
and  eata  with  them.  Very  often  a  slave  ia  k'^'^u  a  free  woman  of  the 
family  for  his  wife,  and  is  treated  as  one  of  themselves.  In  point  of 
fact  he  is  etill  a  slave.  He  cannot  possess  anything;  ujiart  from  his 
master.  He  cannot  redeem  himself,  ueither  can  bia  owner  make  him 
a  free  man. 

Apart  from  war  and  kidnapping,  there  are  three  ways  by  which 
domestic  slaves  are  procured  ;  (1)  by  decision  of  the  king  in  a  lawsuit, 
(2)  in  repayment  of  loans  advanood  at  exorbitant  interest;  (^)  by  self- 
made  slaves,  who,  having  no  family  or  relatives,  seek  the  protection  of 
another.  This  last-mentioned  class  ia  very  numerous.  A  man  who  has 
no  family  in  Kongo  baa  no  stains,  and  life  ie  almost  intolerable.  He  is 
an  outcast,  and  before  he  can  get  any  protection  or  marry  a  wife  he 
mnst  attach  himself  to  soma  family  as  a  domestic  slave.  To  such  a 
eystem  of  domestic  slavery  is  equal  to  a  city  of  refuge. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  that  the  owner  is  responsible  for  his 
slave  in  every  respect.  Not  only  has  he  to  keep  and  feed  him,  he  muat 
also  supply  him  with  a  wife^an  expensive  article  of  luxury  in  Africa. 
Ho  is  also  held  responsible  for  all  his  evil  deeds— a  very  serious  matter 
sometimes.  He  must  pay  all  fines  and  damagea  for  crimes  committed 
by  bis  slave.  A  recalcitrant  domestio  slave  can  always  involve  his 
master  in  serions  diffiaulties,  and  if  his  action  is  persisted  in,  his  master, 
in  pure  self-defence,  ia  forced  to  dispose  of  him. 

A  DivvtcvLT  Task. 
Thus  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  institution  ie  most  complicated 
in  its  relation  to  master  and  slave,  and  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
African  society.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  whole  question  of  dealing 
with  slavery  a  difficult  one.  The  slave  "trade"  can  be  abolinhed  by 
the  firm  hand  of  Government  at  any  time  by  stopping  the  exportation 
of  natives.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  no  ilinea  are  exportetl,  when 
hundreds  of  natives  are  annually  shipped  from  Angola  to  the  islands  of 
San  Thomfi  and  Principe  as  "  servioaes."  The  native  knows  no  other  name 
than  slavery  to  this  business,  and  I  have  personally  oome  across  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  Portuguese  Congo.  The  demand  for  "servioaos"  creates  and 
encourages  the  demand  for  slaves.  The  interior  of  Angola  is  being 
robbed  of  the  people  who  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  development 
of  lis  own  resources.  If  this  system  is  done  away  with,  the  internal 
slave  traffic  would  die  a  natural  death.     It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
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that  the  great  oocoa  manufactnTeTB  of  this  ooimtiy  who  have  intoraiti 
in  the  plantations  on  these  islands  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  Th$ 
representations  they  have  made  in  Lisbon  seem  to  have  alxeady  bone 
fruit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  system  will  speedily  be  abandoned,  ind 
the  jnst  rights  of  the  natives  conceded. 

Domestic  slavery  cannot,  however,  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  withoit 
seriously  upsetting  the  whole  social  life  of  the  people.  And  wa  ha?B 
no  right  to  attack  any  institntion  of  the  natives,  however  &nlty,  wakm 
we  offer  thom  a  better  one,  and  show  them  a  more  exoellent  waj. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  patient  and  persistent  labour  u^ 
training,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  and  ought  to  be  the  espeonl 
province  of  the  missionary.  The  true  missionary,  in  the  performanee 
of  his  higher  spiritual  duties,  will  not  fail  to  guide  his  people  and 
instruct  them  in  the  ordinary  things  of  life,  and  fit  them  for  their 
duties  in  the  advancement  of  their  fellow-men  and  the  development 
of  their  own  country.  But  he  must  deal  with  principles,  and  demon- 
strate the  true  relationship  of  man  to  man  as  well  as  of  man  to  Qod. 

There  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  slavery  which 
all  lovers  of  freedom  must  vigorously  oppose — that  is,  the  so-oaUed 
'*  redemption  "  of  native  children.  The  intention  has  always  been  good; 
but  has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who  adopt  the  system  that  the  amonnt 
paid  for  one  child  is  enough  to  buy  three  others  in  the  interior,  and 
that  they  thus  directly  stimulate  the  slave  trade?  Hecog^izing  tlw 
great  evil  arising  from  this  well-meant  but  unwise  practice,  the  Society 
with  which  I  am  connected  some  years  ago  issued  strict  instractions  to 
all  its  missionaries  not  to  adopt  this  plan,  except  under  very  nnusml 
circumstances.  I  venture  to  commend  this  rule  to  all  classes  of  Euio- 
peans  who  have  to  deal  with  natives. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  offioers  of 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  their  invariable  courtesy  and  assistance 
in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  Whenever  the 
missionaries  have  brought  to  their  notice  cases  of  cruelty  or  oppression, 
they  have  always  acted  promptly  and  justly.  Especially  would  I 
acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  natives  of  Kongo 
by  Major  J.  Holio<loro  de  Faria  Leal,  who  has  acted  as  the  Oovemment 
representative  at  San  Salvador  for  many  years. 

Slavery  in  Portuguese  Congo  has  no  acknowledged  status,  and 
every  man  and  woman  can  claim  perfect  freedom  by  appealing  to 
the  resident.  Under  existing  circumstances,  so  far  as  domestic  slavery 
is  concerned,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  any  Government.  The 
total  abolition  of  this  system  must  gradually  advance  side  by  side  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  future  of  this  region  does  not 
depend  on  its  copper-mines,  or  its  possible  wealth  of  gold,  or  even  in 
its  present  rubber  and  coffee  trade ;  it  rests  on  the  development  of  the 
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African  himeolf.  The  native  muBt  be  redUoovered.  Hitherto  the 
labour  demanded  fraiii  the  black  man  has  been  mainly  of  a  servile 
nature,  and  mncb  of  it  "  forced  service."  The  "  gospel  of  labour"  will 
have  no  attraotion  for  bim  as  long  as  it  is  void  of  dignity.  Industry 
is  not  reBtrictod  to  mines.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  ia  in 
the  soil,  and  if  the  African  can  be  made  to  believe  this,  a  new  era 
will  soon  dawn  npon  the  race.  But  the  native  conception  of  labour 
miiat  be  utterly  changed.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
middlemen — ai'ting  as  collectors  and  distributors  of  the  wild  produce 
of  the  land  to  the  white  men.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  ia  left  to 
the  women ;  the  men,  during  the  intervals  between  trading  expedi- 
tions, spend  their  time  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  talking  palavers. 
Now  that  white  men  are  entering  the  interior  markets,  the  occupation 
of  these  middlemen  is  taken  away,  and  what  is  needed  at  the  present 
juncture  is  a  mighty  prophet  of  labour  who  will  inspire  the  people 
with  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  show  them  that  honest  labour  put 
into  the  soil  will  bring  its  own  reward.  Let  the  native  know  that  hia 
cultivated  piece  of  ground  is  aeonred  to  him  and  hia  family,  without 
extortionate  taxes  in  kind  on  the  produce,  and  he  will  inunediately 
begin  to  plant  rubber  trees,  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  land  will  bo  secured.  Then,  instead  of  "  rubber  "  being  considered 
the  sign  of  death  and  of  cruelty,  it  will  become  the  moans  of  bringing 
prosperity  and  gladness  into  the  lives  of  milliona  of  the  sous  of  Afinca. 


Befure  the  paper,  the  pRRHinKttT  :  Those  of  you  who  were  preaeot  at  our 
meeticgsin  the  spring  of  1902  will  remember  that  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Lewis  read  to  us 
then  a  valunble  pnper  on  the  PortugueBs  Congo.  It  )b  on  a  portion  uf  that  region  with 
which  he  did  nut  then  ileal  Ihat  he  ia  going  loroailuBapaperlo-nighl.  Mr.  Lewis  ig 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  we  have  on  the  region  in  question,  as  he  has  livad  there 
for  some  twecty-oneyeara.  That  is  not  the  whole  of  his  record  in  Africa.  Mr.  Lewis 
went  originally  to  the  Cameroons  a  ijunrter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  was  there  at  that 
interesting  time  wlien  the  Gorman  flag  was  hoisted.  I  also  imderetaDd  that  Hra. 
Lewis  has  lived  in  We.it  Africa  for  twenty-four  yean>,  ho  that  it  cannot  be  so  black 
SB  it  is  painted.  Mr.  Lewis  in  a  Baptist  missionary,  and  I  think  that  all  of  you  who 
know  anything  about  equatorial  Africa  will  agree,  without  going  into  any  qaestion  of 
religion,  tint  missioDary  effort  there  haa  been  an  unmixed  blessing.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  teen  engaged  in  work  that  involved  bis  travelling  exUnaively  in  various  parti 
of  the  country,  some  of  which  bad  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  I  will 
DOW  invito  him  to  read  hlfi  paper. 

After  the  paper,  the  Prbsioknt:  The  discussion  to-night  wUl  be  short,  owing 
partly  to  the  influenza,  and  portly,  I  suppose,  to  the  weather.  I  propose  le 
open  that  discussion,  not  with  any  remarks  of  my  own,  but  by  reading  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  Congo  we  have  in  this  country, 
our  distinguisbod  Vice  President,  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

"  I  much  regret  that  ill  health  prevents  my  being  present  at  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  ;iaper  to-night.  1  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  reading  that  paper 
when  it  appears  in  the  Off  graphical  Jvimal. 

"  I  am  shortly  publishing  a   comjirehensive  work  on  the  regions  of  Uie  Congo, 
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derived  largely  from  the  reflearohes  and  notes  of  the  late  George  Ghnanlell,  WnlmMi 
Bentley,  Thomas  Comber,  and  W.  H.  Stapleton,  together  with  the  work  of  other 
members  of  the  great  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Congo,  happily  atUl  aliTe^  soch  m 
William  Forfeitt,  John  Whitehead,  J.  H.  Weeks,  H.  Sntton-Smith,  ftod  R. 
Glennie.  This  accumulation  of  ethnographical  and  linguistic  material  hms  ben 
placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission  for  aiiAlyds  and 
publication.  The  maps  are  mostly  due  to  the  accnrate  surreys  of  G^oorge  GhvnfeU, 
and  nearly  all  the  beautiful  photographs  which  will  so  aptly  iUnstmte  thesi 
researches  are  by  Grenfell  and  Wdliam  Forfeitt  The  resolt  will  be  siioh  as  to 
surprise  such  foolish  people  as  do  not  realize  that  nowadays  moat  Tninaifmarini  an 
at  the  same  time  men  of  science,  in  one  direction  or  another,  eaxiMBfcly  anxiooiy  at 
no  profit  to  thcmselvep,  to  place  before  the  world  as  much  accormte  informatioii  u 
they  can  obtain  concerning  the  countries  in  which  they  dwelL 

"  I  have,  of  course,  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  West  Africa  from  1882  onwards,  in  the  Cameroons  and  in  the  CoDga 
I  have  generally  fouLd  that  it  was  better  known,  understood,  and  appreciated  in 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  than  it  has  ever  been  in  Ghreat  Britain. 
So  far,  it  has  only  been  the  Scottish  University  of  Glasgow  that  has  had  the 
sagacity  and  discrimination  to  confer  a  public  distinction  on  a  member  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  This  Society,  it  must  be  remembered,  pvo- 
duced  probably  the  first  accurate  philologist  in  African  languages,  the  Rot.  Jama 
Clarke,  who  illustrated  the  native  speech  of  the  island  of  Fernando  Pd  in  1848,  bat 
who  was  writing  on  West  African  languages  as  early  as  1841,  and  whose  ideaa  and 
theories  are  singularly  modem  when  read  in  the  light  of  more  recent  diacoveriea. 

"  The  late  Richard  Burton,  not  by  any  means  over-indulgent  in  his  estimate  of 
missionaricF,  and  that  equally  celebrated  writer  on  Africa,  Winwood  Reade^  wrote 
quite  as  cordially  forty  years  ago  of  the  practical  results  and  the  sdentifio  achieve- 
ments  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  the  Cameroons. 

'*  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lewi8*s  paper  read  to-night  will  be  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  Grenfell  and  Bentley. 

*•  H.  H.  Johnston/* 

Rev.  Law8on  Forfeitt  :  I  regard  it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  invited  to  aay  a 
few  words  from  the  platform  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.     As  secretary 
on  the  Congo  for  many  years  of  the  mission  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  a 
distingiiiRhed  member  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  it  afifords  bis  colleagues  that  his.work  as  an  explorer, 
and  as  a  careful  student  of  African  problems,  receives  such  gratifying  recognition 
from  this  great  Society.    Such  appreciation  is,  I  am  sure,  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  and  to  all  those  who  seek  to  emulate  his  example.     We  do 
not  forget  the  great  honour  conftrred  upon  another  member  of  the  same  mission : 
I  refer  to  the  late  Rev.  Oeorge  Grenfell,  who  was  awarded  the  Patron's  Gold 
Medal  some  years  ago.    His  great  work  in  Central  Africa  is  well  known,  and  his 
lamented  death  was  the  occasion  of  a  valuable  and  much  appreciated  tribute  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Keltie,  who,  I  may  say,  always  receives  us  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness on  our  return  from  abroad.     Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  ghreat 
pleasure  I  have  experienced  in  being  present  this  evening,  and  in  listening  to  the 
interesting  and  valuable  paper  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis.    His  views  on  the  question 
of  slavery — on  domestic  slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade — are,  I  venture  to 
think,  of  great  importance,  and  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration  by  all  those 
who  are  devoting  attention  to  African  problems.    I  entirely  agree  with  what  he 
has  said  on  this  subject    With  reference  to  the  cruel  system  for  providing  forced 
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labour  for  the  cocoa  plftntAtioDB  in  the  islands  of  San  Thomd  and  Principe,  it  has 
been  mj  painful  ei|)erienoe  to  travel  on  Portuguese  ships  which  have  oonvejed 
large  numbere  of  these  Africana  from  Angola,  and  the  hopelesaneBS  and  blank 
despair  on  their  Eaoee  as  the  steamer  carried  them  further  and  further  from  their 
homes  will  ever  remmn  graven  on  my  memory  and  on  my  heart.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
has  said,  we  greatly  rejoice  that  the  important  firms  ia  England  who  are  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  in  those  islands  have  taken  up  this  question.  I  bad 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  Hpecial  commissioner  who  was  sent  out 
by  those  firms  when  he  visited  my  station  on  the  Congo,  and  of  eipressing  very 
strongly  our  views  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  us  a  graphic  account 
of  a  native  lawBuit.  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  trial  aa  he  describes,  but  I 
was  once  prseent  at  the  ceremony  of  appointing  chiefs  over  certain  towns  by  the 
priodpal  chief  of  the  district,  and  the  eitraordinary  proceeiiiDgs  were  intensely 
interesting  to  the  two  Europeans  who  were  observers  on  the  occasion.  The 
frantic  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  circle  formed  by  the  excited  crowd  of  natives, 
the  brandished  sword  which  had  evidently  been  handed  down  from  geaeration  to 
generation  from  the  time  of  the  early  Portuguese  explorers,  and  the  wild  shouUng 
and  dancing,  were  enough  to  make  one  fear  for  the  mental  balance  of  the  performers, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  those  silling  and  standing  near.  Mr.  Lewis's  statement 
that  to  properly  understand  native  problems,  one  must  try  to  understand  them 
from  the  native  point  of  view,  and  to  study  the  black  man's  mind,  is  one  upon 
which  he  rightly  places  great  emphasis.  I  am  also  a  Srm  believer  in  the  view  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  induce  the  African  to  work,  and  to  teach  him  the  dignity  of 
labour,  provided  he  is  permitted  to  reap  a  fair  chare  of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil,  i 
believe  that  the  general  public  in  this  country  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize 
that  the  views  of  »ucb  men  as  Mr.  Lewis,  and  of  distinguished  administrators  such 
as  the  honoured  President  of  this  Society,  who  have  spent  many  years  in  Africs, 
are  at  least  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  views  of  those  travellers  who  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  rushing  through  a  country,  and  then  ha^en  to  give  their  valuable  opinions 
to  the  world.  When  Ur.  Lewis  returns  to  the  Congo,  I  am  sure  he  will  go  with 
happy  recoHectioDB  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  received  by  this  important 
Society,  and  we  may  look  forward,  if  bis  valuable  life  is  spared,  to  hearing  further 
from  him  on  tliose  questions  in  which  the  Society  takes  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
concerning  those  regions  the  highest  welfare  of  whoae  inhabitants  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  have  done  so  much  to  promote, 

Sir  T.  FowiLL  Buxton  ;  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  lislenad,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
pictures  which  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sheet,  and  which  have  gone  so  far  to 
illustrate  the  scenery  among  which  the  author  has  been  living  for  so  long.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  paper.  He  has  touched  upon  that  very 
dilticult  and  compitcat'.'d  question  of  the  diSerence  between  the  skve  trade  and 
slavery.  We  never  can  dwell  too  mnch  upon  that,  because  it  ia  a  constant  source 
of  confusion  and  embarrassment  when  these  matters  come  under  ooDsideration, 
but  I  think  we  owe  him  a  debt  for  what  he  has  told  us  upon  that.  He  has  also 
told  us,  what  some  of  us  have  known  already,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  o(  domestic 
slavery  which  is  of  a  very  innocent  kind.  We  may  like,  as  a  mailer  of  prejudice, 
to  get  rid  of  the  name  where  we  can;  but  it  must  be  remembsred,  too,  that  there 
are  other  experiences.  Now,  I  think  the  experience  of  Uganda  bears  upoo  it  Tn 
that  case  questions  arose  as  to  runaway  slaves,  and  the  cljiefs  came  to  the  bishop, 
and  they  consulted  him  as  to  the  risht  or  wrong  of  retaining  slaves.  He  took 
rather  a  conservative  view  ;  he  appealed  to  the  law,  and  to  the  duty  of  obeying 
the  law.     Well,  they  weut  away,  but  he  told  them  to  consider  it  among  themselves 
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with  the  beat  li^ht  wbicii  they  could  derive  from  the  Christian  iastructioD  which 
tbey  had  received.  They  went  away,  aoil  they  coaferred  among  themeelvea  without 
any  direct  leadership  rrom  EogliBh  misEionariei',  and  they  arrived  at  the  ooncluaion 
that  slaveiy  waa  contrary  to  the  kwa  which  they  had  derived  from  their  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  tbey  among  themselves  arranged  to  altar  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  to  abollBh  slavery.  And  then,  again,  we  are  often  told,  from  the  dwellera  in 
South  Africa,  that  no  black  man  will  work  unless  he  is  driven.  Well,  now  there 
has  been  thin  experience  going  on  in  Uganda  and  in  Eaat  Africa,  and  in  other  parte 
too — that  certMn  work,  like  weeding',  ifl  looked  upon  as  women's  work  ;  bnt  if  it  is 
ploughing  a  field,  that  ia  regarded,  I  think,  aa  suitable  for  a  man.  This  li&s  been 
known  to  be  the  case  in  Uganda.  Some  mifaionariea,  some  commercial  pprsona  in 
sympathy  with  the  missionaries,  have  done  much  to  introduce  the  growing  of  ootton, 
and  its  growth  has  gone  on  month  after  month  steadily  at  the  most  extraordinary 
pace ;  the  chief  and  the  tribes  and  the  villagers  have  embarked  upon  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  with  the  ulmoet  industry,  and  where  they  tee  that  they  are  carrying  on 
cultivation  in  which  they  are  intereswd,  and  from  which  they  derive  a  profit,  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  carry  on  the  work  with  such  zeal  m  you  might  find  anywhere 
else.  1  do  not  know  if  cotton  has  been  introduced  in  that  part  about  which  ws 
have  heard  to-night,  but  that  has  been  the  recent  experience  in  Uganda  with  the 
cultivation  of  colU)n,  and  the  growing  of  rubber  trees  is  bocomiug  a  conaideraUa 
industry.  Well,  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lewii  for 
what  we  have  heard,  and  are  all  prepared  to  expreaa  our  appreciation  of  hia 
lecture. 

Mr.  Beawood  :  So  many  points  of  practical  importance  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Lewis's  paper,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  somewhat  to  ba  regretted  that  the 
discussion  should  be  narrowed  down  to  what  is,  after  all,  a  single  point  of  iii(«reat 
out  of  many,  namely,  the  historical  [loint  on  which  1  have  Iteen  asked  to  say  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Lewis  has  shown  us  a  most  interesting  inscription,  and  1  think  that  all 
students  of  early  voyages  will  feel  what  a  great  interest  attaches  to  its  discovery. 
We  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  of  the 
inscription,  which  hat  made  its  interpretation  a  comparatively  easy  task.  That  it 
can  so  easily  be  road  is,  I  think,  due  first  of  all,  to  the  hardness  of  the  ro€sk  in 
which  it  was  cut ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  old 
Portuguese  workman  did  bis  work  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  eioellence  of  the 
]ibotogra]ih  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  ])ut  before  u?.  The  amount  that  we  know  from 
history  of  those  Portuguese  voyages  is  so  scanty,  that  the  information  that  we  hare 
received  from  this  inscription  is  of  distinct  value.  Unfortunately,  no  date  is  given. 
We  know  that  there  were  two  voyages  of  Diogo  Cflo— the  first  in  1482,  and  the 
second  in  1485 — and  various  considerations  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  aacond, 
in  which,  as  we  are  lold  by  at  least  two  writers,  CSo  was  in  command  of  a 
fleet.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  have  recordtd  the  names  of  CSo'a  companionB  on 
this  voysge.  There  are  some  ten  names  that  can  be  read.  They  are  verjr  much 
contracted,  but  1  think  we  can  guess  at  them  very  closely,  and  at  least  three 
of  them  are  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Portuguese  African  voyages  of  the 
time— two  in  that  of  Bartholomew  Dias,  and  one  in  that  of  Vasco  da  Qama.  ] 
cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Ravenstein,  who  is  present  to-night,  bad  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  on  this  question,  for  I  am  but  a  humble  disciple  of  his  in  these 
matten>,  and  be  Is  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  them.  One  thing,  I  think,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  paper,  visi.  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  rush  ii 
heart  of  the  continent  to  do  good  work,  and  this  might  supply  a  useful  hint 
to  those  in  search  of  a  field  for  work  in  the  future.  I  can  only  say,  in  conclunao 
what  an  advantage  1  feel  it  to  be  to  listen  to  one  who,  like  Mr.  Lewis,  has  lived  th« 
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beat  years  of  a  Ufetime  Id  a  little-knnwD  region,  and  can  Rpeak  with  Bucb  iiitiniHt« 
knowledge  of  tha  inner  Ufa,  maDnern,  aad  cuBtoniB  of  tHo  inliabitantfl. 

Mr.  Kavenbtbin  :  We  hare  listened  with  nmch  profit  to  Mr.  Lewis's  pajier,  tor 
bia  long  rcBidonce  in  tha  country,  hia  extended  travels,  and  bis  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  enabled  him  to  secure  an  amount  of  information  on  the  geography 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  which  13  beyond  the  reach 
urtravellera  who  merely  rush  through  a  country.  There  ii  one  question,  already 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ueawood,  which  interests  me  more  especially.  It  ia  many  yeara 
since  I  look  up  tha  study  of  the  Portugusso  discoverieti,  and  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  here  before,  I  wrota  a  short  history  of  Congo,  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Flakluyt  Society.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  upon  a  life  of  Martin  Behaim,  who  claims  to  have  commanded  a  ship 
in  one  of  CSu's  expeditions.  During  his  first  expedition  Cilo  discovered  the  Congo, 
and  erected  a  padriio  at  its  mouth,  which  lias  been  broken,  and  the  pieces  bearing 
the  inecriptions  carriad  oS*  by  the  natives,  who  look  upon  these  fragments  as 
|«toDt  fetishes.  An  indefatigable  traveller  like  Mr.  Lewis  might  yet  succeed  in 
recovering  these  fragments.  Fortunately,  Clo  set  up  a  second  padrSo  further  south, 
which  has  been  recovered  intact,  and  from  which  wo  learn  that  bis  first  voyage 
was  undertaken  in  1482 — that  is,  at  a  time  when  llahaim  was  slil)  at  Antwerp.  We 
may  snrmiae  that  one  Fer^o  Yaz,  a  pilot,  whose  name  is  given  t»  a  river  on  the 
coast  discovered  by  Cilo,  was  a  member  of  it.  Our  knowledge  of  Cao'a  second 
expedition  la  rather  v^ue.  We  know,  however,  from  a  padrilo  at  Cape  Cross,  that 
it  took  place  in  1485.  The  rock  inscriptions  brought  home  hy  Mr.  Lewis,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  the  jihotograph  tiirowii  u|x)n  the  screen,  refer  to  this  second  expedi- 
tion. The  Porluouese  coaUof-arms  ia  that  adopted  in  1185,  a  short  time  before  Cfo 
started  on  bis  second  voyage.*  The  insciiption  is  most  valuable,  for,  althoagh  it 
contains  no  date,  it'gives  thenamesofanumberof  persons  associated  with  C3o  in  this 
voyage.  Among  these  names  are  those  of  three  pilots  and  two  masters  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  connected  with  other  expeditions  of  the  time,  and  five  names  of 
other  persons  ;  hut  among  theie  names  we  look  in  vnin  for  lliat  of  Martino  de  Bo- 
hemia, who  claims  to  have  been  the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships.  Of  course  I  have 
been  abueed  fur  doubting  liehaira's  share  in  this  work,  and  I  only  wish  one  of  our 
pretenliouB  spiritualists  would  summon  him  amongst  ua,  so  that  he  miglit  be  cross- 
examined.  1  am  aware,  of  course,  that  ihe  discovery  of  this  iziscription  is  of  no 
practical  importance,  however  interesting  it  may  be  (o  myself  and  others  who  are 
intereEted  in  the  history  of  geography. 

The  Presidknt  :  I  will  now  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his 
paper,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  has  been  of  a  most  vivid  character.  I 
heartily  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  said  about  the  character  of  the  Afrioan,  the 
treatment  of  slavery,  and  the  poaaibility  of  getting  the  African  to  work. 


*  Fi)T   designs  of  the   two  onala-«r-anni  see  Mr.   Bavenstein's  paper  on  "Tha 
voys^ei  of   Diogo   Cto   and    Barlholomen   Dias."  in   the    Oeegraphieal  Joftmal   for 
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By  LADRENCB   OOMME. 
The    most  delightful   of    all    IjOU^Iod   maps  ia    that    of     Van    dra 
Wyngaerde,  the    original    drawing    of   which    is    in    the    Sutherlaiul 
coUoctioa  in  the  Bodleian  lllirary.     Iti  actual  date   ia  nncertain.     It 
shows  tho  king's  palaoe  at  Westnunster  as  it  was  when  Henry  VIH. 
forsook  It  for  Whitehall ;    the  position  of  Bridewell  ia  left  blank  ;    tht; 
tower  of  Holy  Trieity,  Aldgate,  ia  shown  standing  \  and  the  Ciist«rcii 
Abbey  of  Eastminster  is  shown.      Now,  Bridewell  was  built  by  Hem 
VIII.  in  1522  ;    Holy  Trinity  was  given  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thoi 
Audley  in  1501,  and  at  some  time  between  this  year  and  the  year 
his  death,  1544,  the  Tower  was  pulled  down  by  him ;  and  the  Ahbey  at 
Eastminster  wsk    destroyed    in    1j3'J.     Those  dates  snggest   that  tlw 
drawing  was  made,  or  perhaps  begun,  tempore  Ilenry  VIII.,  and  not  ia 
its  usual  attributed  date  of  1550. 
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Among  interesting  features  of  the  view,  apart  from  the  beautifnl^ 
representation  of  London  Bridge,  itt  tie  view  of  Suffolk  Honseil 
Soutfawark,  a  contemporary  picture  of  a  Tudor  house.  It  was  bniltl 
by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  of  its  dislodged  remains  \ 
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were  uncovered  in  ]  905-6  by  the  London  County  Council  in  running 
a  rood  through  the  churchyard  of  St.  George  the  Itlartyr. 

The  "Braun  and  Hogenhur^f"  map,  printed  in  the  Clvitalei  OrbU 
Terrarum,  1572,  is  esceedingly  interesting.  The  aims  ot  Elizabeth 
appear  upon  iF,  the  costume  ot  the  figures  shown  in  the  interesting 
little  street  scene  in  the  foreground  is  early  Elizabethan,  and  the 
buildings  westward  of  Temple  Bar  can  be  dated  from  history  as  early 
EliKabetban.  For  instance,  Paget  Place;  this  was  known  as  Exeter 
House  before  the  Reformation ;  as  Paget  Place  after  the  Reformation, 
from  William,  Lord  Piiget,  whose  property  it  became  ;  later  as  Leicester 
House,  when  Bobert  Dudley  owned  it;  later  still,  as  Egsoi  House, 
when  the  unfortunate  Robert  Devereui,  Earl  of  Esses,  lived  there,  tit. 
Paul's  is  shown  with  the  spire  which  was  destroyed  in  1561. 

This  map  ia  to  be  dated,  therefore,  between  lfi58,  Ihe  date  of  Eliza- 
beth's aoceesion,  and  1561,  at  the  time  when  Esses  House  (Leicester 
House)  was  known  as  Paget  Place. 

The  famous  Agas  map  has  four  special  features :—  ' 
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(1)  Bears  tlie  arni8  of  James  I. 

(2)  The  arms  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  uppBar  oa  tho  royal  barge  in   thai 
river. 


on  ^r<*rtf  i(ba.i^74j  ^  Hiiph  A^ 


(3)  Shows  the  amphitheutrfs  hh  in  "  Brmm  and  Hogoiilmrg." 

(4)  Si.  Taul's  appears  without  the  spire. 
Therefore  Mr.  Ordiah  dates  (bis  map  a  Jitt!e  lat«r  than  "  Braun  and! 
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Hogenberg  "—between  1561,  when  the  apir©  was  deelroyed,  and  before 
the  Earl  of  Leiceetor  took  Paget  Place  as  hia  residence. 

The  first  eheet  of  the  London  Topognipbioal  Society's  reproduction 
of  this  map  (showing  the  arms  of  James  I.,  which  must  have  been  en- 
graved upon  the  pUte  Bubsequeutly)  a£FordB  an  intereating  view  of 
the  district  known  to  us  as  the  Seven  Dials.  We  identify  our  present 
Oxford  Street  in  "  The  Waye  to  Vxbridge,"  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  road  towards  Hyde  Park  Comer  when  we  leave  the  village  of 
St.  Giles  and  its  church  (the  original  of  the  existing  one)  and  follow 
the  direction  given,  "  The  Waye  to  Eedinge."  The  map  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  figures  of  pedestrians,  cattle,  and  women  drying 
clothes. 

Sheet  5  shows  us  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Westminster;  St. 
James's  Park  and  Lambeth  Palace  appear  on  the  further  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  Einges  Btreate  existed  until  the  other  day.  The 
name  "  Whitehall "  does  not  appear,  but  we  have  (as  in  *'  Braun 
and  Hogenburg")  "the  Courte."  Parliament  Street  was  scarcely  a 
highway  at  that  time.  The  way  from  Charing  Ooas  is  barred  except 
for  an  ojiening  that  oould  scarcely  have  admitted  a  conch  of  any 
size,  and  the  way  is  guarded  at  either  end  of  the  palace  precinct 
by  great  gateways — the  Holbein  Gate  towards  Charing  Gross,  the 
King's  Gate  towards  Westminster.  The  cockpit,  a  part  of  the  site 
of  which,  Lord  Welby  tells  U3,  is  included  in  the  buildings  of  the 
present  Treasury,  stands  looking  over  thu  park,  with  the  lake  and  a 
bridge,  in  correspondence  with  features  familiar  to  us  to-day.  You  will 
observe  the  swans  in  the  river,  which  were  of  European  celebrity  as  a 
feature  of  Elizabethan  London. 

Sheet  2  shows  the  continuation  of  the  road  from  Uxbriilge,  which 
we  call  Oxford  Street  becaUKe  it  is  the  high-road  to  Oxford ;  it  enters 
the  map  on  the  left-hand  side  jnst  east  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
continues  along  Holborn,  crosses  the  Fleet  river  by  Holbom  bridge, 
and  approaches  Newgate.  You  see  the  territory  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is 
enclosed,  and  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Holborn  Burs  is  Southampton 
House,  the  residence  of  Shakespeare's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
On  this  wall  here  in  Chancery  Lane,  Gerard  the  botanist  at  this  time 
found  growing  tho  Whiteblowe  or  Whitelowe  grasse,  "the  English 
Naile  woort,"  as  recorded  in  his  'Herball,'  1597.  "  It  groweth  plenti- 
fully," he  says,  "  upon  the  backe  wall  in  Chauocerie  Lane,  belonging 
to  the  Earle  of  Southampton,  in  the  suburbs  of  London." 

Tho  lino  of  the  road  to  Theobald's — what  wo  call  Theobald's  road 
to-day,  formerly  the  King's  way  —  intersects  the  sheet.  It  passes 
Clerkenwell,  and  on  the  right  we  see  the  buildings  of  the  Hospital 
or  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  southern  gateway,  which 
still  exists,  is  shown  in  St.  John  Street,  leading  from  Smlthfield  as  it 
does  to-day.     Cow  Cross  Street  still  exists,  leading  from  the  Smithfield 
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market.     Bhoe  Lane,  leading  towards  Fleet  Street,  is  identififtUe 

the  spelling  "  Schow  Lane." 

Sheet  6  shows  (he  Strand,  Temple  Bar,  and  Fleet  Street ;  the  il^, 
with  the  riTer-tide  palaoeo  from  Durham  Place  (where  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived)  to  Bridewell,  onoe  a  roj-al  palace,  at  this  time  a 
hospital,  having  been  bo  constituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On 
the  south  is  Paris  Garden,  one  of  the  pleasure  resorts  of  Elisabetfaan 
London,  and,  aocordit)  g  to  the  map,  also  apparently  the  home  of  atrajige 
animals. 

Sheet  3  gives  the  Hue  of  Newgate  Street  and  the  Boyal  Gxohaiig« 
distriot,  showing  two  conduits  besides  the  great  oonduit  of  Cheapside, 
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with  the  large  jars  or  pitchers  standing  in  the  roadway.  The  area 
between  Woorgate  and  Ijothbury  is  an  open  space.  The  wall  is  very 
distiuotly  drawn.  Outside  the  wall  in  "More  Fyeld"  are  more  clothes 
d^^'iug,  and  a  little  to  the  north  arohers  may  be  seen  j'raitisiDg. 

Sheet  T  comprises  the  St.  Paul's  area,  showing  on  the  south  aide  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour's. 

The  next  map  is  that  of  Nordeu  in  1593,  representing  London,  aa 
apart  from  Westminster.  Gray's  Inn  Lane  leads  through  the  country 
to  Ilampstead.  The  village  of  Islington  is  isolated.  The  river  of  Wells, 
the  source  of  the  Fleet  river,  is  delineated.  The  old  spitat,  where  the 
Easter  spital  sermons  were  preached  from  the  pulpit  cross,  is  marked. 
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The  chnrcb  of  St.  Botolph's,  opposite  Aldgate,  is  shown.  The  two 
Smitlifields,  east  and  west,  are  shown.  The  cily  walla  are  remarkably 
well  defined.  On  the  Boatb  side  are  Lambeth  Marsh,  Paris  Qarden,  and 
on  the  Bunk  side  the  bear-house  and  the  plajhonse. 

Noiden's  map  of  Westminster,  separately  printed,  is  also  very 
interesting. 

A  very  interesting  view  of  old  London  Bridge  is  oontaioed  in  the 
Pepyaian  library  at  Camliridge,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Fumivall. 
In  the  group  of  buildings  are  St.  Thomas's  obapel  on  the  left.  Nonsuch 
bouse  on  the  right ;  the  oornmilla  farther  on  the  right,  and  the  water- 
raising  apparatus  on  the  left. 

A  valuable  view  of  London  by  Hondius  in  1610  is  given  in  Speed's 
'  Theatre  of  Great  Britain.' 

VisBcber's  view  of  London  in  1S16,  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  df 
which  is  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Mnaeum,  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  London  Topographical  Society.  Sheet  1  shows  us  Whitehall; 
Sheet  2  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Bear  Garden,  and  Globe,  after  it  was 
rebuilt;  Sheet  3  the  Bridge  ;  and  Sheet  4  the  Tower  and  St.  Olafe. 

The  Faithome  and  Newcourt  map  of  1658  brings  us  to  the  end  of 
the  Commonwealth  period.  Sheet  1  of  the  London  Topograpbioal 
'Society's  reproduction  has  an  excellent  engraving  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Giles;  Sheet  6  shows  Westminster  and  St.  James's 
Palace  and  tbe  river  bend  (Coctpit  shown  by  itself,  in  shape  like  the 
other  playhouses  on  the  bankside)  ;  Sheet  2  shows  the  centre  of  the 
town  with  St.  Paul's;  Sheet  4  tbe  river,  the  bridge,  and  Sonthwark  ; 
Sheet  3  shows  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town,  including  the  Tower, 
and,  OB  an  icaot,  a  picture  of  St.  Paul's,  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Westminster  Abbi^y  as  in  the  first  sheet ;  Sheet  G  shows  the  river 
towards  the  foot  of  the  Thames,  with  tbe  shipping.  One  most  in- 
teresting relio  of  the  time,  depicted  by  Faithome's  map,  when  the 
now  densely  populated  district  near  Sobo  was  in  a  quite  rural  oondition, 
is  still  in  existence.  In  Archer  Street,  facing  the  rear  of  the  Lyrio 
Theatre,  stands  a  farmhouse  (now  oconpied  by  a  firm  of  npholaterers 
and  art-fringe  makers).  This  is  said  to  be  the  farmhouse  of  Windmill 
Fields.  These  fields,  like  the  present  Great  Windmill  Street,  derived 
their  name  from  the  windmill  which  is  shown  in  Faithome's  map  of 
London  in  1668,  and  which  probably  stood  near  the  junction  of  Great 
Windmill  Street  and  Little  Pulleney  Street.  The  fields  are  alluded 
to  in  a  printed  proclamation  quoted  in  Wbeatley  and  Cunningham's 
'London  Past  and  Present'  (vol.  3,  pp.  526,  527)  of  April  7,  1871  : 
"The  fields,  commonly  called  the  Windmill  Fields,  Dog  Fields,  and 
the  fields  adjoining  to  So  Hoe," 

Porter's  map  of  London  (1660-1665)  is  the  latest  map  before  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666. 

I  now  pass  from  the  general  maps  by  referring  to  the  collection 
VI.— Joke,  1S08.]  i  0 
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the  originals  of  which,  hy  the  kindness  of  the  London  County  Council, 
I  am  able  to  exhibit  to-night.  They  proceed  in  more  or  less  regalarity 
Tintil  they  beoome  annual  from  1800.  Many  of  those  maps  are  of  great 
beauty  as  speoimens  of  the  cartographer's  art,  and  all  of^them  reveal 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  intereet  to  Londoners, 


Apart  from  the  general  maps  are  a  whole  series  of  special  maps. 
Many  of  these  are  in  the  posseaeion  of  tho  local  authorities  of  London, 
and  are  of  great  value,  though  they  are  not  always  valued  by  their 
owners,  even  though  they  are  owners  as  trustees  of  the  public. 

2  u  2 
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The  map  of  Sonthwark  in  the  Dnohj  of  Tiftnfwyrtor  reootdB,  and 
dated  1542,  Ib,  not  only  from  its  early  date,  bat  firom  the  details  it 
oontains,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  speoiml  maps.  It  Im 
been  reproduced  in  Bendle's  '  Old  Sonthwark.*  Thia  plen  was  prdfaaUj 
made  about  the  year  1542.  It  is  quite  out  of  soale,  but  afibidey  neverthe- 
less, a  good-enough  indication  of  the  true  position  of  the  bnildings  and 
objects  it  shows,  while  its  rude  representation  of  them  in  piotoie  fora 
gives  it  a  peculiar  interest.  It  covers  the  area  firom  Winchester  Yiid 
on  the  west  to  Bermondsey  Street  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Thsmes  oa 
the  north  to  Long  Lane  on  the  south.  The  greater  portion  of  the  map 
is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  main  thoroughfare  thnnigk 
Sonthwark.  Here,  occupying  prominent  positions  in  the  oentie  of 
the  road,  are  shown  the  pillory,  the  well,  and  the  bull-ring.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  way  are  the  numerous  inns  for  which  Sonthwark  waa 
famous  (the  White  Hart,  the  G^rge,  the  Tabard,  and  .others),  the 
Qate  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Marsbalsea,  the  King's  Benoh  prison, 
and  St.  George's  Church.  On  the  west  side  the  most  prominent  objeots 
are  St.  Saviour's  Ohurch  and  the  manorhouse,  w;hile  a  few  itiw 
and  2)rivate  houses,  the  court-house,  and  the  market-plaoe,  are  also 
represented.  Along  the  course  of  what  is  now  Tooley  Street  may  be 
seen  another  pillory,  together  with  a  cage;  and  at  the  top  of  Ber- 
mondsey Street  is  Bermondsey  Cross. 

There  exists  a  plan  of  Deptford,  drawn  in  1623,  and  oontaining 
memoranda  by  John  Evelyn. 

Another  good  example  of  local  maps  is  the  map  of  the  manor  of  Old 
Paris  Garden,  in  1627.  The  map  shows  Copt  Hall,  the  Manner  House 
(afterwards  Holland's  Leaguer),  and  an  "Olde  Playe  House."  The 
names  of  the  tenants  are  given.  Most  of  the  houses  are  along  Bankside. 
Paris  Qarden  Stairs,  Holy  Ghost  Stairs,  and  Stairs  near  the  Barge  House 
are  shown.  A  portion  of  Winchester  Parke  is  on  the  east,  and  The 
Princes  Meddowes  are  on  the  west. 

Hollar  published  a  beautiful  map  of  the  western  part  of  London,  and 
only  one  copy,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  known.     It  was  drawn 
before  the  Great  Fire.     It  Is  not  a  view,  but  a  map  with  buildings  de- 
lineated in  isometrical  projection.     The  dial  in  the  centre  of  Oovent 
Garden  piazza  is  shown,  and  this  was  set  up  about  1668  or  1669.     St 
Giles  Fields  are  unoccupied  with   buildiugs.     A  curious   pyramidal 
tower,  marked  •*  Ye  Waterhouse,"  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  landing 
stage  known   as  Strand  Bridge,  and  in  front  of  Arundel  Honse,  is 
shown,  and  this  is  one  of  the  works  set  up  during  the  Protectorate 
for  pumping  the  river  water  for  public  service.      It  was  patented  in 
1655,  and  in  all  probability  taken  down  in  1665,  the  year  after  an  order 
was  issued  for  its  destruction  by  the  king. 

The  London  County  Council  possesses  many  beautiful  maps    and 
plans  as  originally  drawn  for  its  various  predecessors,  from  whom  it 
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inherited  mannBcripts  and  dooambnts  of  sorpaseing  intereet.  One  of 
these  ia  a  finely  executed  plan  of  the  QrosTenor  estate  in  1723,  ahow- 
ing  its  area  to  be  nearly  co-eztenaiTe  with  the  then  powly  formed 


pariah  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Sqnare.  There  are  plana  of  other  great 
London  eetates— of  the  pariah  of  Paddington  (1824),  of  8t  Marylebone, 
Faddington,  and  St.  Fanoras,  ahoving  the  eatatea  within  that  area ;  of 
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the  old  llippodromo  aod  neighbourhood,   showing  Notton 
and    Portobello    farm;    of    the    Great   Western    and    North- 
railwajE  in  the  London  district,  with  Bruuere  and  Robert  Stepi 
BJgnatureB ;    and  of  the    new  Houses  of  Parliament,  eigned  Yyy    (Sir) 
Charlea  Barry. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  however,  is  a  survey  of  the  river  Fleet 
made  in  1817,  showing  the  condition  of  the  whole  line  of  the  stream  from 
Hampetead  to  llolborn,  and  leading  as  back  to  a  London  of  green  fields 
and  bedge:^,  Sve-barred  gates  aad  trees,  with  an  occasional  oottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  From  this  beautifnl  plan  1  have  selected  four  viewi. 
The  first  of  these  shows  the  Fleet  river  just  after  leaving  Pood  Street, 
Hampstead,  the  second  at  ,St.  Chad's  well,  the  third  at  Bagnigge  Wells, 
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and    the  fourth  at  Saffron  Hill,  where  for  the  first  time  wo   get   the 
presence  of  bricltB  and  mortar. 

The  ancient  streams  of  London  have  been  gradually  converted  into 
sewers,  and  plans  of  them  are  still  extant.  Thus  the  King's  Soholars' 
Pond  sewer  was  so  called  beoause  it  emptied  itself  into  Ihe  Thames  at 
the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  (near  the  present  Vauxhall  Bridge),  on  "  the 
great  level  extending  from  the  Uorse  Ferry  to  Chclsey  Mead."  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno  the 
name  of  the  sewer  was  dutifully  changed  to  Queen's  Scholara'  Pond 
sewer.  Anciently  it  was  known  as  the  Tyburn  broofe,  and  later  as  the 
Aye  brook,  and  flowed  down  the  bill  from  Marylebone  Fields,  passing 
near  the  old  village  of  Tyburn  and  across  the  Acton  or  Tyburn  road 
(Oxford  Street),  and  the  present  Brook  Street,  through  JIayfair  to  the 
Stone  Bridge,  sitaated  at  the  "  dip "  in  modern  Piccadilly.  Paansg 
under  the  bridge  and  the  highroad  to  Kensington, it  entered  wh«t  is 
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now  known  aa  the  Green  Park.     This  was  formerly  St.  James'B  Fields, 
until  Charles  II.  eoolosed  them,  and  added  the  laud  thns  enclosed  to  St 


Jamea's   Patk,  by  which  name  the  whole  was  known  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.      Large  ponds  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the 


L 
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sewer  in  this  part  of  the  park.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  streainlei 
passed  through  the  gardens  of  Qoring  or  Arlington  Hotiae,  where 
Buckingham  Palace  now  stands,  and  along  by  the  '*ooaoh  road  to 
Ohelsea" — the  present  Buckingham  Palaoe  Boad — and  ^what  is  now 
Yauxhall  Bridge  Boad  to  the  river.  At  different  periods  the  stream 
was  altered  in  various  parts  of  its  course,  and  gradually  covered  in  and 
converted  into  an  underground  sewer. 

There  were  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Thames  which  became  in 
course  of  time  underground  sewers.  One  was  the  Bayswater  brook,  or 
West  Bourne,  which  became  the  important  Banelagh  sewer,  and  part  of 
which  was  utilized  to  form  the  Serpentine.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
original  winding  course  of  this  stream  will  easily  explain  the  origin  of 
the  name  '*  Serpentine.'*  Further  west  was  the  Counter's  Greek,  with  its 
tributary  the  Stinking  Ditch. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  how  valuable  these  maps  and  plans  are 
for  London  history.  I  first  of  all  introduced  you  to  maps  drawn 
from  arohadological  and  historical  remains;  then  to  very  ancient 
historical  remains  still  surviving  on  the  later  maps;  and,  finally  to 
maps  for  the  information  they  give  of  topographical  featurea  con- 
temporary with  their  own  dates.  Before  closing  my  paper,  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  as  to  the  material  which  exists  for  filling  up  of  gape  in 
the  maps,  or  for  extending  the  information  they  contain  in  many 
important  particulars. 

Thus,  among  the  earliest  documents  belonging  to  the  London  County 
Council  are  the  minutes  of  the  Surrey  Commission  of  Sewers,  which 
commence  in  January,  1557-8.  The  next  oldest  collection  of  minntes  is 
that  of  the  Greenwich  Commission,  whose  minutes  range  from  1 625  to 
1847 ;  then  the  Poplar  Commission,  from  1629  to  1847  ;  then  the  Westr 
minster  Commisson,  from  1659  to  1847;  then  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Commission,  from  1702  to  1847;  then  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Clom- 
mission,  from  1716  to  1847  ;  then  the  St.  Katherine's  Commission,  from 
1782  to  1841 ;  and,  lastly,  the  Metropolitan  Commission,  from  1847  to 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1855. 

The  value,  as  material  for  London  history,  of  entries  in  these 
minute-books,  may  be  realized  from  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  some  of 
the  volumes.  Witness  the  entry  in  the  first  volume  of  the  minute- 
books  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commission,  1557-1606  (left-hand  psLgp  of 
folio  154)— 

''  1588.  Henchley— Item,  we  present  Phillip  Henchley  to  pull  upp  all  the  pylles 
that  stand  in  ye  common  sewer  against  the  play-house  to  ye  stopping  of  the  water 
course,  the  which  to  be  done  by  midsomer  next  uppon  paine  of  x'  yf  it  be  undone- 
X'  (done)." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  "  Philip  Henchley  "  is  Philip  Henslow,  who 
iu    1584  or   1585   purchased  the  land   close  by  the  southern  end  of 
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modem  Southwark  Bridge,  on  which  stood  the    "Little  Uoae  "  play- 
liouse,  aad  who  rebuilt  the  theatre  iu  1586  or  1587. 

In  tie  minutes  of  the  Westminster  CommiBsion  for  1662  to  1666, 
p,  184,  ooonrs  the  passage-^ 


"  Westmiiieter  lies  upon  a  great  Hat,  and  the  biglieet  part  of  the  soil  is  next  the 
bridge,  upon  Mill  Bank.  The  highest  Hpring  tides  flow  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than 
the  low- water  mark. 
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"  Westminster  and  the  jiarks  la  annoyed  by  the  Eltb  of  tbo  common  aewer, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  the  soil  of  high  waters  and  stopped  .  .  , 
the  filth  of  sundry  drains  running  into  it,  with  seTeral  houses  of  oflice  upon  It. 

"  For  prevention  of  which  it  is  proposed — That  the  pond  reaching  up  to  8ir 
Robert  Pjes  be  made  a  receptacle  of  water  at  high  tides,  to  be  kept  in  till  a  low  ebb 
hy  flood  gates  at  the  mill  and  a  sluice  at  Sir  llobert  Fjes,  which  le  to  be  drawn  to 
let  forth  a  source  of  water  so  oft  as  needs  require  to  scower  the  sewer;  that  the 
sewer  be  made  perfect  from  Sir  Botwrt  Pyes  lo  Tuttle^treet,  by  St.  James's-parke 
wall,  and  cross  King-street  by  the  bowling  ground  at  Whitehall,  and  so  into  the 
river  of  Thames,'' 

The  early  topography  of  Westmiuater  can  be  made  out  fairly  well 
by  HDoh  entries  as  these,  especially  when  they  are  all  before  the  student 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  map. 

Again,  in  1692,  leave  was  given  by  the  Westminster  CommiasionerB 
to  Elizabeth  Campion,  v^idow  of  Eiahard  Campion,  to  continue  a  sewer 
formerly  belonging  to  Coventry  House  (where  Coventry  Street  now 
Btands)  for  the  drainage  of  thirty-four  houses  built  by  her  late  husband. 
A  year  later  Richard  Itider  petitioned  for  leave  to  make  sewers  for  his 
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new  houses  in  Cranboum  Street.  In  1705  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
allowed  to  lay  the  drainage  for  the  honaes  to  be  built  **  on  the  ooite  of 
his  late  mansion-honse,"  and  similar  leave  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  1735  for  the  drainage  of  the  new  buUdings  on  the  gnmnd 
of  his  mansion-house  in  King  Street  The  petition  Ib  also  recorded  of 
John  James,  a  builder,  for  sewers  to  drain  new  houses  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Golden  Square,  probably  the  still-existing  John  Street  and 
James  Street.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1726  laid  sewers  for  hie  new 
buildings  in  Marylebone  Fields  without  leave  of  the  C/ommissionen^ 
and  was  promptly  summoned.  The  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into 
matters  of  drainage  reported  (1678)  that  one  Biohard  Frith  had  erected 
257  houses  in  Soho  Fields,  and  had  laid  out  ground  for  300  more, 
and  that  consequently  the  old  sewer  leading  from  the  fields  was 
liable  to  be  flooded.  "  We  questioned  the  said  Frith  whether  he  had 
authority  to  bring  his  water  into  the  antient  sewer,  and  he  oonld 
give  no  account  thereof."  After  due  consultation  Mr.  Frith  agreed 
to  continue  a  sufficient  *' shore"  from  his  own  buildin^rs  at  Soho 
down  to  the  "  White  Horse  Inne,"  and  if  necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
widening  of  the  sewer  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  near  the  *'  Ladie  Seymour's 
house." 

The  pages  of  these  minute-books  bear  frequent  references  to  places 
which  find  little  or  no  remembrance  in  the  modem  street  nomenclature 
of  London.  The  Cock  and  Pye  Fields,  alias  Marsh  Land,  were  adjacent 
to  the  Cook  and  Pye  brew-house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Mill  Field  or  Eirkham  Close  is  diilicult  to  locate,  but  was  probably 
west  of  the  present  Kegent  Street,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Mill  Street. 
The  Pest  field,  where  victims  of  the  Great  Plague  were  buried,  was  to 
the  east  of  Camaby  Street.  It  was  built  upon  in  1726.  Some  of  the 
places  mentioned  are  remembered  only  in  the  names  of  streets.  Oliver's 
Mount  Fields,  mentioned  in  a  description  of  the  extent  of  Sir  Richard 
Grosvenor's  land,  represents  the  site  of  one  of  Cromwell's  abortive 
military  forts,  and  are  remembered  by  Mount  Street.  A  reference  to 
Newport  Dead  Wall  recalls  the  site  of  Newport  House,  on  whioh  are 
Newport  Street  and  Market  Stand.  Albemarle  Ground  was  the  site  of 
Albemarle  Street. 

A  series  of  presentments  of  the  jury  for  work  required  about  the 
sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  Commission  of 
Sewers  dates  from  1668  to  1848;  Holbom  and  Finsbury  from  1683  to 
1684;  Surrey  and  Kent  from  1746  to  1793  ;  and  St.  Eatherine  from 
1764  to  1821 ;  and  give  important  details  in  the  topography  of  Liondon, 
introducing  us  to  the  early  condition  of  streets  now  in  existence  and 
to  streets  that  have  long  since  been  destroyed.  Each  entry  oontains, 
besides  the  names  of  owners  of  property,  the  businesses  carried  on, 
important  descriptions  of  streets,  alloys,  and  roads.  As  examples  of 
the  entries,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  presentments  and 
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amercements  of  the  eastern  jury  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  C6mmis- 
sion  : — 

"  1.  27th  May^  1746 — We  find  that  in  the  river  of  Thames  opposite  to  and  near 
Pepper  Alley  Stairs  in  the  parishes  of  St  Olave  and  St.  Saviour  in  South wark  .  .  . 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  said  river  there  is  a  very  great  hole  .  .  . 
•  and  we  find  that  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
ought  to  fill  up  the  said  hole ;  we  therefore  present  the  Mayor  ...  to  make  good 
the  basement  of  the  Thames  bank  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  10th  June  next  or 
forfeit  .  .  .  £500. 

"3.  ^th  October,  1757— We  present  Taylor  Ayres,  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey  ...  to  cast,  cleanse,  scower,  and  open  to  its  antient  wydth 
and  depth  the  common  sewer  which  runs  across  his  rope-walk,  near  Cherry  Garden- 
street  .  .  .  and  the  soil  to  carry  away  in  order  to  give  the  water  its  free  and  usual 
current  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  done  by  2nd  January  next,  or  forfeit  .  .  .  10«. 

"  4.  26M  April,  1759 — We  present  ...  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  repair  about 
8  rods  of  wharfing  next  the  common  sewer  near  Mill  Pond  Bridge  at  the  bottom 
of  West-lane  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  BermoDdsey  ...  in  order  to 
prevent  any  rubbish  or  soil  from  falliDg  into  the  said  common  sewer,  and  annoying 
and  obetructiDg  the  current  of  the  water  .  .  .  to  be  •  .  .  done  by  24th  June  next, 
or  forfeit  for  every  rod  then  imdone  .  .  .  3«.  4(2." 

An  equally  important  series  of  documents  are  the  rate-books.  The 
rate-books  of  the  Westminster  Commission  range  from  1695  to  1848; 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Commission  from  1703  to  1847 ;  the  Surrey  and 
Kent  Commission  from  1723  to  1848 ;  the  Greenwich  Commission  from 
1775  to  1808;  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Commission  from  1779  to 
1848 ;  and  the  Poplar  Commission  from  1825  to  1845. 

The  name  of  the  occupier  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises  in 
each  street  are  set  out  in  addition  to  the  rate  levied,  and  the  value  of 
such  material  as  this  for  the  history  of  London  is,  of  course,  very  great. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  extracts  from  the  rate-books ;  but  if  the 
streets  where  practically  little  or  no  alteration  in  structure  has  taken 
place  could  have  the  valuations  at  quinquennial  periods  printed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  valuation  of  St.  James's  Square  has  been  printed  in 
Mr.  Dasent's  history  of  that  place,  I  think  the  results  would  prove 
acceptable  to  many  people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  residences  of 
celebrated  persons  can  be  noted  and  the  chief  centres  of  residential  or 
industrial  occupation  traced  out. 

The  nomenclature  of  many  of  the  streets  outside  the  city  can  be 
restored  from  these  books.  Shalligonaked  Street  appears  in  the  Wapping 
rate  in  the  year  1748  ;  the  Land  of  Promise,  still  the  name  of  a  Shore- 
ditch  slum,  was  once  the  name  of  a  field  on  the  site.  Southwark  was 
remarkable  for  its  oddities  in  the  matter  of  street  names.  It  contained 
Dirty  Lane,  Foul  Lane,  and  Harrow  Dunghill.  Bandy  Leg  Walk  was 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Great  Guildford  Street.  Sol's  Hole  was  a 
slum  near  Holyfield  Street.  Loving  Edward's  Lane  led  from  Camber- 
well  to  Deptford,  and  appears  in  very  recent  maps.  The  west  end  of 
London  had  its  strange  street  names,  some  of  them  well  known  by 
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their  ibention  in  old  literature.  Defoe  mentioiui  Euato's  Acre  (now 
Little  Pulteney  Street),  which  appears  in  the  rate-books  for  many  yean, 
and  is  shown  in  Eocque's  map  in  1746.  Li  the  parish  of  St.  Marguret'i, 
Westminster,  were  Cabbage  Lane,  Powder  Beef  Court,  ThieTiiig  Lane, 
Adam-a-Digging  Yard,  Codpieoe  Court,  Hell  (in  the  preoinotB  of  the 
former  royal  palaoe),  and  Petty  France.  Some  of  these  axe  still  in 
existence. 

Some,  curious  cases  of  corruptions  in  the  names  of  streets  may 
be  noticed.  Thus,  St.  Ermin's  Hill,  in  Westminster,  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  a  street  is  altered  in  procosB 
of  time.  Its  present  name  was  doubtless  the  original  one,  bnt  in  the 
rate-books  for  the  district  it  appears  variously  as  Torman's  Hill  (1704), 
Dormor's  Hill  (1714),  Dorman's  Hill,  and  Torment  Hill.  The  latter  is 
the  spelling  in  Eocque's  map  of  1746.  Horwood's  plan  of  Liondon, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  century,  reverts  to  the  old  oorreot  name 
which  is  now  always  used  on  modem  maps. 

The  courts  and  alleys  forming  the  rookeries  which  have  been  swept 
away  for  successive  improvements  are  all  included  in  tlie  various 
assessments  here  recorded.  Some  were  pulled  down  at  the  formation  of 
Begent  Street,  others  to  make  room  for  Trafalgar  Square,  Victoria 
Street,  Whitehal],  the  Strand  improvements,  and  the  new  Law  Courts. 
The  names  of  many  of  them  are  interesting  in  showing  their  connection 
with  the  old  aristocratic  houses  near  which,  or  on  the  site  of  which, 
they  were  built.  From  the  lists  of  inhabitants  of  streets  at  snooessive 
dates  the  spread  of  the  town  may  be  traced.  At  the  Beetoration  the 
leaders  of  fashion  congregated  round  Soho  Square,  or  King  Sqnare  as  it 
was  then  called.  When  the  St.  Alban's  estate  was  built  on  a  few  years 
later,  many  of  the  nobility  migrated  to  St.  James's  Square  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  Hanover  Square, 
George  Street,  Conduit  Street,  eta,  were  built,  and  by  1723  many  of 
the  nobility  had  taken  the  new  houses.  Later  on,  Orosvenor  Sqnare 
and  the  adjacent  streets  became  the  scene  of  a  fresh  migration.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  quarters  are  many  famous  in  history  and  litera- 
ture. Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  rated  in  Little  Jermyn  Street  at  £80  a 
year  in  1706.  Dr.  John  Blow  was  assessed  at  £35  for  his  house  in  the 
sanctuary,  Westminster,  in  1703 ;  Dr.  Cypriannius  for  house  in  Wells 
Street  at  £16  (1710).  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lived  in  Great  Queen  Street 
in  1708  ;  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  Southampton  Street  in  1713  ;  and  Orinling 
Gibbons  on  the  east  side  of  Bow  Street  in  1718.  The  assessment  for 
Yilliers  Street  in  1725  contains  the  names  of  Philip  Arbuthnot  and  Sir 
Hichard  Steel;  that  of  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden,  shoYTS  CoUey 
Cibber  to  have  lived  on  the  west  side  in  a  house  rated  at  £65  (1731). 
Later  books  show  the  names  of  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  assessed  at  £60;  William  Hogarth,  in  Leicester  Fields  (£-15); 
Biohard  Brinaley  Sheridan,  Michael  Rysbrach,  and  many  others.     On 
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the  south  side  of  Brook  Street,  in  1739,  lived  George  Frederick  Handel, 
rated  at  £20.  His  fame  was  apparently  not  then  universal,  for  in  1735 
he  is  entered  as  Frederick  Handwell,  Esq. 

The  maps  of  London  may  also  be  illustrated  from  one  other  important 
source,  and  that  is  the  imprints  of  early  printed  books.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  catalogue  of  early  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  '  Collections  and  Notes,'  supply  innumerable  references 
to  the  dwelling-places  of  printers  at  different  dates,  and  to  get  these 
collated  and  properly  located  would  restore  a  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  London  of  surpassing  interest.  The  work  would  be  tedious 
and  long,  but  I  think  the  results  would  be  worth  the  labour  involved. 
Thus,  taking  the  first  twenty  pages  of  Hazlitt's  '  Collections  and  Notes,' 
we  have  the  following  names  and  centres  of  the  bookselling  business : — 
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Each  of  these  names  represents  a  quaint  description  of  the  honse: 
"  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrote  nere  to  S.  DunBtons  Chnroh  by 
Thomas  Marshe ;  **  '*  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood  dwelling 
in  Barbioan  at  the  signe  of  the  Halfe  Eagle  and  the  Key ;  "  and  00  on. 

The  same  sort  of  evidence  can  be  collected  from  old  London  direc- 
torios,  many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest.     The  earliest  are 
little   more   than   mere    lists  of  merchants.     That  for   1677,  in    fact, 
simply  professes  to  be  '*  A  collection  of  the  names  of  the  merchants 
living  in  and  about  the  City  of  London;  very  usefull  and  necessary. 
Carefully  collected  for  the  benefit  of  all  dealers  that  shall  have  ooca- 
sion   with   any  of  them ;  directing   them   at  the  first  sight  of   their 
name,  to  the   place  of  their   abode."     No  numbers  are  given.      The 
entries  take  the  form  of  **  Mr.  Ludlow,  Bow  Lane,"  or  "  Mr.  Brabant  in 
St.  Swithin*s  Lane  at  a  Packer's,"  *'  Thomas  White  at  the  Blew  Anchor 
in  Lumbard   Street."      The  first  directory  containing  the  numbers  of 
houses  is   the  'London  Directory*  for  1778,  and  Kent's  directory  for 
1799  specifically  states  that  it  contains  the  *'  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  Directors  of  companies,  persons  in  public  business,  merchants,  and 
other    traders  .  .  .  with    the  numbers  as   they  are    affixed    to    their 
houses,    agreeable    to    the    late  Acts    of    Parliament."      Johnstone's 
Commercial  Guide  and  Street  Directory  for  1817  gives  a  clastification 
of  trades,  etc. 

There  is  one  last  aspect  of  London  maps  which  will  interest  all  lion- 
donors.  This  is  the  collection  of  the  information  which  shows  the 
gradual  growth  of  London.     The  earliest  map  of  this  kind  known  to 
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#06  is  one  whioh  was  published  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  water 
supply  in  1869.  This  map  shows  extensions  from  1560  to  1745,  thence 
to  1818,  thenoe  to  1834,  thence  to  1867,  and  some  few  suburban 
extensions. 

A  better  view  of  the  growth  of  London,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
froin  the  various  Estate  Acts,  which  were  passed  to  enable  entailed  estates 
to  be  let  for  a  term  of  years  on  lease.  A  few  months  before  his  all  too 
early  death,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  m.p.,  drew  up  a  map  from 
the  great  collection  of  private  Estate  Acts  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
he  gave  this  to  me.  It  shows  eight  different  extensions — from  the  city 
walls  to  1658,  from  1658  to  1668,  thence  to  1745,  thence  to  1799,  thence 
to  1832,  then  the  1882  extension,  next  from  1832  to  1852,  and  finally 
from  1862  to  1887.  Thus  is  shown  the  ever- widening  area  creeping 
along  the  highways,  and  gradually  filling  in  until  at  last  the  monster 
city,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  one  vast  extent  of  bricks  and  mortar 
with  little,  if  any,  architectural  purpose  or  design,  with  unlovely 
houses  in  unlovely  streets — a  city  spoiled  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
delight  by  the  unthinking  hands  of  the  modem  Englishman. 

The  first  extension  is  along  the  river-bank  to  Westminster  on  the 
north  and  South wark  on  the  south,  showing  the  river  to  have  been  the 
principal  highway  of  the  city.  The  next  extension,  jast  after  the  Fire, 
is  north  of  the  city  area  towards  Old  Street.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  (1745)  we  get  a  great  extension  all  round  up  to  Hyde  Park  on  the 
west,  just  north  of  Oxford  Street,  Theobald*s  Road,  and  Old  Street  on 
the  north,  to  Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  on  the  east.  Another  fifty 
years  (1799)  we  have  a  further  fringe  of  narrow  dimensions  penetrating 
to  Enightsbridge  on  the  west,  creeping  up  Edgware  Boad,  taking  in  the 
southern  part  of  Marylebone,  extending  to  Camden  Town,  adding  to  the 
1745  extension  in  the  east  a  narrow  belt  all  round,  and  finally  showing  the 
first  great  extension  in  north  Lambeth  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In 
1832  the  Eegent's  Park  district  on  the  north,  a  large  district  of  Lambeth 
on  the  south,  and  a  further  extension  of  Bermondsey  and  Southwark 
are  the  principal  features.  Islington,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  Mile  End  also  filled  up  at  this  date,  together  with  a  little 
bit  of  Greenwich.  In  1862  the  great  era  of  building  set  in,  and  all 
round  the  boundary  of  the  1832  limits  we  have  gpreat  extensions.  The 
next  stage  is  1887,  which  again  shows  an  extension  of  the  building 
area  all  round  the  map ;  and  now  twenty  years  later  we  have  scarcely 
any  boundary  of  London  left,  for  building  has  gone  on  spreading  into 
Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Essex  at  a  pace  which  almost  defies  the 
cartographer. 

I  cannot,  however,  finish  my  all-too-imperfect  account  of  the  story 
of  London  maps  on  a  dismal  note.  The  streets  along  which  we  walk 
are  historic  spots.  Great  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  have  trodden 
them  for  ages.     I  do  not  know  whether  a  map  of  London  appeals  to 
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most  people  as  it  appeals  to  me.    It  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  ideas,  all« 
sorts  of  romances,  all  sorts  of  desires.    To  take  the  map  of  a  giTen  date 
and  walk  throngh  the  streets  it  depicts,  and  to  note  the  remaina  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  historic,  is  a  delight  which  only  those. who  have 
tried  to  accomplish  it  can  understand.    It  makes  one  love  strange  rentes 
and  strange  places.    I  always  prefer  to  go  through  the  crooked  and  now 
uninteresting  Marylebone  Lane  to  the  straight  lines  of  Baker  Street  and 
Wigmore  Street.    I  love  the  courts  out  of  St  James's  Street,  for  throngh 
them  Samuel  Sogers  led  Fenimore  Cooper  to  the  theatre  in  order  to 
avoid  the  throng  and  the  mud  of  the  streets*     I  delight  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city,  where,  on  any  Sunday,  you  may  see  quiet  retired 
nooks  containing  houses  with  beautiful  doorways  and  quite  magnificent 
architecture.     As  an  example,  there  are  parallel  to  each  other  from 
Lower  Thames  Street  to  Eastcheap  and  little  Tower  Street  three  lanes, 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Love    Lane,  and    Botolph    Lane,     ^hey  lie   dose 
together,  a  little  paved  alley,  called  Church  Passage,  connecting  St. 
Mary-at-Hill  with  Love  Lane;  Botolph  Alley  leading  from  the  latter 
into  Botolph  Lane,  where  stands  the  church  of  St.  George,  with  which 
is  united  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate.     In  a  courtyard  that 
might  well  escape  the  passers-by,  entered  as  it  was  through  an  archway 
of  the  most  unassuming  appearance,  there  stood  only  a  short  time  since, 
an  old  and  beautiful  house.    It  was  placed  with  its  back  to  Love  Lane, 
while  the  front  looked  out  on  a  square  paved  with  cobbles,  and  sur- 
rounded   with    buildings   presumably    much    more  modem   than  the 
mansion.     The  hall   occupied  the  whole  depth  of  the  house;    it  was 
over  30  feet  long,  and  nearly  20  wide.     A  double  sweep  of  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  front  door,  and  we  could  stand  on  the  wide  level 
flagging  at  the  top  and  look  over  the  iron  rails,  gazing  round  the 
quiet  courtyard  and  peeping  down  at  the  big  dog-kennel  formed  by 
leaving  an   opening  under  the  steps;  and   the   "dog-lick,"  hollowed 
out  of  solid  stone  pavement,  ran  below.*     If  this  is  a  true  description, 
the  destruction  of  such  a  house  is  only  a  little  less  scandalous  than  the 
destruction  of  Crosby  Hall. 

Then  there  are  the  closed-in  courts  at  the  back  of  the  Strand  and  in 
Holborn.  These  are  not  only  the  last  relics  of  places  where  Samuel 
Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  a  host  of  others 
dwelt  or  congregated,  but  they  are  the  still  living  survivals  of  old  inns, 
the  centres  of  London  life  for  ages.  Not  only  the  side  streets,  but  the 
backs  of  houses  should  receive  attention.  I  always  get  to  the  backs 
of  houses  in  old  streets  whenever  I  can,  for  one  comes  upon  unexpected 
glimpses  of  the  country  aspect  of  London  parishes — long,  slanting 
red-tiled  roofs,  and  buildings  of  much  simple  beauty.  No  one  knows 
how  much  of  old  London  is  still  left  to  us  in  these  out-of-the-way 
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places.  The  maps  of  London  will  still  lead  us  to  them,  or  what  remains 
of  them,  if  we  use  the  maps  properly,  and  London,  under  their 
guidance,  will  assume  some  of  its  past  glories,  and  present  to  its 
modern  citizens  a  city  to  be  proud  of  and  to  think  about,  as  much 
on  account  of  its  picturesqueness  as  of  its  greatness. 


Before  the  paper,  the  President :  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  as  most  of  yon  probably  live  in  London — at  any  rate,  for  part 
of  the  year — and  must  be  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Gomme's  name  at  the  foot  of 
our  countless  public  notices.  For  he  is  the  chief  permanent  official  of  that  County 
Council — the  greatest  municipality  in  the  world — under  whose  watchful  care  we 
live  and  move  (in  their  tramcars)  and  carry  on  our  avocations  in  comfort ;  while  the 
County  Council  themselves  perform  their  multifarious  public  work  under  conditions 
of  discomfort  which  no  other  civilized  capital  would  tolerate.  But  there  are  signs 
of  a  change  in  that  respect,  and  when  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  the  next 
century  listens  to  a  paper  on  London,  there  may  be  thrown  on  the  screen  a  photo- 
graph of  a  County  Hall  not  unworthy  of  the  metropoUs  of  the  Empire. 

Having  necessarily  to  speak  of  the  County  Council  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Gomme,  let  me  first  add  that  we  welcome  here  to-night  a  number  of  their  members — 
including  chairmen  past,  present,  and  future — and  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  very  earliest  and  most  famous  of  their  chairmen — Lord  Rosebery— explaining 
that  he  could  not  come,  as  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  is  dining  with  him. 

To  the  great  hody  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society  scattered  over  the  glohe,  Mr. 
Gomme's  name  is  known  in  a  very  different  connection.  We  recognize  him  as  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  in  this  country  on  folklore,  upon  which  he  has  written  very 
extensively.  I  believe  that  he  founded  the  Folk  Lore  Society.  Moreover,  as  an 
expert  archaeologist  and  sociologist,  he  has  produced  many  valuable  contributions 
on  that  most  interesting  and  important  subject,  *^  Village  Commimities,"  as  al«o  on 
Local  Institutions  generally  and  the  principles  of  Local  Government.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  advantage  of  reading  his  latest  work — published  in  1907 —  on  *  The 
Governance  of  London ; '  but  I  understand  that  it  deals  with  the  various  forms  of 
the  local  governments  of  London  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  in  this  work  he 
has  maintained  and  e^en  surpassed  the  high  level  of  his  previous  works. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Mr.  GK>mme  might  be  induced  to  give  us  this  paper,  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  a  keen  recognition  of  the  special  interest  ot  the 
subject  and  a  doubt  whether  it  was  strictly  geographical,  or  more  fitting  for  the 
Historical  Society.  But  that  doubt  was  only  momentary.  For  cartography  is  the 
very  basis  of  geography  ;  and  we  do  occasionally  indulge  at  these  meetings  in  the 
luxury  of  historical  geography.  Moreover,  we  recognize  that  our  scieuce  is  not  only 
essentially  human  in  its  ultimate  aims,  but  that  one  of  its  most  purely  scientific 
branches  deals  objectively  with  the  mutual  interactions  of  mankind  and  their 
physical  environment.  The  magnitude  of  London,  its  influence  on  the  human  race, 
and  the  way  in  which  bath  the  extent  and  the  mode  of  its  growth  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  determined  by  its  geographical  conditions, 
including  of  course  in  thei^e  its  very  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  differentiaie  the 
story  of  its  maps  from  ordinary  local  topography  and  local  history. 

Following  the  usual  practice  here,  Mr.  Gouime  will  deliver  only  such  portions 
of  his  paper  as  are  permitted  by  the  limitations  of  our  time  and  by  the  exhibition 
of  explanatory  photographs  on  the  screen.  His  paper  will,  as  usual,  be  publiMhed 
in  lull  in  the  Oeographical  Journal,  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  coiuplete 
paper,  even  without  the  advantage  of  pictorial  representation  which  we  to-night  shall 
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enjoy,  will  be  read  with  exceptional  interest  in  distant  parts  of  the  Elmpire,  wlierft 
it  will  probably  be  reproduced  in  their  local  magazines  and  Dewspapera.  For 
although  the  majority  of  our  English-speaking  brothers  in  those  regions  know  tliat 
they  will  probably  never  visit  London,  they  still  turn  their  mental  Tision  with 
interest  and  affection  towards  the  historic  Centre  and  the  living  heart  of  our  oonunoa 
country,  the  British  Empire. 

After  the  paper,  Mr.  Perot  Habbis  :  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportonitj  of 
saying  two  things.    First  of  all,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unfit  if  I  thimlr  Mr. 
Gomme  for  the  very  interesting  paper  he  has  read,  and  if  I  express  the  opini<m  thii 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  London  to  have,  in  the  chief  official  of  its  principsl 
governing  body,  one  who  is  so  interested  in  and  so  fuU  of  knowledge  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  London.    I  think  both  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  London 
and  the  inhabitants  of  London  generally  do  want  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  London,  in  the  many  matters  of  interest  which  those  who  walk  about 
can  discover  in  London.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Gk)nime  would  take 
many  of  us  for  a  walk  through  London,  we  should  have  a  very  interesting  walk.    I 
cannot  venture  as  an  expert  to  discourse  upon  London  maps,  though  I  hope  we  may 
hear  some  expert  remarks  from  others  present.    I  only  desire  both  to  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  have  been  here  and  listened  to  this  lecture  by  Mr.  Gk>nime,  and 
also  our  obligations  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  the  treat  they  have  afforded  us. 
Sir  John  Benb  :  I  am  delighted  to  be  associated  with  my  friend  Mr.  Percy 
Harris  in  giving  thanks  to  our  clerk,  Mr.  Gt)mme,  for  his  admirable  lecture.     We 
are  very  much  indebted  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  bringing  the  London 
County  Council  together  in  this  delightful  fashion  to-night      I  am  hound  to 
say  I  have  been  altogether  charmed  with  this  delightful  lecture.    I  do  feel  that 
one  result  of  this  admirable  lecture  may  be  that  we  may  all  be  more  than  ever  proud 
of  this  London  of  ours.    I  am  not  speaking  in  any  party  spirit,  because  it  does  not 
apply  to  this  particular  instance,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  sincerely  sorry  the 
other  day  when  Crosby  Hall  passed  away  in  such  a  summary  manner.     But,  any- 
way, we  are  here  to  increase  our  interest  in  the  story  of  London,  and,  I  am  perfectly 
sure,  to  join  hands  in  making  it  a  noble  and  great  city.    I  commend  the  study  of 
London  to  every  one,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  whatever  label  we  may  hear, 
we  are  all  one  in  our  desire  to  make  our  city  worthy  of  this  great  empire. 

Sir  Herbebt  Jektll  :  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  anything,  because,  interesting 
as  Mr.  Gomme*s  paper  has  been,  it  is  related  to  the  past,  whereas  I  might  say  my 
interest  lies  mainly  in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Gomme  could .  have  shown  us  a  map  of 
London,  say,  of  1920,  it  would  have  been  of  surpassing  interest,  and  would  have 
given  us  some  indication  of  what  we  might  hope  to  see  in  the  years  that  lie  before 
us.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  antiquary,  or  to  have  any  knowledge  of  these  things 
which  Mr.  Gomme  has  spoken  to  us  about,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  lecture  was  that  which  related  io  the  detailed  maps,  such  as  the  map  which 
was  drawn,  he  says,  by  John  Evelyn  of  his  estate  at  Deptford.  I  can  only  join  in 
the  chorus  of  approbation  for  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gomme*s  paper,  and  the  extreme 
interest  of  what  he  has  been  good  enough  t6  tell  us  thid  evening. 

Mr.  Ordish  :  Mr.  Gomme  has  taken  us  over  such  A  vast  area,  that  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  sentences  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  raise  one's  voice  in  the 
general  vote  of  thanks.  In  the  maps  of  the  Elizabethan  period  which  Mr.  Gomme 
has  shown  us,  you  may  have  observed  that  there  was  a  territorium  called  Scotland 
near  Charing  Cross,  and  near  the  Towef  one  Called  Wales.  Germany  was  repre- 
sented in  a  district  called  Petit  Ahnaine,  6t  thd  Steelyard,  in  Upper  Thames  Street ; 
there  was  a  Petit  France  in  Westminster,  and  another  in  London  itself.  The 
numerous  Dutch  colony  assembled  for  worship  in  the  church  of  Austin  Friarsi 
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wbich  WB3  specially  set  apart  for  their  use.  Indeed,  our  London  of  that  period, 
Binall  u  it  WiB,  in  these  microcOBmB  of  nationaliliea  represeotad  a  large  i»art  of 
the  map  of  Europe.  On  the  facade  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  which  you  Kaw  ou  one 
of  the  slides,  built  by  Oreaham,  wsb  an  inscription  in  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  and 
other  European  languagea.  Merchants  assembled  within  that  bourse  were  attired 
in  the  cubtume  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  and  the  confusion  of  tonguea 
WOK  likened  by  Dukker,  the  Elizabethan  dramaliBt,  to  that  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Thua  it  was  that  the  capital  wa»  representative  and  imperial  then,  in  those  days  of 
CJuecii  Boae,  as  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  Gumme  has  shown  us  the  t«rritorium  of  Roman 
London,  and  to  all  of  us  present  it  must  have  occurred  that  that  territorium  is 
being  bfiju^ht  ngaiu  into  touch  with  the  centre  by  the  oxpatiHion  of  London,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  means' of  communication  which  are  multiplying  iu  erery 
direction.  It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  all  residents  in  those  outlying  districts 
to  realize  that  at  one  time  that  part  which  has  now  come  near  to  Lundun  was  also 
in  Koman  limes  attached  to  London, 

Mr.  MAciitNDEii:  Although  Mr.  Oomme  was  good  enough  to  send  me  Lis  paper 
before  the  meeting,  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  occupied  to-day,  and  had  not  time  to 
read  it,  and  therefore  I  am  dependent  uixin  what  he  has  said.  But  1  do  not  think 
any  one  can  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  to  which  Mr,  Qonime  girea 
hiiuseir,  and  as  of  course  a  portion  of  his  audience  is  very  much  interested  iu  the 
rates,  it  s^ems  to  me  of  some  imiwrtance  to  say  ttiat  there  is  a  practical  aspect  to 
what  Mr.  Gomme  has  been  treating  us  to  this  evening.  1  was  much  struck  with 
bis  archieological  habit  of  going  to  his  work  by  the  by-wjys,  the  Marylebone  High 
Street,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Well,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  London  County  Council,  au  eYCoUont  investment  fur  the 
ratepayers,  if  for  each  of  the  chief  districts  of  London,  five  or  six,  they  isdue  a 
special  set  of  maps  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  schools.  If  you  could  once 
imbue  a  large  portion  of  the  young  citizens  of  London  with  the  arohujological 
enthusiasm,  they  might  in  the  future  follow  the  narrow  ways  in  going  to  their 
business,  and  so  solve  the  traffic  problem  for  us.  But  serioufily,  I  cannot  hdp 
feeling  that  if  Mr.  Qomme  could  induce  the  Education  Committee  to  do  something 
of  this  kind,  he  would  be  doing  a  most  valuable  thing.  I  believe  that  the  chililroQ 
can  be  got  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  names  of  the  streets  winch  they  know, 
and  in  the  curious  turns  of  those  streets,  to  be  pieced  together  so  as  to  reveal  various 
past  Londons.  It  seems  to  me  of  real  political  importance  to  tincture  the  minds  of 
the  young  with  the  historical  sense,  which  is  not  to  be  got  by  merely  learning 
from  a  text-book.  The  slow  mending  and  altering  of  things  over  a  long  period  in 
a  given  district  of  London  would  be  a  most  valuable  lesson  in  practical  citiMnship, 
and  would  appeal  to  the  very  concrete  imagination  of  children  in  a  way  that  a 
more  abetTBct  teaching  would  not. 

With  icgard  to  Park  Lane,  may  I  note  that  the  Edgeware  Rond  does  not  lead 
straight  into  tlie  lower  part  of  Park  J.anf.  I  susjMict  that  in  the  north-eaet  comer  of 
Hyde  Park  some  other  cause  than  the  old  village  community  has  been  at  ivork. 
There  looks  to  me  something  very  much  tike  an  encroachment  on  the  commun  land 
of  the  community  which  has  given  that  odd  kink  in  an  otherwise  Koman  str.iight- 
ness  of  line  from  the  Edgeware  Itoad  to  Piccadilly,  and  when  I  sec  the  agitators  on 
Sunday  afternoon  take  possession  of  that  very  corner,  I  cannot  hel[)  feeling  that  a 
sense  of  history  might  possibly  give  them  a  power  of  appealing  to  facta  in  the 
very  locality  in  which  they  stand. 

One  other  point.  The  date  for  the  Agas  map  was  given  as  15T1,  but  upon  that 
map,  on  the  Uoyal  Arms,  is  the  lion  of  Scotland.  I  suppose  that  the  map  was 
reprinted  at  a  later  time,  but  so  doubt  Mr.  Qomme  will  explain, 
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Mr.  GoHME :  I  feel  that  I  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  those  gentlflinfln 
who  have  joined  in  the  discussion  for  the  unanimous  opinion  they  have  been  good 
enough  to  express  on  my  lecture,  hut  my  lecture  would  not  hare  been  poeuble  if 
it  were  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  London  County  Council  in  exhibiting  the  maps 
and  the  other  documents  in  the  tea-room ;  to  the  London  Topographical  Socieiy, 
whose  reproductions  of  some  of  these  maps  have  been  so  very  delightful ;  and  to  a 
few  kind  friends  who  have  helped  me  with  the  slides,  and  lent  me  some  of  them — 
my  friend  Mr.  Ordish,  in  particular.    I  should  like,  also,  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
council  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in  the  direction  that  my  friend  Mr.  Mac- 
kinder  has  just  pointed  out.    It  is  not  only  publishing  its  early  mannacript  recorda^ 
but  it  is  recording  on  historical  houses  the  names  of  those  who  have  niade  them 
historical.    It  is  also  at  the  present  moment  inaugurating  a  series  of  lectures  by 
Mr.  Vickera  on  the  History  of  London,  so  that  in  these  various  directians  the 
council  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to  teach  the  young  citizens  something  of  the  city  in 
which  they  live.    I  am  afraid  that  my  imagination,  good  as  it  is,  would  not  mable 
me  to  produce  the  map  that  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  is  so  anxious  to  obtaio,  namely, 
London  iu  twenty  years'  time.    Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  alluding  to  Sir  John  Evelyn 
and  his  love  of  gardening,  reminds  me  that  I  happen  to  possess  a  rather  scarce  tract 
by  John  Evelyn,  which  advocates  the  fascinating  idea  of  removing  the  smoke 
nuisance  of  London.    It  suggests  how,  in  olden  times,  problems  were  then  much 
what  they  are  at  the  present  moment.    Mr.  Ordish,  alluding  to  various  localities 
known  as  Petit  France  and  other  similar  names  indicatiug  and  showing  the  residence 
of  foreigners,  reminds  me  of  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  one  of  our  old  chroniclers, 
Richard  of  Devizes,  I  think,  who  describes  a  traveller's  journey  through  England 
from  the  various  cities,  and  mentions  London  as  noted  for  being  infested  by  aU 
sorts  of  foreigners.    I  was  immensely  struck  with  Mn  Mackinder,  a  distinguished 
geographer,  suggesting  to  myself,  an  undistiDguished  archsBologist,  the  necessity  for 
making  ancient  London  better  known.    I  recognize  that  when  a  geographer  thus 
speaks,  he  has  realized  to  the  full  the  practical  conditions  of  such  a  subject.     With 
reference  to  the  two  i>oints  that  Mr.  Mackinder  alluded  to :  as  to  the  connection 
between  Edgeware  Koad  and  Park  Lane,  I  feel  sure  he  is  right  in  suggesting  there 
is  some  twist  at  the  northern  end  whose  history  we  have  lost ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  Agas  map,  I  must  confess  for  the  moment  to  have  made  a  slip  when  I  dated  it 
1561.     I  meant  after  1561,  when  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's  was  destroyed,  but  contain- 
ing evidence  of  details  before  the  date  of  J^mos  I.'s  accession.     Maps  in  those  days 
were  not  done  so  quickly  as  Messrs.  Stanford  do  them  now,  and  alterations  were 
not  made  of  changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  compilation  of  the  map.     I 
beg  leave  to  thank  the  meeting  for  their  attention  and  consideration. 
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By  CARL  SCOTTSBERG,  D.So.,  Leader  of  the  Expedition. 

I.  TiiK  Falkland  Islands. 

AccoMPANiKD  by  Mr.  T.  Halle,  geologist,  I  arrived  at  Port  Stanley, 
October  26,  1907,  on  board  a  P.S.N.C.  steamer.  In  the  early  spring  we 
worked  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  the  town,  where,  however,  the  geology 
is  of  little  interest,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation  much  changed  by 

•  Dated  *•  Punta  Arenas,  April  1, 1908." 
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ooloni^tion.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Falkland  Island  Co.,  Ltd., 
we  soon  got  an  opportunity  to  make  a  jonmey  round  the  West  Falkland 
islands,  November  18.  to  December  7,  visiting  many  places,  especially  the 
outlying  islands,  where  a  naturalist  had  never  been.  December  7  to  11 
were  spent  on  West  Point  island,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
entire  group.  From  here  we  started  to  cross  the  main  island  in  various 
directions  on  horseback,  in  order  to  get  a  detailed  view  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  and  their  explanation  by  the  geological  history  of  the 
place. 

After  having  returned  to  Port  Stanley,  we  set  out  for  a  survey  of 
the  great  East  island.  We  here  met  with  a  most  interesting  field  for 
our  work,  through  the  discovery  that  the  60-K;alled  **  Lafonia,"  i,e.  the 
south-western  part  of  the  East  island,  belongs  to  a  different  geological 
formation  from  the  rest,  namely,  the  Permo-Garboniferous  period  (further 
notes  on  this  matter  are  given  below).  The  expedition  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  survey,  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  our  work. 

On  February  12  the  expedition  left  the  Falklands  for  Punta  Arenas, 
from  which  an  excursion  to  the  unknown  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
has  been  carried  out. 

Geology, — On  this  subject  Mr.  T.  HaUe  makes  the  following  com- 
munication :  — 

'*  The  Devonian  formation,  which  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the 
islands,  was  closely  surveyed,  and  fossils  discovered  in  several  new 
localities.  The  stratigraphical  and  tectonic  conditions,  on  the  West 
island  especially,  proved  to  be  of  interest. 

"  My  most  important  task,  however,  was  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  Permo-Carboniferous  beds  of  the  Gondwana  type. 
Some  fragmentary  plant  fossils,  collected  (1902)  during  the  Swedish 
Antarctic  Expedition,  were  described  by  Prof.  Nathorst  in  Stockholm  under 
the  name  of  PhyUotheca^  sp.,  and  compared  with  a  species  of  Olossopteris 
flora,  but  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  samples  his  determina- 
tion remained  doubtful.  I  have  now  been  able  to  settle  the  question. 
Fossils,  principally  leaves  of  Olossopteris^  occur  in  many  places,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  southern  part  of  East  Falkland,  South  of 
Wickham  Heights,  belongs  to  the  Gondwana  system.  At  the  base  of  the 
Olossopteris  series  I  discovered  a  clay  containing  blocks  and  apparently 
of  glacial  origin,  which  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the  well-known 
moraines  from  other  parts  of  Gondwanaland. 

**  Of  more  recent  formations,  an  interesting  forest-bed,  discovered  on 
West  Point  island  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Felton,  was  made  an  object  of  special 
investigation.  The  bed,  which  contains  great  quantities  of  large 
trunks,  is  covered  by  old  "  flowing-soil,"  and  is  probably  of  pre-glacial 
age.    After  having  been  worked  out,  my  collections  will  give  important 
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information  as  to  the  phyto-geographical  and  climatologioal  oonditioni 
(luring  the  Early  Quaternary.  I  have  also  paid  attention  to  the  other 
Pleistocene  deposits,  as  well  as  to  the  question  of  .ohanges  of  the  level 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  latest  period.  The  reenalt  of  these 
researches  cannot  be  communicated  until  the  obeeryations  and  colleo- 
tions  have  been  thoroughly  studied." 

Botany, — Our  travelis  around  and  across  the  islands  have  given  me  a 
very  good  view  of  the  general  habitas  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  ooUec- 
tion  of  species,  many  for  the  first  time  found  on  the  islands,  or  even  new 
to  science,  may  be  considered  as  very  complete.  The  different  phmt- 
formations  have  been  studied  from  an  ecological  point  of  vie^w.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  vegetation  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains ; 
their  height  is  not  very  great,  the  highest.  Mount  Adam,  only  asoending 
to  2315  feet;  but  I  was  able  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  some  elements, 
characteristic  of  the  Alpine  flora  of  Tierra  del  Faego.  Special  in- 
vestigations were  made  into  the  marine  plant-life  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  I  commenced  in  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  1902. 

Zoology, — In  connection  with  the  algalogical  studies,  specimens  of 
marine  animals  were  secured.  Of  the  terrestrial  fauna,  I  confined  the 
work  to  the  insect  life. 

II.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Survey  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Cami  ♦  (Lago  Faonano),  in  Tierra  del  Fueoo. 

The  great  lake  in  the  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Cami,  has 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  geographical  world,  especially  through 
the  work  carried  out  by  Swedish  scientists.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Argentine-Chilean  commission  for  fixing  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  and  through  which  the  outlines  became  know^,  only  the 
expeditions  of  0.  Nordenskjold,t  in  1895,  and  J.  Gannar  Andersson,}  in 
1902,  have  made  scientific  observations  of  any  importance.  Bnt  the 
former  expedition  never  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake  itself,  and  the 
collections  of  the  latter,  which  visited  only  a  very  limited  tract  of  the 
most  easterly  part,  were  all  lost  in  the  Antarctic,  In  fact,  when  we 
started  on  our  voyage,  we  had  a  clear  field  for  all  sorts  of  geographical, 
geological,  and  biological  work  before  us. 

The  expedition  consisted,  besides  the  author,  of  two  scientista,  Messrs. 
Quensel  and  Halle,  and  two  men.  We  brought  two  tents,  sleeping-hags, 
cameras,  and  various  other  instruments,  a  folding  boat  from  the  Berton 
Boat  Co.,  in  London,  provisions  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and,  finally, 
four  horses.      For  the  transport  from  Punta  Arenas  to  the  innermost 

*  I  prefer  to  use  this  original  name,  given  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Ona  tribe,  who 
live,  or  at  least  lived,  round  the  lake,  the  one  generally  used  being  of  very  recent  date. 

t  *  Trafi  Ecdolandil.'    Stockholm,  1898. 

X  *  Antarctic,*  part  i.  Stockholm,  1904.  Here  the  name  "Oami"  is  pnbliabed 
on  the  sketoh-map. 
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part  of  Admiralty  inlet,  the  Cliilean  Government,  with  the  great«flt 
liberality,  pnt  tho  small  gnuboat,  the  Uttemul,  at  our  (lisposition.  On 
February  27  and  28, 1908,  we  landed  our  equipment  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Rio  Fontane  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  HioAEopardo,  the  outlet  of  Cami. 

Without  any  luggage,  and  leaving  our  men  behind  in  the  camp,  wo 
at  onoe  eet  out  to  survey  a  tract  for  our  horses  in  the  Azojiardo  valley. 
We  knew  already  that  the  valley  ia  considered  almost  impaeiiable,  and 
we  cnnld  easily  see  that  our  transport  would  meet  with  great  difficulties. 
This  partly  depends  upon  the  terribly  entangled  forests,  where  spiny 
bushes  and  a  chaotic  mass  of  fallen  trees  block  up  the  way  everywhere  ; 
partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  large  peat-bogs.  Norddenskjiild's 
eiperiencc  prevented  us  from  trj'ing  to  use  the  river  Azopardo  for  our 
transjjorts.  We  camjied  that  night  on  the  shore  of  Cami,  and  returned 
the  next  day. 

Our  doubts  as  to  the  valley  being  suitable  for  horses  were  oonflrmed. 
We  took  the  baggage  in  two  turns,  hut  were  able  to  do  only  half  the 
distance  in  this  manner:  at  the  first  trial  each  horse  was  "bogged" 
nine  times  on  an  average,  had  to  be  unloaded,  and  beljied  in  its  struggle 
to  get  out  of  the  dreadful  peat.  But  our  destination  was  Cami,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  we  had  to  carry  everything  on  our  backs,  a  very  doubtful 
pleasure  indeed,  and  rather  trying.  On  March  7,  however,  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  shore  iu  a  little  bay  between  the  rivers  Azopaido  and 
Botbeder.  It  Eeems  perhaps  strange  that  a  distance  of  lu  miles 
takes  such  a  tim^  to  travel,  but  ,in  this  case  one  must  not  judge  fiom 
mere  figures.  We  soon  found  that  at  least  the  west  part  of  the  lake,  u 
to  details,  le  incorrect  on  the  maps,  and  Halle  at  once  started  his  carto* 
graphical  work,  resulting  in  a  sketch-map  of  tjiis  part  in  1 :  100,000, 
and  a  s]:«cial  plan  pf  the  surrpundingg  of  oar  statioq  in  1  :  200,000. 

From  the  station  three  excursions  were  made.  The  purpose  of  the 
first  was  to  find  the  pass  that  Nordenskjald  from  a  Olstanoe  had  seen 
cut  through  the  Cordillera  scuth  of  Cami,  and  where  he  supposed  that 
it  would  he  possible  to  travel  as  far  aa  lo  Acigama  (Lago  Roca)  and 
Lapataia,  a  bay  iu  the  Beagle  channel.  On  March  10,  Queuael  and 
I  myself,  accompanied  by  the  German  Pagels,  left  tlie  station  and 
climbed  the  steep  mountain  south  of  it.  After  some  work  we  reached 
a  crest  about  S500  feet  above  seaUeveL  From  this  point  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  interior  down  to  the  Darwin  mountains,  and  of  the 
elaborate  system  of  "  quebradas,"  partly  with  glaciers,  from  which  small 
rivers  flow  down  to  Betiieder  and  Azopardo,  But  we  also  discovered 
that  we  had  been  misled  by  the  maps  to  take  a  somewhat  wroug  way, 
and  had  to  descend  to  the  Betbeder  valley,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night.  The  following  day  we  travelled  up  the  valley  and  found  the 
pass,  not  far  from  which  we  again  camped.  Immediately  Qnensel  and 
I  amended  the  monntala  ridge  that,  on  the  map  of  the  boundary  oom- 
misaon,  ia  oalled  Tierra  Valdivieso,  to  the  east  of  the  pass,  and  soon 
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got  a  good  view  of  the  country.  On  the  opporite  side  of  the  pwH  Ikt 
a  beautiful  mountain^  the  highest  on  the  ridge,  with  apparently  inao- 
cessible  summits,  probably  exceeding  5000  feet,  and  fine  i^laoien. 
It  received  the  name  Mount  Svea.  A  heavy  snowatomi  and  the 
approaching  darkness  soon  made  us  return  to  our  oamp.  On  the  12Ui 
we  woke  up  finding  our  sleeping-bags  covered  with  anoir  and  the 
landscape  shining  in  a  winter  aspect.  Following  onr  traok  of  the 
preceding  day,  we  crossed  the  main  ridge,  and  probably  wexe  the  fint 
to  obtain  the  view  we  now  had  at  our  feet.  From  the  paas  a  Tallej 
ran  to  the  south-east ;  this  must  be  the  Acigami  valley.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  itself,  but  a  curve  "wbb  in  our  way. 
Winding  in  infinite  turns,  a  river  flows  down  the  valley,  called  by  bi 
Rio  Rojas,  after  the  chief  of  the  naval  station  in  Punta  Arenaa,  Admiral 
F.  Rojas,  to  whom  the  expedition  owes  a  great  deal.  In  a  "valley,  a 
branch  from  the  main  one,  we  discovered  a  small  lake  with  an  outlet 
to  Rio  Rojas.  We  returned  to  our  camp  through  the  pass,  where  i 
number  of  small  ponds  are  situated.  In  the  mean  time,  Pagels,  sent 
out  to  shoot  a  guanaco  for  provisions — what  he  also  did — had  climbed 
a  mountain  to  the  west  of  the  Rojas  valley,  and  it  appeared  that  from 
there  he  had  seen  Tendagaia  and  the  Beagle  channel.  With  the  aid 
of  bearings  and  sketches  we  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  map  of  the  unknown  interior  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  We 
had  intended  to  travel  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rojas  valley;  the 
next  day  was  foggy,  and,  our  time  being  very  limited,  we  had  to  retuni 
to  our  station,  which  was  reached  on  the  14th. 

From  Cami,  Halle  made  an  excursion  to  the  mountains  north  of 
Lago  Deseado.     He  reports  the  going  to  be  very  trying  over  steep 
forest-clad  mountains.     The  lake  is  not  very  well  laid  down  on  the 
maps.     As  mentioned  above,  we   brought  a  canvas  boat.     After  some 
work  near  the  station,  in  order  to  try  the  boat,  which  was  found  excel- 
lent, I  set  out  on  the  IGth  with  Pagels,  following  the  south  shore  and 
making   interesting  geological   and   botanical  observations.      For  the 
evening  we  landed   on   a  little   island,  about   17   miles  to  the   east 
from  the  west  end ;  we  thought  it  a  good  starting-point  for  the  sound- 
ings.    But  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.     For  two  days  we  had  to  wait 
on  our  island,  the  sea  running  so  high  that  wo  could  not  venture  a 
journey  in  our  little  nutshell.     In  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  weather 
became  calm,  and  we  started  our  work,  returning  to  the  station.     The 
soundings  showed  that  the  depth  slowly  increases  towards  the  east; 
the  greatest  depth  I  got  between  the  island  and  the  north  shore  was  71 
fathoms.     There  is  a  report  of  "  150  fathoms,  no  bottom,"  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake.    Next  summer  I  intend  to  try  some  soundings  in  the  east  part. 

We  returned  to  the  station  early  on  the  19th,  and  Halle  came  back 
the  same  day.  Having  finished  the  work  in  the  Azopardo  valley,  we 
moved  to  our  first  camp  at  Admiralty  inlet,  under  very  unfavourable 
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oircnmstances ;  rain  every  day  had  made  tbe  peat-bogs  worse  than  ever, 
and  all  the  little  brooks  had  grown  to  rushing  streams,  forming  a  serious 
obstacle. 

On  the  26th,  the  Huemul  arrived,  and  two  dajs  after  we  were  back  in 
Punta  Arenas. 

Of  "the  special  soientifio  researches  I  can  only  communicate  the 
following : — 

Geology, — Mr.  Quensel's  studies  of  the  rocks  in  Mount  Hope,  and  the 
mountains  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  lake,  will  probably  permit  a 
parallelization  of  the  Fuegian  with  the  Patagonian  cordillera.  Of 
special  interest  is  his  discovery  of  the  lakkolitic  nature  of  Mount  Svea 
— ^the  rock  forms  a  new  link  in  the  series  of  volcanic  rooks  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  east  Cordilleras. 

Through  Quensel's  observations  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  the  Azopardo 
valley,  and  my  own  round  the  shores  of  Cami,  we  have  come  to  the 
following  opinion  as  to  the  geographical  development  of  the  valley  : — 
Admiralty  inlet — Azopardo — Cami,  to  which  system  also  belongs  a 
valley  north  of  Mount  Hope,  ending  in  Admiralty  inlet  and  Cami.  At 
a  late  epoch  of  the  glacial  age  the  ice-divide  lay  across  the  Azopardo 
valley ;  one  stream  ran  to  the  west  to  Admiralty  inlet,  another  to  the 
east,  in  the' Cami  valley.  It  seems  probable  that  the  lakes  were  dammed 
up  at  the  east  end,  where  it  then  ought  to  have  had  an  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  its  present  westerly  outlet, 
the  river  Azojmrdo,  dates  from  a  very  late  or  even  post-glacial  time ; 
this  was  proved  by  Quensers  survey  of  the  river-bed.  For  a  more 
positive  opinion  forther  observations  are  necessary. 

Botany, — The  land  round  the  west  end  of  Cami  is  of  great  phyto- 
geographical  interest.  Here  we  have  to  look  for  the  limit  between 
the  two  types  of  forests :  the  evergreen  and  the  deciduous.*  During  my 
boat  journey  I  fixed  the  place  where  the  latter  type  takes  the  place  of 
the  former.    On  the  detailed  studies  I  cannot  enter  here. 

I  g^t  many  good  opportunities  to  study  the  Alpine  flora,  of  which  we 
knew  little  before. 

Zoology, — Concerning  the  zoological  results  I  can  but  say  that  dredge 
and  net  probably  brought  up  some  interesting  creatures  from  the  lake. 


A  PICTURE  OF  JAN  MATEN  IN  1639. 

By  Sir  ICARTIK  CONWAY. 

At  the  sale  of  some  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  pictures  the  other  day 
at  Christie's  there  appeared  an  interesting  early  Arctic  painting,  which 


*  See  my  paper  in  thU  Joumalf  1904, 
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was  aoqnired  by  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  It  now  hangs  in  that 
gallery.  It  was  signed  ^'0.  D.  Man,"  and  dated  1639.  It  depicts 
the  Dutch  whale  cookeries  on  Jan  Mayen  island  in  full  activity.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  where  the  principal  Dutch  whaling 
centre  was  situated,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  Amsterdam  workmen  who 
are  represented.  In  the  background  on  the  left  the  snowy  peak  of 
Beerenberg  rises  with  exaggerated  abruptness.  The  middle  distance 
is  occupied  by  ships  and  by  whale-boats  pursuing  their  prey.  In  front 
is  a  cookery  in  full  work,  with  a  dead  whale  drawn  up  close  by  being 
flensed.  The  cookery  is  equipped  with  two  elaborate  and  well-contrived 
furnaces  to  boil  the  blubber  in  the  coppers.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
tables  on  each  side,  where  rows  of  men  are  engaged  cutting  the  blubber 
small  and  shovelling  it  into  tanks,  whence  the  coppers  are  fed.  The 
structural  parts  of  the  furnaces  are  built  of  red-brick,  and  have  been 
plastered,  but  the  plaster  is  already  peeling  off.  Men  carry  big  lumps 
of  blubber  on  hand-barrows  from  the  whale  to  the  tables.  Quite  in 
the  foreground  are  the  principal  men  of  the  expedition,  doubtless 
portraits.  A  little  way  behind,  on  the  right,  are  the  cooperages  and 
other  huts.  On  the  left,  too,  are  the  great  capstans  by  which  the 
whales  were  hauled  ashore.  In  fact,  we  here  have  a  complete  repre- 
sentation, excellently  painted,  of  an  Arctic  cookery,  such  as  we  find 
described  as  existing  in  even  more  considerable  development  about  this 
time  at  Spitsbergen,  and  especially  at  Smeerenburg.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  so  that  the  painter  must 
have  been  Comelis  de  Man.  If  so,  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  visited  Jan  Mayen  and  made  this  picture,  for  it  was  evidently 
painted  on  the  spot,  or  from  studies  made  by  the  artist  himself  on  the 
spot.  Dutch  artists  in  those  days  were  remarkably  precocious.  There 
is  no  sign  of  immaturity  about  this  work.  De  Man  is  recorded  as 
"having  a  strong  inclination  for  travel."  There  is  no  known  record 
of  a  visit  by  him  to  the  Arctic  regions.  He  spent  nine  years  wandering 
about  Europe.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and 
interiors,  though  doubtless  many  of  his  pictures  exist  under  the  names 
of  other  artists. 


THE  CLIMATOLOGY  OF  WEST  TURKESTAN.* 

By  W.  B.  BIOKMEBS. 

Of  a  highly  specialized,  statistical,  and  mathematical  scieDce  like  meteorology,  the 
geographer  can  only  appreciate  the  general  results.    These  do  not  begin  to  arrive 


•  *ZuT   Meteorologie  von  Wost-Turkeetan.*     Heinz  von    Fioker.      Wien,  1907. 
•  PenksohB.  d.  BfathenL-Naturw.  Kl.  d.  K.  A.  d.  Wi«8»*  vol.  31, 35  pp.,  1  Map. 
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until  mapping  and  colonization  have  reached  an  advanced  staga.    Up  till  th«n  tfan 
climate  of  the  country  is  descrihed  in  the  terms  of  its  effect  upon  the  imnpholo^^ca], 
hotanica],  and  economical  features  of  the  district.    The  conditioDs  of  surfiu^e  and 
life  are  the  standard  of  comparison,  fitfully  interspersed  with  the  straggling  fignrsi 
of  a  few  explorers  or  enthusiastic  amateurs.     Meanwhile  the  staid  meteorologist 
has  been  quietly  at  work — that  is  to  say,  he  has  been  founding  statioDBy  and  is 
patiently  awaiting  his  day.    Herr  von  Ficker*s  work  heralds  the  coming  of  mich 
a  day  for  Russian  Turkestan.     Every  one  interested  in  Middle  Asia  will  study 
these  thirty-five  pages  with  that  eagerness  with  which  one  looks  forward  to  a 
confirmation  and  exact  expression  of  those  facts  so  far  comlnned  or  gueMed  at 
in  a  general  way.    Here  at  last  are  the  absolute  figmes,  and  their  meaning  and 
importance  are  made  clear  to  everybody  by  the  author's  lucid  explanations.     He 
has  found  his  materials  in  the  reports  of  the  Russian  Meteorological  Seryice»  which 
is  one  of  the  best  organized  in  the  world,  some  say  the  best,  wluch  I  can  well 
believe.     Such  raw  material,  the  accumulation  of  a  decade  of  station  work,  requires 
a  skilful  hand  to  sift  and  reduce  it,  and  to  finally  ofier  it  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
intelligible  reading  matter.    Only  a  trained  meteorologist  can  digest  the  long  rows 
of  observations,  and  if  this  man  is  a  practical  mountaineer  and  traveller  who  has 
already  won  his  spurs  in  Alpine  meteorology,  so  much  the  better.    Picker's  is  the 
first  scientific  epitome  of  Central  Asian  climate,  founded  on  long  series  of  ofiSda 
records.     ''Scientific"  means  *' reduced  to  standard  measures,"  and  an  example 
will  show  this.    Travellers  who  knew  something  about  mountains  in  a  general  way 
had  been  struck  by  the  scarcity  of  snow  on  the  High  Pamirs.     But  when  now 
we  are  told*  that  at  Pamirski  Post,  at  a  height  of  36  iO  metres,  the  yearly  mean  of 
precipitation  is  62*3  mm.  (2^  inches),  we  can  make  exact  comparisons  with  other 
places,  and  then  only  do  we  grasp  the  full  significance  of  figures.    Then  we  learn 
that  Pamirski  Post  is  not  only  extraordinarily  dry  as  a  mountain  locality,  but  even 
drier  than  the  desert  round  Lake  Aral ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  driest  place  in  the 
Duab  of  Turkestan.     The  average  heaviest  rainfall  day  *  in  Tirol,  for  instance,  is 
about  60  mm.,  or  equal  to  the  yearly  average  of  the  Pamir  precipitation. 

The  work  under  review  is  full  of  such  revelations.  The  area  corresponds  to 
what  I  have  tentatively  called  the  Duab  of  Turkestan,  the  land  between  the  two 
rivers  Amu  and  Syr  (Sogdiana).  Only  two  stations  make  an  exception,  Narynsk 
and  Prshevalsk,  which  have  been  included  by  way  of  contrast  to  show  the  transition 
to  the  Tianshan.  The  total  number  of  statious  is  seventeen,  and  the  material 
obtained  from  them  covers  (with  trifling  exceptions)  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Grouping  them  according  to  their  general  nature,  eight  districts  are  obtained, 
such  as  the  northern  steppes  (Kasalinsk,  etc.) ;  the  western  ruin  of  the  mountains 
or  region  of  highe&t  cultivation  (Samarkand,  Jisak,  etc.) ;  the  high  Pamirs, 
etc.  We  arc  introduced  to  over  thirty  tables,  the  result  of  long  and  tedious 
calculations,  and  representing  the  quintessence  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  ^  station- 
years.*'  From  these  tables,  and  a  study  of  geographical  literature,  the  author  draws 
his  conclusions,  discussing  at  length  the  various  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture, 
precipitation,  clouds,  and  winds.  In  this  way  he  gives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  a 
very  complicated  problem.  It  is  impossible  hero  to  do  justice  to  so  concentrated 
a  treatise,  where  almost  every  line  teems  with  new  interest.  Let  us  pick  out 
a  few  facts  at  random.  Kasalinsk  (63  metres  above  sea)  has  a  colder  winter 
than  Irkeshtam  (2850  metres).  Narynsk  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  only 
Pamirski  Post  being  slightly  colder  during  January  and  February,  although 
1600  metres  higher.    The  contrast  between  the  Pamirs  and  a  place  of  similar  height 

*  /.e.  the  mean  from  the  maximum  days  of  many  years. 
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in  the  Alps  is  enormous.  Pamiraki  Post  represents  the  climate  of  the  steppe  at 
3600  metres  in  the  same  way  as  Kasalinsk  at  63  metres.  The  highest  mean  of 
absolute  yearly  extremes  is  at  Pamirski  Post,  67*''4 ;  the  lowest  at  Prshevalsk,  45°*1. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  is  the  ratio  of  decrease  of  temperature  with 
increase  of  height,  which  is  almost  unique.  Khorog  and  Samarkand,  though 
vertically  separated  by  1400  metres,  are  nearly  equally  warm  in  summer,  which 
condition  is  expressed  by  a  gradient  of  only  0^'35.  Comparing  Khorog  to  the  very 
hot  Kerki  (245  metres)  the  mean  gradient  is  still  only  0^*44.  The  low  steppe  at 
Pctro-Alexandrovsk  (85  metres)  and  the  high  steppe  of  Pamirski  Post  (3640  metres) 
are  again  brought  into  close  relationship.  The  differeDces  between  their  monthly 
gradients  are  very  small,  and  the  yearly  rise  and  fall — so  marked  between  any 
other  two  stations — is  almost  entirely  effaced.  It  is  to  its  character  as  a  steppe, 
not  to  its  height,  that  the  High  Pamir  owes  its  climate. 

The  chapters  on  moisture  and  rain  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  all  who  are 
asking  questions  about  the  past  and  future  state  of  Turkestan.  An  absolute 
monthly  minimum  is  attained  at  Kerki  in  August  and  September  (no  precipitation 
at  all) ;  but  the  driest  years  are  at  Pamirski  Post  (62*3  mm.),  Petro-Alexandrovpk 
(97-1  mm.),  and  Kasalinsk  (122  mm.).  The  wettest  month  is  March  at  Djisak 
(84-4) ;  the  wettest  year  at  Prshevalsk  (452*8).  At  Pamirski  Post  the  maximum 
of  water  falls  in  June  (15*4)  and  the  minimum  in  March  (1'6),  while  October, 
November,  and  December  show  an  even  supply  of  2*5,  2*1,  21.  April,  the  wettest 
month  at  Kasalinsk  (16),  runs  the  Pamir  June  pretty  close,  but  Jane  is  the  driest 
at  Kasalinsk. 

There  is  practically  no  snow  in  the  Pamirs  during  winter,  but  the  traveller 
descending  through  the  valleys  of  the  border  mountains  finds  himself  overwhelmed 
by  huge  quantities  of  snow. 

The  longest  periods  of  drought  observed  at  different  places  were  at  follows : 
at  Kasalinsk,  three  months ;  Kerki,  six  months  ;  Tashkent,  four  months ;  Samar- 
kand, five  months  ;  Pamirski  Post,  three  months,  etc. 

The  able  r^sumd  on  the  climate  of  the  Duab  of  Turkestan  would  have  to  be 
quoted  in  extenso  up  to  the  bitter  end,  wMch  speaks  of  the  hopeless  future  of  a 
d^ing  land. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  so  happy  a  choice  of  subject,  no  less 
than  on  his  masterly  treatment  of  it,  which  has  given  us  a  standard  work  of 
reference  that  no  student  of  Central  Asia  can  afford  to  neglect 
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By  Captain  P.  K.  KOZLOFF. 

On  returning  to  our  camp,  we  found  it  literally  besieged  with  natives — men, 
women,  and  children  from  all  parts.  The  Tibetans  were  enormously  interested  in 
all  our  European  things,  especially  the  electric  battery,  which  they  regarded  as 
miraculous.  Later  in  the  day  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  camp  chief- 
tain's corpulent  old  wife,  who  came  under  an  umbrella,  bringing  with  her  a  nice- 
looking  daughter.     The  latter  was  dressed  in  a  red  woollen  dressing-gown,  and  had 


*  Continued  from  p.  534.  The  map  on  p.  651  should  be  substituted  for  that  given 
in  the  first  instalmeut  of  the  paper;  the  former  was  only  provisional,  the  latter  is  baaed 
on  the  materials  which  have  been  definitely  worked  out. 
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not  neglected  to  add  artificial  oolour'to  her  unpolished  Bun-bumed  cheeks.  Several 
other  Tibetan  girls  were  also  there,  all  dressed  in  their  best^  and  all  of  tbam 
behaving  in  the  boldest  manner.  The  chieftain's  wife 'and  these  gididy  weaoohes 
smiled  continually,  she  encouraging  them  openly  to  approach  us.  The  women  and 
girls  were  quite  fearless  in  looking*  into  our  tents.  They  literally  ben^gad  ui^ 
and  Kaznakoff  had,  in  consequence,  no  difficulty  in  1  taking  some  good  photograplis 
of  them.  We  were  told  that  the  morals  of  the  people  in  those  parte  are  veiy 
slack,  and  that  women  are  extremely  free,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Chinese 
officials  when  passing  through  from  Sining  Fu,  to  whom  even  the  parents  them- 
selves  bring  their  daughters.  When  my  young  grenadiers  and  cossscks  sang 
Russian  airs  to  the  concertina,  the  Tibetans  were  wildly  delighted,  'and  tried  to 
imitate  the  **  little  Bussians.*'  Then,  at  a  hint  from  the  ohieftidn's  ootpulent 
spouse,  the  local  beauties  began  to  sing.  Their  songs  and  6tyle  of  singing  were 
no  different  to  those  ordinarily  in  vogue  in  Central  Asia,  but  their  songs  were  full 
of  flattery  and  gratitude  for  our  generosity. 

In  the  evening  the  cMeftain  Namtso-Purzek-Namcbje  ^  returned  from  his  travels. 
He  was  a  tall  old  man  of  some  seventy-seven  summers,  grey-haired,  and  bent. 
I  should  mention  that  Furzek,  as  the  Tibetans  call  him,  is  not  officially  the 
"  bey-khu,"  though  he  has  had  complete  control  of  the  camp  for  many  years,  as, 
when  scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood,  he  gained  the  luve  and  respect  of  his  clan  by  his 
exploits  when  fighting  K'goloks  and  other  Tibetans.  We  were  surprised  that 
letters  and  papers,  given  to  us  in  Sining  Fu,  were  addressed  to  him  by  name  as  the 
official  **  bey-khu,"  as  if  the  real  or  hereditary  chieftain  was  in  no  wise  recognized. 
He  talked  fluently,  but  was  reserved  before  the  large  assembly,  and  we  were 
favourably  impressed  with  him.  As  gifts  he  brought  me  the  fox  and  usual 
offerings,  apologizing,  as  his  son  had  done,  for  not  meeting  us  at  the  boundary  of 
his  camp.  "  It  is  my  fault,"  said  the  old  man.  '*  When  my  son  was  in  Sining 
Fu,  the  '*  tsin-tsai ''  personally  told  him  that  [you  were  to  bo  shown  every  possible 
kindness  if  you  came  to  'our  country.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  on  your 
onward  path."  He  remained  with  us  for  two  or  three  hours,  replying  willingly 
to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  best  place  for  crossing  the  Blue  river,  telling  me  about  the 
country  and  the  people  living  further  to  the  south,  etc.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
shown  our  new  rifles,  and  to  see  the  escort  fire  a  volley  with  them.  We  gratified 
both  his  desires,  and  he  and  his  subordinates  were  greatly  impressed.  Before  he 
departed  I  gave  him  a  revolver,  which  delighted  him  enormously. 

On  the  day  after  Purzek's  visit,  I  and  my  companions  went  to  return  his  call, 
hoping  to  have  another  chance  of  questioning  him  on  various  points.  The  enter- 
tainment was  again  repeated,  after  which  I  asked  him  to  allow  us  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  family,  and  to  show  us  his  troops  on  parade.  He  refused  my 
first  re([uest,  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation  consented  to  the  second,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  the  short  notice  would  unfortunately  prevent  him  from 
being  able  to  collect  many  of  his  men.  When  talking  of  military  matters,  the  old 
man  seemed  to  come  to  life  again  and  to  grow  young:  his  dark  piercing  eyes 
flashed  with  fire,  his  figure  straightened,  and  his  energy  was  remarkable  when 
recalling  to  his  mind  forays  of  olden  days. 

The  evening  before  we  left  to  continue  our  onward  march,  the  promised  review 
was  held.  A  number  of  horsemen  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  level 
ground  close  to  our  camp,  whence  we  were  most  interested  in  watching  them 


•  Rockhlll,  in  his  *  Land  of  the  Lamas,'  pp.  182-185,  calls  him  •*  Namtso  Purdung." 
Purzek,whcn  talking  to  me,  explained  that  ho  remembered  Bockhill  in  1889,  although 
he  did  nut  mention  his  name. 
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practifiiDg  their  feats  of  armB  and  trick-ridiog  on  the  way  to  the  parade-gnnmd. 
At  first  they  cantered  along,  every  now  and  then  taking  a  jump.  Then  they 
increased  the  pace,  and  finally,  with  loud  yells,  they  broke  into  a  gmllop  and  went 
at  full  speed.  Purzek's  eldest  son,  his  assistant^  and  two  twelve-year-old  lads,  all 
in  their  best  clothes  and  on  their  best  ponies,  passed  the  camp  beariDg  themaelTes 
right  well.  The  old  chieftain,  who  all  this  time  was  in  our  camp^  at  length  hiTited 
us  to  accompany  him  to  the  parade-ground,  where  were  collected  twenty-five 
mounted  Tibetans,  who  from  time  to  time  let  ofif  a  shot  as  if  to  show  their  im- 
patience. In  ten  minutes  we  had  reached  the  ground.  The  faces  of  the  riders 
showed  excitement,  and  their  ponies  were  equally  restless,  snortiDg^  rearing,  pavring 
the  ground,  and  anxiously  looking  around.  We  were  first  shown  a  duel  between 
two  men.  One  of  the  horsemen  having  ridden  out  some  30  or  40  paces  in  front  of 
the  remainder  to  represent  an  enemy,  on  the  signal  "  to  commence,"  galloped  off 
as  hard  as  he  could.  He  was  at  once  pursued  by  one  of  the  others,  who  unslung 
his  clumsy  flint  gun  very  iimartly  while  at  full  gallop  and  fired  at  hiiu.  When 
they  had  gone  some  300  or  400  paces,  both  riders  turned  back  in  onr  direction  and 
rehearsed^  in  the  same  manner.  This  time,  however,  they  reversed  places,  the 
attacker  being  pursued  and  doing  all  he  could  to  avoid  the  enemy^s  bullet  by 
leaning  down  on  whichever  side  of  his  pony  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  safety. 
Several  of  the  Tibetan  warriors  were  exceedingly  good  horsemen,  and  performed 
excellent  feats,  especially  the  heir-apparent,  who  was  the  first  to  perform,  and  who 
constantly  brushed  the  ground  with  his  cap  while  going  at  a  gallop.  He  per- 
formed more  often  than  the  others.  Sometimes  he  took  two  rifles,  firing  them 
both  off  as  before ;  and  he  always  did  various  manual  exercises  with  them  pre- 
viously. During  each  performance  the  remaining  Tibetans  shouted,  the  old 
chieftain  always  taking  the  lead,  especially  when  his  own  son  was  in  the  arena. 
Afterwards  eight  of  the  men  gallo^^d  out,  four  of  them  going  on  ahead  again  to 
represent  the  enemy.  This  was  considerably  more  interesting,  both  parties  firing 
going  out  as  well  as  coming  in.  The  full  dress,  the  long  hair  hanging  over  their 
shoulders,  and  their  ugly  features  were  very  effective.  In  a  way,  this  Tibetan 
review  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  onslaughts  of  the  brigand  N'goloks  on  the 
two  occasions  when  they  attacked  the  late  M.  Prjevalsky*s  expedition.  • 

Afterwards  we  saw  some  independent  and  volley  firing ;  but  the  shooting  was 
bad,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  a  huge  heavy  gun,  which  took  three  or  four 
times  the  ordinary  charge  of  powder.  This  gun,  weighing  about  a  pood,  was 
made  locally  out  of  an  enormous  gun-barrel,  which  was  accidentally  found  on  a 
hill  close  by.  For  long  Purzek  and  his  subordinates  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
ascertain  whence  this  weapon  had  come  and  who  had  been  the  owner.  Needless 
to  say,  this  rarity  belongs  to  the  **  bey-khu,"  and  is  only  used  at  home  for  defensive 
purposes.  Having  returned  to  camp  with  Purzek  and  bis  sons,  we  began  to  prepare 
for  our  onward  journey.  Our  guests  remained  with  us  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  old  man,  dropping  his  reserve,  drank  a  fair  quantity  of  alcohol,  with  the  result 
that  he  became  both  comical  and  entertaining.  But  in  spite  of  it,  our  memories 
of  him  and  his  camp  are  of  the  kindliest.  lie  whh  the  first  in  Tibet  to  give  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  he  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  on  our  further  journey, 
providing  excellent  guides  as  well  as  letters  to  friendly  chiefH.  By  playing  upon 
his  reputation  of  being  a  sagacious  and  sensible  man — a  reputation  which  reached 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  cam^i — he  prevailed  upon  others,  through  whose 
country  wc  were  to  pass,  to  assist  us. 

On  July  10,  having  parted  with  him,  we  moved  off  down  the  river  Khi-chu  at 
the  usual  early  hour.  The  nullah  soon  narrowed,  bending  towards  the  east,  and 
here  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  we  came  upon  a  hot  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are 
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drunk  by  the  local  people  for  nuuiy  ailment}',  but  particulnrly  fur  rheumatiaoi.  The 
tempenture  of  the  spring,  BUirounded  by  Btone  walls,  gues  up  to  41^°.  A  little 
lower  down  the  river,  opposite  to  tha  sput  where  the  waters  fall  rapidly  over  the 
boulders  and  are  narrowed  bj  the  rocky  banks,  towers  the  sacred  rooimtaiu  of 
Halu-ju,*  coTered  with  tlie  eternal  snow  ivhich  glistens  in  ihe  suirlight,  Oo  the 
banks  of  the  river  just  under  the  mountain  is  the  monastery  of  Sikar-gomba,  whose 
priests,  like  those  of  many  anolher  which  we  caODe  across  ill  eastern  Tibet,  joalously 
refused  to  receive  a  call  from  ua.  There  are  some  three  hundred  laraas  in  this 
monastery,  and  tlie  Qeg^ns,  Cbjiku,  and  Tsema,  of  whom  the  former  and  elder  has 
been  reincarnated.  According  to  Purzek,  this  monastery  is  very  old  and  wealthy, 
and  is  chieSy  composed  of  monks  from  his  own  camp.  Having  temporarily  left 
the  stream,  we  climbed  a  spur,  which  we  crossed  by  the  Sadi-lakha  pass,  about 
lOOO  feet  above  the  river,  gaining  from  here  a  glorious  view  in  al!  directions. 
The  whole  expanse,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  mountainous,  and  we 
could  see  the  peaks  of  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Hatn-ju,  inlermingling 
as  they  met  the  rocky  chain  adjacent  to  the  Blue  river.  Descending  by  a  very 
steep  path  Tram  the  pass,  we  again  reached  the  Ebi-chu,  where  lower  still,  as  it 
broadened  out,  we  saw  the  greyish-yellow  clay  buildiugs  of  tLe  agricultural  popu- 
lation. This  was  to  the  south.  It  was  worth  looking  back  again  to  seo  the 
Hatu-ju,  with  its  cones,  domes,  and  tongue-shaped  ridges  standing  out  in  relief, 
and  the  white  patches  of  eternal  snow.  Alt  around  us  grew  handsome  grasses,  at 
first  among  shrubs,  then  lower  down  among  trees  (Juniperti*  pieudo-iabina). 
On  the  way  to  the  village  of  Kabcbja-Eamba  we  passed  a  second  narrow  gorge 
throngh  the  cliffs,  where  in  a  schisty  cave  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  was 
supposed  to  dwell  an  earthly  spirit,  who  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  water-spirit 
inhaUting  a  similar  cava  on  the  opposite  )»nk  of  the  stream.  Passing  these  haunts 
of  spirilti,  we  soon  came  to  the  dwellia);a  of  the  libetans  themselves,  close  to  which 
we  pitched  our  camp.  The  sun  waa  warm,  and  the  mild  summer  breeze  prettily 
rocked  the  golden  barley,  above  which  martins  darted  to  and  fro  and  swallows 
flighted.  .The  nullahs  adjacent  to  the  lower  reaches  of  this  turbulent  stream 
enriched  our  herbarium  with  more  than  a  hundred  specimens.  In  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  hills  we  found,  besides  those  plants  which  have  already  been  mentioneil  ms 
growing  in  the  upper  Hoang  Ho,  the  following :  a  very  sweet-smelliog  stellaria, 
pink  androsace,  anemone,  violet  (viola)  with  seeds,  euphorbia,  chrysanthemum, 
padioularis,  gentiana,  and  others.  Lower  down  sbruba  were  plentiful— willow, 
caragaua,  honeysuckle,  and  spiraea.  And  of  herbaceous  plants  were  quantities  of 
iris,  Isopyrum  grandifiorum,  hippocrepis,  large  pamaasia,  onion  {Allium),  tall, 
handsome  pedicularis  with  purple-coloured  flowers,  and  two  sorts  of  aspidium. 

As  regards  the  lower  part,  it  might  be  divided  roughly  into  two  parts— upper 
and  lower  boundaries  of  cultivated  land.  Aa  we  descended  into  the  cultivated  area 
we  were  struck  by  the  size  of  tha  grasses  and  their  shape.  About  the  ploughed 
fields  were  umhellar,  two  sorts  of  saussurea,  btue-bell  (Campanula),  very  handsome 
yellow  pedioularie  growing  thickly  on  the  small  damp  patchea  of  grass  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  cuBinia,  cumin  (Corum),  gntape»ae(Vioia),3rassicarhiam, 
gallium,  Malva  bormlii,  polygonum,  and  euphorbia.  Near  the  same  ploughed 
land,  by  the  more  or  less  st«cp  slopes,  were  quantities  of  barberry,  currant,  and 
gooseberry  bushes  with  large  berrie?,  and  amongst  them  were  withered-up  old 
jumpers.  Among  these  berry  bushes  flowered  geranitun  with  lilac  and  white  petals, 
a  wonderful  blue  forget-me-not  (Myosotis),  and  a  very  sharp  stinging  Himalayan 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  luoal  inhabitants ;  in  far  distant 
localities  it  is  called  the  Amuo-tsokohin-donnt. 
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nettle  (  Urtica  hyperborea).  The  thick  stalks  of  bright  green  cucumben  and  atropt 
covered  the  open  8i)ace8,  rubbish-haape,  old  dwellingB,  and  fonndaiioiiB  of  houaea,  ao 
thickly  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk.  Stone  walls  separating  the  path  from  the 
ploughed  fields  were  overgrown  with  the  above-mentioned  currant  and  goosebeny 
bushes,  whose  roots  went  down  through  narrow  ohinka  between  the  atones  acme 
2  or  3  feet  into  the  soil.  Quantities  of  weeds  could  be  seen  growing  among  the 
barley,  and  in  lesser  quantities  were  thlasin,  erysimum,  carum,  pedicidaria,  blue  and 
green  aconitum,  myosotis,  geranium,  aster,  lactuca,  brassica,  bora^oeay  and  two 
kinds  of  gentiana.  Between  the  fields  we  found  sedum,  Valeriana,  gymnadenia, 
gnaphalium,  Bau<^surea,  euphorbia,  and  about  six  different  herbs. 

The  hamlet  of  Kabchja-Kamba  consists  of  small  houses  of  atone  and  day,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  square.  Above  these  hovels  rises  a  large  new  house  belonging  to 
Furzek,  which  is  built  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  is  as  good  as  one  could  require.  In 
case  of  emergency,  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  the  village  could  make  a  stand  in  it, 
and,  taking  cover  behind  the  small  walls  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  could  easily 
defend  themselves  from  an  enemy.  We  were  received  in  the  village  by  Purzek*8 
sonf,  who  had  preceded  us  on  purpose  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
passing  through,  and  a  large  number  of  supplies  were  provided  for  us.  Two 
brothers  of  the  guides,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Furzek  to  accompany  us  to 
Gbjerku,  also  put  in  an  appearance.  Tibetan  guides  seldom  consent  to  go  alone, 
except  in  the  district  of  their  own  camp.  In  districts  belonging  to  neighbouring  or 
distant  communities  they  will  never  move  with  a  party  of  less  than  two.  This  is 
so  even  with  men  who  know  bow  to  protect  themselves. 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  sons  of  '*  boy-khu,"  we  lefc  the  pleasant  Kbi-chu  nullab, 
as  the  road  to  the  ferry  across  the  Blue  river  iocliDed  south-west,  cutting  across  a 
high  precipitous  range  of  hills.  From  the  steep  Pucheg-la  pass,  14,810  feet  above 
the  sea,  we  could  only  see  a  portion  of  the  narrow  blue  valley.  The  river  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  clifif  was  not  visible,  though  the  noise  of  the  rocking  waters  could 
be  distinctly  heard  with  a  favourable  breeze.  The  mountain  peaks  bounding  the 
river  on  the  south  block  out  the  horizon.  By  mid-day  we  were  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yan-tsui-tsyan  river,  called  by  the  Tibetan  of  these  parts,  the  N*dui-chu.  The 
current  was  extremely  strong,  as  the  river  flowed  in  its  stony,  capricious,  winding 
bed.  Shortly  afterwards  we  crossed  it,  being  ferried  over  in  a  couple  of  boats 
which  were  fastened  together  at  their  stern.  This  ferry  is  in  frequent  use.  The 
charge  for  a  man  or  an  animal,  a  sheep  or  calf,  etc.,  is  about  fifteen  ko^iecks  in 
Russian  coinage.  A  third  of  this  is  given  by  the  ferrymen  to  the  camp  chieftain, 
while  the  remainder,  two-thirds,  they  keep  for  themselves.  As  we  gradually  got 
the  baggage  and  sheep  across — the  bulls  and  ponies  having  to  swim — we  pitched 
our  camp  on  a  raised  terrace  on  the  right  bank  close  to  a  small,  i)Oor-looking 
monastery  (Sogon-gomba).  The  latter,  though  not  well  known,  is  fairly  old.  In 
it  are  only  thirty  lamas  men  and  women,  and  one  reincarnation,  Durku-rimbuchi, 
Sogon-gomba  has  a  very  good  reputation  as  regards  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
although  the  monastery  contains  both  sexes.  The  nuns  cut  their  hair  short  like 
the  men.  The  Gejgun  declined  to  make  our  acquaintance,  although  his  companions 
frequently  came  into  our  camp.  To  the  south  uf  the  monastery  on  a  high  hill  was 
a  clean,  trim-looking  chapel,  beside  which  the  yellow-hatted  lamas  can  be  seen 
sitting  or  wandering  about.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  monastery,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  a  mountain  stream^  is  a  village,  out  of  which  rises  a  tower  which 
was  once  inhabited,  but  is  now  empty. 

Close  to  the  ferry  the  N'dui-chu  river  flows  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
corresponding  to  the  trend  of  the  hilly  chain,  which  encloses  it  between  its 
rocky   feet.     The   breadth  varies   from  50  to  60  sajens,  with  a    depth   of  from 
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3  to  4  sijens.  The  water  U  highest  La  Juoe.  A.I;  this  tiioe,  i.t,  July — a  niODth 
later — it  was  a  stijea  and  a  half  lower.  In  Iste  autumn  the  blue  colour  of 
its  natere  fully  justify  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  FreDch,  la  summer  the 
water  ie  a  dirty  yellow.  The  temperature  waa  13°.  Accarilins  lo  the  local 
inhabitanU,  the  river  freezes  over  in  October  and  is  open  again  ia  March.  The 
height  by  the  ferry  was  12,<)10  feet,  and  we  were  able  aetcoDomically  to  fix  its 
latitude.  All  along  the  npper  part  of  the  Blue  river  the  Tibetans  exploit  gold, 
though  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  Biiperstitioas  belief  taught  thcra  by  the 
laniaa.  The  shorea  of  the  Blue  river  in  the  N'ruchu  district  or  near  the  ferry 
were  no  lees  attractive  than  the  lowlying  reaches  of  the  Ehi-chu.  Tbo 
pretty  valley  and  the  adjacent  deep  nullahs  running  into  it  on  either  aide 
were  thickly  covered  with  shrubs.  Besides  barberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant 
bushes,  hawthorn,  spirasfe,  and  honeysuckle,  we  found  bog-myrtle,  whose  bushes 
grew  lo  a  height  of  almost  14  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  7  inches  at  the  root 
of  tbe  stem.  There  was  also  ti  furest  of  juniiier  *  covering  the  slo^ie  of  ibe  right 
bank.  Fields  of  barley,  grown  in  terraces  along  tho  valley,  thrived,  and  I  here  were 
quantities  of  meadow  grass.  We  added  the  following  plants  to  the  herbarium  from 
the  sacred  Khi'Chii  :  Bandaome  Aslraiugui  tanacetiim,  bluebell,  tall  graceful 
rhubarb,  lilac  gentians,  orchid,  avena,  and  various  grasses;  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  river,  salt- wort,  blue  onion,  scononera,  small-petalled  erigeroo,  and  saussurea 
«ith  sweet-smelling  lilac  flowers;  and  on  the  higher  ground  amidst  the  clematis, 
orobanche,  euphorbia,  polygonum,  convolvulus,  plantago,  sstragalas,  and  a  imall- 
l>eta1led  geranium.  Id  the  wood  of  juniper  bushes  it  was  not  difhcult  to  distinguish 
lactuca,  blue  veronica,  two  sorts  of  onion,  and  several  others. 

Aa  ri^ards  animals  in  the  part  of  the  valley  through  which  'we  passed,  there 
were  few  of  cither  mammals  or  birds.  Among  the  latter,  besides  Urge  and  small 
birds  of  prey,  were  the  following:  Jackdaw  (^CvUat  daurieui),  hoopoe  {Upupa 
e^ioju),  jay  {Podvcen  hnmilis),  blackbird (^cruZa  kes»ltri),cads.oo{GiKulus  ainorus), 
red-tail  (^SalicUla  rtifiixntrii),  Pralincda  mawa,  Accentor  fidveicaia,  finches, 
Carpodacut  rubicilloide$,  MmUi/ringilla  aJpieo'a,  Pi/ryilauda  ruficollis,  hawfinch 
{Myctrobat  aimeipes),  swallows  (Chrlidon  urbica),  Hirundo  alpatris,  Cotile  rtpnria, 
martin  (Oyptdu*  apiit),  linnet  (Linola  breviroilris),  wild  sjwirrow  (Pelronia 
petronia),  Jbrornis  affinis,  white  and  yellow  MolaciUa,  Badytrt  citrcola,  wild 
pigeon  (Columbii  rupatrii),  and  some  others.  Very  few  butterflies  or  beetles  were 
to  be  seen,  hut  we  hoped  to  come  across  some  interesting  mollusk  specimens 
later  on. 

From  here  we  climbed  a  yet  steeper  and  higher  range  of  hills  to  the  south  ere 
again  descendiug  into  cultivation  in  the  valley  of  tho  I-chu,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue 
river  on  the  right  bank.  To  assist  our  transport  animals,  Fursek  had  mado  arrange- 
ments for  fifteen  bull-yaks  lo  bo  given  us,  and  we  in  consequence  crossed  the 
Chamu-dug-la  pass  fairly  easily  :  it  is  1(5,070  feet  high.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
ascent  np  the  slope  of  the  narrow  and  rugged  nullaii,  com|x>sed  of  granite  and  gcciss, 
we  lost  one  of  our  loads,  which  fell  off,  and  rolling  down  was  broken  into  many 
pieces.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  part  of  our  collection.  From  tlie  pass,  wbich  is 
Eomowhat  lower  than  the  roi-ky,  slatey  jieaks  of  the  mn-e,  we  could  see  towards 
the  south  a  deep  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  winds  the  narrow,  glittering, 
snake-like  river  I-chu,  And  beyond,  tbe  view  of  the  distant  horizon  is  obstructed 
by  the  rugged  loft;  mountains  of  the  Nierchi  and  another  range  of  hills  further 
away,  and  nameleiis,  com|)Osed  of  some  red  rock.    In  the  nullahs  through  which  we 

*  The  trees  of  which  grow  lu  us  luuiii  aa  70  foet  in  height,  with  a  width  at  the 
root  of  20  inches. 
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passed  grew  a  straw-coloured  primula,  labiate  with  light  lilac  poMf^  three  kinds  of 
gentian,  a  handsome  blue  aconitum,  corydalis,  pyrola,  and  on  the  pass  itself  a 
curious  saussurea,  another  primula,  and  a  large  petalled  delphinium. 

Having  descended  a  short  distance  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hilly  it  npaid 
one  to  look  to  the  left,  or  the  cast,  in  order  to  see  two  monasteries  prettOy  and 
snugly  situated  on  the  tops  of  two  hills,  which  fell  away  sharply  on  eiiher  side. 
The  nearer  monastery,  called  Bagu-gomba,  contains  about  200  lamas  of  the 
G^lupa  sect  (that  is,  yellow  lamas),  with  a  G^^n  called  Guchi  as  ita  prindpaL 
The  other  and  the  smaller — Lanchin-gomba — ^has  only  twenty  red  monks  of  the 
Nyimapa  sect,  at  the  head  of  which  is]  the  reincarnated  Tartse-jaola.  After 
entering  the  valley  of  the  I-chu  and  proceeding  some  versts  up  it^  wa  reached 
Achjak-gomba,  the  third  monastery  on  thb  river,  with  twenty  white  lamas  of  the 
Karmara  sect.  *  While  we  were  camped  here  these  brethren  were  away  coUectiiig 
alms  for  the  monastery,  so  we  were,  unfortunately,  unable  to  see  any  of  them.  At 
the  foot  of  the  little  hill  which  gave  a  refuge  to  this  monastery  stretched  a  grove  of 
tall  willow  trees,  which  grew  at  regular  intervals  some  distance  apart.  Between 
them,  and  none  the  less  pleasant  to  look  upon,  was  a  green  carpet  of  grassy 
vegetation,  which  pointed  to  being  an  ideal  spot  for  us  to  camp.  Lower  down 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  fields  of  barley  bounded  by  canals  and  stone  walls 
and  by  a  hedgerow  of  gooseberry,  currant,  and  barberry  bushee,  altemating  with 
honeysuckle,  intertwined  with  clematis  and  Lasiagrostxi  splendens. 

On  the  next  day's  march  the  expedition  reached  the  Nierchi  mountains,  which 
is  the  western  extremity  of  a  separate  mountain  group.  I  named  it  alter  that  iar- 
famed  geographical  traveller  in  Central  Asia,  Dutreuil  de  Bhins,  who  met  his  death 
through  the  savagencss  of  the  Tibetans  in  one  of  the  eastern  hills.  The  characteristic 
rocks  of  the  Dutreuil-de-Khins  mountains — Nierchi — are  composed  of  light  grey 
quartz  sandstone,  and  of  grey  and  very  small-grained  limestone.  Further  eastwards 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  southern  side,  we  found  pieces  of  hornyblended 
granite,  dark  grey  fine  schistous  filite,  a  few  sorts  of  limestone,  light  grey  &late, 
gneiss,  hard  brown-pink  marl,  brown-red  conglomerate  of  small  pieces  of  crystal 
schist,  and  clayey  sandstone.  The  small  I-chu  stream  is  about  120  versts  long. 
High  up  and  in  the  centre  its  course  lay  right  along  our  road,  but  lower  down  it 
flowed  to  the  left.  The  Dutreuil-de-Khins  mountains  compel  the  stream  to  flow  in 
a  curious  semicircle,  at  first  in  a  south-westerly  and  afterwards  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  B^khombo-tso  lake,  whence  it  rises,  lies  in  an  upland  plateau 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  meadowy  steppe,  inhabited  by  nomads. 

The  I-chu  valley  enabled  us  to  add  the  following  specimens  to  our  collection  : 
Large-petalled  tanacetum,  several  astragalus,  handsome  gentiana,  two  kinds  of 
bracken,  a  new  species  of  orobanche,  Dame's  violet  (Hesjoeris),  two  or  three  saus- 
surea, and  a  number  of  grasses,  including  feather  grass.  By  the  lake  itself,  which 
is  situated  at  a  height  of  13,730  feet,  we  quite  unexpectedly  came  across  the  common 
utricularia  and  rced-grass.  By  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  are  washed 
by  the  silvery  clear  waters  of  the  I-chu,  we  came  across  woodcock  (Ibidorhyncha 
Struthersit),  Cinclus  Kashmeriensis ;  mountain  finches,  Pyrgilanda  ruficoUis^ 
Fyrhospiza  longirostris,  Carpodacus  rubicilloides,  the  former  martins  and  swallows, 
to  which  were  added  a  new  hill  species,  Biblts  rupestris.  There  was  also  their 
handsome  relative  the  redstart  (Chaemarrhomis  leucocephdla),  the  first  of  which 
are  found  cither  by  the  water  or  high  up  amongst  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  these 
added  a  touch  of  life  to  our  pretty  camping-ground.      At  times  from  our  tents  we 


*  According  to  Bockhill  ('  Land  of  the  Lamas/  p.  217,  note),  the  Chinese  call  the 
lamas  of  the  Karmara  sect  *'  white  "  lamas. 
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heard  the  monotonous  cooing  of  wild  pigeoos,  and  ngulnHt  the  blue  backgroutid  of 
the  heavena  floated  the  unalterable  snow-vuUare,  tke  lamiacrgef  cr,  and  the  golden 
eagle.  As  regards  mamiaals,  we  aecured  specimeDB  of  the  Alpvne  polecat  (^Mualella), 
a  amall  colony  of  which  wore  at  the  foot  of  the  rooka. 

During  the  daytime  none  of  the  local  inhabitants  attempted  !□  pass  our  camp, 
which  was  pitched  in  a  gorge  ot  the  Dutreuil-de-Rhina  raountttinfl,  but  at  night 
we  were  aroused  by  the  noiay  trampiug  of  ponies  ridden  by  Namtso  brigands,  who 
were  hastening  to  [inss  through  unooticed.  Our  guides  coatrived  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  them,  aud  in  the  morning  they  told  us  that  this  was  a  party  of  young 
bloods  who  had  made  a  successful  raid  upon  the  possessions  of  the  Nanchina,  and 
who  were  now  making  their  way  home  aa  fast  as  possible,  doing  by  night  as  much 
as  70  to  80  verata,  and  by  day  resting  ond  ooQcealing  tbemselv-es  in  unostentatious 
places.  We  were  not  a  little  astoDished  at  the  pluck  evinced  by  theae  brigand 
Tibetans,  considering  the  awful  darkness,  especially  in  the  deep  and  stony  nullaha. 
Our  march  through  the  valley  of  the  river  I-chu  was  not  difficult,  and  it  was 
made  easier  by  the  chieftaio  of  the  Aiun  encampment,  who  supplied  us  with  trans- 
port, and  for  some  daya  accompanied  out  caravan  in  person,  ThJM  chieftain,  or 
"  bey -khu,"  who  made  his  appearance  in  onr  camp  at  Achjak-gomba,  looked,  in  spite 
of  hia  silly-three  years,  a  healthy,  well-set-up  man,  while  his  great  height  and 
athletic  figure,  together  with  his  abrupt  manners,  spoke  still  more  in  his  favour. 
At  our  first  meeting  this  original  old  man  asked  for  some  Russian  vodka,  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  "  I  don't  WBQt  anything  else,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
drink  some  vodka,  as  yesterday  at  some  frienda'  we  had  ,a  feast,  and  I  have  a  bad 
head  to-day."  He,  however,  drank  the  vodka  very  cautiously,  having  previously 
given  it  to  bis  attendants  to  tasto.  When  we  became  better  ac:;uainted  with  Mni, 
we  found  that  he  really  wished  to  assist  us  as  much  as  he  could,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  reapected  friend  Purzek.  "  On  ns,"  sajd  the  "  bey-khu,"  turning  to 
his  followers,  "  on  our  twenty -five  camps.  Ilea  the  dark  stain  of  a  man's  murder  ;  • 
we  must,  as  much  as  it  is  in  our  power,  blot  out  the  shame." 

On  bidding  tarewoll  we  gave  him  a  present,  which  pleased  him  enormously,  and 
amply  compensated  him  for  his  kind  assistance.  Nevertheless,  after  the  departure  uf 
our  guests  from  camp,  we  discovered  that  an  enamelled  iron  cup,  which  he  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to,  had  disappeared  from  one  of  our  tents.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that,  having  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  shameleaa  way  in  which  Tibetans 
invariably  and  continually  begged,  and  of  their  uncontrollable  tendency  to  theft, 
we  always,  when  expecting  a  visit,  mode  a  point  of  concealicg  our  private  property, 
BO  as  not  to  lead  these  ravages  into  temptation  more  than  could  be  helped.  Our 
friend  the  old  man  personally  guided  us  for  two  daya,  camping  with  us  at  night 
at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  Chucnuik-rapkha,  which  was  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  of  tall  junipers.  On  my  asking  him  to  come  and  shoot  in  thia 
wood,  he  replied  in  the  aSrmntive,  but  it  was  not  dlEBcult  to  read  from  bis  face 
that  he  did  not  want  to  accompany  me.  Seeing  this,  and  as  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  unusually  rare  birds,  I  decided  not  to  shoot. 

In  the  I-chu  valley,  close  to  where  the  Dunchjon  stream  joins  the  river  on 
the  left  bank,  there  is  a  small  curiously  shaped  hill,  called  by  the  Tibetans  Tak- 
kbelkbari.  According  to  tradition,  this  hill,  which  is  now  overgrown  with  grass, 
was  onoe  the  favourite  camping-ground  of  the  great  Gesur-Khan,  in  the  days  of  bis 
campaigns.  His  camp  used  to  be  pitched  round  it,  and  on  the  summit  hla  enormous 
helmet  was  always  placed.     When  we  passed  this  historical  hill,  we  found  cluse  to 

■  He  apparently  referred  to  Dutrenil  de  Rhiui.  In  the  tnajority  of  easoa  Tibt'tnns 
have  no  oonooption  as  to  the  division  of  Enropcau  races  by  nationalities . 
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it  a  travelling  monastery,  from  which  proceeded  the  Bound  of  a  prayer-tAmboorine. 
The  night  hefore  arriving  at  the  R'kombo-tso  lake  we  camped  at  a  place  whkh, 
according  to  legend,  was  equally  interesting,  namely,  where  two  aepaiate  little  hfll*, 
personifying  a  fish  and  an  eagle,  stand  close  together.  The  latter  hill  Tigflantty 
watches  the  former,  to  prevent  its  moving  into  the  lake^  which,  aooording  to 
tradition,  would  portend  a  second  flood.  Every  summer,  in  the  wide  Talley  doiie  to 
these  hills,  the  Tihetans  hold  a  military  display,  which  is  followed  by  a  general 
debauch. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  the  expedition  reached  the  northern  ahore  oi  the  laks^ 
where  a  piece  of  ground  close  to  the  dwelling  of  the  local  haailfWMi  ^^n^  aamgoed  to 
us.  This  headman-^head  of  the  R'khombo-doma  encampment  —  appeared  to  be 
frightened,  like  his  nomad  neighbours,  and  was  exceedingly  dirty.  On  ahaking 
hands,  he  proffered  to  me  the  customary  gifts,  welcoming  me  with  a  trembling  voioe. 
The  reason  for  the  fear  displayed  by  the  lake  nomads  transpired  to  be  that  they 
believed  we  had  come  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  comrade,  Dutreuil  de  Rhina,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Tibetans  of  the  Det-ta  encampment  The  lake,  which  not  long 
ago  had  contained  a  quantity  of  water,  was  now  merely  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
reeds.  Ihiring  our  stay  by  its  shores  there  glistened  in  plaoee,  midst  the  bright 
green  reeds,  large  and  small  patches  of  fairly  clear  running  water.  The  circmn- 
ference  of  this  marshy  lake  was  about  20  versts,  conforming  in  shape  to  the  lie  of 
the  valley.  The  depth  was  not  more  than  2  or  8  feet  in  places  where  we  were 
able  to  measure  it.  The  bottom  was  comix)sed  of  mud  and  slime.  Aoooiding  to 
my  aneroid,  the  height  above  the  sea  was  13,730  feet. 

We  saw  the  following  birds  on  the  lake  :  black-necked  crane  (Qrua  niffriooQiM), 
the  Indian  goose,  the  Totanus  calidris.  Further  out  on  the  open  patches  of  water 
were  duck,  and,  every  now  and  then  the  Sterna  hirundo  flew  acroea  from  side 
to  side.  Amidst  the  grass  were  long- tailed  and  white-tailed  eagles  {Ehlimhu 
alhicxlla  and  H,  Macet),  and  large  larks  (Melano-corypha  maxima^  which  on  dear 
bright  mornings  broke  the  surrounding  stillness  with  their  song.  Occaaionally 
martins  darted  through  the  air,  as  well  as  hill  and  land  swallows.  In  the  near 
hills  black-headed  larks  and  wild  doves  made  their  homes.  Animala  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  with  the  exception  of  the  antelopes,  which  came  out 
each  morning  to  feed  on  the  grassy  slope  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  reaaon  for 
their  scarcity  was  not  far  to  seek,  namely,  the  nomads,  whose  tents  blackened  the 
surrounding  country,  and  whose  large  herds  of  yaks  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  ev^r- 
where  to  be  seen.  Occasionally  we  came  across  droves  of  ponies,  the  Tibetan's  beat 
weapon  against  the  mischievous  intentions  of  his  neighbour. 

During  the  few  days  of  August  which  we  spent  by  the  R'khombo-tao  the 
weather  was  showery.  The  blue  sky  was  seldom  visible,  for  clouds  were  con- 
tinually coming  from  east  or  west,  bursting  into  rain-drops  over  the  thirsty  lake. 
Thunderstorms  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  accompanied  usually  by  snow  and 
hail,  and  in  the  evenings,  to  the  south-east,  we  often  saw  summer  lightning.  The 
minimum  temperature  here  was  zero,  and  when  at  zero  hoar-firoet  covered  the 
ground.  The  local  people,  curiously  enough,  attributed  the  continued  bad  weather 
to  our  shooting,  and  used  to  tell  us  that  if  we  would  desist,  the  weather  would 
at  once  clear.* 

While  here,  Eaznakoff  made  an  expedition  to  sketch  the  neighbouring  lake 
Cbjoma-in-tso,  which  lay  35  versts  to  the  south-west,  resting  its  salty  watera  in  a 
deep  valley.    Hound  the  open  clear  water  of  this  lake,  which  was  30  versts  in 


*  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  our  travels  shots  were  always  to  be  heard  near 
the  camp;  or  wherever  we  might  be.    Our  men  were  always  out  shooting. 
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circumference,  grew  quantities  of  reed  grass,  winding  among'  which  were  little 
streams  flowing  into  the  lake.  The  bottom  of  it  was  flinty,  judging  by  the  shores, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  seaweed.  On  the  surface  geese  and  cormorants  were 
swimming  about,  and  the  presence  of  the  latter  indicated  that  there  must  be  flsh. 
In  our  spare  moments  we  did  what  we  could  to  add  to  our  supplies,  buying 
sheep  and  butter  from  the  Tibetans,  who  were  willing  dealers,  being  anxious  to 
obtain  silver  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes.  Our  stay  by  the  shores  of  the  Rlchombo- 
tso,  which  was  longer  than  we  had  originally  intended,  was  marked  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  head  guide,  with  whom  we  were  most  reluctant  to  part.  But  he 
rapidly  grew  worse,  and  so,  after  leaving  him  in  hospital*  in  the  charge  of  the 
local  headman,  we  set  forth  without  him.  Our  path  lay  east-south-east,  where  the 
valley  was  hemmed  in  by  red-brown  hills  of  marl  and  conglomerate. 

Keeping  on  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  descending  again  into  a 
cultivated  region,  we  reached  on  our  fourth  march  Chjerku,  a  village  12,090  feet 
above  the  sea.  Now  that  we  were  again  near  the  Blue  river,  we  particularly  noticed 
the  warm  and  comparatively  dry  air.  The  rainy  weather  and  somewhat  raw  air  had 
been  left  behind  when  we  crossed  the  Tsza-la  pass  (14,650  feet),  whence  the  small 
stream  Dza-chu,  which  joins  the  Ba-chuf  at  Chjerku,  brought  us  to  our  camping- 
ground.  At  Chjerku  nomads  put  in  a  temporary  appearance,  merely  visiting 
the  place  so  as  to  exchange  their  raw  materials  for  articles  of  daily  need. 

Thinking  to  spend  some  time  here  so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
local  authorities  with  regard  to  our  onward  journey,  and  as  we  were  expecting 
to  meet  the  Chinese,  whose  advanced  party  had  already  arrived,  we  arranged  our 
camp  close  to  the  village,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  sent  our  animals  up  the 
Dza-chu  to  the  fertile  and  hospitable  ground  by  Darin-do.{  This  was  famed  for  its 
waterfall,  Gochinda,  beside  which  we  spent  the  last  night  before  arriving  at  the 
monastery.  At  Darin-do,  at  daybreak  one  morning,  a  band  of  some  thirty  Tibetan 
thieves  niade  an  attack  upon  the  camp  where  six  of  our  grenadiers  and  cossacks  were 
living  in  charge  of  the  animals.  Fortunately  the  ruffians  were  seen  in  good  time, 
and  were  easily  repulsed  by  rifle-fire.  To  which  encampment  they  belonged  we 
were  never  able  to  discover. 

Chjerku  |  is  a  fairly  large  village  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  mud  houses, 
and  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Dutreuil-de-Rhins  mountains.    On  the  valley  side  it  is  fringed  with  fields  of  barley 


*  The  siok  man  definitely  declined  to  touch  any  of  the  remedies  of  the  quaok  lama 
doctors,  heing  saspicious  of  treachery  —  of  being  poisoned — especially  after  our 
departure. 

t  The  two  streams,  joining  together,  form  a  large  one,  called  the  Tszan-da,  which 
is  a  right-handed  tributary  of  the  N'dni-chu. 

X  Five  versts  to  the  west  of  Chjerku. 

§  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Dza-ohu  valley,  we  found  new  specimens  for  our  herba- 
rium. They  were  principally  grasses ;  and  high  up  were  herbs,  gentian,  wide-leaved 
rhubarb  (rheum),  driphiainm.  Lower,  besides  the  shrubs  already  iQentioned,  grew 
three  kinds  of  gentians,  orchis,  a  pink  epilobinm,  sauasorea,  and  two  or  three  plants 
unknown  to  us.  Near  the  waterfall  there  were  salix,ambellifere,  and  gramineas ;  and 
and  in  Chjerku,  tritioum,  gentiana,  linnm,  labiatn,  compositn,  and  cusonta. 

II  Bockhill,  in  his  *  Land  of  the  Lamas,*  calls  this  village  a  town,  and  gives  it 
the  name  as  **  Jyekundo,"  pointing  out  (vide  note  9,  p.  206)  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
**Jy^*or.''  Pundit  A.-K.  calls  Chjerku  **Eegedo*'  (vide  *Beport  on  the  Explora- 
tions in  Great  Tibet  and  Mongolia,'  made  by  A.-E.  in  1879-82,  prepared  by  J.  B.  N. 
Hennessey  (Dehra  Dun,  1891,  p.  59).  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  natives  call  the 
village  Cbjerkn,  and  the  local  monastery  Kegedo. 
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which,  when  we  were  there,  from  August  9  to  20,  were  qidte  ripe,  and 
being  cut.  To  the  east  of  the  village  the  rich  monastery  of  Kegedo^  with  its  600 
lamas  (disciples  of  the  old  school),  looks  particularly  handsome  and  impoaing^ 
perched  as  it  is  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hilL  It  is  supported  by  nine  anoamiK 
ments,  and  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  chieftain,  a  man  called  Rada,  who  is  hmd 
of  the  local  encampment.  He  is  assisted  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  in  ehaxgib  of 
the  nomadic  population,  and  the  otber  of  the  agricultural  families.  Of  an  erening 
both  of  them,  without  their  people  knowing  it,  used  to  come  to  our  camp^  bat  they 
were  always  very  reserved  in  their  conversation.  Our  attempts  to  ezjdain  to  them 
the  difference  between  the  English  owniog  the  country  to  the  south  and  Bnasiaos 
liviog  far  to  the  north  were  not  of  the  slightest  use.  Like  all  other  Inhabttante  in 
eastern  Tiber,  they  took  us  for  Englishmen,  just  in  the  same  way  that  many 
Mongol  tribes  call  the  English  Bussians,  when  they  happen  to  travel  in  the  oonfinee 
of  Mongolia,  eastern  Turkestan,  the.Eoko-nor,  and  the  Tsaidam.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  how  the  Tibetans  could  never  look  at  those  of  us  who  had  fair  hair  and  eyes 
without  feeling  certain  that  we  were  English.  The  head  "  g^gin "  or  **  bey-kha  " 
also  evinced  great  interest  in  us,  and  he  gave  Eaznakoff  an  interview  in  the  village 
one  evening.  He  was  affable,  but  very  reserved,  like  his  deputies.  From  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  Chjerku  we  heard  that  the  Lhasa  government  was  anything 
but  pleased  with  the  Tibetans  of  Sining  Earn,  because,  apparently,  during  the  last 
five  years  they  had  paid  nothing  to  the  Dalai-Lama. 

Thanks  to  its  position  on  the  great  Ssti-ch'uan-Lhasa  road,  Chjerku  is  enlivenod 
by  the  constant  passing  of  merchant  caravans,  who  keep  large  depdts  of  goods  here, 
chiefly  comprising  tea.  Every  year  trade  to  the  value  of  more  than  100,000  l%nf 
passes  through,  while  from  Sstl-ch'uan  to  Lhasa  is  imported,  besides  tea,  which  con- 
stitutes 70  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  China  into  Tibet,  cotton  doth,  silk, 
crimson  cloth,  sugar,  Russian  leather,  and  chinaware.  The  exports  from  Tibet 
consist  of  wool,  fur,  musk,  horns  of  stags,  pastille,  statuettes,  gold,  and  a  few  other 
products.  Almost  every  day  the  tents  of  new-comers  can  be  seen  in  the  valley, 
resembling  drops  of  ink  spilled  on  green  paper,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  lo(^ 
population.  The  village  and  monastery  seem  to  be  equally  favoured.  In  fact,  fresh 
arrivals  move  about  freely  to  distribute  news,  playing,  like  all  caravans  in  Central  Asia, 
the  part  usually  falling  to  the  press.  Our  little  camp  came  in  for  its  share,  being 
besieged  by  curious-looking  and  invariably  cunning  Tibetans,  amongst  whom  we 
once  saw  a  musician  who  performed  on  a  one-stringed  instrument.  To  my  proposal 
that  he  should  sell  it,  he  at  once  declined,  pleading  that,  as  he  had  no  other  source 
of  income,  he  would  lose  his  livelihood. 

From  our  tents  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  southern  momitain  chain  in 
the  distance,  which,  south-west  of  Chjerku,  was  often  crossed  by  long  strings  of  boll 
caravans  moving  towards  Lhasa,  or  from  Lhasa  to  Ssti-ch'uan.      Close    to  us 
stretched  a  fairly  broad  valley,  whose  pleasant  green  surface  was  intersected  by 
silver  brooks  uniting  with  the  larger  streams.  It  was  the  pasture-ground  of  donkeys, 
calves,  and  goats,  with  which  the  village  children  frollicked  all  day  long,  in  groups 
of  boys  and  girls.    The  former  tried  to  race  with  the  donkeys,  but  rarely  succeeded 
in  getting  anything  out  of  the  stupid  brutes,  and  generally  fell  back  upon  the  goats, 
driving  them  into  the  water.    The  girls,  as  a  rule,  were  merely  modest  spectators 
of  the  boys*  exploits,  and  preferred  to  remam  near  their  mothers,  who  were  busy 
washing  clothes.      The  shouts  of   their    merriment  and    light-hearted  laughter 
resounded  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.    In  the  clear  waters  of  this  rapid-running 
stream  we  were  most  successful  in  netting  fish,  which  belonged  to  the  Schimopy- 
gopsis  thermcHia  family  mentioned  previously.    Our  collection  was  supplemented  by 
a  specimen  of  the  NemachUuM  stenwru$. 
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On  the  day  of  our  wrivol  at  Chjerku  a  Chinamsn  brought  ur  newg  from  Itanoff, 
who  hail  Bafelj  readied  the  depSt  at  ihe  Tsaidam.  He  reported  that,  while  on 
his  way  back,  the  mes  in  charge  oC  our  camels,  horaea,  and  (hccp  at  the  dep3t 
bad  been  attacked  by  a  hand  of  Tangut  robbers,  belon^g,  it  was  thought,  to 
lUogHo's  encampment.  Luckily  my  two  young  travelling  oampaoionft,  Teleshoff 
and  Afutm,  kept  their  presence  of  mind,  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  despite 
their  Dumbers  and  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  renewed  at  intervais  throughout 
the  ni;;ht.  In  the  morning  the  brigands  decamped,  and  two  or  three  houra  later 
my  men  drove  the  animals  from  the  hills  into  the  plains,  t«  the  depflt.  Here 
their  senior,  Muravieff,  in  IvanofTs  absence  in  Tibet,  was  able  to  asiust  them  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words.  This  repulse  taught  the  Tanguts  to  leave  ub  Russians 
henceforth  in  peace.  We  were  told  afterwards  by  the  Tsaidam  Mongols  that  the 
Tanguts  abandoned  their  attempts  to  steal  onr  animaU,  as  tliey  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  some  three  or  four  men  in  the  affair.  They,  however,  sought  to  avenge  them- 
selves  for  this  by  making  msny  attacks  npon  Uongol  encampments  in  distant  parts 
of  the  Tsaidam. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  sojourn  in  Clijerku  we  received  a  visit  from  Chinese 
officials — the  tax  collectors.  Notwithstanding  the  wot  weather,  their  entry  into  the 
village  was  made  by  the  gdg^n  or  "  bey-khu  "  an  occasion  of  ceremony.  Lining  the 
road  or  standing  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  lamas  blew  their  horns,  played 
their  Qutes,  and  waved  flags,  while  the  poorer  folk  gaped  at  the  incomers,  et- 
changing  greetings  with  such  of  the  scribaa,  soldiers,  or  interpreters  as  they 
were  acquainted  with.  When  the  Chinese  officials  called  upon  us,  they  arrived  ao 
early  that  we  were  still  in  bed,  and  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  keep  them 
waiting  for  some  little  time  outside  the  camp.  The  nest  day  we  returned  their 
visit.  Both  of  the  Manchurian  officials  endeavoured  to  assist  us  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  but  they  confessed  that  they  had  little  power  here  with  regard  to  anything 
which  was  beyond  the  scope  of  their  mission.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
were  able  to  be  of  assistance  was  enabling  us  to  exchange  their  silver  for  Indian 
ru;>ees,  and  by  getting  the  question  settled  of  securing  provisions  and  reliable  guides 
for  our  further  movements  into  the  territory  of  the  Khan  Nan  chin -chjalbo. 

During  the  twelve  days  of  our  sojourn  in  Ohjerku  we  were  often  invited  to  the 
Chinese  camp,  and  they  in  turn  were  entertained  by  us.  They  always  complained 
of  the  dulnesB  of  the  place,  and  of  the  weary  waiting  till  they  could  return 
to  Sining  Fu.  The  Chiceso  are  a  very  domesticated  people,  and  fond  of  family  life, 
so  here,  as  in  other  places,  they  took  to  themselves  temporary  wives  from  among 
the  local  ladies.  These  sometimes  accompanied  their  husbands  back  to  Donger 
or  Sining  Fu,  where,  though  seduced  and  betrayed,  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
Chinese,  and  compelled  of  necessity  to  carry  on  a  life  of  pleasure.  Tbis  accounta 
for  the  inhabitants  of  some  nomad  Tibetan  camps  wo  met,  on  mistaking  its  for 
Chinese,  asking  as  "  if  so-and-so  and  eo-ond-so,  their  wives  or  daughters,  who  bad 
been  taken  away  by  Chinamen  on  a  previous  occasion,  were  with  ua?  and  if  they 
were  not  of  our  company,  could  we  tell  them  how  they  fared  abroad  ?  "  Some  of 
their  eyes  were  even  filled  with  tears. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Chinese  received  news  from  our  own  country,  so  that  we 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Chinese- European  war  being  waged  in  the  Far  East, 
otherwise  our  modeat  dinners  with  the  usual  toast  to  our  respective  nations  would 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  place.  I  gave  the  Chinese  a  ]>acket  of  letters  to  be 
despatched  on  their  return,  in  one  of  which  I  brieSy  informed  the  Geographical 
Society  of  the  progress  we  had  made  since  entering  Sam.  The  fate  of  this  letter  is, 
alas  1  stdll  unknown. 
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Af'PiNE  Plant  Lifk. 

*  Das  Pflanzenleben  der  Alpen.  Eine  Sohildernng  der  Uoohgebirgsflora.'  Voa  Dr.  0. 
Schroeter.  Maps  and  lUustrationi.  ZOrioh:  Albert  Baostein.  19(H-1908. 
17  marks. 

The  alpine,  that  is,  the  mountain-plants  only,  of  Switxerland,  are  inolnded  in 
this  most  interesting  floral  monograph.  E^ery  type  of  yegetatkm  is  worked  oat 
most  thoroughly,  and  the  book  before  us  can  well  serve  as  a  model  Ibr  all  futarB 
research  on  alpine  yegetation  in  general  The  thorough  nature  of  the  aofthoi's 
work  can  be  shown  by  referring  to  one  group  of  formations  only  in  particalar, 
namely,  the  "  Gesteinsfluren.'*  These  include  all  th6se  types  of  y^etation  where 
the  latter  is  interrupted  by  the  exposure  of  any  form  of  stone,  from  the  solid  rock 
to  the  finest  sand  and  mud.  A  very  careful  accouut  is  giyen  of  the  cushion-plants, 
comparison  being  made  with  similar  plant-forms  found  in  Eerguelen  and  the 
Algerian  Sahara.  Identical  conditions  produce  similar  plant-forms.  The  more 
adverse  these  conditions  are,  the  more  marked  does  this  similarity  become.  This 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs  of  Azorelhi  selago  (Kergnelen),  AnaJnuis 
arctioides  (Sahara),  and  Androsace  Mvetica  (Albula  pass).  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  importance  of  licheuF,  algn,  and  moss  on  the  very  outskirts  of  alpine 
TegetatioD.  The  lichens  especially  cover  the  bare  rock-face,  and  they  initiate  the 
first  crumbling  away  of  the  native  rock.  They  prepare  the  rock  for  the  large 
plants,  and  mosses  follow  them,  when  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  no  longer  smooth. 
The  lichens  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  great  geographical  importance. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Dr.  Schroeter*s  book  can  be  given  by  enumerating  the 
titles  of  the  six  main  sections  of  his  alpine  flora :  (1)  The  relation  of  the  alpine 
flora  to  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  Alps;  (2)  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
alpine  region ;  (3)  the  chief  representatives  of  the  mountain  flora  of  the  Alps ; 
(4)  the  ecology  of  the  alpine  flora,  vdth  regard  both  to  the  v^setative  and 
reproductive  organs  (the  latter  by  Dr.  Gilnthart) ;  (5)  modes  of  dispersal  (by  Dr. 
Vogler) ;  (6)  history  of  the  Swiss  alpine  flora  (by  Dr.  Marie  Brockmann-Ieroscb). 

0.  V,  D. 
ASIA. 

Centratj  Asia, 

'  Opisanie  ruteahestviya  v'  Zapadny  Eitai/  Bostavleno  G.  E.  Grnm-Grshimailo.  Tom 
iii.  St.  Petersburg:  TypographiyaV.F.KirBhbaum.  1907.  Pp.531.  A  Map  in 
three  slieets,  25  PhotolypeSy  and  29  Zincographs  in  (he  Text. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Grum-Grzhimailo  has  been  frequently  interrupted  in  the 
working  out  of  the  materials  for  his  third  volume  by  various  other  occupations  in  the 
public  service.  The  expedition  of  the  brothers  Grum-Grzhimailo,  which  took  place 
in  the  years  1889-1890,  was  of  great  importance  in  its  day,  and  those  who  take 
only  a  superficial  interest  in  geographical  progress  will  remember  their  exploration 
of  the  Tian-Shan  and  its  great  mountains  Dos-Mogen-ora  and  Bogdo-ola,  their 
discovery  of  the  singular  Liukchun  depression,  and  of  the  mountainous  belt 
stretching  south-east  of  Hami,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pe-shan.  They 
were  also  the  first  travellers  to  shoot  and  bring  home  specimens  of  Pijevalski's 
horse.  After  seventeen  years,  however,  this  volume  must  lose  its  freshness  as  a 
mere  narrative  of  travel,  especially  as  much  additional  knowledge  of  the  districts 
traversed  has  been  obtained  by  later  travellers,  whose  achievements  tend  to  obscure, 
though  they  cannot  really  detract  from,  the  merits  of  the  first  pioneers. 
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In  the  preeent  yolume  the  author  describes  his  homeward  journey  from  the 
Hwang-ho  round  the  western  end  of  Kaku-nor,  across  the  Nan-shan  and  Pe-shan, 
for  the  most  part  by  routes  lying  to  the  south-west  of  his  outward  course,  and  along 
the  northern  flank  of  the  Tian-shan.  To  the  geographical  worker  this  record  of 
observations  will  not  have  lost  its  usefulness  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  delay  in 
publication  has  had  this  advantage,  that  the  author  has  bean  able  to  compare  his 
results  with  those  of  later  trayellers — Obruchef,  Futterer,  Kozlof,  etc.  The  book 
also  contains  several  interesting  chapters  on  ethnological  and  zoological  subjects, 
a  list  of  botanical  specimens,  and  other  scientific  matter. 

Kamchatka. 

*  Po  Zapodnomu  Beregn  Kamchatki.'    Y.  K.  Tiushova.    St.  Petersbarg :  Typographia 
M.  Stasiulevicha.   1906.  Pp.  521.  (Zapuiki  of  the  Ross.  Geogr.  See.,  vol.  87,  No.  2.) 

Dr.  Tiushof  has  passed  more  than  ten  years  in  Kamchatka,  and  in  numerous 
journeys,  in  connection  with  his  professional  duties,  has  become  acquainted  with 
many  remote  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Not  having  had  a  scientific  training,  he 
claims  no  scientific  importance  for  these  records,  but  a  careful  observer  may  collect 
many  details  which  may  be  utilized  by  others.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bogdanoyich,  who  has  marked  his  approval  of  the  work  by  writing  an  intro- 
duction. He  takes  exception  to  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  surfiEUie  form  of  the 
tundra  of  the  west  coast  lands  is  due  to  marine  action,  and  that  of  the  higher 
tundra  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  Poet-Pliocene  sea 
extending  to  tbe  foot  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  glaciers  of  Kamchatka  have 
attained  a  great  development  only  in  certain  parts.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Bogdanevicb  affirms,  is  the  account  of  the  inhabitants.  The  life  of  the 
Kamchadalep,  their  occupations  and  industries,  are  most  interestingly  portrayed,  and 
since  Krasheninnikofs  book  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  depict  the  native  of 
Kamchatka  as  a  human  being. 

In  these  pages  Dr.  Tiushof  takes  the  reader  from  Petropavlovsk  to  Apacha  and 
Bolsheretsk,  and  thence  across  the  coastal  lands  to  Tigil.  A  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  language  of  the  Kamchadalee.  A  reproduction  of  the  map  drawn  up 
by  MM.  Bogdanovich  and  Leliakin  in  1901  is  appended,  in  which  their  tran- 
scription of  the  place-names  is  retained,  simply  to  avoid  the  labour  of  alteration, 
though  the  author's  geographical  nomenclature  is  undoubtedly  more  correct. 

AFRICA. 

South- West  Afbioa. 

'  Aus  Namaland  and  Kalahari.'  By  Dr.  Leonard  Schnltze,  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  Jena.  Witli  25  Photographie  PlaU$,  a  Map,  and  286  mwlraticm 
in  the  Text,    Pp.  xiv.  +  752.    Jena :  Qustav  Fischer.    1907. 

As  explained  in  the  long  sub-title,  and  more  fully  in  the  preface,  this  really 
ponderous  tome — it  weighs  nearly  8  lbs.,  and  being  of  large  quarto  size  cannot 
be  handled  without  great  inconvenience — is  an  official  report  which  the  author 
has  presented  to  the  Prussian  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  his  explorations 
in  parts  of  South- West  Africa  during  the  years  1903-1905.  The  surprise  that  such 
a  huge  volume  should  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  observations  made 
in  a  tolerably  well-known  comer  of  the  continent,  long  under  European  administra- 
tion, is  increased  when  we  learn  that  all  the  usual  incidents  of  travel  are  omitted, 
whUe  the  rich  biological  collections  are  reserved  for  separate  treatment  by  specialists. 
Here  we  have,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  very  careful  physiographical  survey  of  the 
inhofpitable  seaboard,  and  of  the  still  more  inhospitable  inland  districts  visited  by 
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the  author,  together  with  an  almost  painfully  minute  acoount  of  the  aborigiiieB. 
Dr.  Schultze  was  at  first  commissioned  to  make  a  soientifio  study  of  the  fiihing* 
grounds  along  the  south-western  coastlands,  with  a  view  to  determiniiig  their 
economic  value.  But  the  scope  of  the  expedition  was  ,afterwaida  enlu^ged,  lo  as 
to  include  such  tracts  of  the  interior  as  might  he  accessible  under  the  uziaettled 
political  condition  of  the  German  protectorate,  where  the  widespread  rSsinga  of  the 
natives  have  not  even  yet  been  everywhere  suppressed.  He  wm  thoe  <mWhl«i  to 
make  a  close  study  of  some  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  in  the  world  in  mirifroiatifm 
with  their  physical  environment,  and  this  is  what  lends  its  special  inteiest  end  main 
scientific  value  to  this  monumental  work.  "  In  the  course  of  my  inyeetigatioiMy  the 
more  complex  appeared  the  attempt  to  find  a  common  basis  for  the  conditioiiB  of 
existence  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  in  thdr  determiniog  actiyitiM  and 
mutual  reactions  one  on  the  other,  the  more  fruitful  at  the  same  time  appeared  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  for  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  with  every  step  in  advance 
how  the  question,  once  thoroughly  grasped,  led  to  a  direct  understanding  of  the 
natural  surroundings,  which  assigned  its  limits  to  the  range  of  the  local  flora  and 
fauna,  and  stamped  their  physicsd  and  mental  characters  on  the  aborigines." 

The  region  actually  explored  comprised  most  of  Damaraland,  Great  said  Little 
Namaqua  Lands,  and  the  Kalahari  desert,  approached  from  the  east  (British 
Bachuanaland)  and  from  the  west  (the  German  Protectorate).  Specially  favour- 
able opportunities  were  thus  afforded  for  studying  in  their  homes  all  the  South-West 
African  races— Ban tus  (Ova-Hereros  and  Bechuanas),  Hottentots  (Namas),  Bush- 
men, and  half-breeds  (Bill  Damarasand  Bastaards).  A  main  object,  the  author  tells 
us,  was  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  social  relations  prevalent 
amongst  these  aborigines,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  difficult  Hottentot  language^  and  also  every- 
where paid  great  attention  to  the  selection  of  competent  guides  and  interpreterB. 
The  rich  materials  thus  brought  together  are  disposed  in  five  distinct  secticHis, 
each  with  a  number  of  chapters  (fifteen  altogether),  which  may  be  described  as 
exhaustive,  at  least  as  regards  their  geographical  and  ethnical  contents. 

To  the  somewhat  copious  information  already  available  many  valuahle  par- 
ticulars are  here  added  regarding  the  physical  and  mental  characters  of  the  natives, 
their  primitive  beliefs,  customs,  traditions,  folklore,  and  **  oral  literature."  Some 
fresh  light  is  also  thrown  upon  several  matter?,  regarding  which  vague  or  erroneous 
views  have  hitherto  prevailed.  Thus  the  real  nature  of  the  bushman  and  Hottentot 
clicks  would  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  misunderstood,  and  it  is  here  shown  that 
these  inarticulate  sounds  are  not  produced  by  inspiration,  as  is  commonly  supposed 
(Hahn,  Stein  thai,  and  others),  but  exclusively  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  in  which 
the  breath  plays  no  part  whatever.  "Dieses  Einstromung  [der  Luft]  iat  keine 
Inspiration  ;  Die  Unabhangigkeit  von  Zwerchfell  und  Lunge  ist  meiner  AufiTassung 
nach  das  Charakteristische  der  Schnalz-lautbildung "  (p.  342).  The  "heterodox'* 
view  here  advanced  is  based  on  the  closest  observation  of  the  mouth  during 
utterance  of  the  four  clicks  (dental,  labial,  cerebral,  palatal),  and  is  developed  hy  a 
carefully  prepared  tabulated  scheme,  clearly  showmg  the  various  positions  of  the 
tongue  in  the  formation  of  this  primitive  phonesis. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  south  of  the  Zambezi  the  artistic  faculty  is  confined 
to  the  Bushmen,  and  on  this  assumption  the  late  Dr.  Stow  bases  a  theory  regarding 
the  origin  of  these  natives  ('  Native  Races  of  South  Africa')*  But  here  agiun  Dr. 
Schultze  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  SBsthetic  feeling  is 
strongly  displayed  even  by  Hottentot  children,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old. 
They  make  clay  models  of  horses,  cattle,  antelopes,  fat-tailed  sheep^  goats,  frogs, 
lizards,  scorpions,  even  waggons  with  long  teams,  and  then  fire  the  clay,  both  to 
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harden  it  and  give  it  various  Bhadea  of  colour.    Noteworthy  h  tho  akil!  « 

the  chwactoriBtics  of  tha  different  aiiimaU  are  hit  off,  with  the  bi 

efforts  aa  those  displayed  by  the  care  men  of  palnsolithie  time?.  Yet,  atraoge  to  aay, 

thia  BQUBe  of  pliBtio  art  completely  diea  out  ia  the  adult  Hottonlot,  though  not  in 

the  BuBhman.     Nor  ib  the  latter  as  destitute  of  tribal  organization  a?  he  is  usually 

described,  wandering  about  in  diaordorly  hordes,  like  baboons  in  search  of  food — a 

point  also  noticed  by  Dr.  S.  Paaaarge  in  '  Die  Buachmiioner  dot  Kalahari.' 

The  HottenloU  are  aUted  to  caU  themselves  Kkoi  Khein,  ••  Men  of  men,"  ae  if 
they  thought  themaelTcB  the  crime  da  la  crime,  or  lords  of  creation.  But  Dr. 
Scbultze  again  tella  us  that  Ibis  ia  not  so,  the  eipreasion  being  chiefly  used  in  reply 
to  a  question  regarding  their  tribal  connectluoB.  In  the  mouth  of  a  pure  Nama  it 
simply  means  that  he  ia  a  fult-blood  native,  and  not  a  mongrel  or  half-breed  like 
his  Bastaard  or  Griqua  neigbboura. 

In  the  long  section  (over  200  pages)  devoted  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
Namas,  there  is  a  valuable  ooUoction  of  sixty-eight  national  legends,  which  are  all 
the  more  welcome  since  hitherto  the  rich  Uutlentot  folklore  has  been  strangely 
neglected.  This,  no  doubt,  wob  munly  duo  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
oral  texts  of  a  language  full  of  unpronounceable  clicks  and  structural  compUcationa, 
■0  that  the  few  tales  published  by  Bleek  appear  only  In  translations,  which  are  so 
modified  and  otherwise  defective  that  they  fail  to  refioct  the  real  spirit  of  the 
originals.  This  is  here  tborougbly  preserved  by  Dr.  Schultze's  treatment,  which 
diapoeea  the  materia!  in  five  groups — adventures  in  the  wilderness  with  cannibals 
and  wild  beasta,  aagas  of  the  Hill  Damaras,  family  and  paatorat  storiea,  myths  of 
eponymous  heroea  and  of  the  olden  times,  and  animal  talea.  Then  each  ssga  is 
given  in  the  original  text  reduced  to  a  uniform  system  of  transcription,  and  this  ia 
followed  by  a  cloee  tranilation  in  which  grammatical  forms  and  idioma  are  explaitie<l 
within  brackets.  The  folklore  ia  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  popular 
riddles,  which  are  treated  in  Ibe  same  way,  and  eerve  to  further  exemplify  iha 
mental  character  of  the  people.  A  few  instances  may  be  given.  There  is  a  very 
little  thing  which  brings  big  ones — money.  What  runs  aflar  another  and  never 
overtakes  it?  A  wheel.  There  is  a  thing  which  looks  easy  to  catch,  but  which 
you  will  never  catch — your  shadow.  What  is  it  you  stuff  full  and  ttisn  starve? 
Your  gun.  What  is  it  you  see  even  in  the  dark,  however  far  or  near  it  be  ?  Fire. 
A  wide  red  gorge  is  edged  all  round  with  white  thinga — the  mouth  and  teeth. 

There  are  several  indexes,  a  very  fine  large-acale  map  of  the  routes  followed,  and 
some  splendid  photographic  reproductiona  of  Bushmen,  Namaa,  and  Bechuana^,  of 
geological  formations,  characteristic  scenery,  plants,  and  animals,  altogether  125 
plates  and  286  illustrations  in  the  ti'xt. 

A.  H.  Ebase. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico. 

'  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century.'      By  Percy  F,  Murtin     2  vola.     Lomlon : 
E,  Arnold.     1907,    i'n'ce  30ji.  «el. 

Thia  book  ia  a  uaefu!  reminder  of  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  Mexico 
during  the  laat  few  years.  It  is  no  longer  tho  land  of  the  diligencia  and  the  bandit; 
we  can  spare  them  both;  but,  alas!  the  charro  dress,  the  mantilla,  and  the  high 
comb  are  also  becoming  obsolete. 

The  author  of  this  book  does  his  best  to  show  us  Mexico  up-to-date  by  passing 
in  review  the  Departments  of  Government,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Judicial 
System,  and  the  condition  of  Education  and  Beligion,  and  then  devotes  many  pages 
t«  Banking,  Insurance,  etc.,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  line*  of  rulway.     Uis 
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enthusiasm  for  his  subJBct  is  his  best  excuse  for  the  oyer-laudation  which  perradei 
his  writing.  Mexico  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  and  charming  city,  but  the 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  182),  '*  Abready  sufficient  has  been  effected  to  evince 
that  Mexico  will  be  more  beautiful  than  Paris,  more  admirably  planned  than  Yienna, 
and  a  distinct  improvement  on  Berlin." 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  first  volume  should  prepare  ub  for  eome  want  of 
historical  discrimination,  for  it  states  that  ^  during  the  whole  of  the  three  hundred 
years  during  which  Mexico  was  subject  to  Spanish  rule,  not  one  single  act  of  grace, 
of  consideration,  or  even  of  common  fairness  towards  the  Colony  can  be  traced." 
If  the  author  intends  this  sweeping  assertion  to  cover  merely  commercial  relatioiis 
there  is  some  sort  of  justification  if  we  judge  only  by  modem  standards,  but  if  it 
covers  the  attitude  of  Spain  towards  the  Indians  of  America,  we  may  quote  Herman 
Merivale,  who  says, "  It  is  truly  said  by  Heeren  that  '  no  European  Government  did 
so  much  for  the  aborigines  as  the  Spanish,' and  although  most  writers  haye  coupled 
the  admission  of  this  fact  with  the  general  assertion  that  the  good  laws  established 
by  the  mother  country  were  absolutely  set  at  nought  by  the  rapacity  of  the  colonists, 
yet  the  state  of  ease  and  prosperity  in  which  the  Indians  lived  at  the  time  when 
the  recent  revolutions  commenced  most  distinctly  contradicts  this  position."  * 

The  second  volume  contains  a  description  of  each  State  in  alphabetical  order 
from  Aguas  Galientes  to  Yucatan,  and  chapters  on  trade,  manufactures,  and  mining. 
It  does  not  add  much  to] our  knowledge  of  Campeche  to  be  told,  "It  has  cool  and 
shady  forests  stretching  away  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but  therein  lurk  deadly  feven 
and  noisome  insects;  it  has  luxuriant  savannahs,  verdant  lagoons,  and  many 
beautiful  lakes,  but  in  them  are  the  haunts  of  malaria,  poisonous  reptiles,  and 
deadly  vapours.  ^  .  .  The  rich  forests,  filled  with  valuable  dye-woods,  stretch  right 
down  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  it  is  certain  disease,  and  frequently  death,  to  penetrate 
far  beyond  their  borders,  the  Indian  alone  finding  safety  within  their  dark  and 
fever-laden  depths.  ...  No  doubt  the  State  of  Campeche  contains  many  good  and 
promising  mines — at  least,  such  are  suspected  to  exist — but  the  climate  is  so  trying, 
and  the  labour  available  so  poor  and  unreliable,  that  the  industry  has  been  almost 
untouched."  The  climate  of  Campeche  is  no  worse  than  that  of  any  other  tropcal 
forest  land  near  the  sea-level,  and  the  rich  mines  would  indeed  be  a  revelation. 

The  description  of  Chiapas  ends  with  an  account  of  the  Ruins  of  Palenque^ 
^'one  most  important  factor  in  the  many  attractions  of  Chiapas  must  inevitably 
be  the  marvellous — perhaps  the  most  marvellous  of  all — ruins  to  be  found  at 
Palenquc.  Every  other  prehistoric  city  in  Mexico,  and  indeed  in  the  world, 
must  yield  pride  of  place  to  this,  a  verdict  pronounced  and  endorsed  by  every 
archaeologist  and  antiquarian  who  has  ever  seen  the  great  ruins  of  .the  universe." 
Also  in  chapter  xxviii.  it  is  stated  that/' In  Mexico  may  be  seen,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  vast  territory — which  covers  some  1,987,201  sq.  kilometres  of  super- 
ficial area — ruins  older  by  many  centuries  than  those  of  Caldsea  and  Syria,  of 
Earnac  and  Memphis,  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus," 
etc.  It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  more  errors  into  a  few  sentences,  and,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  trustworthy  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  the 
author  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  some  of  them.  However,  this  book 
is  a  compilation,  tempered  by  a  certain  amoimt  of  personal  observation  of  some 
districts,  and  it  fulfils  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  a  good  deal  of  information 
within  the  covers  of  two  volumes,  although  it  still  requires  much  revision  and 
correction. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  but  we  must  protest  against  our  old 


*  Lectures  on  Colouixatioii  and  Colonies,  delivered  at  Oxford,  1839-41. 
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friend  the  great  cypresa  tree  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Tule  (which  has  been  described  by 
every  traveller  in  Mexico  from  Humboldt  onwards)  being  labelled  "  A  Banyan  Tree." 
That  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  natural  history  in  the  last  English  book  on  Mexico, 
which  taught  us  that  "  humming  birds  do  not  sing,**  and  that  "  a  manatee  is  a 
small  kind  of  hippopotamus  which  lives  in  swamps." 

There  is  still  room  for  a  good  all-round  book  on  Mexico. 

A.  P.  M. 

Climate  and  Bivbb-dibchabge  in  Central  America. 

*  Beitrage  zor  Elimatologie  and  Hjdiographie  Mittelamerikas.'  By  Dr.  Alfred  Merz. 
Mitteilongen  des  Yereins  fttr  Erdkimde  zu  Leipzig :  Dunoker  and  Humblot.  1906 
(1907>    Pp.  96.     With  numerous  Diagram; 

The  meteorology  of  Central  America  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  in 
his  '  Hydrography  of  the  American  Isthmus,'  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.8.  Geological  Survey,  1900-01,  Part  IV.  (Hydrography),  pp.  507-630.  The 
present  memoir  refers  more  especially  to  the  draiuage  basin  of  the  San  JuaD,  in- 
cluding Lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua  and  the  coastal  region  on  either  side. 

In  the  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  sea  the  trade  winds  blow 
coDtinuously  from  November  to  AprU,  and  nearly  half  the  rain  falls  during  these 
months.  A  comparatively  dry  period  occurs  from  February^  to  April,  when  the 
adjoining  sea  has  the  lowest  temperature,  and  the  trade  winds  blow  most  strongly, 
though  one  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author  that  the  latter  circumstance  on 
an  elevated  coast-line  contributes  to  a  decreased  rainfall.  During  the  period  of 
the  summer  rains,  from  May  to  October,  the  trade  winds  lose  in  strength,  and 
alternate  with  winds  from  other  quarters.  The  total  annual  rainfall  varies  from 
about  110  to  250  inches,  totals  which  are  not  reached  elsewhere  in  Central  America. 
There  are  two  maxima,  in  July  and  November. 

To  the  south-westward  the  conditions  are  slightly  modified ;  the  trades,  which 
blow  steadily  from  January  to  April,  and  to  a  less  degree  during  November  and 
December,  are  dry  fohn  winds  that  bring  no  rain.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
characterized  by  calms,  or  light  winds  from  various  quarters,  determined  by  the 
north  or  southward  movement  of  the  region  of  minimum  pressure.  During  this 
period  the  rainfall  is  connected  with  upward  movements  of  the  air  due  to  local 
heating.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  rain  occurs  in  the  period  from  May 
to  October,  but  it  is  less  than  that  on  the  north-eastern  coast  during  the  same 
months.  There  are  two  maxima,  in  June  and  October.  The  minimnTn  rainfall, 
less  than  50  inches  in  places,  is  just  north-east  of  the  lakes.  Farther  to  the  south- 
west the  ndnfall  increases,  especially  as  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  coast  ranges  are 
approached. 

On  the  south-west  coast  different  conditions  again  prevail.  The  south-west 
winds  become  more  important,  and  yield  a  considerable  amo\mt  of  run  as  they 
meet  the  hills,  the  total  rainfall  being  over  80  inches.  The  rainy  season  is  still 
May  to  October,  but  the  maximum  in  October  is  more  marked  than  that  in 
June. 

The  author  discusses  at  some  length  the  relation  of  the  precipitation,  evapora- 
tion, storage,  and  discharge  in  the  region  under  consideration,  and  calculates  that 
the  percentage  of  discharge  in  different  areas  (other  than  the  lakes)  varies  from 
30-6  to  74-6. 

His  conclusions  are  displayed  in  a  number  of  tables  and  diagrams,  to  which  we 
have  no  space  to  do  justice.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  observations  on 
which  they  are  based  necessarily  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  number  and  accuracy. 

J.  W.  B. 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

A  Fbekoh  Treatise  on  Geoloot. 

E.  Haug,  *  Traitc  de  Gcologie.'    2  vols.    Yol.  1.  ^  Lea  Ph^nom^es  g^logiques.*' 
Pp.  385, 195  figs.,  71  pi.    Paris  :  Armand  Ck>liii.    1907.    Price  12 /r.  50. 

The  relations  of  geography  and  geology  are  so  increasingly  intimate  that  the 
first  volume  of  Prof.  Uaug's  important '  Traits  de  G^logie '  has  an  almost  equal 
interest  for  geographers  and  geologists.  The  author  is  Professor  of  (Geology  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  is  well  known  for  his  valuable  researchee  on  the  physical 
geography  and  geology  of  the  French  Alpine  regions ;  and  among  the  chief  features 
of  this  book  is  its  excellent  statement  of  modem  knowledge  as  to  the  structure 
of  mountain  chains,  and  the  diagrammatic  illustrations  by  which  the  author 
explains  many  of  the  terms  and  theories  of  Prof.  Suess. 

The  author  discusses  the  relations  between  geology  and  geography,  and  says 
that ''  while  geography  analyzes  more  or  less  exclusively  the  existing  forms  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  geology  primarily  regards  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  that 
have  brought  about  the  existing  forms,  and  it  often  too  much  neglects  morpho- 
logical considerations.  Hence  the  two  sciences  tend  to-day  to  blend  intimately,  the 
studies  of  physical  geography  taking  more  and  more  a  geological  character,  and 
geology,  under  the  vigorous  impulse  given  by  Suess,  turning  towards  regional 
studies."  He  insists  that  one  essential  character  of  geology  is  that  it  deals,  not  with 
the  world  as  it  is  at  any  one  date,  but  with  the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  with 
that  geological  cycle  which  the  geologist  should  always  bear  in  mind. 

The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Haug's  treatise  being  confined  to  "  Geological  Pheno- 
mena/' it  deals  largely  with  the  problems  of  Physical  Geography  in  their  geological 
aspects ;  and  even  the  most  strictly  geological  chapters,  such  as  the  description  of 
the  material  of  the  Earth's  crust,  may  bo  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
geographers. 

Among  the  chapters  of  special  geographical  interest  are  those  summarising 
biological  geography.  The  evidence  of  the  dbtribution  of  animals  and  plants  is,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  conclusive  against  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  ocean  and 
continents.  He  holds  that  in  Mesozoic  times,  the  arrangement  of  land  and  water 
was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  present  period,  for  there  were  then 
five  great  continents,  one  occupying  the  present  basin  of  the  .North  Atlantic ; 
another  most  of  the  South  Atlantic,  connecting  Africa  and  Brazil ;  a  third  covering 
most  of  the  Indiau  ocean,  and  uniting  Madagascar,  India,  and  Australia ;  the  fourth 
included  China  and  Siberia ;  and  the  fifth  and  largest  occupied  most  of  the  Pacific 

The  author  describes  the  Earth  as  composed  of  five  zones,  as,' m  addition  to  the 
ordinarily  accepted  divisions,  he  places  a  pyrosphere,  constituted  by  a  molten 
magma  at  a  high  temperature,  between  the  lithosphere  and  the  centrosphere.  He 
accepts  the  hypothesis  that  the  centre  of  the  Earth  is  occupied  by  a  metallic  nucleus 
or  barysphere,  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  study  of  earthquakes;  but  lus 
limitation  of  the  term  "  barysphere  "  is  an  alteration  in  its  meaning  which  will  pro- 
bably not  meet  with  universal  acceptance ;  and  the  very  high  density  which  the 
author  accepts  for  the  actual  centre  of  the  Earth  is  rendered  improbable  by 
Oldham's  studies  of  the  rate  of  transmission  of  earthquake  shocks.  The  last 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  tetrahedial  theory  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  helps  to  show  the  marked  progress  made  in  recent  years  by  that  once 
derided  theory. 

J.  W.  Q. 
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HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

HiSTOBT  OF  Ancient  Commbboe. 

'  Handelsgeschiohte  des  AltertumB.'    Von  Prof.  E.  Speck,  Obcrlehrer  am  Realgym- 
nasium  mit  Hoherer  Handelsohule  in  Zittan.    Leipzig :  Brandstetter.    1900-1906. 

We  thonght  the  Germans  had  given  up  this  kind  of  thing.  Here  we  have  a 
work  in  five  volumes  m  paper  covers  without  a  single  stitch  from  beginning  to  end, 
so  that  if  one  cuts  up  the  volumes  they  fall  to  pieces.  The  first  two  volumes  are 
called,  as  one  expects  them  to  be,  first  and  second,  but  the  three  remaining  volumes 
are  all  called  the  third.  The  first  third  of  the  **  third  volume  **  is  called  the  first 
half,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  called  respectively  *' second  half  A"  and 
"  second  half  B."  The  contents  of  the  work,  however,  do  not  answer  to  the  in- 
eptitudes of  the  get-up.  These  are  excellent.  They  furnish  the  most  complete 
history  of  the  commerce  of  antiquity  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  history  is 
characterized  by  a  mass  of  detail  exhibiting  genuine  Teutonic  industry,  but  at  the 
same  time  may  be  commended  for  a  degree  of  soundness  of  method  in  the  exposition 
sufficient  to  make  those  details  instructive,  if  not  exactly  light  or  even  easy  reading. 
It  is  in  every  case  based  on  a  careful  (though  not  in  every  case  faultless)  study  of 
the  geography  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  the  several  sketches  of 
the  geography  of  the  countries  dealt  with  are  followed  by  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
political  history  as  affected  by  the  geographical  conditions,  and  in  its  turn  affecting 
the  history  of  commerce.  As  it  is  impossible  to  afford  space  to  review  the  work  at 
length,  it  will  be  enough  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  arrangement  of  the  contents, 
and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  convement  to  speak  of  five  than  three  volumes.  The  first 
volume  is  entitled  "  The  Oriental  Peoples."  The  first  chapter  is  a  general  survey 
dealing  with  the  extent,  means,  methods,  and  commodities  of  andent  trade  (pp. 
1-138).  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  India  and  China,  the  author  consideriug 
that,  though  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  China  are  older  than  that 
of  India,  it  appears  fitting  to  give  the  first  place  to  India,  because  the  trade  with 
India,  even  down  to  modem  times,  has  surpassed  all  other  branches  of  world- 
commerce  (p.  139).  Chapters  follow  on  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 
Phoenicians,  Arabia,  the  Israelites,  and  a  final,  separate,  though  short  chapter  on 
Damascus.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Greeks.  The  third  treats 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans,  down  to  the 
tmification  of  [peninsular]  Italy  in  265  B.a  (The  text,  of  course,  corrects  the  some- 
what misleading  character  of  this  general  title.)  The  fourth  treats  of  Roman  trade 
from  265  to  30  b.o.,  and  the  last  of  Roman  trade  from  30  b.o.  to  476  a.d.  There 
are  few  precise  references  to  authorities,  an  omission  for  which  the  author  excuses 
himself  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  on  the  ground  that  his  work  is  not 
intended  for  the  learned,  and  that  to  have  weighted  his  book  with  such  ballast 
would  have  made  it  even  more  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  publisher.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain,  however,  a  list  of  the  works  on  which  his  own  is  principally  based, 
a  list  entirely  German.  An  even  more  serious  want  is  an  index,  but  fortunately 
the  consultation  of  the  work  is  facilitated  by  a  full  table  of  contents. 

G.  G.  C. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

Amirdlasia, — '  In  Australian  Tropics.'  By  Alfred  Searcy.  (London  :  Eegan 
Paul.  1907.  Pp.  xxiii.,  372.  Map  and  lllusir.  lOs.  6rf.  net)  Mr.  Searcy  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  Northern  Territory.  His  book  is  cast  in  narrative  form, 
and  his  introductory  description  and  historical  retrospect  are  very  brief,  but  the 
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narrative  deals  witli  such  a  variety  of  interests  that  the  subject  is  really  fully 
covered.  The  habits  of  the  natives,  the  practices  of  white  and  coloured  traders, 
fishings  pearling,  and  sport,  are  a  few  of  its  branches,  about  which  the  authcMr,  who 
held  the  position  of  sub-collector  of  customs  at  Port  Darwin,  writes  with  intizoAcy. 

Oenerdl. — 'The  Great  Outposts  of  the  Empire.'  By  WilsoD  le  Coateor. 
(London:  Federal-Huulder-Shire  S.S.  Lines.  1907.  Pp.  223.  lUustr.)  At  the 
outset,  this  book  does  not  appear  to  be  very  apUy  named,  for  it  begins  with  a 
description  of  St.  Vincent,  Las  Falmas,  Teneriffe,  etc.  Most  of  the  remaindw, 
however,  is  occupied  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  guide  to 
the  route  of  one  of  the  liners  of  the  steamship  companies  above  named ;  the  whole 
work  is  certainly  written  so  as  to  attract  the  prospective  traveller. 

'  Through  Europe  and  Egypt  with  Napoleon.'  By  H.  E.  ManhalL  (Londcm : 
Jack,  [n.c^.]  Pp.  ix.,  213.  Maps  and  Illu$ir.  Is.  M.)  This  volume  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's **  Through  the  World  "  series  is  excellently  contrived  to  meet  its  purpose  of 
combining  the  study  of  geography  with  a  historical  narrative.  The  necenary 
geographical  facts  are  given  clearly,  but  not  too  heavily  insisted  upon,  while  the 
narrative  is  told  simply,  and,  in  its  greater  moments,  not  without  impressiveness. 

*The  Record  of  an  Aeronaut.'  By  Gertrude  Bacon.  (London:  John  Long. 
1907.  Pp.358,  lllustr,  16$,  net)  This  is  a  biography  of  the  well-known  aeronaut, 
the  Kev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  who  died  at  the  close  of  1904.  He  was  hardly  beyond 
middle  age,  and  the  reader  feels  that  he  left  much  valuable  work  incomplete,  for 
the  record  of  his  energetic  life  shows  how  many  interests  he  found  and  developed 
in  the  study  of  the  air.  Of  these,  the  most  noteworthy  would  appear  to  have  been, 
not  merely  his  many  balloon  ascents,  but  especially  his  proofs  of  the  visibility  of 
the  sea-floor  to  considerable  depths  from  the  elevated  position  of  a  balloon  (perhaps 
his  most  striking  work  in  the  geographical  interest),  his  researches  into  acoustics, 
and  his  trials  as  to  the  use  of  the  iMilloon  in  warfare. 

•  The  Moon.'  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  (London  :  Appleton.  1908.  Pp.  xiL,  248. 
Diagrams  and  Ulustr,  6s.  net)  This  popular  treatise  on  the  moon  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  duologue — a  scientist  instructing  one  unlearned — a  form  which  makes  for 
attraction  to  the  general  reader,  but  is  difficult  to  handle,  from  its  tendency  to 
become  unnatural.  However,  a  *'  journey  over  the  moon,"  and  some  of  the  problems 
attaching  to  its  study,  are  very  clearly  described,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnificent  series 
of  reproductions  from  photographs  of  the  moon  in  its  various  phases  and  of  details 
of  its  surface,  made  at  the  Terkes  observatory. 


THE  HONTHLT  RECORD. 

EITBOPE. 

Riyers  of  the  Fribourg^  Plateau. — M.  Gktston  Michel  discusses  the  evolution 

of  certain  rivers  of  the  Fribourg  plateau  (the  Gdrine,  the  Gotteron,  and  the 
Tafema)  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Neuohatel 
(vol.  18,  1907).  The  valley  of  the  Gerine  contracts  into  a  ravine  in  three  places 
from  its  source  to  the  Sarine,  each  contraction  corresponding  to  a  line  of  hills 
running  transversely  in  a  north-north-east  direction.  The  stream  has  not  followed 
the  longitudinal  valleys,  but  has  cut  through  the  transverse  ridges,  this  state 
of  things  being  the  result  of  a  succession  of  captures  from  the  Sarine.  The  Nesslera 
added  its  waters  to  the  Gerine  and  helped  to  cut  a  way  through  the  barriers.  The 
next  stream,  the  Gotteron,  receives  the  Galtembach  and  the  Tasbergbach,  and 
from  their  junction  flows  to  the  Sarine  at  Fribourg.    The  contrast  between  the 
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iD8igniflcanc6  of  the  stream  itself  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  it  has  had  to  do 
is  marked.  Like  the  G^rine,  the  Ootteron  cuts  through  the  transverse  ranges 
previously  referred  to.  The  Tasbergbach  must  in  ancient  times  have  flowed  longl- 
tudinallj  into  the  plain  of  Tavel,  and  joined  the  Taferna  by  way  of  the  Lange- 
bitzenbach.  It  was  further  increased  by  the  Nesslera,  which  had  not  yet  b^n 
turned  aside  by  the  Gerine.  This  longitudinal  stream  was  finally  captured  by  the 
transverse  Gotteron,  and  left  a  dry  valley  bearing  marks  of  fluvial  erosion  on  its 
slopes.  The  Taferna  draws  its  supply  of  water  from  the  snows  of  the  Burgerwald. 
These  formerly  passed  into  the  lake  of  Frohuiatt  by  way  of  the  dry  valley  of 
Tinterin.  At  this  place  the  Taferna  received  the  first  tributary  from  the  plateau, 
the  Einkerainbach,  which  is  the  headwater  of  the  Tasbergbach,  the  latter  then 
joining  the  Galtembach  at  Obermuhlethal.  This  stream  has  now  been  captured  by 
the  Gotteron,  but  before  this  took  place  the  Taferna  debouched  by  the  dry  valley 
of  Tavel  into  the  lake  of  Kohr.  Of  the  latter,  only  a  marsh  with  Quaternary 
deposits  bearing  traces  of  the  river's  course  remains.  Beyond  this  lake  the  river 
entered  its  modem  valley — that  of  the  Langebitzenbach. 

Shipping  of  the  Saale  as  affected  by  Climate.— In  an  article  in  the  MitteiU 

ungen  der  Oeographisdien  Oeselhcha/l  zu  Jena  (vol.  26),  Dr.  E.  Engel  considers 
the  shipping  on  the  river  Saale  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  affected  by  high 
water,  low  water,  and  ice.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  Harra, 
available  as  it  is  for  only  a  little  raft  floatage,  is  left  out  of  account.  The 
remainder  of  the  river,  the  part  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  article,  is  divided 
into  the  raft-floating  portions  from  Harra  to  the  mouth  of  the  Unstrut  at  Naum- 
burg,  and  the  shipping  part  proper  from  that  point  to  the  confluence  with  the  Elbe. 
The  latter  part,  from  Naumburg  to  the  mouth,  is  again  subdivided  into  the  part 
from  Naumburg  to  Halle,  the  trade  of  which  is  local,  and  the  part  from  Halle  to 
the  junction  with  the  Elbe,  the  trade  of  which  is  with  the  Elbe.  From  Harra  to 
Naumburg  there  is  occasionally  a  very  busy  raft  industry,  facilitated  by  special 
apparatus  for  passing  the  weirs.  The  weir  at  Koeen  if,  however,  furnished  with 
no  such  means  of  passage,  and  at  low  water  the  rafts  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  then  put  together  again.  In  general,  however,  low  water  offers  no  great 
obstruction  to  raft-floating.  Even  in  1893,  the  driest  year  of  the  period  surveyed 
(1893-1904),  when  in  July  and  August  shipping  was  at  a  standstill,  the  raft  trade 
suffered  little  abatement.  High  water,  again,  is  no  impediment  to  the  floating  of 
timber.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  bulk  of  wood  is  floated  in  March  and  April, 
the  two  months  of  high  water  due  to  snow  melting.  Afterwards,  the  amount  floated 
steadily  declines,  to  remain  at  a  constant  figure  during  the  last  four  months.  In 
December  and  January,  as  a  rule,  ice  blocks  the  passage  of  rafts.  Officially,  a 
raft  denotes  two  pieces  rafted  together.  A  raft  of  seven  pieces  counts  therefore 
as  three  and  a  half  rafts.  The  breadth  of  the  rafts  keeps  pretty  nearly  uniform. 
Statistics  both  of  the  raft  and  ship  traffic  are  given  in  tables.  There  are  also  tables 
of  low  water,  and  of  the  number  of  boats  passing  and  their  total  burdens,  at 
different  ports,  for  each  of  the  twelve  years.  A  graphic  table  also  shows  the  days 
in  each  year  when  navigation  was  hindered  by  high  water,  by  ice  conditions,  etc., 
at  Freyburg  and  Trotha  locks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1873  the  freight  passing 
Benditz  was  twenty-four  times  the  amount  that  passed  in  1906.  In  contrast  with 
that  on  the  lower  Saale,  trade  on  the  Unstrut  and  upper  Saale  is  in  continuous 
decline.  In  1905,  thirty -two  boats  were  running  the  upper  river ;  now  there  are 
only  twenty-four,  some  of  the  larger  ones  being  laid  aside,  and  no  new  (jnes  built 
— a  depression  due  to  the  competition  of  the  Unstrut  railway. 

The  Southern  Karpathians. — The  chain  of  the  Karpathians  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  commence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube  near  Pressburg,  and  after 
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describing  a  long  arc  to  terminate  at  the  Iron  Gkttos.    Three  sections  of  yny 
different  characters  may  be  easily  recognized.    The  northern  Earpathians  are  a 
group  almost  as  broad  as  lung,  consisting  of  a  series  of  chains  nxnning  fiir  the  most 
part  east  and  west,  and  culminating  in  the  Gerldorfspitze,  in  the  Tatra  mountaini^ 
8735  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  range.    From  the  Dnkla  pass  to  the 
valley  of  the  Buzeu  extend  the  central  Earpathians,  of  mach  diminished  breadth 
and  height  running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  composed  almost  excliiairelj 
of  fljsch.    A  very  different  region  lies  between  the  Buzeu  and  the  Iron  Gtatei. 
Crystalline  rocks  predominate,  and  summits  of  over  6500  are  more  numerous  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Karpathians,  though  there  is  none  as  lofty  as  some  in  the 
Tatra  mountains.    These  are  the  southern  Karpathians  or  Traosylyanian  Alps  Qn 
English  maps  usually  named  the  eastern  Karpathians).    The  mcnphology  c^  this 
group  is  the  subject  of  a  long  article  by  M.  Emm.  de  Martonne  in  the  Bevue  de 
Qeographiey  1906-7.     The  orientation  of  the  southern  Karpathians  is  in  generd 
east  and  west,  but  to  the  west  of  the  river  Jiu  the  chain  turns  abruptly  to  the 
south,  at  the  same  time  broadening  out.    The  defile  of  the  Iron  Gates  is  bat  a 
narrow  gorge,  and  the  same  form  of  relief  and  geological  formations  may  be  traced 
southwards  to  the  Timok.    The  Karpathians  are  not  a  single  whole,  but  consist  of  two 
chains  of  very  different  ages  and  characters — the  flysch  region  which  was  subjected 
to  folding  down  to  the  latest  Tertiary  times,  and  a  comparatively  andent  massive, 
the  Alps  of  Transylvania,  which  owe  their  present  configuration  to  the  combined 
effects  of  great  overthrusts  and  denudation  guided  by  movements  of  the  Earth^s 
crust  which  have  been  prolonged  down  to  late  Tertiary  times.   In  shorty  the  history 
of  the  range  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Alps,  but  the  processes  of  evolution  have 
been  less  sudden,  and  have  been  continued  through  a  long  series  of  geological 
periods.     M.    de    Martonne   examines   the    various   sections   of   the    southern 
Karpathians  and  their  relations  to  the  adjoining  hills  and  plain?,  accounts  for 
the  passage  of  the  Jiu  and  Oltu  through  the  range,  and  points  out  where  furUier 
investigation  is  still  desirable.    The  glaciation  of  these  mountains  is  fully  demon- 
strated.   Above  6500  feet  glacial  action  is  strikingly  evident,  having  produced  two 
forms  of  summits — ^plateaus  edged  with  isolated  cirques  and  jagged  crests  due  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  cirques.    But  glaciation  is  of  importance  only  as  regards  the  higher 
summits.    The  forms  are  in  general  due  to  tectonic  dislocations  and  cycles  of 
erosion. 

Investigations  in  Norfhem  Iceland.-— We  referred  some  tune  ago  {Journal, 
vol.  30,  p.  436)  to  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Iceland  undertaken  last  year  by  Dr. 
von  Knebol,  in  the  course  of  which  that  traveller  and  a  companion  were  drowned 
in  the  lake  of  the  Askja  volcano.  A  third  member  of  the  party,  Herr  Spethman, 
was  not  with  them  at  the  time,  but  was  able,  after  the  sad  event,  to  carry  out 
investigations  into  the  physical  geography  of  the  region,  the  results  of  which  he 
has  lately  communicated  to  Olohua,  accompanied  by  several  photographs.  The 
journey  to  Askja  was  made  from  Akureyi  on  the  north  coast,  and  led  over  the 
inhospitable  lava  desert  of  the  Odadabraun,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  entirely 
devoid  of  water  or  plant  life.  Askja,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  central  basin  of  the 
wasst/*  known  as  the  DyngjufzoU,  which  is  marked  by  great  regularity  of  outline, 
and  is  thought  by  Herr  Spethman  to  be  possibly  one  of  the  remnants  of  a  plateau 
that  once  covered  this  part  of  Iceland.  The  travellers  found  that  considerable 
cbanges  had  taken  place  since  the  basin  had  last  been  described,  the  lake 
having  in  particular  increased  in  size  and  depth  since  Thoroddsen's  visit.  It  is 
frozen  over  for  ten  and  a  half  months  in  the  year.  The  great  basin  of  Askja  is  a 
caldera  of  subsidence  on  the  largest  scale,  formed  in  a  volcano  of  the  Hawaiian  type. 
There  are  two  craters  of  different  age,  the  later  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  to  which 
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Herr  Spothman  gives  the  name  of  his  lost  companion  (Knebel  lake).  This  crater 
has  breached  the  former  one,  which  he  has  named  Rudolf  crater,  after  the  third 
member  of  the  expedition.  The  whole  massif  forms  a  striking  example  of  eluvial 
relief,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Bichthofen,  the  mountain  being  almost 
buried  in  its  own  debris,  which  gradually  creeps  down  the  slopes,  and  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  talus  at  their  foot,  as  there  is  no  running  water  to  remove  it.  Herr 
Spethman  afterwards  extended  his  investigation  to  the  region  between  Askja  and 
the  north  coast,  examining  both  the  glacial  and  volcanic  t3rpes  of  landscape,  and 
paying  special  attention  to  the  *^  Gjaus,"  or  open  rifts,  with  no  outlet  for  the  most 
part,  which  occur  in  association  wiUi  the  latter. 

ASIA. 

ObmchefTs  Explorations  in  Chinese  Dzungaria.— We  alluded  (Journal, 

vol.  28,  p.  180)  to  the  scientific  work  carried  out  by  Prof.  Obrucheflf  in  1905  in  the 
region  of  the  Tarbagatai  and  neighbouring  ranges  of  Central  Asia,  and  more 
briefly  (vol.  29,  p.  457)  to  the  traveller's  renewed  explorations  in  the  same  region 
in  1906.    A  full  account  of  the  results  of  the  second  journey  has  now  been  given 
by  Prof.  Obrucheflf  in  Fetermanns  MitUUungen,  1908,  Heft  2.    The  writer  describes 
in  detail  both  the  morphology  and  geological  structure  of  the  mountain  ranges 
explored  (some  of  which  were  previously  almost  unknown),  with  occasional  notes 
as  to  their  vegetation,  resources,  etc.    They  stretch  along  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Chinese  Dzungaria  south^of  the  Tarbagatai-Saur  range,  forming  a  link  between 
the  Bussian  Altai  and  the  Tian  Shan.    OrographiciQly,  they  are  separated  by  the 
Dzungarian  ''gate**  from  the  Alatau  on  the  west,  though  forming  its  tectonic 
continuation.    They  represent  two  distinct  lines  of  highlands,  the  more  northerly 
of  which  embraces  the  Barlik,  Urkashar,  Eojur,  and  Semistai  ranges,  while  the 
more  southerly  is  formed  by  the  Maili,  Jair,  and  Eara-arat    The  Barlik  and 
Maili  ranges,  forming  the  western  ends  of  the  two  lines,  are  separated  from  the 
more  easterly  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Eup  and  the  depression  followed  by 
the  Chinese  post-road  from  Chuguchak  to  Shi-ho.    They  are  not  described  in 
detail.    Of  the  others,  the  direction  is  generally  from  west  to  east,  though  they 
sometimes  show  a  slight  trend  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  line.    The  separate 
ranges  usually  form  more  or  less  irregular  tablelands,  falling  steeply  either  on  the 
north  or  south.    The  Ukashar  range,  which  as  a  whole  has  a  triangular  outline, 
oansists  of  several  distinct  tablelands  resembling  a  series  of  steps,  the  last  and 
widest  of  these  falling  steeply  to  the  south.    The  Semistai  is  narrower,  and  its 
highest  ridge  (forming  an  impassable  barrier  to  baggage  animals  for  some  30  miles) 
runs  at  its  steep  northern  edge.    The  Jair,  which  also  falls  steeply  to  the  north, 
has  the  general  character  of  a  tableland^  especially  in  its  northern  part,  along  which 
the  water-parting  runs.    The  upper  steps  of  the  ranges  are  generally  covered  with 
alpine  pastures,  used  by  the  Eirghiz  and  Mongols  in  summer,  trees  being  found  in 
the  deeper  valleys  only.    The  successive  ranges  from  north  to  south  are  separated 
by  longitudinal  valleys,  which,  however,  are  not  drained  throughout  their  whole 
extent  by  one  and  the  same  stream,  while  the  ranges  are  broken  here  and  there  by 
transverse  valleys.    Of  these  the  most  pronounced  is  that  of  the  Diam,  which 
crosses  both  lines  of  highlands  and,  much  diminished  in  size,  finally  loses  itself  in 
the  same  series  of  lakes  as  the  Manas.    Prof.  Obrucheffs  inquiries  showed  that  the 
hydrography  of  these  lakes  and  rivers  has  hitherto  been  incorrectly  shown.    As 
regards  vegetation,  the  main  depressions  show  every  variety,  from  shady  oases  to 
barren  wastes  of  gravel.    Geologically,  the  ranges  are  largely  composed  of  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  rocks,  with  others  of  volcanic  origin,  while  newer  formations  are 
found  in  the  valleys.    The  present  features  are  mainly  the  result  of  fracture,  which 
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has  given  rise  to  a  series  of  horsts  and  rift-valleys.    Of  useful  mineralSy  gold,  oottl, 
and  asphalt  occur. 

ATBIOA. 

The  Westernmost  Feeders  of  the  Nile* — The  information  collected  hj 

Captain  G.  Percival  regarding  the  extreme  western  units  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal 
system,  and  puhlished  in  ahetract  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1907,  di£foied  oq 
one  or  two  points  from  that  supplied  by  Lieut.  Comyn  in  the  preyioos  month's 
issue.  In  order  to  decide  the  doubtful  points,  Captain  Percival  wrote  out  a  series 
of  questions,  which  he  sent  to  the  Mamur  of  Kafiakangi,  with  instrucUona  to  obtain 
answers  from  Sultan  Murad  and  his  sheikhs.  The  replies  written  down  haiwe  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Captain  Percival,  and  as  the  latter  carefully  refrained  from 
putting  leading  questions  to  the  chiefs,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  trustworthy. 
As  regards  the  name  of  the  more  southerly  headstream  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab^  this 
is  given  as  Bahr  Adda  (the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  since  Schweinfurth's 
time),  not  Barada  (the  form  used  by  Lieut.  Comyn,  Journal,  voL  80,  p.  528). 
The  name  (which  means  '*  custom ")  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
natives  used  to  resort  once  a  year  to  its  banks  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  festival. 
Of  the  two  headstreams  the  Adda  is  said  to  be  the  more  important,  as  was  thought 
by  Captain  Percival,  being  described  as  the  '<  om  "  (mother),  while  the  Umbelasher 
is  the  *'  walad,"  or  child.  The  further  information  is  given  that  the  Bahr  Miri  is 
a  large  stream  (in  the  rains)  flowing  into  the  Umbelasher  on  its  right  bank. 

Geology  of  British  East  Africa.— Towards  the  end  of  1905,  Mr.  H.  B.  Muff, 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  was  sent  out  to  British  East  Africa  to 
examine  the  geology  of  the  Protectorate  in  greater  detail  than  had  been  done 
previously.  The  work  in  the  field  lasted  till  September,  1906,  and  a  final  report 
on  the  results  has  been  issued  during  the  present  year  by  the  Colonial  Office 
(Colonial  Reports,  Miscellaneous,  No.  45).  As  regards  the  broad  features  of  East 
African  geology,  Mr.  Muff's  researches  could  hardly  be  expected  to  modify  to  any 
great  extent  the  conclusions  of  so  acute  an  observer  as  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Muff  treats  of  the  geology  under  the  three  broad  subdivisions  of  (1)  the  coastal 
belt  of  sedimentary  rocks,  dipping  at  gentle  angles  towards  the  coast ;  (2)  a  broad 
region  of  gneiss  stretching  inland  to  the  edge  of  the  Eapiti  and  Athi  plains ;  (3)  a 
vast  region  covered  by  volcanic  rocks  extending  across  the  rift-valley  to  the  shores 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  succession  and  character  of  the  rocks  of  each  of  these 
are  described  in  detail,  while  subjects  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  geographer, 
such  as  the  morphological  features  arising  from  the  geology,  the  surfsM^e  soils  and 
water  resourceF,  are  also  dealt  with.  In  the  coastal  belt,  Mr.  Muff  confirmed  the 
fact  of  a  simple  structure  due  to  a  succession  of  beds  dipping  about  10^  towards 
the  east-south-east.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  study  of  the  shales 
of  the  foot-plateau  is  that  the  valleys  in  this  were  eroded  at  a  time  when  the  land 
stood  relatively  higher  than  at  present,  and  that  this  period  of  elevation  was 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  raised  coral-reef.  In  the  second  region,  the 
bold  hill  ranges  and  isolated  peaks  of  the  gneiss  are  a  characteristic  feature,  though 
in  one  or  two  areas  the  hills  are  volcanic.  By  its  decomposition  and  disintegration 
the  gneiss  forms  a  widely  spread,  red  sandy  earth,  often  associated  with  limestone 
nodules,  resembling  the  kunkar  of  India.  Under  suitable  irrigation  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  red  earth  would  be  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  in  the  third  or  volcanic 
region  that  the  morphological  features  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  by  reason  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  rift-valley.  The  country  on  either  side  of  this  is  built  up  of 
a  succession  of  lava-flows  and  volcanic  tuffs,  which  dip,  like  the  general  surface, 
away  from  the  valley  in  both  directions.    Two  main  periods  of  vulcanicity  can  be 
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traced,  the  earlier  on  the  whule  olJw,  the  luter  f  ounger,  than  the  aubtideiiMa,' 
some  of  the  eruptions  having  taken  place  in  geok^cally  recent  times.  Over  moat 
of  the  region,  no  fonDation  can  he  traced  hotween  the  gneiaB  and  the  cnrtlest 
Tolcanic  eruptioDB,  although  a  vast  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  them. 
Hr.  Muff  describes  in  some  detail  the  complex  eeries  of  faults  which  buunds  the 
lirt'Valley,  cspeciallf  on  its  eastern  side.  Id  some  cases,  fault-blook  ridges  remain 
isolated  between  faults  with  opposite  down-thiows,  t)ie  intervening  trough-valleys 
being  sometimes  traversed  by  two  stream  courses,  one  at  the  foot  of  each  scarp. 
Evidence  of  llic  extreme  slowness  of  tbe  subsidence  which  formed  the  rift-valle; 
is  supplied  by  the  overflow  from  the  Olbolosat  lake,  which  runs  through  a  sharp 
gap  cut  thtough  tbe  Laikipia  scarp,  having  been  able  to  cut  down  its  chaonel  as 
the  Bcarp  rose.  Of  the  superficial  deposits  on  the  volcanic  rocks,  three  have  a  wide 
distribution,  viz.  a  rod  clay  resembling  laterite ;  a  black  cotton-soil ;  and  a  yellow 
loam  found  in  the  rift-valley,  especially  in  the  neighbourhixid  of  Naivasha.  Ail 
are  alike  derived  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  but  they  have  been  formed  under  different 
conditions.  The  first,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of  30  Teet  at  the  Mau  escarpment, 
is  much  thinner  where  deforestation  has  taken  place ;  and  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance for  agriculture  of  this  fertile  clay,  Mr,  Muff  urges  the  need  of  mtssures  to 
check  this  harmful  practice.  The  black  cotton-soU  resembles  tbe  r^ur  of  peninsular 
India.  It  is  characteristically  treeless,  and  has  been  formed  where  the  drainage  is 
poor.  Thus,  north  of  Nyeri,  it  covers  the  surface  of  a  volcanic  plateau,  while  the 
aides  of  the  valleys  are  coated  wiili  the  red  clay.  The  yellow  ioam  much  resembles 
loess,  and  is  derived  from  the  disintegration,  rather  than  the  decomposition,  of  the 
rocks,  though  it  has  apparently  been  transported  by  water,  not  by  wind  action. 
Mr.  Huff  assigns  a  recent  origin  to  the  existing  Lake  Naivasha,  and  thus  accounts 
for  its  fresLnesi).  It  must  once  have  stood  at  a  higher  level,  and  been  drained 
southwards  by  the  Eujororowa  valley. 

Italian  Somaliland  Frontier. — In  the  March  number  of  the  BolUttino  at 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society  there  is  reproduced  a  lengthy  statement  by  Signor 
Tittoni,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  relative  to  the  frontier  of  Italian 
Somaliland  on  the  ude  of  Abyssinia.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  after  the 
battle  of  Adows  in  181)ti,  which  is  sometimes  given  as  authority  for  the  usual 
definition  of  the  frontier  as  s  line  running  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  innocent  of  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Signor  Tittoni  stated  that,  with  other 
frontier  questions,  tbe  limitation  of  the  Italian  possessions  bordering  the  Indian 
ocean  was  discussed  between  the  Emperor  Meneltk  and  Major  Nerazzini,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  Government,  in  1897,  Menetik  was  ready  to  recognize  as  the 
boundary  a  line  extending  from  the  southern  frontier  of  British  Somaliland  to  the 
Juba  river,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  roughly  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  (circa 
ISO  miglia)  from  it.  As  thus  defined  on  the  maps  employed  in  the  negotiations 
the  fnmtieT  joined  the  Juba  "  at  the  point  where  are  muked  the  cataracts  of  Van 
det  Daoken,"  a  little  above  Bardcru.  Thi.-i  arrangement  left  outside  of  tbe  Italian 
EOne  the  atation  of  Lugh,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Captain  B^ttogo  in  December, 
1803,  but  in  this  the  Italian  Government  found  itself  forced  lo  acquiesce  (September, 
1897).  Since  then,  however,  claims  have  repeatedly  been  advanceii  to  Italian 
posaesuon  of  Lugh,  being  justified  apparently  on  the  ground  that  since  the  limits 
of  Abyssinia  in  IbOl,  as  indicated  by  Menelik  in  a  letter  to  the  Powers,  did  not 
extend  to  Lugh,  the  1897  frontier  must  be  regarded  merely  as  the  boundary-Une 
between  Italian  territory  and  debatable  ground.     Signor  Tittoni  announced  that 

*  Ur.  Huff  dots  not  appear  to  distinguish  an  earlier  and  later  period  of  subsidence, 
aa  bas  been  dune  by  Oermnn  observers  farther  south  (cf.  /ournal,  vol.  81,  p.  218). 
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Menelik  was  williDg  to  cUbcubs  the  definition  of  a  frontier  which  would  indiide 
Logh  within  the  Italian  zone,  but  that  he  demanded  pecuniary  compensation  for 
the  abandonment  of  his  claims.    On  this  basis  a  settlement  has  now  been  arrangad. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  a  conyention  concluded  on 
May  16  by  the  Italian  representatiye  at  Adis  Abeba  with  the  Emperor  Menelik 
fixes  the  starting-point  of  the  frontier  on  the  Juba  river  at  Dolo»  some  distance 
above  Lugh.    From  Dolo,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dawa  river 
and  the  Ganabe  Daria,  the  frontier  is  carried  to  the  Webi  Shebeli,  wh^ne  it  joins, 
and  follows  to  the  frontier  of  British  Somaliland,  the  line  laid  down  in  the  1897 
arrangement.    The  same  convention  fixes  the  frontier  of  the  Danakil  country  in 
Eritrea  at  a  distance  of  60  kilometres  from  the  coast,  while  provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  by  Italy  to  Abyssinia  of  an  indemnity  of  3,000,000  lire  (£120,000). 

The  Desiccation  of  Horth  Central  AMca.— The  question  whether  the 
northern  interior  of  Africa,  especially  tlie  Sahara  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
Sudan  under  French  domination,  is  undergoing  a  process  of  desiccation  at 
the  present  day,  is  discussed  by  M.  J.  Lahache  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Marseilles  Geographical  Society  (vol.  81, 1907,  pp.  149-185).  The  author, 
whose  remarks  are  generally  judicious  and  discriminating,  points  out  what  a  large 
body  of  data  is  required  before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
the  question,  and  shows  what  divergent  views  have  been  put  forward  by  different 
observers,  who  have  none  the  less  had  precisely  the  same  fctcts  before  tiiem ;  this 
being  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  differences  of  temperament  or  point  of  view.  Thus 
the  confident  statements  of  Lenfant  and  others  regarding  the  drying  up  of  Lake 
Chad  are  opposed  by  facts  adduced  by  equally  careful  observers.  Discussing  the 
causes  put  forward  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  desert,  M.  Lahache  regards 
the  explanation  of  Schirmer,  based  on  the  regime  of  the  winds,  as  decidedly  pro- 
bable, though  the  conditions  may,  he  considers,  be  more  complicated  than  those 
sketched  by  that  writer.  As  regards  secondary  causes,  he  lays  more  stress  than 
seems  justified  on  the  effect  of  former  rainfall  in  reducing  the  relief,  and  burying 
the  surface  under  the  resulting  debris,  thus  both  destroying  vegetation  and  causing 
the  drainage  to  take  place  beneath  the  sur£ace.  For  no  reason  is  given  why  the 
process  of  denudation  should,  other  things  being  equal,  operate  more  forcibly  in 
the  Sahara  than  elsewhere.  Among  other  secondary  causes,  the  disorganised  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  may  be  in  some  measure  accountable.  M.  Lahache 
believes  that  conditions  have  changed  for  the  worse  since  Roman  times,  though 
possibly  not  more  than  has  been  the  case  in  southern  Europe.  On  the  whole,  he 
eonsiders  that  the  data  do  not  justify  belief  in  a  progressive  desiccation  at  the 
present  day,  though  certain  regions  (such,  «.</.,  as  the  basin  of  the  Igharghar)  have 
in  the  past  suffered  in  an  especial  degree,  while  others  have  to  a  great  extent 
e8cai)ed  the  desiccating  influences.  The  opinions  quoted  by  the  writer  show  how  far 
we  still  are  from  arriving  at  a  unanimous  verdict  regarding  the  general  character 
of  the  Sahara  as  a  whole.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  local  differences 
which  prevaU.  The  recent  work  of  M.  Gautier  and  others  has  supplied  a  useful 
warning  against  too  hasty  generalization  regarding  tlie  desert  character  of  the 
region  as  a  whole,  but  there  may  be  equal  danger  of  a  too  decided  reaction  of 
opinion,  based  on  observations  in  a  few  favoured  localities.  On  the  whole,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  modify  the  opinion  that  vast  areas  of  real  desert  exist,  broken 
here  and  there  by  regions  with  more  favourable  conditions  of  relief. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Ubangi.— The  credit  justly  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Grenfcll  for  the  discovery  of  this  river  having  not  always  been  assigned  to  him  in 
Belgium,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Mouve- 
ment   GSographigue,  in  which  it  was  printed  on  May  3  (No.  18»  1908),  with 
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appreciatory  remarkB  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Grenf ell's  journals  and  notes  (placed  in  Sir 
H.  Johnston's  hands  for  the  purposes  of  the  memoir  on  which  the  latter  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged)  show  that  the  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
made  in  February,  1884,  by  Mr.  Qrenfell,  who  revisited  the  confluence  in  company 
with  Mr.  Comber  in  July  of  the  same  year,  making  his  first  ascent  in  the  following 
October.  The  confluence  was  visited  by  the  Congo  State  officer,  Captain  Hanssens, 
two  months  after  its  first  discovery.  Sir  H.  Johnston  also  makes  the  excellent 
suggestion  that  Grenfell's  name  shall  be  commemorated  by  being  given  to  the  falls 
of  the  Mobangi  between  Zongo  and  Mokoangai,  and  urges  that  the  names  of 
Schweinfurth,  Junker,  and  others  should  be  similarly  commemorated.  Without 
any  desire  to  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Grenfell's  services,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Ubangi  seems  to  have  been  heard  of,  if  not  seen,  by  Stanley  on  his 
first  descent  of  the  river,  his  map  in  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent '  showing  the 
river  Kunya  as  probably  existing  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ubangi,  a 
little  above  a  rocky  point  which  corresponds  well  with  that  of  Ngombe.  His  name 
Kxmya,  too,  is  reproduced  in  Nkunja,  Uie  first  French  post  established  on  the  lower 
Ubangi.  The  name  Ubangi  was  applied  by  him  to  a  large  district  west  of  the 
main  river. 

Dr.  Foch*8  Ezpedition  to  South  AMca.— On  his  way  into  the  interior  of 
South- West  Africa  {Journal^  vol.  80,  p.  334),  Dr.  Poch  paid  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  geographical  conditions  afifecting  the  growth  of  the  WelvHtschia  in 
Uie  Namib  desert,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  was  shown  on  the  sketch-map  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Pearson's  account  of  his  recent  journey,  printed  last  year  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin  (cf.  Journal^  March,  1908,  p.  336),  the  occurrence  of  the  Wdwitchia 
within  the  Grerman  territory  seems  to  be  now  limited  to  a  tract  on  the  lower 
Swakop  and  Ehan  rivers,  measuring  not  more  than  25  miles  in  its  greatest  length. 
One  of  the  stations  on  the  Windhuk  railway  situated  within  this  tract  has  received 
its  name  from  the  plant,  and  it  was  hither  that  Dr.  Poch  proceeded  for  the  study  of 
the  plant  He  found  that'many  of  the  specimens  had  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  which  had  conmiitted  a  surprising  amount  of  damage,  consider* 
ing  the  toughness  of  the  leaves.  No  doubt  on  this  account,  some  of  the  plants 
showed  no  signs  of  flowering.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  growing  in  the  slight 
runnels  made  by  running  water,  but  Dr.  Poch  thinks  that  this  is  not  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  moisture  present  in  these  (the  flow  of  water  being  so  rare  an  occur- 
rence), but  to  the  fctct  that  the  seeds  which  fiill  here  find  it  easier  than  elsewhere 
to  ."push  down  their  tap-roots  into  the  subsoil.  Attempts  to  obtain  complete 
specimens  were  rendered  difficult  by  the  great  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate, 
and  the  hard  (sometimes  rocky)  nature  of  the  ground.  Experiments  at  trans- 
planting specimens  seem  to  have  entirely  failed  so  far,  though  seeds  have  successfully 
germinated.  As  a  rule  the  plants  grew  with  the  upper  part  of  their  stems  (which 
had  an  average  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet)  raised  above  the  surfiEtce,  though  they  were 
sometimes  covered  with  sand  up  to  their  leaves.  Although  Dr.  Poch  observed  flies 
about  the  male  flowers,  these  did  not  seem  to  visit  the  female  plants,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  pollen  is  transported  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  a  light  breese  from  the 
south-west  being  found  to  blow  daily  about  midday  during  his  stay.  Writing  in 
January,  the  traveller  announced  his  intention  of  making  an  early  start  for  the 
interior  by  way  of  GK)babis  and  Rietfontein. 

The  Comoro  Islands  attached  to  Madagascar.— By  a  decree  dated  April  9, 

1908)  the  government  hitherto  known  as  that  of  M^yotte  and  Dependencies  (which 
has  embraced  the  whole  Comoro  group)  has  been  placed  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  (jk>vemor-(>eneral  of  Madagascar,  while  retaining  its  administrative  and 
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fiaancial  autonomy  under  a  functionary  appointed   from    the    general  ookoiL 
6ei?ice. 

AXSBIOA. 

McLean  Canyon,  Hamilton  Biyer,  Labrador. — By  a  dedsum  of  the 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  the  canyon  helow  the  Grand  fidls  of  Hamilton  xivs 
has  been  named  "  McLean/'  in  honour  of  John  McLean,  an  officer  of  tlie  Hidn 
Bay  Co.,  who  discovered  the  falls  and  canyon  in  1839,  and  gaTe  a  viTid  dcNriplioD 
of  them  in  his  book  entitled  '  Notes  of  Twenty-five  Years*  Serrioe  in  the  Hndn'i 
Bay  Territory'  (vol.  2,  p.  75).  A  note  on  Mr.  H.  6.  Bryant'e  Tint  to  the  tib 
ap])eared  in  the  Proceedings  Ii,G.8,,  vol.  14,  p.  49. 

Oeographical  Inflnences  in  fhe  Making  of  Vew  Jersey.— New  Jcmj 

is  a  state  of  paradoxes  and  contrasts.  South  Jersey,  or  three-fifth  a  of  the  staler 
is  coastal  plain,  low,  sandy,  thickly  peopled.  Half  of  North  Jersey  is  thin-Mikd 
and  krgely  "  forested."  Yet  in  the  value  of  its  farm-crops  per  acre.  New  Jtxmj 
takes  the  lead  of  all  the  states.  For  250  miles  its  coast  has  no  oommercial  harboor, 
yet  New  Jersey  ranks  among  the  foremost  industrial  states.  ESndowed  very  poorij 
with  raw  material,  minerals,  and  water-power,  its  capital  invested  in  manufutariof 
far  exceeds  that  invested  fifty  years  ago  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Yielding 
not  an  ounce  of  copper  ore,  nor  of  coal  to  smelt  it,  the  state's  first  manufactuniig 
industry  is  copper-smelting.  Yielding  not  a  drop  of  petroleum,  its  petroleiui- 
refining  is  a  prominent  industry.  Within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  may  be 
admired  on  one  hand  Lakewood's  sumptuous  hotels,  and  on  the  other  the  unpainted 
cabins  of  barefooted  occupants.  Close  by  the  feverish  enterprise  and  ca|AtiI  of 
New  York  city  stretches  the  pine  belt,  the  haunt  of  huckleberry  pickers.  An  artick 
by  R.  H.  Whitbeck  in  the  Journal  of  Geography  (vol.  6,  No.  6)  shows  how  &r 
these  and  other  striking  contrasts  are  due  to  the  state's  position  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  a  dense  and  wealthy  urban  population.  The  commercial  incapacity  of  the 
coast  constitutes  its  peculiar  qualification  as  a  hotel  resort  for  the  great  centiefi  of 
wealth  in  its  neighbourhood.  Their  demand,  again,  for  products  fresh  from  &rm 
and  dairy  has  evoked  a  "  garden  state,"  out  of  a  land  very  poorly  provided  agri- 
culturally. The  value  to  the  state  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  City  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  manufacturing  capital  is  engrossed  in  planti 
close  to  New  York — some  on  the  water  front,  all  of  them  close  to  the  great  cotl- 
carrying  railways.  A  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  topography  is  to  be  m6& 
in  the  role  played  by  First  mountain,  though  less  than  400  feet  high,  in  sepaimting 
a  swarming  metropolitan  population  on  the  one  side  from  a  sparse  farming  popula- 
tion on  the  other.  Summing  up,  the  writer  holds  that  the  material  growth  of  New 
Jersey  is  due,  first  and  foremost,  to  its  position  between  two  great  states,  two  gnti 
cities,  and  two  great  harbours. 

The  Lower  Coarse  of  the  Filcomayo.— In  the  Buenos  Aires  Standard  for 

February  21  api)ear8  the  eunimary  of  a  report  by  two  young  Swiss-Argentines, 
brothers  named  Adalberto  and  Amaldo  Schmied,  describing  the  results  of  expedi- 
tions in  1906  and  1907  to  the  swamps  of  the  Pilcomayo,  south  of  the  24th  parallel. 
In  his  survey  of  the  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  up  to  22°  south  the 
Norwegian  engineer,  Mr.  Gunnar  Lange,  only  skirted  this  great  tract  of  swampy 
country  on  its  western  side ;  and  the  German  engineer,  Mr.  W.  HerrmaDD,  coming 
from  the  north,  stopped  short  in  his  explorations  at  the  entrance  to  the  swamps 
(see  Journal,  vol.  29,  p.  401).  Owing  to  its  marshy  character  the  country  is 
difficult  of  examination,  but  the  brothers  Schmied  claim  that  they  have  solved  its 
hydrographical  problems,  and  determined  the  true  course  of  the  Pilcomayo  through 
the  swamps.    This  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  frontier  relations  between  the 
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Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay.  As  now  represented,  the  river-system  south 
of  the  24th  parallel  differs  ma<j^rially  from  its  generally  accepted  character.  It 
appears  that  there  are  three  main  branches — ^the  Rio  Ck)nfuso,  flowing  into  the 
Paraguay  river  a  little  below  Villa  Hayes,  and  what  in  the  present  report  are  called 
the  northern  and  southern  arms  of  the  Pilcomayo,  uniting  at  Las  Juntas  just  north 
of  the  25th  parallel,  and  thence  flowing  along  the  well*  known  course,  agreed  upon 
as  the  principal  channel  of  the  Pilcomayo,  into  the  Paraguay  river  below  Asuncion. 
The  waters  brought  down  by  the  Pilcomayo  to  Lake  Ghaja,  at  the  head  of  the 
marshes,  were  found  to  flow  together  till  divided  by  a  strip  of  high  land.  At  the 
point  of  bifurcation  a  deep,  narrow  channel  led  to  the  left  to  the  ditches  of  the'  Rio 
Confaso,  while  the  larger  volume  of  water  flowed  on  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  On  a  rough  sketch-map  representing  the  results  of  these  explorations 
the  northern  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo,  flowing  between  the  southern  arm  and  the  Rio 
Confuse,  is  shown  as  a  much  smaller  stream  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  in  the  report  that  it  is  mainly  fed  from  the  runfall  of  the 
marsh.  The  channel  connecting  Lake  Chaja  with  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo is  in  places  somewhat  ill  defined  and  choked  with  rushes,  but  it  is  regarded 
by  the  brothers  Schmeid  as  unmistakably  the  natural  course  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and 
they  believe  that  by  clearing  away  the  rushes  much  of  the  wastage  of  waters  in 
the  marshlands  would  be  saved  and  a  practicable  if  provisional  waterway  would  be 
established,  opening  up  a  new  line  of  commimications  with  the  southern  provinces 
of  Bolivia.  The  stream  designated  the  southern  arm  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  identi- 
fied by  the  Argentine  explorers  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  appears  to  be  that 
shown  by  Stieler  as  the  Rio  del.Listituto  Geographico.  Stieler,  however,  though 
showing  it  as  a  southern  (or  wettern)  loop,  makes  the  northern  (or  eastern)  loop 
the  main  river  and  the  frontier  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay ;  so 
that  if  the  brothers  Schmied  are  correct,  their  report  is  of  considerable  importance. 

eXVIBAL. 

The  Vinth  International  Geographical  Congress.— A  *Livret  des  Excur- 

bIodb'  has  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  approaching  Congress  at  (Geneva, 
supplying  not  only  the  programmes  of  the  excursions,  but  an  instructive  commentary 
on  the  scientific  lessons  to  be  gained  from  theuL  It  may  be  obtained,  at  the  price 
of  1*60  fir.,  from  Prof.  E.  Chaix,  23  Avenue  du  Mail,  Geneva.  Those  wishing  to  take 
part  in  the  excursions  are  reminded  that  the  latest  date  on  which  applications  can 
be  received  is  July  1.  This  applies  to  the  excursions  after  the  meeting,  the  latest 
date  for  those  preceding  it  being  June  1.  * 

Conrse  of  Oceanography  at  Bergen.— We  are  informed  that  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Oceanography,  embracing  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  will 
again  be  held  this  year  at  Bergen,  between  August  10  and  October  15,  The  fee 
chairged  is  about  £8,  and  those  wishing  to  attend  the  course  are  directed  to  apply, 
before  July  1,  to  the  Oceanographical  Institute  of  the  Bergen  Museum. 

Geographical  Field  Study  under  Prof.  Davis.— Prof.  Davis  announces  his 

intention  of  spending  June  and  the  greater  part  of  July  of  this  year  in  northern 
Italy  and  the  Alps,  studying  certain  geographical  problems.  Among  the  districts 
which  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  following  are  mentioned :  The  north-eastern  foot^ 
hills  of  the  Apennines  near  Ancona ;  the  non-glaciated  valleys  of  the  north-east 
Apennines  near  Faenza;  the  basin  of  Florence;  portions  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast;  various  parts  of  the  Po  basin ;  and  various  types  of  valleys  in  the  Italian 
and  French  Alps  and  the  Cevennes.  In  each  case  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  regard- 
ing the  evolution  and  physical  relations  of  the  existing  surface  forms  wDl  be 
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studied.  Prof.  DayIs  would  be  pleased  to  have  associated  with  him  a  number  of 
advanced  students,  already  somewhat  practised  in  ffield  study.  The  party  may  be 
joined  and  left  at  any  time,  as  desired,  each  member  making  his  own  trayeHing 
arrangements,  and  paying  his  own  expenses,  although,  while  the  party  is  together, 
it  is  expected  that  plans  will  be  made  in  common.  A  general  reunion  is  proposed, 
about  July  18,  in  or  near  Grenoble,  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
various  studies.  Prof.  Davis  may  be  addressed  c/o  Eusten  &  Co.,  Turin,  until 
June  30.  A  statement  of  qualifications  or  letter  of  introduction  should  be  sent 
to  him  by  those  desirous  of  joining  the  party. 

Lectureship  in  Oeography  at  Glasgow  University.— We  are  pleased  to 

learn  that  the  Court  of  Glasgow  University  has  decided  to  establish  a  lectureship 
in  geography,  thus  adding  another  to  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  interest  which 
the  subject  is  now  attracting  in  educational  circles. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Geography.— Mr.  U.  0.  Beckit,  h.a.,  Balliol  College, 

has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  Reader  in  Geo;:^phy  at  Oxford  for  the  year 
1908-9.  Mr.  Beckit  has  been  assisting  Dr.  A.  Strahan,  p.b.s.,  in  the  work  of  the 
Biver  Investigation  Committee  in  the  Exe  basin. 
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Colonel  A.  W.  Baird,   E.E.,  G.S.I.,   F.E.S.,   and 
Colonel  H.   F.   Blair,   B.E. 

Quickly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Bichard  Strachey,  two  of  his  brother 
ofiScers  in  the  Boyal  Engineers,  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  have 
also  passed  across  the  borderland  which  separates  the  known  from  the  great 
unknown. 

First  to  cross  was  Colonel  A.  W.  Baird,  who  dietl  on  April  2.  Colonel  Baird 
served  most  of  his  time  in  India,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  branch  of  the 
Survey  Department,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  investigate  the  problems  of  tidal 
movement,  and  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  complicated  series  of  observations  which 
were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  tidal  action,  and  to  solve  the  intricate 
problems  surrounding  mean  sea-level.  Under  his  guidance  as  executive  officer, 
stations  of  observation  were  founded  on  Asiatic  shores  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  a, system  of  registration  inaugurated  which  furnishes  the 
mass  of  data  on  which  we  base  predictions.  Colonel  Baird  had,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  tidal  observation  recognized  as  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  scientific  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Survey  of  India.  To  considerable 
mathematical  ability  he  added  the  gift  of  conscientious  thoroughness  in  every 
detail  of  his  work,  and  he  well  earned  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  when  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
Indian  career  he  held  the  important  post  of  mint-master  in  Calcutta,  and  his 
services  in  that  capacity  earned  him  the  distinction  of  Companionship  of  the  Star 
of  India,  and  the  direct  and  formal  recognition  of  the  Government. 

After  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  active  work,  dating  from  his  first 
commission  in  December,  1861,  Colonel  Baird  retired  to  his  pretty  Scotch  home, 
near  Elgin,  and  there  he  continued  to  take  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  all  around 
him  until  declining  health  warned  him  of  the  necessity  for  rest.  He  died  very 
suddenly  whilst  under  medical  advice  in  London. 

Colonel  II.  F.  Blair  belonged  to  the  earlier  school  of  Addiscombe,  and,  like 
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Strachey,  was  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body  of  public  servaDts—ihe  Bengal 
Engineers — under  the  old  company's  regime,  "  Tooney  "  Blair  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  mark  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  Blessed  with  a  sound 
physique  aud  strong  vitality,  he  was  always  to  the  front  in  any  college  euterprise. 
He  obtained  his  commission  in  June,  1856,  and  his  first  active  service  in  India  was 
in  the  Ambeyla  campaign,  where  he  cUstinguished  himself  by  an  almost  too 
prominent  activity  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Probably  few  men  on  the  Indian 
frontier  had  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tribes-people  of  the  Afridi  border, 
or  made  such  excellent  use  of  them.  Under  Blair,  the  Zakka  Ehel  were  a  hard- 
working and  peaceable  folk,  who  made  roads  and  dug  ditches  with  all  the  fervour 
of  reformed  navvies. 

It  was  his  remarkable  personality  (as  it  was  with  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman  or  Sir 
James  Browne)  which  won  him,  not  merely  the  respect,  but  the  implicit  obedience 
of  all  these  unruly  border  people.  During  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-80,  he 
soldiered  with  the  Khaibar  force,  and  it  was  then  that  his  exceptional  capacity 
for  rapid  field  engineering  proved  so  practically  valuable.  He  retired  soon  after 
the  war  in  1883,  and  lived  chiefly  in  London,  where  his  keen  intellect  and  aonnd 
technical  ability  have  ever  been  at  the  service  of  the  public  in  municipal  and  civil 
administrative  work— even  after  the  terrible  affliction  of  blindness  bad  befallen 
him.  Then,  perhaps,  in  the  darkness  of  his  daily  life,  was  his  courage  and 
resolution  most  severely  tried.  Yet  they  never  failed  him.  His  home  was  still 
the  home  of  his  many  frontier  friends,  and  his  cheery  welcome  was  for  them  all. 
Always  keenly  interested  in  geographical  enterprise,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
map  of  the  world  was  graven  on  bis  memory;  so  that  men,  discussiug  with  him  the 
prospects  of  the  world's  new  ways,  forgot  that  they  were  talking  to  one  who  could 
no  longer  Fee.  Undistinguished  by  stars  and  ribbons,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  finer  soldier  ever  trod  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Indian  frontier  than 
Henry  Francis  Blair.    He  died  on  April  15,  at  the  age  of  71. 

T.  H.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Mapping  of  Lake  Chad. 

Mb.  Boyd  Alexander,  in  his  book  published  in  1907,  'From  the  Niger  to  the 
Nile,'  puts  forward  the  following  claim :  '*  To  sum  up  as  shortly  as  possible  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  exploration  and  mapping 
of  Lake  Chad,  which  has  considerably  altered  the  idea  previously  held  of  that 
region,  and  has  made  the  lake  into  two.*'  * 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Alexander's  work  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  of  February,  1908,  writes,  ''Barth  snd  Nachtigal  added  somewhat  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  countries  round  this  sheet  of  water,  but  so  far  as  actual 
survey  work  went,  it  was  never  entitled  to  more  than  a  dotted  outline  until  this 
last  expedition  undertaken  by  the  two  Alexanders  and  their  companions,  Gosling 
and  Talbot" 

In  the  Qeographical  Journal  for  March,  1908,  A.  E.  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  sources  of  our  information  with  regard  to  Lake  Chad,  pointing  out  that 
"  it  is  to  the  French  officers  that  we  owe,  almost  entirely,  our  present  knowledge." 

The  statement  of  A.  K.  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  strictly  accurate. 
It  is  not  possible  to  allow  the  justice  of  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  and 
supported  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

•  VoL  2,  pp.  375,  376. 
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I  must  ask  leave  to  quote  a  portion  of  an  article  by  M.  Andr^  Meyronil  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Bulletin  du  Comite  de  VAfiique  Fran^isey  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  remark  quoted  above:  "En  tout  caa,  pour  M. 
Johnston,  le  principal  r^sultat  des  efforts  de  ses  vaillants  oompatriotes  r^deimit 
dans  Tetude  qu'ils  ont  faite  du  Tchad  qui  ne  fut,  ajoute-t-il,  jamais  repr^sent^  par 
autre  chose  qu*un  pointill^  jusqu*^  leur  arrive  sur  ses  bords. 

*'  II  est  li  peine  besoin  devant  les  lecteurs  du  ButtMn  de  relever  ce  qu'il  y  a 
d'inezact  dans  une  pareille  affirmation.  H  n'est  possible,  en  efTet^  de  la  fonnnler 
qu'k  la  condition  d'oublier  complStement  les  travaux  pourtant  si  nombreux  et  d 
complets  de  nos  officiers  et  de  nos  fonctionnairea  du  Ohari.  Gomment  ne  a'^tonnenut- 
on  pas  de  constater  qu'un  ^crivain  aussi  avis^  que  M.  Johnston  ignore  que  depms 
que  Gantil  fit  flotter  sur  le  Tchad  le  premier  bateau  k  vapeur  en  1897,  jusqa'i 
Tapparition  de  la  belle  carte  du  Gapitaine  Tilho,  en  1906,  dans  la  GSographie,  il 
ne  s'est  pour  ainsi  dire  pas  passe  une  ann6e  oii  n'ait  ^to  public  dans  lee  revuei 
fran9ai8es  quelque  ^tude  sur  le  lac  fameux.  .  .  ." 

If  any  one  questions  the  facts  that  not  only  were  the  French  the  first  to  make 
a  satisfactory  map  of  Lake  Chad,  but  that  they  did  it  with  a  thoroughness  and  an 
accuracy  which  relegate  all  other  mapping  of  the  lake,  which  has  been  hitherto 
carried  out,  to  a  secondary  position,  he  should  read  Captain  Tilho's  article  on  the 
exploration  of  Lake  Chad  in  La  QSographie  of  March,  1906,  and  study  the 
excellent  map  which  accompanies  that  article. 

.  A.  K/s  note  elicited  from  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Mr.  Alexander  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  I  hope  that  the  former 
will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  a  clear  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  letttt*  is  that 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  it  he  had  not  seen  the  above-quoted  number  of  La 
Giographie, 

G.  F.  Clobk. 

Note. — Mr.  Alexander  reminds  us  that  three  latitudes  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Talbot  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  and  mentions  "the  astronomical 
determiuing  of  the  position  of  Kaddai."  The  latter  expression  would  seem  to 
include  the  determination  of  longitude,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  note  on 
his  map.  For  the  construction  of  the  French  map,  showing  the  state  of  Chad  at 
the  end  of  April,  1901,  thirteen  positions  on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  were 
fixed  in  latitude,  the  longitudes  of  four  of  these  were  determined  by  occultations, 
and  of  nine  by  transport  of  chronometers.  Mr.  Alexander  adjusted  his  traverses 
on  four  of  these  positions  determined  by  Captain  Tilho,  and  has  acknowledged  tlie 
fact  on  his  map.  An  inset  to  Mr.  Alexandei^s  map  shows  the  "  shore-line  formerly 
determined,"  and  the  outline  of  this  appears  to  bo  based  on  Captain  Tilho's  map  of 
1906,  which  is  of  a  far  more  detailed  character  than  that  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

May  15,  1903. 

May  I  ask  Major  Close  to  refer  to  the  War  Office  Map,  October,  1905,  General 
Staff,  No.  2077,  on  which  our  "  additional  route,'*  to  use  A.  K.*8  description,  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  lake  appears  for  the  first  time  ?  If  Major  Close  will  study 
the  *'  route  **  carefully,  he  will  see  that  it  follows  a  shore-line  determined  by  us, 
which  greatly  reduces  the  previously  accepted  size  of  the  northern  portion.  More- 
over, our  observations  proved  that  the  lake  is  divided  into  two,  and  my  statement 
to  that  effect  was  published  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of  November,  1905. 

The  altered  idea  of  the  lake  shown  by  the  French  in  their  map,  published 
in  La  Geographie,  March,  1906,  goes  a  good  way  to  bear  me  out,  though  they 
do  not  completely  separate  the  two  parts,  but  show  a  passage  between. 
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I  still  hold  to  my  statement  that  the  lake  is  diyided  into  two,  and  in  view 
of  this  &ct  and  of  the  alteration  made  by  us  in  the  north-eastern  shore-line,  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  depart  from  my  words  which  said  that  the  work  of  our 
expedition  "  has  considerably  altered  the  idea  previously  held  of  the  r^ion,  and  has 
made  the  lake  into  two." 

I  am  not  so  ill  content  that  Major  Close  should  keep  ''  A.  E."  company ;  while  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  the  honour  which  the  Royal  Greographical  Society  is  giving 
this  year  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  our  expedition,  is  identified  by  that  body 
with  our  record  on  Lake  Chad. 

Kaddai  was  longitudinally  determined  by  sextant  observations. 

BoTD  Alexander. 


The  Question  of  Mr.  Johnson's  High  Camp. 

In  some  remarks  in  the  March  Oeographical  Journal^  p.  345,  under  the  title 
of  "  Mr.  Johnson's  Ascent  of  E  61,"  Dr.  Longstaff  says  a  statement  of  mine,  made 
in  reply  to  an  incorrect  statement  of  his  in  the  Journal  of  January,  1908,  "ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.** 

I  would  call  Dr.  Longstaff's  attention  to  the  desirability,  when  criticizing  the 
statements  of  others,  of  defining  his  own  position  with  more  precision  than  he  has 
done  in  this  case.  On  p.  41  of  the  Oeographical  Journal  of  January,  1908,  he 
states,  as  he  has  elsewhere  stated,  that  Mr.  Johnson  "spent  a  night  at  over 
22,000  feet  in  the  Euen  Lun  when  surveying  beyond  the  Changchenmo  in 
1864."  It  was  to  this  statement  that  the  passage  criticized  referred,  which  was 
intended  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  high  camp,  such  as  Dr.  Longstafif  alleges, 
having  been  made  in  this  region  or  district. 

On  p.  345  of  the  March  Journal,  Dr.  Longstaff  again  says,  "Johnson's  high 
camp  was  made  in  1864,  on  his  way  to  the  Tarkand  road  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shayok  river,"  and  adds  that "  he  ascended  E  61  many  miles  to  the  east  in 
1865."  It  will  be  noted  that  E  61  stands  in  the  region  in  which  Dr.  Longstaff 
says  the  high  camp  was  made  in  1864.  To  this  second  statement  the  passage 
criticized  did  not  refer. 

To  which  of  these  statements  is  one  to  understand  that  Dr.  Longstaff  adheres  ? 
The  two  regions  mentioned  are,  as  he  points  out,  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and 
quite  different  in  character,  the  latter  being  far  more  inaccessible,  and  its  mountains 
higher.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  have  made  the  high  camp  in 
both  regions  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  the  only  thing  connected  with  Mr.  Johnson's  explorations  that  my  paper 
concerned  itself  with  was  the  question  whether  Mr.  Johnson  claimed  to  have  camped 
at  over  22,000  feet,  and,  if  so,  where  this  claim  is  recorded.  Dr.  Longstaff  asserts 
as  a  fact  that  he  camped  at  this  altitude,  and  gives  several  references,  preaumably 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  in  three  of  which,  containing  accounts  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  explorations,  I  was  unable,  as  I  stated,  to  find  any  mention  of  such  a 
camp. 

The  identity  of  E  61  with  K^  or.  the  "Muztagh,"  and  Mr.  Johnson's  building  of 
"  masonry  platforms  "  at  21,500  feet  are  interesting  items,  but  they  throw  no  light 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

If  I  have  overlooked  Mr.  Johnson's  statement  of  his  claim,  or  if  Dr.  Longstaff 
thinks  I  am  in  error  in  declining  to  accept  his  own  statement  as  to  the  camp  in 
question  without  adequate  evidence,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  point  out 
where  Mr.  Johnson's  claim  (not  that  of  other  persons  for  him)  can  be  found,  and 
describe  the  method  he  employed  to  determine  the  altitude  of  the  camp,  89  that  an 
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opiDion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclosion.    In  doing  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cite  any  of  his  collateral  achievements. 

William  Huntsb  Wobkmak. 
Lucknow,  March  31, 1908. 


SnrfjEtce  Forms  in  Western  Sonth  Ameriea. 

Northwood,  Middlesex,  April  20, 1908. 

In  the  April  Journal  appears  some  interesting  matter  relatire  to  snow-formationsy 
or  nieve  'penitente^  also  sand-dunes.      The  west  side  of  South  America  offers^ 
especially  in  Pern— an  exceptionally  interesting  field  for  the  observance  of  desert 
and  mountain  phenomena,  especially  those  induced  by  aoolian  action  and  peculiar 
climatic  conditions.    As  regards  the  pillars,  or  penitentes^  as  they  have  been  fanci- 
fully termed,  they  are  not  confined  to  snow,  but  in  the  foothills  of  the  western 
Andine  desert  region  are  to  be  seen  in  earth,  and  might  be  called  tierras  penitents 
with  equal  reason.*    I  have  observed  singular  pillars  of  this  nature  here,  generally 
consisting  of  a  tapering  cone  of  soil  capped  at  the  top  by  a  large  pebble,  or  even  a 
rock.    I  have  also  noted  similar  but  much  smaller  structures  on  the  plateau  of 
Anahuac,  Mexico.    The  surrounding  level  has,  of  course,  been  worn  down  by  the 
action  of  wind,  sun,  and  rain  (although  parts  of  these  regions  are  rainless) ;  the 
stone  forming  a  sheltering  and  consolidating  coveriog.    In  the  Chilean  Andes  of 
Tarapacd  there  exists  in  a  certain  place  some  remarkable  series  of  pillars  of  earthy 
mud,  formed  by  disintegrated  rock.    These  strange  pillars,  which  look  like  groups 
of  statuary,  often  are  of  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  formed  of  material  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.    During  the  day  and  under  the  heat  of  the  sim  they  become 
soft  and  with  a  muddy-appearing  surface,  but  at  night  become  exceedingly  hard, 
like  frozen  mud — the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  they 
contain.    The  elevation  is  more  than  14,000  feet.    In  the  Peruvian  Andes  very 
remarkable  gravel  and  conglomerate  pillars  are  encountered  at  high  elevations  of 
the  most  weird  forms,  also  due  in  some  cases  to  action  brought  about  by  mineral 
impregnation. 

A  word  as  to  sand-dunes.      The  coast  plains  of  Peru  and  Northern   Chile 

form    an    absolutely    rainless    region,    and    here    aeolian    action    plays    strange 

pranks  with  the  fine  drifting  sand.     I  have  observed  the  singular  medanos,  or 

travelling  crescent-shaped  dunes,, here  in   a  most  perfect  form,  especially  near 

Camand  and  on  the  deserts  west  of  Arequipa.    I  made  careful  observations  of  some 

of  these  dunes,  with  measurements,  but  at  the  moment  have  not  my  notebook  at 

hand.    I  observed  an  "  army  *'  of  hundreds  of  them  in  their  slow  movement  across 

the  plain.     Of  course,  the  movement  is  not  visible  without  close  observation,  and 

depends  upon  the  force  of  the  wind.    It  might  amount  to  1  or  2  feet  in  an  hour 

when  the  breeze  blows  briskly.     On  the  sea  verge  I  observed  them  being  "  born  " ; 

that  is,  they  evolved  out  of  a  bank  of  ifine  dry  sand,  took  their  characteristic 

crescent  form  on  a  flat  upper  beach,  and  were  strung  out  away  inland,  all  of 

similar  shape  and  proportion,  but  of  varying  sizes.      The  asolian  ripples  on  their 

backs — which,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  movement  by  the  constant  changing  of 

place  of  the  particles — reminded  me  of  the  quivering  of  the  skin  of  an  animal.     I 

have  spoken  of  those  dunes  and  the  region  generally  in  a  recent  book — the  *  Andes 

and  the  Amazon.' 

C.  Reqinald  Enock. 

♦  The  parallelism  between  the  petntentes  and  the  well-known  earth-pyramids  has 
also  been  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  Giinther  (cf.  Journal,  vol.  26,  p.  91). 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOTAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

SESSION  1007-1008. 

Twelfth  Meeting,  April  13,  1908.     The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T. 
GoLDiE,  K.aif.Q.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — George  Bailey  Beak,  M,A, ;  liev,  James  Bedgate  Brown  ;  Haigh 
Clapham;  Nugent  Medd  Clougher ;  Lieut, -Colonel  H.  S.  Davies;  Reu.  Thomas 
Davis;  Oeorge  Victor  Septimus  Dunn;  Major  the  Hon.  Algernon  Hahbury- 
Tracey,  B.H.O,,  CM.G. ;  Otto  ffonigman;  Leonard  Vallance  Lees  ;  George  Lynch ; 
Captain  J.  H,  Mathews  (5th  Fusiliers);  James  William  Miller,  M.A.;  Lieut, 
Henry  Gibbon  Moore,  B,G.A. ;  Lord  William  Percy;  John  S.  du  Plessis;  JosS 
Maria  Bivas-Groot ;  Cowper  Frederick  WolUiston  Bochfort;  Thomas  Frank 
Southam,  M.D.;  Lieut,  W,  B,  Thompson,  B,G,A, ;  Francisco  Jose  Urrutia  ; 
John  Baxter  Wyles, 

HONOBABT  GOBBBSPONDING   MkMBEBS. 

Dr,  A,  V,  GrigorieVf/or  many  years  Secretary  Bussian  Geographical  Society ; 
Prof,  Dr,  G.  Hdlmann,  Director  Boyal  Meteorological  Institute,  President  Berlin 
Geographical  Society, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

**  Explorations  on  and  around  Prince  Charles  Poreland,  Spitshergen.**  By  Dr. 
W.  S.  Bruce. 


Thirteenth  Meeting,  May  11,  1908.— The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  GsoBax  T. 
GoLDiE,  K.cjf.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Obair. 

EuEcnoNS. — Matthew  Cameron  Blair;  Norman  Ferutua  Brander ;  George 
W.  H  Burton ;  Peter  Henry  Clutterhuck ;  Bobert  Gordon  Finlayson ;  Frederick 
BeMe$  Gall;  Bev.  William  Gilchrist;  Gideon  GledhUl ;  George  Moss  Lloyd, 
M^ ;  William  Clements  Logan ;  Edward  Francis  Southan  Newman ;  Edmund 
B.  Newman ;  Captain  F/orde  Searight  (Dragoon  Guards) ;  Jose  Sebastiao  Guil- 
herine  Leao  de  MtUler  e  Sousa, 

The  paper  read  was : — 

"  Qeographical  Ck)ndition8  and  Railway  Construction  la  the  Balkan  Peninsula.'* 
By  Noel  E.  Buxton. 
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Additiam  to  ike  Ltbrary, 

By  BDWABD  HXAWOOD,  MJL.,  Librarian,  R.a.8. 

Tha  foUowing  ahhreriatloDs  of  noons  and  the  adjeotiyee  derived  from  them   are 
enqpk^ed  to  indicate  the  souroe  of  artioles  from  other  pnblioations.    Geogiaphioal 
are  as  a  mle  written  in  frill : — 


Na  YI.— Junk,  1908.  3  a 
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A.  s  Academy,  Aoademie,  Akadftmie. 

Abh.  =  Abhandlangen. 

AniL  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B  =  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

OoL  =  Ooloniea. 

Com.  =  Gommeioe. 

O.B.  s  Gomptei  Boidea. 

£.  =  Erdknnde. 

G.  =  (Jeographj,  G^ographie,  Gtoografla. 

Gee.  =  Gesellsohaft 

L  =  Institute,  Instltation. 

Is.  =  Izrestiya. 

J.  =;  Journal. 

Jb.  =  Jahrbnoh. 

k.k.  =  kaiserlioh  nnd  koniglioh. 

H.  =  Mitteilangen. 


Mag.  =  Biaganne. 

Mem.  (M^m.)  =  Memoin,  M ^moirea. 

Met  (m4t)  =  MeteotologusftL 

P.  ss  Proceedings. 

B.  =  Bo7aL 

Be?.  (BiY.)  =  Beyi0W»  Beroe*  Bimta. 

8.  =  Booiety,  Soei^  Selskmb. 

Sa  =  Scieiioe(s). 

8itzb.  =  Bitrangsberifllit. 

T.  =  Transaotioiis. 

Ts.  =  Xydsohrift,  Tidakrift. 

V.  s=  Yezein. 

Verb,  ss  Yerhandlnngen. 

W.  =  Wiasensobafky  imd  oompomida. 

Z.  =  Zeitaobrift. 

Zap.  =  ZapiakL 


On  adooont  of  tbe  ambiguity  of  tbe  words  oeiavOt  quarto,  etc,  the  sise  of  boolcs  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
htflf-indh.    The  sise  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6^. 

A  sslsetion  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  be  noticed  olsowhoro  in  the  <<  JousaL" 


Ostenfeld. 


SUBOPS. 

Faroes— Phytogeography. 
The  land-Tegetation  of  the  Fieroes,  with  speoial  referenoe  to  the  higher  plants. 
By  C.  H.  Ostenfeld.  (Repriated  from  *The  Botany  of  the  FaBroes,*  part  iu.) 
Copenhagen,  1908.  Size  10  X  6|,  pp.  865-1026.  lUwArations.  Presented  &y  the 
Author. 

France — Corsica.  SehiUer. 

JahrhuchSchioeizer'Alpenclul^l(ld05'S):  244-267;  42(1906-7):  291-311. 
In  Konika.    Yon  Dr.  Wilh.  Sohibler.    lUustratione, 

Franco— Heraolt.  B.8.  Langwsdoc.  G,  ao  (1907) :  87-99.  Berthole. 

Une  nouvelle  hypoth^se  but  Torigine  du  nom  de  Montpellier.    Par  Joa.  BertheU. 

Francos-Historical.  J.G.,  New  York  6  (1907) :  113-117.  JeflEmon. 

Cfesar  and  the  Central  Plateau  of  France.    By  Mark  S.  W.  Jefferson.    Sketch-map. 
Traces  the  influence  of  geography  on  Gtesar^s  campaigns. 

Franco— Landes.  Paniagua. 

B.8.0.  Com.  Bordeaux  27  (1904)  :  214-227,  242-251,  261-271,  286-291. 

Les  Celtes  Bretons  ot  les  Phoceens  dans  les  Landes  do  la  Gasoognc.  Par  A.  de 
Paniagua. 

Franco — ^Placo-namos.  Mourral. 

Glossairo  des  noms  iopographiques  les  plus  usites  dan8  le  Sud-Est  de  la  France 
ct  les  Alpcs  Occidcntales.  Par  Daniel  Mourral.  Grenoble:  X.  Drevct,  [not 
dated,  1907].  '  Size  9  X  5J,  pp.  124.     Price  3«.  2d. 

Franco,  South-East.        B.8.  Langueiloc.  G.  80  (1907)  :  115-125.  Sorro. 

L'habitation  dans  les  plaines  littorales  du  golfo  du  Lion.    Par  Maximilien  Sorre. 
On  types  of  bouses  as  influenced  by  geogra])hical  conditions. 

Franoo— West  Coast.    La  O.,  B.S.G.  Paris  16  (1907) :  309-314.  Olonaot. 

R^c«nts  cas  d'crosion  sur  les  cotes  du  Poitou  ct  de  la  Saintonge.  Par  Ktienne 
Clouzot.    Sketch-map. 

Germany— Bavaria—Danubo.    Petermanns  M.  63  (1007)  :  280-284.  Barth 

Die  Yersickerung  der  Donau  im  Schwablschen  Jura.  Yon  Dr.  Chr.  G.  Barth. 
Sketeh-maps. 

Oormany— Bremen.         Deutsche  G.  Blatter  30  (1907) :  78-131 .  Baners. 

Der  brtmisohe  Binnenvcrkehr  in  der  Zeit  des  groBseu   Fraohtfubrwerks.      Yon 
Friodrich  Rauers.     Map. 
Deals  principally  with  the  road  traffic  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Oormany— Prussia.  Meleorol  Z.  24  (1907) :  289-295.  Schubert. 

Ueber  den  taglicben  Warmogang  im  Paarsteiner  See.  Yon  J.  Schubert.  Map 
and  Diagram. 
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Oonnany— Bhine.  J.R.  Artillery  ^  (190S) :  487-502.  Kaguire. 

The  Bhioe.    By  T.  3Iiller  Magaire. 
Treats  of  the  Bhine  in  its  relations  with  human  activities. 

Germany— Saale.  M.O.  Ge$.  Jena  86  (1907) :  1-23.  Engel. 

Die  Schiffahrt  der  Saale  und  die  Beziehungen  dcs  Klimas  zu  dcrsclbon.  Von 
Dr.  Eugen  Engcl.    Diagram. 

See  ante,  p.  671. 

Otrmany— Shipping.        DeuUehe  G.  Biaiter  80  (1907) :  45-54.  Lindemann. 

Der  Aufsohwimg  der  deutschen  Seeflchiffahrt  dorch  Dampferbetrieb.  Yon  Dr.  M. 
Lindeman. 

Germany— Thoringia.         M,G.  Ge$.  Jena  85  (1907):  24-31.  Garbing. 

Die  fruhere  Ausdehnung  dos  Waldos  in  Sudweat-Thiiringen.  Yon  Luise  Gerbing. 
Map. 

Greece— SanU  ICanra.        Petermanns  M.  68  (1907):  269-278.  Partsch. 

Das  Alter  der  Inselnatur  von  Leukas.  Nach  dcs  Hauptmann  v.  Mar^s  ncuer 
Anfnahme  beleaohtet  von  Prof.  J.  Partsoh.     Map. 

Discusses  the  former  oonnection  with  the  mainland.    (See  May  number,  p.  564.) 
Holland — Language.  Thimm. 

Dutch  self-taught,  with  phonetic  pronunciation.     By   Captain  G.   A.   Thimm. 
2nd  edition.      London :   E.   Marlborough  &   Co.,   1907.      Size  7^  X  5,  pp.   120. 
PHce  2a.  6d.     PresenUd  by  the  Pul>li$her$. 
Italy.  Lathrop. 

Sunny  Days  in  Italy.  By  Eliae  Lathrop.  London:  T.  Werner  Laurie,  [1908]. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  324.  Ulustrations,  Price  lOs.  ikl,  net.  Presenteil  by  the 
PMitiher. 

Italy— Handbook.  Saedeker. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  excursions  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tunis,  and  Corfu. 
Handbook  for  travellers  by  Karl  Baedeker.  ir)th  edition.  Leipzig  (Ix)ndon : 
Dulau  k  Co.),  1908.  Size  6}  x  4,  pp.  liv.  and  488.  Mapa  and  Plans.  Price  6«. 
Two  copies,  presented  by  the  Editor  and  Publishers. 

Italy— Borne.  Young. 

[**  Murray's "]  Handbook  for  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Eilite<l  by  Norwood 
Young.  17th  edition.  London :  E.  Stanford,  1908.  Sizu  7  X  4J,  pp.  xii.,  526,  and 
172.     Jlfa^«  and  Plans.    Price  lOs.     Presenteti  by  the  Publisher, 

This  edition  has  been  completely  revised  and  in  part  rewritten. 

Mediterranean.  Fischer. 

Mittelmeerbilder :  gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur  Kunde  der  Mittelmeerlander. 
Yon  Dr.  Theobald  Fischer.  Neue  Folge.  Leipzig,  etc.:  B.  G.  Teubner,  1908. 
Size  8^  X  5j,  pp.  iv.  and  424.    Sketch-maps.    Price  6m.    Presented  by  the  Publisher, 

A  second  series  of  studies  on  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

Bhine.  Mackinder. 

The  Rhine  :  its  valley  and  history.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder.  London :  Chatto  ft 
Windus,  1908.  Size  9^  x  6,  pp.  226.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Price  20«.  net. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Bnssia— 8t.  Petersbnrg.  Grilx^edoff. 

B.A,  Imp.  8c.,  8t.  Petersburg  88  (1905):  195-204. 

Les  inondations  de  St  Petersbourg,  et  quelques  traits  caract^ristiques  des  inonda- 
tions  de  1824, 1822  et  1777.   Par  6.  Griboi^ov.   Maps  and  Diagrams.   [InBussian.] 

Switzerland — Benss  Baiin.  

Regime  des  eaux  en  Suisse.  Bassin  de  la  Reuss  depuis  ses  sources  jusqii^k  TAar. 
V  partie  et  2*  partie,  2*  moiti^.  Execute  et  public  par  le  Bureau  hydro- 
metrique  federal.  Bern,  1903-1905.  Size  15  X  10,  pp.  (part  1)  10 ;  (part  8,  ii.)  66. 
Plans,  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 

Switzerland — Bhine  Basin.  


Regime  des  eaux  en  Suisse.  Bassin  da  Rhin  depuis  ses  sources  jusqu'k  Tem- 
bouchure  do  la  Tamina.  2*  et  3*  parties  et  1"*  Supplement  [in  1  vol.],  pp.  8 ; 
3«  i»rtie,  A  (pp.  20);  3"  partie,  B,  l"*  moitid  (pp.  6):  2r  moitid  (pp.  11);  3« 
partie,  G  (pp.  6).  Execute  et  publid  par  le  Bureau  hydrometrique  federal. 
Bern,  1901-1906.    Size  15  X  10.    Plans,  Beetions,  and  Illustrations. 

3  a2 
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ASIA. 

Central  Asia. 

Scicotiiic  resultu  of  a  journey  in  C<intral  Asia,  1899-1002.  By  Dr.  Syen  Hedin. 
Vol.  3.  North  and  East  Tibet,  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  (pp.  594) ;  vol.  4.  Central 
and  West  Tibet,  by  the  same  (pp.  G54) ;  toI.  6,  ipart  i.&,  Meteorologies  tod  Dr, 
Nils  Ekholm,  ii.  Teil  (pp.  48);  vol.  6,  part  ii.  Lea  observations  astronomiquea, 
calculees  ot  r^digces  par  Dr.  K.  G.  Olsaon  (pp.  472) ;  vol.  6,  part  ii.  Groology,  bj 
Dr.  Helgo  Backstrom  and  Harold  Johansson  (pp.  18);  voL  6,  part  iii.  Baoial 
types  from  Western  and  Central  Asia,  drawn  by  Dr.  Sv^n  Hedin.  Maps,  part  UL 
Stockholm,  1905-()7.  Size  (text)  12i_><  10,  (maps)  16  X  12.  Maps,  Illuitraiian$j 
and  Sections.    Presented  by  Jhr.  Sven  Hedin. 

Ceylon.  OaTe. 

The  Book  of  ()eylon,  being  a  guide  to  its  railway  system  and  an  acoount  of  its 
varied  attractions  for  the  visitor  and  tourist.  By  Henry  W.  Cave.  London: 
Cassell  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  zvi  and  G6i.  Map,  Phin^  and  Illustration*, 
Pric*'  12«.  net.     Pre&ented  by  tJte  PtAlisliers. 

Ceylon.  Willis. 

Ceylon :  a  handbook  for  the  resident  and  the  traveller.    By  J.  C.  Willis.    Colombo 
(London :  Duluu  &  Co.),  1907.    Size  8|  x  5},  pp.  iv.  and  248.    Maps  and  lilns- 
trationn.     Price  5«.  net.    Presented  by  the  PuhHtthern. 
A  model  of  what  such  handbooks  should  be. 

China— Historical.  Hirth. 

The  ancient  history  of  China,  to  the  end  of  the  Cliun  Dynasty.     By  Dr.  Friodrich 
Hirth.     Now  York :  Columbia  University  Press,  1908.    Size  8x5},  pp.  xx.  and 
384.     Sketch-map.    Price  $2..')(i  net.     Presented  by  the  Maemillan  Ck>. 

Eastern  Asia— SakhaUn.   J.Q.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907):  (597-708.  765-787.        Yokoyama. 

Narrative  of  a  geographical  excursion  to  Sakhalin.  By  Matajiro  Yokoyama.  Illuf- 
trations.    [In  Japanese.] 

India.  Bees. 

The  real  liulia.  By  J.  D.  Bees.  London :  Mcthucn  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  x  5|, 
pp.  xii.  an<l  352.     Portrait.     Price  lOs.  Gd.  net.     Presented  by  the  Puhliekers. 

India — Himalaya.  Workman. 

Ice-bound  lieights  of  the  Mustagh :  an  account  of  two  seasons  of  pioneer  explora- 
tion and  hii^li  climbing  in  tlio  Baltistan  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter  Workman.  London:  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  1908.  8ize 
9J^  X  64,  pp.  xvi.  and  444.  Maps,  Portraits,  and  lUustraiions.  Price  2\s.  net. 
Presented  by  the  Puhlishvrs.     [To  bo  reviewed.] 

Indo-China — Communications.  Barthelemy. 

B.  Ckmit€A»ie  Frangaise  7  (1907)  :  482-489. 

Conforcnce  du  liieutonant  K.  Barthelemy  [sur  Ic  problbme  de  Tisolationdu  Laos]. 
MapA. 

Japan-  -Benin  Islands.      J.O.  Tokyo  G.S.  19  (1907) :  569-578,  GG5-677.  Hattori. 

The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  Benin  islands.  By  Hirotaro  Hattori.  Sketch-map. 
[In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Korea.  Weber. 

On  thr  Korean  lungua«::e,  and  the  reading  of  Chinese  characters.  By  K.  J.  Weber 
(pp.  18).  I'roposod  transcription  of  the  names  of  Korean  towns.  By  the  same 
(pp.  6).  (Imperial  Russian  Geograpliical  Society:  Cartographical  Commission^ 
1907.)    Size  l:\^  x  ^. 

Japan — Korea.  Inont. 

J.Cr.  Tokyo  O.S.,  19  (1907):  523-537,  G25-(;39,  719-733,  799-818,  853-864. 

Geology  and  mineral  rcsoure<>8  of  Korea.  By  Kinosuke  Inouo.  Afap  and  Section. 
[In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Lakes.  J.r;.  7'o%(3  G.-S\  19  (19o7):  19  25,302-318.  Tanaka. 

On  the  lakes  of  the  choked  basin  of  the  Senoumi,  Kai.  By  Akamftro  Tanaka. 
Map  (p.  522).     [In  Japanese.] 

Japan— Volcano  Islands.     /.(/.  Tokyo  U.S.  19  (1907):  537-550,  639-654.        Wakimiiu. 

On  the  Iw'ujima,  or  Volcano  Islauds.  By  Tctsuguro  Wakimizu.  Map  and  lUtutra' 
tiotu,    [In  Japanese.] 
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MaUy  ArehipeUgo.  Q.Z.  18  (1907) :  425-438.  Kartin. 

Ein  zweiter  Beitrag  zur  Frage  nach  der  Entstehung  dee  ostindischen  Archipels 
Ein  Vortrag  von  K.  Martin. 

Malay  Peninsula — Kelantan.  Graham. 

Kelantan :  a  atate  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  A  handbook  of  information  by  W.  A. 
Graham.  Glasgow  :  J.  MacLehose  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  140. 
Jfop  and  lUustrationa.    Price  5«.  net.    Pre$ented  hy  the  Publiihers. 

Enssia-^Canoasna.  Karpovich. 

Travaux  Cabinet  G,  Phyiique,  University  Imp.  8t  Petertburg,  No.  3  (1906):  21-32. 

Lea  recherches  da  lac  Tambonkan.  Par  I.  Karpovich.  Map  and  Diagram.  [In 
Russian ;  French  rAum^,  p.  1 16.] 

EossiAr—Siheria— Early  Map.  OrigorieC 

On  an  original  map  of  Siberia  of  tho  seventeenth  oentary  (the  work  of  Semena 
Bemezoff)-    By  A.  Grigorieff.    Size  9)  x  6,  pp.  374-381.    [In  Bussian.] 
See  April  number,  p.  442. 

Eussiar-Siberia— Early  Map.    Z.  Get.  E.  Berlin  (1908) :  36-41.  Michow. 

B^mesowa  Originalkarte  von  Sibirien  aus  dem  17.  Jahrhundirt.     Yon  H.  Michow. 

Eussian  Turkestan.  Fedchenko. 

Conspectus  Flora  Turkestanic®.  Summary  of  the  plants  of  Russian  Turkestan. 
By  O.  A.  Fedchenko  and  B.  A.  Fedchenko.  Part  L  {BuUetin  of  the  Turkeatan 
Branch,  Imperial  Buaaian  Geographical  Society,  Supplement  to  vol.  6.)  St. 
Petersburg,  1906.    Size  11  x  7),  pp.  96.    [In  Busaian.] 

Slam— Teak.  Hosseus. 

Das  Teakholz  in  Siam.  Yon  Dr.  C.  0.  Hossena.  (Sonderabdruck  aus  dem  "  Tro- 
penpflanzer,"  1907,  Beiheft  5.)    Size  9)  X  6},  pp.  378-391.   Map  and  lUwlrationt, 

AmOA. 

Africa.  SelouB. 

African  nature  notes  and  reminiscences.  By  Frederick  Conrtency  Selous.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  X  5^,  pp.  xx.  and  356.  Illustrations.  Price 
10s.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Congo  State.  Castelein. 

The  Congo  State ;  its  origin,  rights,  and  duties.  The  charges  of  its  critics.  By  A. 
Oastelein,  8.j.  London:  D.  Nutt,  [1908].  Size  75x5,  pp.  274.  Price  '6s. 
Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Egypt.  Cromer. 

Modem  Egypt.  Bv  the  Earl  of  Cromer.  Two  vols.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1908.  Size  9  x  6,'pp.  (vol.  1)  xviii.  and  594;  (vol.  2)  xiv.  and  GOO.  Map  and 
Portrait,    Price  2is.  net.     Presented  by  the  Puldif*hers. 

See  review  in  the  May  number,  p.  552. 

French  Congo.  La  G.,  B.8.O.,  Paris  16  (1907) :  281-286.  Lenfant. 

Op^rationa  de  la  miaaion  Lenfant  dana  lea  bassina  du  Bahr  Sara  et  du  Logono. 
Lettre  du  Commdt  Lenfant.    Sketch-map. 

See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record,  January,  1908,  p.  106. 

German  Eaat  Afirioa.  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin. 

Deuisches  Kolonialblatt  19  (1908):  111-122. 

Die  zentralafrikanische  Expedition  S.  H.  dea  Herzoga  Adolf  Friedrieh  zu 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

See  note  in  the  April  number,  p.  445. 
iTorj  Coast— Ethnology.     Rev.  etudes  eihnogr.,  Paris  1  (1908) :  16-32.  Belafosse. 

Le  peuplo  Sidna  ou  S^noufs.     Par  Maurice  Dolafosse.    Map  and  Illustrations. 

Xamemn.  Deutsehes  KoUmidlblaU  19  (1908) :  64-69.  Olanning. 

.  Yon  Baraenda  an  die  Westgrenze.    Bericht  dea  .  .  .  llauptmanna  Glauning  iiber 
eine  Expedition  nach  Bascho.    Sketch-map. 

Manritins.  Scottish  G.  Mag.  24  (1908):  57-78.  Bruce. 

The  evolution  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Mauritius.  By  Sir  Charlea  Bruce. 
lUuetrations. 
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Moroeoo.  Weus^ter. 

Renneignements  Col,  Com.  Afrique  Franfai$e  17  (1907):  196-206. 

A  travers  les  Ch&oaia.    Par  Dr.  F.  Weisgerber.    Map  and  lUnslraHanB. 

Nigeria— Cotton.  Birtwistle. 

Cotton  growing  and  Nigeria.    By  0.  A.  Birtwistle  (Britiflh  Cotton  Growing 

Aflsociation,  No.  26).     Manohester,  1908.    Size  8)  X  5;,  pp.  26. 

North-East  Afriea.      Deutsche  Rundtdiau  Q.  80  (1907) :  18-22,  66-74.  Bl«ber. 

Yon  Adis  Ababa  Qber  den  Asaabot  naob  DscbibntL  Yon  Friedrioh  J.  Bieber. 
lUustrationi. 

Uganda— MiBsionf.  XvUiai. 

Tbc  wonderfnl  story  of  Uganda.  By  tbe  Bev.  J.  D.  Mnllins.  2nd  edit.  London : 
Church  Missionary  Society,  1908.  Size  7|  X  5,  pp.  xiL  and  236.  Map  and  HlMt^ 
trationt.     Presented  by  the  PMishers. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Uganda  miBsion  of  the  C.M.8. 

KOBTH  AXSRIOA. 

Canada.  Btewmxt. 

The  land  of  the  Maple  I<eaf ;  or,  Canada  as  I  saw  it.  By  B.  Stewart.  London  : 
O.  Boutlcdge  &  Sons,  1908.  Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  viii.  and  21G.  lUuttratiatn. 
Price  6«.     Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Canada — Hiitorio&l.  Burpee. 

The  search  for  the  Western  Sea ;  the  story  of  the  exploration  of  North- Western 
America.  By  Lawrence  J.  Burpee.  London :  Alston  Bivers,  1908.  Size  9x6, 
pp.  Ix.  and   652.     Maps  and  Illustratv>ns.      Price   IGs.   net.     Presented   by   ike 

Puhh'slierA. 


Mexieo  and  Colorado — Mines. 

Journeys  of  obseryation.  By  T.  A.  Bickard.  San  Francisoo  (London :  E.  Walker), 
1907.  Size  9jf  x  G,pp.xvi.,256,andl30.  Illustrations  and  Sections.  Price  15«.  net, 
Presenial  by  the  PMUhers. 

North  America.    Jahrbuch  Schtceiser-Alpenclub  42  (1906-7) :  210-235.     Koenigsberger. 
Bcrgfahrten  in  Mexico  und  ( V)lorado.    Yon  Prof.  Job.  Eoenigsberger.     Ulustra- 
lions  and  Sketch-maps. 

North-West  America.  Smitk. 

Archajology  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound.  By  Harlan  I.  Smith. 
(Publ.  Jcsup  North  Pacific  Expedition.  Yol.  2,  part  vi.)  Leiden  and  New 
York,  1907.     Size  14  X  11,  pp.  301-442.    Map  and  Illustrations, 

St.  Lawrence — Niagara  Fails.  Spencer. 

I'he  FallH  of  Niagara :  their  ^volution  and  varying  relations  to  the  Great  Lakes  : 
eharaoteristios  of  the  power  and  the  effects  of  its  diversion.  By  Joseph  William 
Winthrop  Spencer.  Ottawa,  1907.  Size  OJ  X  6J,  pp.  xxxii.  and  490.  Maps, 
Sections^  and  Illustrations.    Presented  by  the  AutJu^r. 

United  States— Arisona.    B.G.S.  Philadelphia  6  (1907)  :  6-11.  Johnson. 

A  recent  volcano  in  the  Han  Francisoo  mountain  region,  Arizona.  By  Douglas 
Wilson  Johnson.    Shet^^-inap  and  Illustrations. 

United  States — California,  Gilbert  and  others. 

U.S.  Qeol.  Surv.  B.  824  (1907)  :  pp.  xii.  and  170. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906 ;  and  their  effects  on 
structures  and  structural  materials.  Keports  By  G.  E.  Gilbert,  B.  L.  Humphrey. 
J.  E.  Sewcll,  and  F.  Soule,  with  preface  by  J.  A.  Holmes.    Plans  and  Illustrations. 

United  States — Maryland.  

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  St.  Mary's  County  (pp.  210).  Calvert  Connty 
(pp.  228).  Baltimore,  1907.  Size  10}  x  7.  Illustrations  and  separate  eases  of 
Map*.     Presented  by  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 

United  States— Wyoming.     U.S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Paper  63  (1907) :  pp.  72.         Fisher. 
Geology  and  Besouroes  of  the  Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming.    By  Cassius  A.  Fisher. 
Maps.  Diagrams,  Sections,  and  Illustrations. 
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CXHTBAL  AHD  SOUTH  AXBBICA. 

Braiil — ^Para.  Corthell. 

Port  of  Para,  Brazil.  By  Elmer  L.  Corthell.  BruBselB,  1907.  Size  9x6,  pp.  14. 
Map, 

British  Ouiaiia.  Harriton. 

British  Guiana  and  its  resooroes.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison.  London,  1907.  Sise 
7x5,  pp.  40.    Poriraii.    Price  Qd 

Colnmhia.  Palan. 

Colombia  en  la  roano,  6  Belaoion  histdrioa,  geogrilflca,  administrativa,  p<51itica, 
fiscal  y  estadlstica  de  la  Bepnblica  de  Colombia.  .  .  .  Por  Lisfmaoo  PaUn. 
Bogota,  1906.    Size  9x6,  pp.  120.    Prmented  by  Seiior  O.  R.  Calderdn. 

Ecuador.  B.8.0,  Lima  21  (1907) :  48-67.  Brave. 

Yiajo  al  Oriente.    De  Qnito  al  Cnraray.    Por  Yioente  M.  BraTO. 

French  Chiiana.  Biehard 

Notice  historiqne  snr  la  Gnyane  Fran9aise,  pnbliee  k  Tocoasion  do  TExpofition 
Coloniale  de  Marseille  (Mai-Novembre  1906).  Par  Henry  Richard.  Paris,  1906. 
SizellJ  X7J,pp.  16. 

Panama — Canal.  Bigelow. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  daughters  of  Danans.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York, 
1908.     Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  48.    Profile, 

The  writer  has  some  serious  eritioisms  to  make  on  American  methods  so  far  adopted, 
which  seem  to  compare  nnfavonrably  in  many  ways  with  those  of  the  French  company. 

Panama  Oanal.  J.R.  United  Service  I.  62  (1908) :  175-195.  Oolqnhonn. 

The  strategical  and  economical  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By 
Archibald  B.  Colqnhonn.    Mape. 

Patagonia.  Wilekeni. 

Erlantemngen  zn  R.  Hanthals  Geologischer  Skizze  des  Gebietes  zwischen  dem 
Lago  Argentine  nnd  dem  Seno  de  la  Ultima  Esperanza  (SUdpatagonien).  Yon 
Dr.  Otto  Wilckens.  (Sonderahdruek  a,d.  Berichten  der  Nattir/oreehenden  OeieUtehaft 
BU  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  Band  xv.)    Freiburg,  1907.    Size  9)  X  6,  pp.  22.    Map. 

Peru.  B.8.G.  Lima  19  (1906) :  256-2G0.  Forselius. 

Yiaje  entre  el  Huallaga  y  el  Paohitea  (1906).    Por  G.  Forselius. 

Peru— Oommunicationi.       B.8.G.  Lima  19  (1906) :  241-255.  Bohledo. 

Los  yaderos  del  Mishagua  al  Manu.    Por  Luis  M.  Bobledo.    Map  and  UlustratioM. 

Peru— Boutos.  B.8.0.  Lima  19  (1906):  260-301.  Llosa. 

Las  hoy  as  del  Madre  de  Dios  y  Madera  y  la  nueva  ruta  de  Urcoe,  Maroapata  y 
Tahuantisuyo.    Por  Enrique  8.  Llosa.    map. 

Peru— Sandia.  B.S.Q.  Lima  21  (1907) :  68-85.  Jimtoez. 

Proyincia  de  Sandia.    Por  Mariano  Tejada  Jimenez. 

AVSTBALA8IA  AVD  PAOIFIO  ISLANDS. 

Australia — Climate.  Du  Faur. 

The  effect  of  polar  ice  on  the  weather.  By  £.  Du  Faur.  [AbstractJ  (From  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  8ouih  Wales,  vol.  41,  1907.)  [Sydney,  1908.] 
Size  8)  X  5),  pp.  4.    Map  ana  UlustrationB. 

New  Guinea— Biimarok  Archipelago.    Globue  98  (1908) :  7-12.  Pdch. 

Wanderungen  im  nordliehen  Teile  von  Sild-Neumecklenburg.  Yon  Dr.  Rudolf 
Poch.    Map  and  lUuetrations. 

New  Zealand — Soologj.  Cockayne. 

Some  obserrations  on  the  Coastal  Yegetation  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
Part  i.  General  remarks  on  the  Coastal  Plant  Covering.  By  L.  Cockayne.  (From 
Trane.  New  Zealand  Inetiiute,  vol.  39,  1906  [pp.  312-359].)  Wellington :  John 
Mackay,  1907.    Size  8)  x  6),  pp.  48. 

New  Zealand— Survey.  

New  Zealand,  1907.  New  Zealand  Geological  Department,  First  Annual  Report. 
(New  Series.)    Size  18 jf  x  8jf,  pp.  18.    Maps  and  lUuetrations. 
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Paeiiic  Islands. 

Die  geogn*aplH8che  Yerbreitnng  der  vulkaniBohen  Gebilde  nnd  Enoheinnogen  im 
Bismarckarchipel  and  anf  der  Salomonen.  Diaaertafcioii  .  •  .  toa  Karl  £adwig 
Hammer.    GieBsen,  1907.  '  Size  9x6,  pp.  64.    Map.    Price  2t. 

Soath  Aastralia.     T.  and  P.R.S.  South  AuUrdlia  81  (1907) :  71-76. 
Geological  features  of  part  of  Eyre  Peninsnla.    By  D.  MawKm. 

South  Anstralia^Ethnology.    T.  and  P.R.8.  South  Au$tralia  81  (1907) :  1-62. 

Anthropological  notes  on  the  Western  coastal  tribes  of  the  Northern  Tenitorj  of 
Southern  Australia.    By  Herbert  Basedow.    IllwirationB. 

POLAB  SMIOn. 
Antarotio—Oeology.  Wlle]uB& 

Zur  Geologic  der  Sudpolarl'ander.  Yon  Otto  Wilokens.  •  iSepafoi^Abdrwuik  m,d. 
CentralhlaU  fur  Mineralogie,  u.«.ic.,  1906,  No.  6.)  Stuttgart,  1906.  Size  9x6, 
pp.  17»-180. 

A  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Swedish  expedition. 

Antarotio— South  Georgia.    Petermann$  M,  68  (1907) :  278-280.  Saialmaka 

Die  Gumberland-Bai  in  SQdgeorgien.    Yon  Dr.  A.  Szielasko.    Map, 

Groenland.  Xyliai-XriAhsaiL  and  Moltks. 

L.  Mylius-Erichsen  og  Harald  Moltke.  Gr0nland:  illostreret  skildring  af  den 
Danske  Litersdrc  Gr0nlands-ekspeditions  rejser  i  Melyillebugten  og  opbold  bUodt 
jordons  nordligst  boende  mennesker— Polareskimoeme — 1903-1904.  Ckipenhagen, 
etc. :  Glydendalske  Boghandcl,  1906.  Siie  10  x  6},  pp.  628  and  viii.  Jfajw  and 
IllustratioM.    Presented  hy  the  PuhUihen. 

Greenland. 


Knud  Rasmussen.    Under  Nordenvindens  sv0be.    Copenhagen,  etc. :  Glydendalske 
Boghandol,  1906.    Size  9  x  5),  pp.  202.    Presented  hy  the  Publifher$. 


Polar  Congress.  Ann.  Hydrographie  84  (1906):  510-516. 

Die  Internationale  Kongress  fiir  die  Erforschung  der  Polargegenden  su  BrSasel 
1906.     Von  E.  Herrmann. 

Polar  Begions.  Ytautini 

A.  Faustini.  Le  Terre  Polari :  sgiiardo  gencrale  alia  lore  storia  e  geografia  dai 
tempi  pill  lontuui  ad  oggi.  Bergamo:  Instituto  Itnliano  d'Arti  Grafiche,  1908. 
Size  10}  X  7},  pp.  196.    Maps  and  Illustration.     Price  6  lire.    PretmUd  hy  the 

Publishers. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  polar  discovery  and  its  results. 
Spitsbergen— Geodesy.  


Missions  scientifiquee  pour  la  mesure  d'un  arc  de  mdridien  an  Spitzberg,  enire- 
prises  en  1899-1901,  sous  les  auspices  des  Gouyemements  Busse  et  Sn^ois. 
Mission  russe.  Tome  I.  Geodesic,  IIP  section ;  A.a. — Mensuration  de  la  base  avec 
Tappareil  de  Struve  (pp.  134).  Tome  II.  Physique  terreetre,  etc.  K*  section  ; 
B.— Ge'ologie.  1,  Les  diabases  du  Spitzberg  oriental  (pp.  30).  St.  Petersburg,  1907. 
Size  12}  X  10.     Afap,  lllustrationSy  and  Diagrams. 

XATHSICATIOAL  GEOGBAPHT. 

Astronomy— Moon.  Serriss. 

The  moon :  a  popular  treatise.  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  London :  8.  Appleton, 
1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  xii.  and  248.  JVustrations  and  Diagrams.  Price  6».  fut. 
Presente^l  hy  the  Publisher.    [See  aute^  p.  670.] 

Cartography.  Peneker. 

Physiographik.     Kntwurf    einer    einheitlichen  Abbildungslehre    der    una    urn- 
gebenden  Welt.     Von  Karl  Pcucker.     (Separatahlruck  aus  MitL  d,  k.k.  Geogr 
Oesellschaft  in  Wien,  1907,  Heft  12.)    Size  9  x  6,  pp.  81-744.     Maps.    PresetUed 
hy  the  Author. 

Cartography— Projeetion.  

Tables  for  the  projection  of  graticules  for  squares  of  1°  side  on  scale  of  1 :  250,000, 
and  for  squares  of  }°  side  on  scale  of  1 :  125,000,  with  other  tables  used  in  projecting 
maps.  (To  be  used  as  Appendix  XI.  Text-book  of  Topographical  Surveying.) 
London,  1907.  Size  10^  x  7},  pp.  32.  Map  and  Diagrams.  Presented  hy  the 
Topographical  Section,  War  Office. 
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Compais — Deriatioii.  Ainaley. 

llagnetuun  and  the  deviAtion  of  the  oompaas  in  iron  ships.  By  Thomas  L.  Ainslej. 
New'edition.  South  Shields,  eto.,  [not  dated].  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  166.  Charti  and 
Illustrations.    Price  Ss.  6d,    Presented  hy  (he  Author, 

Longitude-Determination.  Wade. 

Egypt,  Survey  Department,  paper  No.  5.  A  field  method  of  determining  longi- 
tudes by  obsenrations  of  the  moon.  By  E.  B.  H.  Wade.  Gairo,  1907.  Sixe  11x7, 
pp.  48.    Illustration  and  Diagrams. 

Tables.  Ball. 

Altitude  tables  computed  for  intervals  of  four  minutes  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  QP  and  30°  and  parallels  of  declination  0°  and  24°,  designed  for  the 
determination  of  the  position  line  at  all  hour  angles  without  logarithmic  com- 
putation. By  Frederick  Ball.  London:  J.  D.  Potter,  1907.  Size  10}  x  7i, 
pp.  xxxiv.  and  246.    Price  Iftf.  net.     Preeented  hy  Uie  Publisher, 

Time.  

List  of  time  signals,  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  1908.  London : 
Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  1908.    Size  10  X  6,  pp.  82. 

PHY8I0AL  AVD  BIOLOGICAL  OBOOBAPHT. 

Biogoography.  Deuteehe  Rundschau  O.  80  (1907) :  59-66.  Sohiller-Tieti. 

Der  Austausch  von  Pflanzen  und  Tieren  zwischen  der  Alten  und  Neuen  Welt. 
Yon  Schiller-Tietz. 

Earth-movemenU.  C.R.A.  8c,,  ParU  166  (1908) :  64-68.  Lallemand. 

Sur  la  mesure  des  mouvements  g^n^raux  du  sol  an  moyen  de  nivellements  r^p^t^ 
k  de  longs  intervals.    Note  de  Oh.  Lallemand.    Sketch-map  and  Diagram. 

Forests  and  Bivers.         B.8.0.  Com.  ParU  29  (1907) :  748-768.  Onteot. 

Dee  inondations  et  du  d^boisement.    Par  Gu^not. 

Oeologieal  History.  Habenieht. 

Das  Schopf ungsproblcm  gelost  ?  Yon  H.  Habenieht.  (Aus  der  Zeitschrift 
"  Glauben  und  Wissen,"  1908,  Heft  3.)  Size  9 J  X  7,  pp.  10.  Presented  hy  the 
Author. 

Oeomorpbology— Erosion.    Rev.  G.  Annuelle  1  (1906-07):  281-308.  Brunhes. 

Erosion  fluviale  et  Erosion  giaciaire :  observations  de  morphologic  compar^e.  Par 
Jean  Brunhes.     Illustrations  and  Sketch-maps. 

The  author  here  elaborates  the  ideas  put  forward  in  a  note  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
for  July,  1907,  p.  95.    (See  also  May  number,  ante,  p.  569.) 

Qeophysies.  6^.  Z.  14(1908):  13-20.  Hooker. 

Der  Aufbau  der  Erdkruste  in  mathematische-physikalischer  Hinsicht.  Yon  O. 
Hecker. 

eoophysios.  Science  87  (1908) :  227-233.  Becker. 

Age  of  a  cooling  globe  in  which  the  initial  temperature  increases  directly  as  tbc 
distance  from  the  surface.    By  Dr.  George  F.  Becker.    Diagram. 

Meteorology— Air-currents.  Trowbridge. 

Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Washington  36  (1907) :  390-397. 

On  atmospheric  currents  at  very  great  altitudes.  By  Prof.  C.  C.  Trowbridge. 
Diagrams. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  trains  left  by  large  meteors. 

Pbytogeography.  Bower. 

The  origin  of  a  land  flora :  a  theory  based  upon  the  facts  of  alternation.  By  Dr. 
F.  O.  Bower.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  728. 
Illustrations.     Price  ISs.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

An  investigation  of  the  possible  mode  of  evolution  of  land  vegetation  in  general, 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  geographical  relations. 

Seismology.  Hobbs. 

Earthquakes :  an  introduction  to  seismic  geology.  By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
London  :  S.  Appleton,  1908.  Size  8x5,  pp.  zxxii.  and  336.  Maps,  Illustrations, 
and  Diagrams.    Price  Ss.  net.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Identical  with  the  American  edition  reviewed  in  the  April  number  (p.  433). 
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AKTHBOPOeEOOBAPHT  AND  HI8T0BICAL  OBOeBAPHT. 

Anthropogeograpby.  G.Z.  13  (1907) :  401-425. 

Die  Goo)^^p]iie  des  Monschcn.    Von  Alfred  Hettner. 

Anthropology. 

Qaefltions  on  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  languages  of  savages.  By  J.  Q.  Fraser. 
Cambridge:   Uniyorsity  Press,    1907.    Size    61x4,    pp.  52.    PretmUed  ^    the 

A  yalnable  aid  to  travellers  desirous  of  studying  uncivilised  peoples.     Copies 

may  be  had  at  the  Society. 

Anthropology.  Ksaae. 

The  world's  peoples :  a  popular  account  of  their  bodily  and  mental  chaiaoton, 
beliefs,  traditions,  political,  and  social  institutions.  By  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane. 
London :  Hatchinson  &  Co.,  1908.  Sise  8  X  5i,pp.  xii.  and  434.  Jllufiraiioiu, 
Price  6«.  net.    Presented  hy  the  PfMitherg. 

Oommeroial.  Dasksrt. 

Grundziigo  der  Handels-  und  Vorkehrsg^graphie.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Deckert. 
Yierte  Anflage.  Leipzig :  Carl  Ernst  Poescliel,  1908.  Size  8}  X  5),  pp.  x.  and 
390.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Gommeroial  Geography. «    J.O.,  New  York  6  (1907) :  122-128.  Hntohinsoa. 

A  plea  for  a  broader  conception  of  economic  geography.    By  liincoln  Uutchinaon. 

Gommeroial— Inland  Navigation.     G,Z.  14  (1908) :  20-39.  Biz. 

Deutsche  FlusBschiffahrt  in  fremden  Erdteilen.     Yon  Arthur  Dix. 

Economic— Beclamation.    B.G.8.  Philadelphia  6  (1907) :  12-23.  Harthberger. 

The  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  salt  marshes  and  deserts.  By  Dr.  John  W. 
llarehbcrger.     Illuatratiom, 

Ethnology — Folk-lore.  Oomme. 

Folk-lore  as  an  liistorical  scionoe.  By  George  Laurence  Gomme.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1908.  Size  9  X  5J,  pp.  xvi.  and  372.  Illustrations,  Price  7$.  6d, 
net    Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Bistorical- Columbus.    Smithsonian  Misc.  CoU.  48  (1907):  428-457.  Ohsnss. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Cbanca,  dated  1494,  relating  to  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus  to  America  .  .  .  (Translated,  with  notes,  by  A.  M.  Fernandez 
do  Ybarra).    Facsimile  Maps, 
Written  from  Hispaniola  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Seyille. 

Historical— Fu-sang.        J.G.,  Tokyo  0.8.  19  (1907):  607-625.  Shirstori. 

On  tho  land  Fu-sang.     By  Kurakichi  Shiratori.    [In  Japanese.] 

Historioal  Geography.  Baclns. 

£Ii8^e  Rcclus.  L'hommo et  la  terro.  Yols.S  and  4.  Paris :  Librarie  Universelle 
(190.')).  Sizo  11  X  8J,  pp.  (vol.  3)  040;  (vol.  4)  652.  Maps  ainl  IllustrationM. 
Price  20 /r.  per  rol.     Presented  by  M.  Paul  Rci'Ius. 

BIOGBAPHT. 
Bezold.  Hellmsnn. 

Willielm  von  Hczold.  Ged'achtnisrode  .  .  .  von  G.  Ilellmann.  [Issued  as  supple- 
ment to  the  Meteorolo*jisclie  Zeitschrift,  xxiv.  Band,  7.  Heft.]  Brunswick,  1907. 
Size  9X6,  pp.  32. 

Budgett.  Shipley. 

John  Samuel  Budgett.    Biographical  sketch  by  Arthur  £.  Shipley.    (Beprinted 
from  tlie  Yolume  of  Scientific  Papers  published  as  a  Memorial  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Budgett.)    [Cambridge,  1906.]     Sizo  11  X  9,  pp.  56.     PoHrait.     Presented  by  the 
Author. 
The  late  Mr.  Budgett  is  well  known  for  his  biological  research  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere. 

Etilaub.  Deutsche  Q.  Blatter  80  (1907) :  5.")-77.  Wolkenhaner. 

Der  Niimbergj-r  Kartograph  Erhard  Etzlaub.     Yon  Dr.  Aug.  Wolkenhauer. 

Etzlaub,  about  whom  little  has  hitherto  been  known^  was  the  author  of  some  of  the 
earliest  modern  maps  of  Germany  or  portions  of  it. 
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Hellprin.  B.8.0.  Philadelphia  6  (1908) :  1-30.  

Addresses  delivered  at  the  meeting  held  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin.    Portrait. 

Addresses  by  a  nnmber  of  speakers  on  various  aspects  of  Heilprin's  life-work. 

Stow.  Yoimg. 

The  life  and  work  of  George  William  Stow,  South  African  geologist  and  ethnolo- 
gist. By  Robert  B.  Young.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1908.  Size 
7|  X  5,  pp.  vi.  and  124.    Portrait    Price  3$.  Sd.    Presented  by  the  PMitihere, 

Stow  is  best  known  for  the  posthumous  work  on  the  natives  of  South  Africa, 
reviewed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1905  (p.  661). 

GBHSSAL. 

British  Empire.  Le  Couteur. 

The  great  outposts  of  the  Empire.  By  Wilson  Le  Couteur.  London,  1907.  Size 
lix  4),  pp.  224.  Map  and  iUustratione,  Presented  hy  Messrs.  Houlder  Bros.  &  Co. 
(Federal- Houlder-Shire  Line).    [See  p.  670,  ante."] 

Cosmogony.  Eolke. 

Das  Problem  der  Entwiokelung  unseres  Planetensystems.  Aufstellung  einer 
neuen  Theorie  nach  vorhergehender  Kritik  der  Thcorien  von  Kant,  lUtplace, 
Poincar^,  Moulton,  Arrhenius  u.  a.  Von  Dr.  Friedrioh  Nolke.  Berlin :  J.  Springer, 
1908.    Size  9|  x  6),  pp.  xii  and  216.    Priee  Gm.    PresenUd  by  the  PMUher. 

Eduoational — ^Text-book.  Toung. 

A  rational  geography.    By  Ernest  Young.    Part  ii.    London :  G.  Philip  k  Son, 
1908.    Size  7}  x  5,  pp.  zvi.  and  208.    8l^4ik'maps  and  Diagrams.    Price  If.  Qd. 
PresenUd  by  the  PublUhers. 
See  review  of  Part  i.  in  the  April  number,  p.  437. 

Sduoational — ^Text-book.  Stephenson. 

The  elements  of  geography.  By  J.  H.  N.  Stephenson.  Part  i.  General  geo- 
graphy. London  :  E.  Stanford,  1908.  Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  xiv.  and  160.  Maps  and 
Diagrams.    Price  3«.  6(2.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Hints  to  Trayellers.  Holding. 

The  camper's  handbook.  By  T.  H.  Holding.  London:  Simpkin  &  Co.,  1908. 
Size  7i  X  5,  pp.  412.    lUuftraiions.    Priee  58.  net.    Presented  by  the  Pvblisihers. 

Hints  to  Travellers.  Stewart. 

Active  service  pocket>book.  By  Bertrand  Stewart.  Third  edition.  London: 
W.  Clowes  &  Sons,  [not  dated  ;  1907].  Size  5i  x  4,  pp.  xxxii.  and  940.  Diagrams 
and  Illustrations.  Price  4«.  net.  Two  copies^  presented  by  the  Author  and 
Publishers.    [Seo  May  number,  p.  561.] 

Oceanic  islands.  Nicoll. 

Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist,  being  an  account  of  many  little-known  islands  in 
three  oceans  visited  by  the  Valhalla,  R.Y.S.  By  M.  J.  Nicoll ;  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  London :  Witherby  &  Co.,  1908. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xxvi.  and  246.  Sketch-maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6<i.  net. 
Presented  by  the  Publishers.    "[To  be  reviewed.] 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 

ETJEOPE. 
Snglaad  and  Wales.  Ordnaneo  Survey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton, 
from  April  1  to  30,  1908. 

l-ineh  (third  edition) : — 

In  outline,  99, 143,  144,  292,  293.     \s.  each  (engraved). 
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6-inoh— Goonty  Maps  : — 
Ckirnwidl  (First  Keyision),  34  h.w.,  n.b.,  42  a.B^  47  8.B.,  57  v.w.,  59  v.w^  H.X.,  (59  8.B. 
and  60  8.w.)«  65  s.s.,  (66  n.e.,  s.B.,and  66a  M.w.),  66  8.W.,  (66a  v.w^66  H.K.  and  sjlX 
81  N.B.,  B.W.,  8.B.,  84  K.E.  Kent  (Seoond  BeTision),  23  (h.w.  tad  S.W.X  25  V-K, 
35  N.B.,  38  N.W.,  47  N.E.,  57  s.w.,  75  &w.  Linoolniliire  (First  BeTision),  9  8.w^ 
10  N.W.,  11  N.E.,  8.E.,  13  S.E.,  14  B.W.,  21  S.W.  Pembrokeflure  (Fint  BeviBion}, 
10  N.W.,  B.W.,  15  S.E.,  21  N.E.,  S.E.,  22  K.B.,  8.W.,  85  K.B.,  s.B.  YorlEillin  (Fint 
BevisioQ  of  1891  Survoy),  236  s.w.,  245  k.b.,  8.B.,  246  H.B.,  247  v.w.,  259  bje., 
260  N.E.    1$.  ecLeh. 

25-inoh — County  Maps  : — 

ComwaU  (First  Revision),  LXX.  13 ;  LXXIII.  7,  8,  9 ;  LXXIV.  1,  2,  4,  5,  d,  8,  9, 
10, 14  ;  LXXV.  1,  2.  5,  7,  9,  10 ;  LXXVI.  1,  5,  9, 18;  LXXXU,  (10  and  6%  11,  13, 
14,  15, 16 :  LXXXVII.  2,  7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 ;  LXXXIX.  2.  Hampihin  (Seoond 
Reyision),  XGIII.  0.  Kent,  LXXI.  16.  Ltaeaihire  (Fint  Revision  of  1891 
Survey),  C.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15;  CIV.  13,  16;  GVn.  1,  2,  3,  5.  PimlinkMUra 
(First  Revision),  XXXIII.  15 ;  XXXIX.  15,  16 ;  XL.  13,  14.  TorkiUn  (First 
Revision  of  1891  Survey),  CCni.  1;  GOV.  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15;  CCVI.  14; 
CGXVI.  11 ;  CGXIX.  12 ;  CCXX.  4 ;  GGXXXI.  1,  3 ;  CCXXXIIL  5,  6.    3i».  muA. 

(J^.  Stanford,  London  Agent.) 

England — River  Thames.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew's  **  Half-inch  to  mile  "  map  of  the  river  Thames  frcnn  its  aonroe  to 
the  sea.  Scale  1 :  120,720  or  1  inch  to  2  stat.  miles.  Edinburgh :  John 
Bartholomew  &  Co.,  [1908].  Pricef  mounted  in  eloih,  28.  net.  Pretenied  hy  the 
Publisher. 

Germany.  Oestroich. 

Plioz'dne  Ablagerungen  in  der  Eifel  und  am  Mittolrhein.  Yon  Dr.  K.  Oeetreich. 
Scale  1  :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7*9  stat.  miles.  Petermanns  MitieQungen,  Jahrgang, 
1908,  Tafel  8.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.    PresenUsd  by  the  PMieher. 

Germany.  BaviF. 

Hohenschichtcnkarte  dcr  Eifel  auf  Grundlage  der  von  der  KonigL  Preuss. 
Landcsaufnahmo  ht^rausgcgebcn  topographisohen  Uebcrsiohtskarte  des  Dentschen 
Reiches  von  Dr.  H.  Rauff.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  stat.  miles.  Bonn  : 
Friedrich  Cohen,  [1908].     Price  3tn.     Presented  hy  the  Publisher. 

Busing  hit)  map  upon  the  sheets  of  the  German  government  survey.  Dr.  H.  BauiT 
shows  tb<*  height  of  land  by  cx)nt<^urs  and  oolour-tinting  from  sea-level  to  750  metres, 
at  intervals  of  50  metres.  The  map  is  full  of  topographical  detail,  and  yet  is  remark* 
ably  clear  and  legible,  owing  chiefly  to  careful  execution.  There  are  altogether 
fifteen  contours  used  for  indicating  the  heights,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  for 
choosing  diff(ircnt  colours,  instead  of  selecting  tints  of  the  same  ooloar,  which  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  abrupt  changes  from  green  to  brOwn  which  occnr 
at  200  nietroH,  and  from  brown  to  purple  at  450  metres,  are  objectionable,  as  they 
suggest  corr<>8ponding  abnipt  changes  in  the  natural  features  at  these  points,  which  of 
course  do  not  exist.  The  stereoscopic  system  of  tinting  occasionally  used  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  consistent  and  reasonable,  and  might,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  tints, 
have  given  suf!lci(>nt  scope.  Still,  this  is  reully  a  grx>d  general  map  of  the  Elifel 
distri(^t,  and  one  which  should  fulfil  the  double  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
published— of  providing  a  useful  map  for  the  tourist,  as  well  as  one  that  will  be  of 
sufficient  iiceuracy  to  bo  of  service  to  geologists  and  other  scientific  specialists.  An 
explanatory  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  accompanies  the  map. 

ASIA. 
Indian  Government  Surveys.  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

India  and  adjacent  countries,  scale  1 :  1,000,000.  Sheet  78,  1907.— Levels  in 
Sind.  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets :  12,  parts  of  districts  Larkhana, 
Hyderabad,  Sukkur,  and  Khairpur  State,  1907;  43,  district  Hyderabad  and 
Khairpur  State,  1907;  40,  districts  Karachi,  Hyderabad,  and  Thar  and  Parkar, 
1907;  48.  districts  Karachi  and  Hyderabad,  1907;  70,  districts  Hyderabad  and 
Thar  and  Parkar,  1907. — Northom  Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles. 
Sheet  39,  part  of  Elashmir,  1907. — North-Westorn  Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale 
1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  21  s.w.,  part  of  Afghanistan,  1907. — North-Westcm 
Trans-Frontier  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  2  miles.  Sheets  :  381,  parts  of  Las  Bela  State 
and  Jhalawan,  Kalat  State  (Baluchistan),  1907 ;  439,  parts  of  Afghanistan  and 
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Waziristan,  1907;  440,  parts  of  AfghaDistan,  diBtrict  Zbob  (BalaohistanX 
and  Waziristan  (N.W.F.  Provinoe),  1907 ;  448,  parts  of  Waziristan  and  Banna 
district,  1907  ;  449,  parts  of  Afghanistan  and  district  Zhob  (Baluchistan),  1907. — 
South-Eastem  Frontier  Surrey,  scale  1  inch  to  8  miles.  Sheet  7,  parts  of 
districts  Toung-ngn,  Amherst,  Sal  win,  Tharawaddi,  Pyapun,  Hanthawaddi,  and 
Thatun  (Burma),  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  1907. — South-Eastem  Frontier 
Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  4  n.w.,  parts  of  districts  Eatha,  Bhamo, 
Shwebo,  Ruby  Mines,  and  Northern  Shan  States  (Burma),  and  Mongmao  (China), 
1907. — Bengal,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles,  district  Shahabad ;  scale  1  inch  to  8  miles, 
districts  Manbhnn  and  Monghyr,  1907. — Bengal  and  Central  Provinces  Survey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  64-m,  10  and  14,  parts  of  district  Palamau 
(Bengal),  and  Sarguja  State  (C.P.),  1907 ;  73>N,  3  and  7,  part  of  district  Midnapur, 
1907 ;  73-1,  2  and  6,  parts  of  districts  Manbhun  and  Hazaribagh,  1907 ;  73-J, 
1  and  5,  parts  of  districts  Manbhum  and  Singhbhum,  1907 ;  73-m,  10  and  14,  parts 
of  districts  Birbhum  aikd  Burdwan,  1907. — Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  Survey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile,  Sheets  78-d,  12  and  16,  parts  ordistriote  Bajshahi 
(Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam),  Murshidabad  and  Nadia  (Bengal),  1907. — Bombay 
Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  47-e,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Thana 
and  Kolaba,  1907;  47-J,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Poena  and  Satara,  1907. 
— Burma  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets:  84-n,  3  and  7,  parts  of 
districts  Lower  (3hindwin  and  Shwebo,  1907 ;  85-f,  1  and  5,  districts  Baasein, 
Myanngmya,  and  Maubin,  1907 ;  85-p,  10  and  14,  parts  of  districts  Hanthawaddi, 
Maubin,  Myaungmya,  and  Pyapun,  1907 ;  85-P,  12  and  16,  part  of  district  Pyapun, 
1907  ;  94-B,  1  and  5,  part  of  district  Taung-ngu,  1907 ;  94-h,  9  and  13,  94-o,  12 
and  16,  part  of  district  Thaton,  1907 ;  94-h,  10  and  14,  94-h,  11  and  15,  parts  of 
districts  Thaton  and  Amherst,  1907. — Burma,  scale  1  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  93h, 
part  of  South  Shan  States,  1907. — Central  India  and  Rajputana  Survey,  scale 
1  inch  to  1  mUe.  Sheets  55-e,  2  and  6,  parts  of  States  Bhopal,  Bajgarh, 
Narsinghgarh,  and  Gwalior  (CI.  Agency),  1907. — Central  Provinces  Survey, 
scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  55 -i,  9  and  13,  part  of  district  Saugor,  1907; 
64-0,  9  and  13,  part  of  districts  Sambalpor  and  Gangpur  State  (Bengal),  and 
Bilaspur  district  and  Raigarh  State  (C.P.),  1907. — Punjab  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to 
1  mile.  Sheets :  44-o,  1  and  5,  parts  of  district  Uissar  and  Patiala  State,  1907 ; 
53 -F,  12  and  16,  parts  of  districts  Saharanpur  and  Dehra  Dun  (U.P.),  and 
Ambala  (Punjab),  1907.— Sind  Survey,  scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Sheets  52,  parts 
of  districts  Hyderabad  and  Karachi,  1907. — United  Provinces  Survey,  scale  1  inch 
to  1  mile.  Sheets :  53-s,  4  and  8,  parts  of  districts  Muzaffaraagar,  Meerut,  Bignor, 
and  Moradabad,  1907;  54-m,  3  and  7,  parts  of  districts  Etah,  Mainpnri,  and 
Famkhabad,  1907;  63-h,  1  and  5,  parts  of  districts  Banda  and  Allahabad 
(U.P.),  and  Rewah,  Sohawal,  and  Panna  States  (C.I.  Agency),  1907;  68-e,  11 
and  15,  parts  of  districts  Bahraich  and  Gonda,  1907;  G3-J,  10  and  14,  parts  of 
districts  Fyzabad  and  Basti,  1907.— United  Provinces,  district  Farukhabad,  scale 
1  inch  to  8  miles.  Calcutta:  Surveyor-General's  Office,  1907.  Pretented  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  far  India,  through  Vie  India  Office. 

India— North-West  Frontier.  Tepographieal  Section^  Oenerftl  Staff. 

North- Western  Trans-Frontier :  Mobmand  Country.  Scale  1 :  175,000  or  1  inch 
to  2*75  stat.  miles.  Reduced  and  printed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton, for  the  Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  from  the  Half-inch  Sheets 
of  the  Survey  of  India,  April,  1908.  London :  Topographical  Section,  General 
Staff,  War  Office,  1908.    Price  1«.  Presented  by  the  Director  of  Military  O^aiiom. 

A7BI0A. 
Cape  Colony.  Cape  Oeological  Commission. 

Geological  map  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Scale  1 :  288,000  or  1 
inch  to  3-7  stat  miles.  Sheets :  XLII.,  XLYI.,  LII.  Cape  Town :  Geological 
Commission,  1907-08.  Price  2».  6d.  each  sheet.  Presented  by  the  Director ,  Oeological 
Survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Sheet  LII.  shows  the  geological  features  of  the  country  from  Mafcking  and  from 
the  Transvaal  border  westward,  as  far  as  the  24°  E.  longitude.  XLII, and  XL VI. 
which  adjoins  it  to  the  north,  show  the  geology  of  the  district  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  from  Hopetown  to  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Pokwain.  In  addition  to  Hopetown  the  former  sheet  includes  Kimberley,  while  on 
the  latter  Barkly  West  and  Warranton  appear.  A  vertical  section  is  given  at  the  foot 
of  each  sheet. 
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Egypt.  luTij  TI«|witMtut,  Caii*. 

Topo;;Mphioal  Map  of  Ecrvpt.  Scale  1 :  50jOiJPO  or  1*3  inch  to  1  stet.  mfle.  Sfaeeu : 
N.E.  II -I.  s.w.  X.  I .  X  -II .  XI.-I.,  XL-U^  XII.-U  XIL-IL,  XIII.-I,  XIIL-U. 
Caiio :  Survey  Department,  IdiJS.   Pttaetded  h§  the  DindUtr-G^menii^  Smnmg  Depart- 

Cairo. 

till  lij  HapMif  aiif,  Oiiro 


Top^jnaphkal  Map  of  Egypt  Scale  1:10,000  or  SJS  inehoe  to  1  aUt.  mile. 
Famm  Prorince.  SheeU :  s.w.  21-3,  21^,  21  -5,  21-7, 21-8, 2»-4, 22-6, 22-€.  22-7. 
22A<,  22-9,  23-4,  23-5, 23-tj,  23-7.  23-8.  Qaliobia  Prorinee.  Shaete :  kjb.  7-4. 
7-5.  7-ts  8-1.  8-5,  8-6.  9-5.  Cairo :  Snrfey  DepartoMOt,  1907-4W.  Pi^mmted  hg 
tke  l^irteior-Gimeraij  Smrvey  DepaHmmdy  Cairo. 

Gold  Coait.  G«Sgisb«f . 

Map  of  tho  Gold  Coa»t    Pablidhed  b^  tbe  authoritj  of  Sir  John  Pickengill 


Rodger,  K.C.M.G.,  Goremor,  under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  G.  CTu^guberg;  —^y 
r.B.G  s..  Director  of  SorreTs,  Gold  CoaiL    Scal«  1 :  125,000  or  1  inch  to  1*9  sUt 
mile.    SheeU :  72-K-II..  ikimpaU ;  73>M-II.  And  73-K-I.^  Ada.     Edinlrar^  and 
London :  W.  Jt  A.  K.  Joluuton,  Ltd.,  1908.  Price  2s.  eatk  tkeH.  PmenUd  fty  Major 
F.  G.  Gu.jgftUrg.  B.E^  Dirt^tor  of  Surveys,  Gvld  Coast. 
The  Ada  ahe^t  indadoa  the  country  from  the  ooaat  to  0^  0*  N.  lat,  and  from  0'  30* 
to  1^  3*  E.  loDg^  and  thui  ■hows  the  lower  course  and  mouth  of  tbe  river  Voltii,  which, 
by  the  wav.  ia  unDamt-d  on  the  sheet    On  the  B^mpati  sheet  the  country  from  6^  30' 
to  7""  5'  N.  lat.  and  from  1^  o  to  P  30'  W.  ia  repre«ented.    The  sheeta  are  printed  in 
oitloure  conformably  with  the  others  of  the  same  series,  and  contain  the  nanal  clear 
expliinutiou  of  terms  and  symbols. 

Moroceo.  OaatU  and  Chemeaa. 

Itiueraires  dans  lo  Haut  Atlas  Mar>>oain  par  Louis  Qentil.  Carte  honors  d'oae 
»ubv«-nti>'n  du  I>' piirtemeut  di.-?  AtTaires  Ktran^rei*.  dresa^  et  detainee  nyec  la 
ooUsboration  de  Marius  Chesnoan.  Scale  1  :  2.V),000  or  1  inch  to  3*9  atat  miles. 
Iai  GeogniiJkie,  vol.  17.  1908.  PI.  2.  Paris :  Mas8»n  et  Cie.,  1908.  Presented  &y  Jf. 
Ch.  Bnhot. 

M.  Louis  GcntiFs  routei*  and  sur^-eys  extended  along  the  coast-line  from  Mugador 
southward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Uraa,  and  in  various  directions  inland  to  about  7^ 
W.  Ion?.  In  ud'lition  to  the  topographical  features  aloug  the  lines  of  the  routes 
followeil,  the  geology  uf  thr  country  traversed  is  clearly  shown  by  colour-tinting,  an<l 
the  map  is  m^st  complete  in  the  information  it  contains.  An  account  of  M.  Gentir^ 
cxploratii>Qs.  accompanied  by  thii<  map,  is  given  in  the  Paris  Geographical  Society's 
publioatiou  La  Geograjfkis  (1908,  15  Mars). 

Southern  Nigeria.  Sturey  Department,  Lages. 

^lap  of  the  Westom  Province  of  the  Colon  v  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
Compiled  at  Survey  Department  1-agoa,  1907.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3-9 
Stat,  miles.  Sheets  :  73-D  and  part  of  C  ;  73- E ;  73- J  and  part  of  I.  London  : 
Topographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1908.  Price  6<?.  each  $heet.  Pre- 
9ente'l  by  the  Dinctor  of  Military  Operatiom, 

'i'lH;so  are  prdliminary  editions,  uncoloured,  of  three  sheets  of  the  Government 
Survey  of  Western  Pr«»vineo  of  Southern  Niu'eria,  including  Lagos  and  the  country  to 
tho  north  and  north-east  as  f:ir  as  the  parallel  of  8^  5'  N.  Owing  to  dense  foresto  and 
the  thickly  wooded  nature  of  the  country  gener^dly,  a  regular  triungulation  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  map  is  therefore  chiefly  Ijasi'd  upon  a  large  number  of 
c:irefully  measured  and  adjusted  traverses  mode  either  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Cotton,  the 
Director  of  Surveyn,  himself,  or  under  his  direct  supervision.  What  with  clearing 
tli«'  ground,  tlie  ruunin;;  of  ihr  traverse  lines,  the  astronomical  obaervationa,  and  the 
careful  system  of  Mcljustment  and  computation,  the  work  represtmted  is  far  more  than 
would  bo  Hiipposed  by  tho  outline  appearance  of  tho  sheets.  No  attempt  has  be<'n 
mad(;  to  bhow  heights,  but  these  will  be  ^iven  upon  later  editions  of  the  sheets,  the 
present  being  only  preliminary  iHriues.  published  to  meet  pressing  demands.  A  note 
stiitoH  that  in  tho  lin:il  map  tho  spelling  of  place-names  will  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  tlio  JCoyai  C>eo;<raphical  Society,  although  why  this  has  not  been  done  in  the 
nrcHent  inntance  is  not  oxphiincd.  The  scale  of  1 :  2r)0,000  has  been  adopted  for  pub- 
licalion,  so  that  th<:  Hhects,  although  forming  a  separate  ma]),  can  readily  be  cmbiHiied 
in  the  geuj  ral  map  of  Africa  in  course  of  i»reparation  by  the  ToiK>graphioal  Suction  of 
tho  War  Oflice. 

Tranivaal.  Transvaal  Qeological  Surrey. 

Trunsvuul  (jealogical  Survey.    Scale  1 :  150,000  or  1  inch  to  2*4  stat  milea.    Bheet 
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3,  Middleburg.  Pretoria:  Mines  Department,  Geological  Survey,  1907.    Fretenied 

hy  the  Transvaal  Government, 
The  area  induded  in  this  sheet  was  geologically  snryeyed  in  1903-6  by  Mr.  K.  T. 
Mellor,  B.80.,  f.o.s.,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-west  and  sonth'West  comers,  which 
are  from  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Hall,  b.a.,  f.o.b.  A  pamphlet  accompanies  the  sheet, 
giving  a  description  of  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleburg,  and  of  the 
country  westwards  as  far  as  Bronkhurst  Spruit,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  for  which  Mr.  H. 
Kynaston,  b.a.,  f.o.&,  the  director  of  the  Bunrey,  had  written  an  introdnction. 

AMBBIGA. 

Argentine  Bepublic — ^Sntre  Bios.  Departamento  de  Obras  Pfiblidas,  Buenos  Aires. 

Carta  de  ]a  Proyincia  de  Entre  Bios.  Construida  por  el  Departamento  de  Obras 
Piiblicas  con  los  dates  de  su  archivo.  Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3'2  stat  miles. 
8  sheets.  Buenos  Aires :  Departamento  de  Obras  Piiblicas.  Presented  by  the  Argen- 
tine Ministry  of  PuUio  Worhs^  ihf&ugh  IF.  8,  Barclay^  Esq. 

This  is  a  good  map,  oil  &  larg^  Male^  6f  the  Province  of  Entr6-Bio6,  constructed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  6f  Argentina  from  surveys  and  all  available  documents 
in  its  archives.  It  is  printed  in  eolours,  And  gives  as  an  inset  an  enlarged  plan  of 
Paraod,  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  useful  fable  of  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
heights  will  be  found  in  the  souUi-west  comer  of  the  map. 

Argentine  Bepnblio— Bio  Parana.  Mi2UBterio  de  Obras  Publieas,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bio  Parang.  Piano  de  Navegaoi6n.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1  6  stat.  mile. 
7  sheets.  Buenos  Aires:  Ministerio  de  Obras  Piiblicas,  1901-1907.  Pretent&l 
hy  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works  through  W,  8.  Barclay,  Esq. 

These  charts  of  the  Bio  Parang,  from  recent  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  Public  Works  of  Argentina,  have  been  presented  to  this  Society  by 
that  department  through  the  kindnese  of  Mr.  W.  8.  Barclay.  Soundings,  in  feet,  are 
shown  along  the  navigation  channel  below  the  level  of  ordinary  low  water,  in  addition 
to  which  the  general  depth  of  the  water  above  and  below  19  feet  is  shown  by  two 
different  tints  of  blue.  Other  information  likely  to  be  useful  for  nayigation  of  the 
river  is  given,  and  altogether  the  charts  are  most  creditable  productions. 
Bolivia.  Meia. 

Mapa  general  de  la  Bepublica  de  Bolivia.  Por  Luis  Garcia  Meza.  Scale 
1 :  2,500,000  or  1  inch  to  395  stat.  miles.    Winterthur :  A.  G.  Suiza,  1908.  . 

AV8TBALA8IA. 

Butch  New  Ooinea.  Lorenti. 

H.  A.  Lorentz'  Expedition  nach  dem  sfidwestlichen  Nen-Guinea,  1907.  Scale 
1 : 3,000,000  or  1  inch  to  47*3  stat.  miles.  Petermanns  MUteilungen,  Jabrgang, 
1908,  Tafel  9.    Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1908.    Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

IHDIAH  OCEAN. 
Indian  Ocean.  Dallas  and  Walker. 

Meteorological  Atlas  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  North  Indian  Ocean.  Prepared 
chiefly  by  W.  L.  Dallas,  under  the  direction  of  Gilbert  T.  Walker,  m.a.,60.  d.,  f.b.s., 
Director-General  of  Observatories.  Simla :  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Gk)veroment  of  India,  1908.  Presented  by  tlie  Director  of  ObservatorieSy  Simla. 
PricCj  in  India,  B.  13;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  17 s.  6d. 

This  atlas  will  be  specially  noticed  in  a  subsequent  number. 

OENEBAL. 

World.  Benians  and  Knight. 

Historical  Atlas  with  chronological  notes.  By  E.  A.  Benians,  m.a.,  and  T.  H. 
Knight,  M.A.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Edition.  London  :  George  Gill  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  [1908].    Price  Sd. 

CHABT8. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographio  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
March,  1908.    Presented  hy  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty. 

NewGhlurta. 

No.  Inches. 

{62) 
Ig.^l    England,  south  coast.  Tor  bay.    Plan  : — Torquay  harbour.    3s, 

2568  m  ss    5'2      Orkney  islands : — Hoy  sound.    Ss. 


700  NEW  MAPS. 

No.  Inches. 

3665  m  =     0*24  Central  Africa  : — Victoria  Nyanza,  southern  portion.     5«. 

8686  m  =     3  0  Ceylon  : — Approaches  to  Colombo  harbonr.    3f. 

9QQ1  i«  -  /l'*\  Philippine    islands :— Uoilo  strait,  part  of   QnimaiBfl    strait, 

3632  m  =     5*9      China,  south  coast : — Wan  chn   chau  (Stoneeutten  island)  to 

Brothers  point.    4«. 
1080  m  =     1-9      Tasmania,  river  Tamar : — Low  head  to  Laonoeston.    3$. 

Hew  Plans  and  Flans  added. 
957  m  =     3*7      Ports  in  the  Philippine  islands.    Plan  added : — Lananic.    2s. 

Charts  Canoelled. 

No.  CBDoelled  by  No. 

26  England,  south  coast : — 1  New  Chart. 

Tor  bay,  Torqui^  harbour.    /    Tor  bay,  Torquay  harbour 26 

2568  Scotland,  north  coast : — INew  chart. 

Hoy  sound.  /    Uoy  sound    .    .    .    , 2568 

2391  Ports  in  the  PhUippine)^        .. 

islands :— Port  San  Miguel,l^®!l .,"*V-   .,     ^^     r  n  -  *     *  n  •, 

Port  IloUo,  Port  Balulgan      ^^^l^^^  ^^'^^  P*'^  ^^  Guimaras  strait,  Hoilo 

orStaAnna.  )        "^®' ^^^ 

975  Philippine       islands  :— 1 
Port   Kayite,   Kayite  Navy 
Yard. 
1080  Tasmania: — River  Tamar ^New  chart, 
from  the  sea  to  Launoeston.  /    Bi?er  Tamar,  Low  head  to  Launceston   .     1080 

Charts  that  have  received  Important  Correetions. 

No.  1188,  The  World  :— Coal  and  Telegraph  Chart.  850,  Netherlands :— Ymniden 
harbonr.  2351,  France,  west  coast : — Anse  de  Benodet  to  Chauss^  de  Sein.  2353, 
France,  west  coast : — Bade  de  Croisio  to  Presqulle  de  Quiberon.  2352,  France, 
west  coast: — Presqu'ile  de  Quiberon  to  Anse  de  Benodet.  2628,  Malta  island, 
south-east  portion.  2060&,  North  Atlantic  ocean,  western  portion.  2177,  America, 
north  coast:— Baffin  bay.  1422,  Labrador.  3255,  Entebbe  bay.  692,  Mada- 
gascar : — St.  Augustine  and  TuUear  bays.  1002,  Madagascar : — Diego  Suarei 
bay  to  Andransaombi  bay.  3487,  Philippine  islands: — Manila  and  Kayite 
anchorages.  2721,  Gulf  of  Siam,  sheet  III.  1965,  Kua  Lakh  to  Eao  Tao  Shan 
islands.  2350,  Australia,  east  coast: — Double  point  to  Cape  Grafton.  2683, 
Pacific  ocean.  787,  Pacific  ocean :— Cape  Corrientes  to  Kadiak  island.  788,  Soath 
Pacific  ocean: — Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  western  sheet.  789,  South  Paci^c 
ocean  : — Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  eastern  sheet. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 

Indian  Ocean  and  Bed  Sea.  Meteorologieal  OlRoe. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  15°  S.  lat.  and  Red 
Sea,  May,  1908.  London :  Meteorological  Office,  1908.  Price  6d.  each.  Presented 
by  the  Meteor oloijical  Office, 

North  Atlantie  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorologieal  Offioe. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  May, 
1908.  London :  Meteorological  Offioe,  1908.  Price  6(i.  each.  Presented  by  the 
Meteorological  Office. 

North  Atlantic.  U.S.  Hydrographio  Offioe. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  April,  1908.  Washington  :  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.     Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

North  Paciflo.  U.S.  Hydrographio  Offioe. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  May,  1908.  Washington:  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1908.    Presented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Fello^ws 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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Abbassia — 
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AbyssiDia — 
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Catchment  Areas,  Yield  of:  E.  P.  HilL 

124 1 
Catskill— 
Catskill  Mountains:  A.  Hoilprin,  122 1 
Rainfall  and  run-ofif  of  Catakill  moun- 
tain region :  T.  Merriman,  122  f 
Cavalla  river,  Liberia,  106 
Cave,  H.  W.,  The  Book  of  Ceylon,  688 1 
Cayeux,   L.,    Fixity    du    niveau    de    la 
M^diterran^    k    I'epoque     historique, 

117  t 
Celebes — 
Dagboek  van  een  tocht  uit  Todjo  naar 
Mori  (Midden-Celebes),  en  terug  naar 
het  PosoMeer:    F.  R.   MaeuRkom, 

459  t 
Oeram — 

Het  eiland  Seran  en  zijne  bewoners  :  F. 

J.  P.  Saohse,  459  f 
Cerro  Quemado  Volcano,  Guatemala,  476 
Ceveunes — 
Book  of   the    Cevennes:    S.    Barinir- 

Gould,  99  § 
Ceylon — 
Book  of  Ceylon,  being  a  guide   to  its 

railway  system,  etc.  :    H.   W.   Caye 

088 1 
Ceylon,    the    paradise   of   Adam:     C 

Corner,  458  t 
Civil  Survey  Report:  P.   D.    Warren 

348 1 
Handbook  for  resident  and   traveller  • 

J.  0.  Willis,  688  f 
Chad,  Lake^ 
Mapping  of,  letters  on :  B.  Alexander 

453,682;  C.  F.  Close,  681;  Sir  II.  H.' 

Johnston,  452 
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Chad,  Lake — continued, 
MiBsion  Chari-Lac  Tohad,  1902-1904. 
B^oit  dn  voyage  de  la  Miaaion :  A. 
Cheyalier,  350 1 
Region   da    Tohad ;    le    Borkou :    G. 

Mangin,  121 1 
Sources  of  our  Present  Infonnation  with 
regard    to    Lake   Chad,   letter   on : 
A.  K.  344 
Survey  by  B.  Alexander,  205 
Chahtiz  valley,  Persia,  1G2 
Chaix,  E.  et  A.,  Contributions  k  T^tude 
des  lapi^s  en  Camiole  et  an  Steinemcs 
Meer,  347  f 
Chamberlain,  B.  H.,  and  W.  B.  Mason, 
Handbook  for  travellers  in  Japan,  119  f 
Chamonix — 
Maps:  Environs  de  Chamonix:  H.  et 
J.  Vallot,  127  t 
Chanoa,  Diego  A.,  Letter  of^  dated  1494, 
relating  to  second  voyage  of  Columbus 
to  America,  694  t 
Changabang,  Mount,  Garhwal  Himalayas, 

366 
Chang-sa,  Hunan,  335 
Charrua  Indians — 
Orijen  de  los  Charriia.    Beplica  al  Dr. 
J.  Friederici :  E.  SchuUer,  123  t 
Charts— 
Admiralty,   1 130,  242,  359,  471,   586, 

699 
Danish  Hydrographic,  131  f 
Meteorological  Charts  of  North  Atlantic 
and    Mediterranean     (Met.     Office, 
London),  f  131,  243,  360,  471,  587, 
700 
Meteorological  Charts  of  Indian  Ocean 
and  Bed  Sea  (Met.  Office,  London), 
1 131,  243,  360.  471,  587,  700 
Norway;     Kystkarter    (Norges    Geo- 

grafiske  Opmaaling),  360  f 
Pilot  Charts  of  North  Atlantic  (U.S. 
Hydrog.  Office),  1 131,  243,  360,  471, 
700;   North   Pacific    (U.S.    Hydrog. 
Office),  1 131,  243,  360,  471,  587,  700 
Chemesheff,  F.  N.,  Quelques  nouvelles 
donnas  sur  la  geologie  de  la  Bolchese- 
melskaia  Toundra,  117  t 
Chesneau,  M. :  tee  Gentil,  L. 
Chevalier,  A.,  Mission  Ohari-Lac  Tchad, 
1902-1901.      B^cit    du  voyage    de    la 
mission,  350 1 
Chevans,  H.,  Mise  en  valeur  de  TAfriquo 

Occidentale  Fran9aise,  460  f 
Chiao-tzu,  Kuins  near,  510 
Chia-yii-kuan    Gate    of   Great    Wall    of 

China,  510 
Chicago — 
Deep-water  route  from  Chicago  to  the 

Gulf,  579 1 
Chichigumba  river,  Zambezi,  300 
Chile- 
History  and  Development :  G.  F.  Scott 

Elliot,  96  §,234 1 
Maps — 
Carta  jeogrifica  y  minora  (Direcoion 
de  Obras  Publioas  Santiago),  241  f 


Chile — continued. 
Maps — continued, 
Comision  Chilena  de  Limites  (Ofioina 

de  LimitesX  241  f,  358  f,  585  f 
Mapa  jeogranco  de  la  Puna  de  Ata- 

cama  (Oficina  de  Limites),  470  f 
Nuevo  mapa  de  Chile :  N.  Bolofia  and 

A.  Bertrand,  241  f 
Eegion  austral  de  Chile  (Oficina  de 
Limites),  470 1 
Mensura  de  Tierras,  Oficina  de,  Begla- 
mento  intemo  e  Instrucclones  t^cnicas, 

680  t 
Mittelchilenische    Erdbeben    vom    16. 

August  1906,  Ergebnisse  der  Unter- 

suohuugen  iiber  das :  H.  Stefifen,  123 1 
Pfianzenverbreitung  in  Chile,  Grund- 

zuge  der :  K.  Beiche,  352  f 
Chimamba  cataracts,  Zambezi,  150,  288 
Chimborazo— 

Nieve  penitentes  on,  449 
China — 
Ancient  History  of:   F.  Hirth,  560  §: 

688  t 
•  Anglo-Chinese   commerce    and    diplo- 
macy :  A.  J.  Sargent,  348  f,  427  § 
Cities  ...  of  China  and  Dependencies, 

A  List  of:  M.  Kennelly,  575  f 
Expedition  Filchner  nach  China  und 

Tibet  1903-1905,  WissensohaftUche 

Ergebnisse  der,  348  f 
Grande  Encyclop^e  chinoise.  Index 

de  la  section  g^raphique  de  la :  K. 

I.  Weber  575 1 
Great  Wall*  Chia-ya-kuan  gate  of,  510 
Maps:    Uebersichtskarte  der  Gebirge 

Djair,  etc.:    W.  A.  Obmtschew,  468  t 
Native  customs  trade  returns.  Imperial 

Maritime  Customs,  348 1 
Photographs  of  South  Ohiang-su  and 

North  Ohe-chiang :  H.  B.  Da  vies,  132  f 
Bailway  Enterprise  in  China :    P.  H. 

Kent,  118 1,  427  § 
Beise  in  Mittel-China,  Ueber  seine :  G. 

Wegener,  576  t 
Besearoh  in    China:    B.    Willis    and 

others,  348  f 
Southern    ports  of  China,  Bcport  on 

visit  to  :  Sir  A.  Hosie,  348 1 
Syllabary  of  Chinese  sounds :  F.  Hirth, 

575 1 
Tagebucher  aus  China,  Bichthofen's : 

E.  Tiessen,  348 1 
Chinese  Empire — 
Journeys  in,  by  Count  do  Lesdain,  441 
Marco  Polo,  In  the  footsteps  of:  C.  D. 

Bruce,  92 §,  list 

Chinese  Turkestan — 
Ancient  Khotan :  M.  A.  Stein,  201  § 
ArcbsDolog^cal     discoveries     in:      E. 
Huntington,  230  f 

Chisholm,  G.  G.,  Lecturer  on  Geography 
at  Edinburgh  University,  224 ;  remarks 
on  **  Experiments  on  Transporting 
Power  of  Sea  Currents,*'  424 

Chjerku,  Tibet,  659 

Chjoma-in-tso,  Lake,  Tibet,  658 
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Ohoire,  Loch  a',  Bathymetrioal  aurvey, 
46 

Chrystal,  G.,  InyeBtigation  of  seichoa  of 
Loch  Earn  by  Scottish  Lako  Survey. 
Part  i.,  575 1 

Chuckchee,  The :  W.  Bogoras,  57(>  t 

Ghudean,  K.,  D* Alger  k  Tombouctou  par 
r  Ahaggar,  r  Air  et  le  (Uiad,  121  f ;  D'ln 
Zize  a  In  Azaoua,  4GI  t :  L'Air  ct  la 
region  de  ZiaJer,  4(;i  t 

Church,  G.  E.,  Dr.  Kiob*8  Exploration  in 
north-western  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
307  *  ;  Markham*8  "  Vocabularies  of 
General  Language  of  Incas  of  Pern," 
431  § ;  remarks  on  **  Volcanoes  of 
Guatemala,*'  485,  488 ;  Summit  tempe- 
ratures in  winter  in  Sierra  Nevada, 
351 1 

Ciudad  Vieja,  Guatemala,  destruction  of, 
484,  486 

Clairmont,  A.  de.  Guide  to  modem  Peru, 
330  § 

Clancey,  J.  C,  letter  from,  on  "Snake 
Kyaung  "  Monastery,  Burma,  228 

Clark,  A.,  Polarity  of  Matter,  464  t 

Climatology — 
J'uhrlichen    und    periodisclien    Andcr- 
ungen  der  Warmeverteilung  auf  di^r 
Erdoberflache  und  die  Eiszeitcn :  B. 
Spitalor,  236  t 

Climatotherapy  and  Balneotherapy :  Sir 
H.  Weber  and  F.  P.  Weber,  99  § 

Close,  C.  F.,  letter  from,  on  Mapping  of 
liake  Chad,  681 ;  remarks  on  **  Stereo- 
photo  Surveying,"  550 

Clough,  C.  T. :  see  Peach,  B.  N. 

Clouzot,  E.,  B^ccnts  cas  d' erosion  sur  les 
cotes  du  Poitou  et  de  la  Saiutonge,  686  f 

Coast  Peoples :  E.  C.  Semple,  72  •,  170  * 

Coisial  plains— 
Place  of  coastal  plains  in  systematic 
physiography :  W.  M.  Davis,  581  f 

Cochiuchina — 
Geojrraphie  physique  .  .  .  de  la  Ccch- 
inchine,  076  f 

Co<'kavne,  L.,  Report  on  botanical  survey 
of  Kapiti  Island,  New  Zealand,  352  f ; 
Some  observations  on  Coastal  Vege- 
tation of  South  Island  of  New  Zealand, 

6911 
Cocus  island — 

Mollusques    de    I'lsla    de    Coco:    P. 
Biolley,  123  t 
Coetivy   island,   transferred   to  the  Sey- 
chelles, 446 
Coillard  of  the  Zambesi;  C.  W.  Mackin- 
tosh, 97  § 
Collet,  li.  W.  :  tee  Lee,  G.  W. 
Colombia — 

Colombia  on  la  mnno,  o  Belacion  his- 

tcJrioa,  etc. :  L.  PaUu,  691t 
I*aez    Indians,  Ethnographic   and   lin- 
guistic    notes    on :    ll.    Pittier    de 
Fdbrega,  235  f 
Colorado — 
Borjifahrten  in  Mexico  un«l  Colorado: 
J.  Koenigsl)orger,  690  f 


Colorado  delta — 
Changes    in  Region    of,    D.   T.   ICao- 
Dougal's  investigations,  446 
Colorado  river — 
Vagaries   of   Colorado   liiyer:    J.  W. 
Bcdway,  350  t 
Colquhoun,  A.  B.,  Strateg^oal  and   eo 
nomical  effect  of  opening  of  Panama 
Canal,  691 1 
Columbus — 
Letter  of  Dr.  Diego  Alvares   Chanea 
relating  to  Second  Voyage  of  Ccd  am- 
bus to  America,  694  f 
Colville,  Sir  H.  E.,  obituary,  113 
Commerce — 
Allgemeine  und  spezielle  Wirtaohafl^ 

geographie :  E.  Friedricli,  354  f 
Grundziige  der  Handels-  and  Verkehri- 

geographie :  E.  Deckert,  694  f 
Handelsgeschichte  des  Altertoma:  E. 

Speck,  354  t,  669  § 
History  of  Commerce:  0.  Day,  354 ti 

558  § 
Merchant  shipping  in  United  Kingdom, 
etc.,    Tables    showing    progress    of, 

354 1 
Comoro  island — 

Madagascar,  Comoro   island    attached 

to,  677 
Compass— 
Magnetism  and  deviation  of  oompass  iu 

iron  ships:  T.  L.  Ainsley,  693  f 
Oomyn,  D.,  Circular  trip  in  desert  west  of 
Wadi  Haifa,  442;    Survey    of    Pibor 
river,  304  ♦ 
Condra,  G.  E.,  Opening  of  the    Indian 

Territory,  122  f 
Congo — 
French  :     Operations    de    la    mission 

Lenfant  dans  les  bassins   du    Bahr 

Sara  et  du  Logone,  106  §,  689  f 
Inscription  on  Books  oarved  by  DIogo 

Cao,  590,  614 
Life  and  Labours  of  a  Congo  Pioneer, 

W.  H.  Benthy  :  H.  M.  Beutley,  100 § 
MisBion  du  Commandant  Moll,  Congo- 

Camcroun,  1221 
Old   Kingdom  of  Kongo:    T.   Lewis, 

589* 
Slavery  in  Portuguese  Congo,  609,  610, 

613 
Congo  State — 
Bangala,    Les  (Ktat  .Ind.   du    Congo) 

Soeiolojjrie  descriptive :  C.  van  Over- 

bergh,  460  f 
Collections  ethnographifjues  du  Miis^ 

du  Congo,  Notes  analytiquca  sur  les, 

577 1 
Congo    State,   its    origin,  rights,   and 

duties  :  A.  Castelein,  689  t 
Ethnograpliio  congolais:   les  Bakubns : 

F.  Harroy,  23i>  f 
Etlmographie,    Seric    \'.    Diction nnire 

Kitabwa-Fran9ai8  et  Fran9ais-Kitab- 

wa:  A.  von  Aeker,  577  f 
Maps :  Carte  de  I'Ktat  Inilependant  du 

Congo  (J.  Lebfcgue  &  Cie.),  128 1 
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Congo  State — (xmtinued. 
Schattcn  dee    Kongostaates :    L.    Fro- 

benius,  120t,  322§ 
Ying-cinq  ana  de  oivilisation  au  Congo : 
A.  Halot,  460  f 

Conlan,  O.  N.,  obituary,  152 

Connecticut — 
Valley  towns  of  Connecticut:   M.   K. 
Genthe,  462  f 

Conrady,  A.  C.  E.,  remarks  on  "Stereo- 
photo  Surveying,"  550 

Continents — 

Entwickelung    der      Kontinente    und 
ihrer  Lebewelt :  T.  Arldt,  464  t 

Conway,  Sir  M.,  A  picture  of  Jan  Mayen 
inl639..G45» 

Cook's  Handbook  to  Norway  and  Denmark, 
with  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  99  § 

Copland,  B.,  the  Butter  of  the  Sea, 
translated  by,  125§ 

Cordier,  H.,  I^olos  and  their  country,  565 

Cornelia,  W.,  Een  poging  tot  verbetering 
der  kaarten  van  Noord-Sumatra,  576  f 

Corner,  C,  Ceylon,  the  paradise  of  Adam, 
458 1 

Cornish,  V.,  Jamaica  Earthquake  (1907), 
245  ^ ;  Progressive  and  stationary  waves 
in  rivers,  464 1 ;  remarks  on  **  Experi- 
ments on  Transporting  Power  of  Sea 
Currents,"  421;  Surface  waves  pro- 
duced by  sledges,  464  f 

Corsica — 

In  Korsika  ;  W.  Schibler,  686 1 

Corstorphine,  G.,  Geolog^'cal  aspects  of 
South  African  scenery,  121  f 

Corthell,  £.  L.,  Port  of  Para,  Brazil, 
691 1 ;  Besults  of  investigation  into  cost 
of  ports  and  of  their  operation,  582 1 

Cosmic  Energy — 
Unitd    delle    energie    cosmiche :    L. 
Bicciardi,  124  f 

Costanzi,  G.,  Abbozzo  d'una  carte  delle 
isoanomale  delta  gfavitlt  nell'  Euzopa 
Centrale  e  nel  Giappone  meriodionale, 

236 1 
Cot,  —  :  see  Yaussay,  — 
Cotter,  G.  de  P.,  and  J.  C.  Broun,  Notes 

on  certain  glaciers  in  Knmaon,  576  f 
Cottes,  [A.],  Mission  du,  Sud-Cameroun, 

122 1 
Coues,  E.,  History   of  expedition  under 

command  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  125 1 
Courtier,  — :  see  Yanssay,  — 
Coventry — 

Evolution  of  an  industrial  town :  C.  H. 
Leppington,  458  t 
Craig,  N.  B.,  BeooUections  of  an  ill-fated 

Expedition  to  Headwaters  of  Madeira 

Biver  in  Brazil,  234 1,  324  § 
Crawshay,  B.,  Birds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 

352  t 
Creak,  E.,  remarks  on  "Experiments  on 

Transporting  Power  of  Sea  Currents," 

423 
Creedy  river,  Devonshire,  311 
Crema,  C.  F.,  Carte  topografiche  stereo- 

Bcopiche,  353  f^ 


CVospo,  L.  S.,  Indicaciones  sumarias  para 

el  immigranto  k  Bolivia,  351  f 
Crimea — 
Guide  du  voyageur  en  Ciim^ :  C.  H. 
Montandon,  125  f 
Crino,  S.,  Notizia  sopra  una  Carta  da 
Navigare  di  Yisconfe  Maggiolo  ohe  si 
conscrva  nella  Biblioteca  Federicano  di 
Fano,  110  §,  465  t 
Cromer,  Earl  of,  Modem  Egypt,  552  §, 

689 1 
Crompton,  W.  L. :  $ee  Pearson,  H.  D. 
Crossland,  C,  Marine  Biology  of  Western 

Coasts  of  Bed  Sea,  566 
Cuba — 
High  Sierra  Maestra:  B.   E.  Femow, 
235 1 
Culm  river,  Devonshire,  311 
Cunningham,  D.  D.,  Plagues  and  Plea- 
sures of  Life  in  Bengal,  349  f,  437  § 
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Atlantic    currents    running    north    of 
Scotland  and  through  the    English 
Channel,    Mean     Yelocity    of:    J. 
Gehrke,  236  f 
Drift-cask    Experiment,    Positions   of 

casks  found,  569 
North  Sea  and  adjacent  waters,  Some 
remarks  about  currents  in   the :  M. 
Knudsen,  237  f 
Transporting   power  of   sea   currents. 
Experiments  on :  J.  S.  Owens,  415  * 
Currie,  J.,   Mineralogy    of   the    Fsoroes 

arranged  topographically,  347  f 
Ourzon,    Lord,    Bomanes   lecture,   1907. 

Frontiers,  238 1 
Cvijic,     J.,   Entwieklungsgeaohichtliche 
Karte  des  Eisernen  Tores,  583  f ;  Origin 
of  Iron-Gate  of  Danube,  332 
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122  t 
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Trade    of   Tairen    (Dalny)    for    1906 
(Foreign  Office  Bep.),  231  f 
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Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus :  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  437  § 
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Dante,  Mountains  of:  D.  W.  Freshfield, 
583  t 
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daigne),  574  f ;  Volcans  du  I-,ogudoro 
et  an  Campo  d'Ogieri,  1 16  f 

Dereims,  A.,  Haut  plateau  de  Bolivie, 
234  t 

Der  went  river,  Gorge  of  the,  215 


Desert  Sand-dnnes,  On  the  obMrraiioii  of  : 

V.  Cornish,  400  • 
Desfontaines,  C,  Territoiree  dn   end  dc 

r  Alg6rie,  350  f 
Desplagnes,  li.,  Sources  du  Bakoy ;  regions 

auriflres  soudanaises,  460 1 
Devillo,  E.,  Stcrco-Phoiogn^phio  rarrey- 

ing,  537 
Dezhnef  or  East  Cape,  Siberia,  Name  of, 

335 

Dhaoli  river,  Himalayas,  377        

Diam  river  valley.  Central  Asia,  673 
Diaz,  P.,  and  his  work,  355 1 
Dibraghcta,  Garhwal  Himalayas,  369 
Diechhoflf,  C.  von,  ••Storm-weather"  at 

Fort  Augustus,  62 
Diele,  L.,  rflanzenwelt  von  West-AuBtra- 

lien  siidlioh  des  Wendekreises,  432  § 
Diencr,  M.,  Beise  in  das  moderne  Mexico, 

233 1,  330  § 
Dissel,  J.  S.  A.  van,  Bels  van  Goraa  langs 

de  BMidi  naar  Ginaroe,  580  f 
Distance   Finder,  New:   E.   A.   Reeves, 

425  • 
Dix,    A.,   Deutsche    Fluessoblffahrt    in 

fremden  Erdteilen,  694  f 
Dixon,  E.  E.  L. :  see  Stiahan,  A. 
Dnieper — 

Frage  iiber  die  Entstehungsweise  nnd 
das  Alter    der  Flasstbaler  in  dem 
Mittelg(;biet  des  Diiieperbassins :  £. 
Oppokow,  230 1 
Dobratsch,  Mount — 

Grosse  Naturereignis  von  1348  and  die 
Bergstiirze  des  Dobratsch :  A.  TilL 
573 1 
Dolgozero  lake,  Bussia,  441 
Dome    structure    in   conglomerate :    B. 

Arnold,  354 1 
Doss,  B.,  Ueber    ostbaltische    Seebaren, 

229 1 
Doughty,  C.  M.,  Wanderings  in  Arabia, 

459  t,  559  § 
Douglas,    H.   A.,  Venice    on    foot,  99  §, 

229  t 

Dowling,  D.  B.,  Report  on  Cascade  Coal 
Basin,  Alberta,  578 1 

Driencourt,  —  :  see  Vanssay,  — 

Drift-casks  for  determining  direction  of 
polar  currents.  Positions  of  casks  found, 
569 

Druzhino  lake,  Bussia,  441 

Dryer,  C.  B.,  Lessons  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, 465 1 

Drygalski,  E.  von,  Ziele  und  Methoden 
der  Polar forschung,  etc.,  123  f 

Duab  of  Turkestan,  646 

Dubi,  H.,  Bemeso  Oborland,  98  § 

Dubois,  F.,  Journey  across  the  Sahara, 
219 

Duchesne,  C,  Enseignement  des  projec- 
tions cartographiques,  353  f,  581  t ; 
Projections  cartographiques,  463  t 

Ducke,  A.,  Voyage  au  ''oampos**  de 
I'Ariramba,  234  t 

Du  Faur,  E.,  Effect. of  polar  ioe  on  the 
weather,,  691  f 
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Dnnea — 
Deaert  Sandndunes,  On  the  obserYation 

of:  V.  Cornish,  400 • 
Natnrmodell    der    DUnenbildnng :    B. 
Gttnther,  354 1 

Dnpin,  C,  Voyages  dans  la  Qrande- 
Bretagne,  125  f 

Dapont,  R.,  Report  on  a  visit  of  investiga- 
tion to  8t.  Pierre  .  .  .  and  the  AMabra 
group  of  the  Seychelles  islands,  2H0  f 

Durashi,  Mount,  Garhwal  Himalayas,  369 

Durban— 
Rainfall    at    Durban    and    Mauritius, 
Note  on  connection  between :  T.  F. 
Claxton,  349  f 

Dutch  self-taught,  with  phonetic  pro- 
nunciation :  0.  A.  Thimm,  687 1 

Dutch  Society  for  Publication  of  Early 
Voyages,  572 

Dutreuil-de-Bhins  mountains,  Tibet,  656 

Dzungaria,  ObruchefTs  explorations  in, 
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Eahth — 

Age  of  a  cooling  globe  in  which  the 
initial  temperature  increases  directly 
as  the  distance  from  the  surface: 
G.  F.  Becker,  G93  f 

Aufbau  der  Erdkruste  in  mathe- 
matische-physikalfsoher  Hinsicht : 
O.  Hecker,  693t 

Gestaltungspriusip  der  Erde :  P.  Rei- 
bisch,  464  f 

Horizontalpendeln  iiber  die  Deforma- 
tion des  Erdkorpers  unter  dem  Ein- 
fluss  von  Sonne  und  Mond,  Beobacht- 
ungen  an :  O.  Hecker,  464  f 

Interior  of  Earth,  Constitution  of,  as 
revealed  by  Earthquakes:  B.  D. 
Oldham,  46 If 

Neuere  Versuche  zur  physlkalischen 
Losung  des  Problems  vom  Erdionem : 
H.  Tertsch,  124 1 

Starrheitskoefflzienten  der  Erde,  Bei- 
trag  zur  Bestimmung  der:  W. 
Schweydar,  46i  t 

Temperature,  secular  cooling  and  con- 
traction of  the  Earth,  etc. :  T.  J.  J. 
See,  236 1 
Earth-movements — 

investigations  by  G.  Braun,  450 

Mesure  des  mouvements  g^n^raux  du 
sol  au  moyen  de  nivellements  r^p^tos 
k  de  longs  intervals :  0.  Lallemand, 

693 1 
Earthqu^ikes  {$ee  aho  Seismology)  ~ 

California  Earthquake,  Some  after- 
lessons  taught  by :  J.  W.  Bedway, 
518* 

Earthquakes :  an  introduction  to  Seis- 
mic Geology :  W.  H.  Hobbs,  354  f, 
433§,  693t 

Earthquakes  and  mountain-building: 
F.  Freeh,  223 

Erdbeben  und  Gebirgsbau  :  F.  Freeh, 
223  t,  581  § 


Earthquakes  — continued, 

Fortpflanzung  der  Erdbebenwellen  im 
Erdinnern,  Ueber  die  Art  der:  H. 
Benndorf,  582  f 

Geo^aphische  Verbreitung  der  Erd- 
beoen :  K.  Sapper,  237  f 

Jamaica  Earthquake  (1907) :  V.  Cornish, 
245* 

San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso  earth- 
quakes and  their  causes :  W.  Upham, 
465 1 

Science  S^ismologique.  Tremblements 
de  Torre:  Comte  de  Montessus  de 
Ballore,  438  § 

Tremblements  de  terre  ressentis  pen- 
dant ranne'e  1904:  E.  Oddone,  465  f 

Valparaiso  and  Aleutian  earthquakes 
of  1906,  Notes  on :  F.  Omori,  237  t 
East  Indies,  Dutch— 

Kommerzielles  Handbuch  von  Nieder- 
landisch-Indien :    F.    A.  Schoeppel, 
459 1 
Eastman,    C.    B.,  Vesuvius   daring  the 

Early  Middle  Ages,  116  f 
Eaton,  W.,  Concerning  ocean  depths,  581  f 
Eckcrt,  M.,    Kartographie    als    Wissen- 

sohaft,  353  f  ;  New  fields  of  geography, 

especially  commercial  geography,  582  f 
Ecuador — 

Antiquities  ofManabi,  Ecuador:  M.  H. 
Saville,  852  f 

Operations  scieotifiques  de  TEauateur, 
Bapport  pr^nte  an  nom  de  la  Com- 
mission oharg^e  du  oontrole  soien- 
tifique  des :  H.  Poinoar^,  235  f 

Viajo  al  Oriente-~De  Quito  al  Curaray : 
V.  M.  Bravo,  691  f 
Edinburgh — 

Lectureship  in  G^graphy  at  Edinburgh 
University,  224 

Manuscript  Maps  by  Pont,  the  Gordons, 
and  Adair,  in  the  Advocate's  Library : 
C.  G.  Cash,  458 1 
Egypt- 
Egyptian  self-taught  (Arabic) :  0.  A. 
Thimm,  460 1 

Geology  of  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt, 
Preliminary  report  on  :  W.  F.  Hume, 
460 1 

Handbooks  for  travellers:  Egypt  and 
Sudftn:  E.  Baedeker,  350  f;  ditto: 
H.  B.  Hall,  120 1;  ditto:  Murray's, 
100  § 

Irrigation  Services  in  Egypt  and  Sudan, 
Beports  upon  Administration  of, 
1906  :  Sir  W.  Garstin,  577  t 

Maps :  Aswan  Province  (Survey  Dept, 
Cairo),  469  f ;  Fayum  Province 
(Survey  Dept,  Cairo),  128 f,  241 1, 
358  t,  469 1,  698  f  ;  Qaliubia  Province 
(Survey  Dept.,  Cairo),  358 1,  469  f 

Maps  exhibited  in  Geological  Museum, 
1908,  Catalogue  of,  577 1 

Modern  Egypt :  Earl  of  Cromer,  552  §, 

689  t 
PalsBolithic  vessels  of  Egypt:    R.  de 
Rustafjaeli,  460  f 
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Egypt— (v*«<inued. 
Survey  Department,  Report  for  1906: 

II.  G.  Lyons,  217 

Sarveying   and    land-measurement    in 

Egypt,  History    of:    H.  G.  Lyons, 

577 1 

EUiot,  G.  F.  Scott :  see  Soott  Elliot,  Q.  F. 

Elliot,  J.  A.  S.,  Notes  and  observations  on 

an  expedition  in  western  Cape  Colony, 

282  t 
Elton,  E.  F.,  Note  on  Measurement  of 

Areas  in  Exo  Basin,  312 

Elwin,  E.  F.,  Indian  Jottings,  from  ten 
years'  experience  in  and  around  Poona 
city,  list,  330 § 

Emerdon,  P.,  Flood-plains  in  their  relation 
to  life,  582  f ;  and  W.  C.  Moore,  Geo- 
graphy through  the  stereoscope,  466  f 

Endriss,  K.,  Underground  Connection 
between  Upper  Danube  and  Bhine, 
440 

Engel,    E.,    Sohiffiihrt   der    Saale,   etc., 

671  §,  687 1 
Eogelbrecht,  T.  II.,  Bodenbau  und  Vieh- 

stand  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  456  t 
England — 

Cartograpliie  des  provinces  anglaises 
et  fran^aises  des  aeizi^mo  et  dix- 
sepli^me  siecleS)  Notes  sur  la :  II.  G. 
Fordham,  574  f 

Origin  of  certain  c&non-Iike  valleys 
associated  with  lake-like  areas  of 
depression:   V.    W.   Harmer,    215 §, 

575  t 
England  and  Wales- 
Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  1535-1543: 

L.  T.  Smith,  458  t 
Maps  :  Geological  Surveys,  126 1,  356 1, 
468  t,  584 1 ;  Ordnance  Surveys,  126  f, 
239 1,  355  t,  467  f,  583  f,  695  • 
Enock,  C.  R.,  letter  from,   on    Surface 

forms  in  Western  South  America,  684 
Entre  Rios — 
Maps  :  Carta  de  la  Provincia  de  Entre 
Rios  (Dept.  de  Obras  Piiblicas),  699 1 
Er^,  Sahara  desert,  445 
Eritrea — 
Escursione  al  vulcano  Alid :  G.  Dainelli 

e  O.  Marinelli,  104  §,  232  f 
Marah5,    Th\,    vulcano    estinto    della 
di'pressione  Dancala  :  G.  Dainelli  ed 
O.  Marinolli,  120  + 
Volcanoes  in,  104 
Erosion — 
(•haudron   lateral;    forme  particnli^re 
do  Te'rosion  par  Ics  caux  courantcs : 

E.  Fleury,  464  f 

Eronion  fluviale  et  erosion  glaoiaire: 

J.  Brunhes,  569§,  693t 
Form  imd  (Irosse  der  glazialen  Erosion : 

J.  Frtih,  124t 
Glacial  erosion  in  longitudinal  valleys: 

F.  Carney,  581 1 
Erzgt'birgc — 

Hiichsten  Siedelungen  des  siiohsisch- 
bolimischen  Erzgebirges :  O.  Straul)e, 
574  t 


Esan  volcano,  Japan,  192 
Escaut — 
Transformations    de    PEsoaut,    fitude 
BUT :  E.  Cambier,  575  f 
Etna- 
Etna  :  G.  de  Lorenzo^  116  f 
Etzliiub,  E.,  Der  Nilmbe^gQr  Kartograph : 

A.  Wolkenhauer,  694  f 
Europe — 
Blonde  Braohycepal  og  dens  sandByn- 
lige  Udbredningsfelt :  0.  O.  K.  Arbo, 
229 1 
Itinerary,  Containing  His  Ten   Teeret 
Travell  through  Twelve  Dominions 
of  Germany,  etc. :  F.  Moryaon,  116 1» 
456 1 
Landerkunde  von  Europa:  A.  Kirch- 
hoff.    Dritter  Toil,  Ruasland  :  A.  yon 
Krassnow  und  A.  Woeikow,  1 17 1 
Maps — 
Automobil-  und  Radfahrer-  Knrten: 

G.  Freytag.  127  t 
Gcncralkarte  von  Mittcleurope  (K.  u. 

K.  Militargeog.  Inst.),  4G8  f 
Hypsometrische  Uebersiehtskarte  yon 

Mittel-Europa,  468  f 
Kavenstein-Licibenow's    Special-Rad 
und  Automobilkarte  von    Mittel- 
Europa,  240 1,  584 1 
Topographisohe      Specialkarte     von 
Mittel-Europa     (K.     Preussiche 
Landesaufnahme),  240 1»  356  f 
Uebereichtskarte    von    Mitteleuropa 
(K.  Preuss.  IjandesaufhahmoX  356 1 : 
K.  u.  K.  Militargeog.  Inst.),  408  f 
Through  Europe  withXapolecm  :  H.  E. 

Marshall,  466  f,  670  f 
Travels  of  Peter  ^lundy    in    Europe, 
1608-1628 :  Sir  E.  C.  Temple,  347  f 
Evans,  J.  W.,  Craig's  *  Recollections  of  an 
ill-fated    Expedition,'    324  §;     Neveu- 
Lemaire's  *  Lacs  des  hauts  Plateaux  de 
I'Amerique  du  Sud,'  325;   remarks  on 
**  Experiments  on  Transporting  Power 
of  Sea  Currents,"  423 
Eveland,  A.  J.,  Notes  on  geoloey  and 
geography  of  Bagino  muieral  district, 
459  t 
Everest,  Mount — 
llei^'ht  of,  103 
Exe  river — 
Areas    in    the    Exe    I^isin,    Note    on 

Measurement  of :  E.  F.  Elton,  312 
Discharges  of  Exo  and  Med  way  Bivers, 
Note    on    Measurement    of:    N.    F. 
Mackenzie,  313 
Investigation  of  Exe  and  its  tributaries, 

Report  of  progress,  310 
Bainfall  in  Exe  and  Medway  yalleys. 
Observations  of:  H.  R.  Mill,  314 
Expedition,  Lake,  Tibet,  529 
Eydoux,  D.,  and  L.  Maury,  Lcs  glaciers 
orientaux  du  Pic  Long  (Pyrenees  cen- 
trales), 229  t 
Eyre   Peninsula,  Goolojricnl  features   of 
part  (if:  D.  Mawson,  692 f 
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Fatthobke  and  Newcourt  map  of  London, 

1658.. 623 
Falkland    Islands,    Expedition    to:     C. 

Scottsberg,  610 
Fariabad   glacier,  Nun  Kun  mountains, 

16,33 
Faro  river — 

ErkonduDg  des   Faro:   —  Striimpell, 
336  §,  461 1 
Faroes— 

Land-vegetation  of  the  Faroes,  etc. :  C. 
H.  Ostenfeld,  686 1 

Mineralogy  of   the    Faeroes  arranged 
topographically :  J.  Currie,  347  f 
Farraline,  Loch,  Bathymetrioal  survey,  45 
Faustini,  A.,  I  giacimentl  di  combnstibili 

fossili  nella  regione  artica,  353  f  ;  Sulla 

opportunity  di  suddividere  in  (madranti 

la  regione  polare  artioa,  353  f ;  Le  Torre 

Polar i,  692  f 
Fawcett,  P.  H.,  Photographs  of  Bolivia 

and  Peru,  472  f 
Fayum  Province — 

Maps :  Topographical  Map  of  Fayum 
Province  (Survey  Dept.,  Cairo),  128 1, 

241t,  358t,469t,  698t 
Fedeheuko,  ().  A.  and  B.  A.,  Conspectus 

FlorsB  TurkestaniccB,  689  f 
Felice,  B.  de.  La  Basse-Normandie ;  4iude 

de  g^graphie  r^gionale,  456  f 
Fernow,  B.  E.,  High  Sierra  Maeetra,  235 1 
Ferrand,  G.,  Peuplement  de  Madagascar, 

120 1 
Filchner,  W.,  Eloster  Kumbum  in  Tibet, 

90  § ;  Batzel  des  Matschu.   Meine  Tibet 

Expedition,    90  §;    Seen    in    Xordost- 

Tibet  und  das  Matschu-Problem,  575  f ; 

Wissenschaftliche  Ergebmsse  der  Ex- 
pedition   Filcbner    naoh    China    und 

Tibet,  1903-1905 . .  90  §,  348 1 
Finland— 

Oberfl'achenbildungen    Mittel-Ostbott- 
niens  und  ihre  Entstehung,  Ueber 
die:  L  Leiviskii,  117t 
Finmark — 

Maps:    Kart    over    Finmarkens    Amt 
(Norges  Geog.  Opmaaliog),  357 1 
Finsterwalder,  S.,  Thoorie  der  Gletscher- 

schwankungen,  581  f 
Firth,  J.  F.,  S.  M.  Holmden,  and  H.  W. 

Jone^,  Photograpbs  of  Noith- Western 

Canada,  243  f 
Fischer,  T.,  Mittelmeerbilder,  687  t 
Fishor,  C.  A.,  Geology  and  Boaourcos  of 

Bighorn  Basin,  Wyoming,  690  f 
Fleet  river  survey  in  1817.  ,626 
Flendng,  J.  A.,  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition, 

1903-1905,  Scientific  Besults,  236  f 
Flett,  J.  S.  {see  also  Beid,  C.),  remarks 

on  *'  Volcanoes  of  Guatemala,"  485 
Fleury,    E.,    Chaudron    lateral;     forme 

particuli^re  do  Tcrosion  par  les  eaux 

courantes,  464  t 
Flood-plains  in    their   relation    to   life: 

P.  Emerson,  582  f 

No.  VI.- June,  1908.] 


Florence  and  the  cities  of  North  Tuecany 
with  Genoa :  E.  Button,  830  § 

Fohn—    . 
LauRdauernde  Fohnperiode  im  Oktober 
1907,  etc. :  W.  Trabert,  574 1 

Folk-lore  as  an  historical  science :  G.  L. 
Gomme,  694  f 

Follansbee,  B.,  and  others.  Surface  water- 
supply  of  Missouri  river  drainage,  579  f 

Fordham,  H.  G.,  Cambridgeshire  Maps, 
457 1;  Hertfordshire  maps:  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  maps  of  the  county,  1579- 
1900 . .  347 1 ;  Notes  sur  la  cartographic 
des  provinces  anglaises  et  fran9aises 
des    seizi^me    et  dix-septl^me  si^lee, 

574 1 
Forfeitt,  L.,  remarks  on  "  Old  Kingdom 

of  Kongo,"  612 
Forma)  Orbis  Antiqui :  B.  Kiepert,  586  f 
Forrest,  T.,  Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the 

Mergui  Archipelago,  125 1 
Forsclius,  G.,  Viaje  cntre  el  Hoallaga  y 

el  Pachitea,  691  f 
Forst,   J.,  Geschichte   der    Entdeckung 

Gronlauds,  353  f 
Fort   Augustus,    '* Storm- Weather "    at: 

C.  von  Dieckhotr,  62 
Fowler,  J.  W.,  Address  to  Australasian 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
Adelaide  Meeting,  1907.. 467  f 
France — 
CtBsar  and  Central  Plateau  of  France  : 

M.  S.  W.  Jefferson,  686  t 
Cartographie  des   provinces  ;anglaises 

et   fran9ai8es  des   seizi^me  ^t  *dix- 

septi^me  si^oles.  Notes  sur  la :  H.  G. 

Fordham,  574 1 
Centres  de  depopulation  et  d*inf€oondite 

dans  la  France   metropolitaine.  La 

tepartition  des :  H.  Barr€,  456  f 
France,  La:  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blaohe, 

347  t,  551  § 
Habitation  duns  les  plaincs  littorales  du 

golfc  du  lion  :  M.  Sorre,  686  f 
Habitation  humaine  dans  le  S^nonais : 

P.  Privat-Deschanel,  456  f 
Limites  et  les  divisions  territoriales  de 

la  Franco  en  1789 :  A.  Brette,  116  f 
Maps :   Carte  de  la  France  (Ministre 

de  rinterieur),  240  f,  468 1 
Noms  topograpliiques  les  plus  usite's 

dans  le  Sud-EIst  de  la  France,  Glos- 

snirc  des  :  D.  Mourral,  686  t 
Vall^    de    Barcelonnette ;    notes    de 

geographic  humaine :  J.  Levainville, 

347 1 
Francke,  A.  H.,  History  of  Western  Tibet, 

list,  320 § 
Franco-Liberian  boundary,  1907..  105 
Frank,  O.,  Gerippe  in  den  Kriegskarten, 

229 1 
Fraser,  D.,  Marches  of  Hindustan,  118  f, 

318  § 
Frazer,    J.    G.,    Questions   on   customs, 

beliefs,  and  languages  of  savages,  69 i  f 
Freeh,    F.,  Erdbebcn    und  Gebirgsbau, 

223  §,    581 1;    Tektonische    und    Eois- 

3c 
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mologische  Uebenichtskarte  der  Erde, 

129 1 
Freehfield,  D.  W.,  Mountains  of  Dante, 

583 1;    Presidential    address    to    Geo* 

graphicil    Assooiation,    213;    remarks 

OD    *  Mountaiaeering     expedition     to 

Himalaya  of  Garhwal,"  389 
Frejtag,  G.,  Automobil-  and  Badfahrer- 

Karten.    Provinz  Sachsen,  etc.,  127 1; 

Stereoscopic  colouring  of   maps,  339; 

Touristen-Wanderkarte  der  Doiomitan, 

125 1 ;   Yerkehrskarte  von   Osterreicb- 

Ungarn  mit  den  Balkanlandern,  355  f ; 

Welt- Atlas,  242  f 
Fribourg  Plateau,  Evolution  of  Rivers  of : 

G.  Michil,  670 
Friedericl,  G.,  Scbiffabrt  der  Indianer, 

233 1,  430  §;    Sobre    el  orijen   do   los 

Charrila,      123  f ;      Trilncngruss     der 

Indianer,  350  f 
Friedrich,  E.,  Allgemeine  und  spezielle 

Wirtscbaftsgeograpbie,  354  f 
FrobeniuB,  L.,  Im  Scbatten  des  Kongo- 

staates,  120  f,  322  § 
Frontiers— 

Romanes    lecture,    1007.      Frontiers : 
Lord  Curzon,  238  f 
Frew,  J.,  and  F.  Mort,  Southern  Uigblands 

from  Glasgow,  458  f 
FrQb,  J.,  Ueber  Form  und  Groese  der 

glazialen  Erosion,  124 1;  Wasserbosen 

auf  Scbweizer-Seen,  457  f 
Fuego  volcano,  Guatemala,  484 
Fula  tribe.  Central  Africa,  206 
Fuller,  M.  L.,  Notes  on  Jamaica  earth- 
quake, 580 1 
Fu-sang,  On  tbe  land  :  K.  Sbiratori,  694  f 
Futtercr,  K.,  Durcb  Asien,  204  § 

G. 

Gacuin,  Persia,  153 

Gadel,  Commandant,  Notes  faur  Bilma  et 

les  oasis  environnates,  233  f 
Guden,  Commandant,  Etats    musulmans 

de  TAfrique  centrale,  etc.,  :149  f 
Gaffarel,  P.,  La  Sardaigne,  457  t 
Galioia — 

Morphologic  des  galiziscben  Dniester- 
gebietes :  S  Rudnyckyj,  347  t 
Galilee  magnetic  survey  of  Pacific,  448 
Gannett,    II.,    Manual    of   Topographic 

Methods,  124 1 
Gannett,  S.  S.,  Results  of  primary  triangu- 

lation  and  primary  traverse,  123 1 
CJanong,  W.  F.,  Notes  on  Natural  History 

and  Physiography  of  Now  Brunswick, 

351 1 

Ganri  glacier,  Nun  Kun  mountains,  32 

Garda,  Lake — 
Brandung  am  Ufer  des    Garda-Sces  : 
G.  PriDZ,  116t 

Gardiner,  J.  S.,  Percy  Sladcn  Trust  Expe- 
dition to  Indian  Ocean  in  1905 . .  576  f 

Garhwal — 
Mountaineering  expedition  to  Himalaya 
of  Garhwal,  361  * 


Garland,  A.,  Pern  in  1906;  with  brief 
historical  and  g^graphioal  aketcb, 
97§,235t 

Garstin,  Sir  W.,  Reports  npoa  administn- 
tion  of  Irrigation  Services  in  Egypt  and 
Sudan  for  1906.. 577 1 

Gartb,  Loch,  Bathymotrical  Borrej,  45 

Garwood,  E.  J.,  remarks  on  **Moiui- 
taineering  Expedition  to  Himalaya  cf 
Garhwal,"  394 

Gaster,  L.y  Roomania's  forty  years' 
progress,  1866-1906 . .  117  f 

Qantier,  E.  F.,  Etudes  Sahariennee,  121  f 

Gazelle  Peninsula — 
Maps:    Nordliche   Tell   der    GaMlle- 
llalbinsel :  W.  Wernicke,  580  t 

Geay,  F.,  Aper^u  sur  les  rtf^oos  8ad  de 
Madagascar,  232  f 

Gebrke,  A.  H.,  remarks  on  **  Voloanoes 
of  Guatemala,''  486 

Gebrke,  J.,  Mean  velocity  of  Atlantic 
Currents  running  north  of  Scotland 
and  through  the  Eoglisli  Channel, 
236  t 

Geikie,  Sir  A.,  Geological  Stmctore  of 
North-West  Higblanda  of  Sootland, 
edited  by,  317  § 

Geikie,  J.,  Old  Scottish  Volcanoes,  458  f 

Geneva — 
Geographical  Society,  Jubilee  of,  450 

Genthe,  M.  K.,  Valley  towns  of  Connecti- 
cut, 462 1 

Gentil,  L.,  and  M.  Chesnean,  Itiocraires 
dans  Ic  Haut  Atlas  Marocain,  698  f 

Gentil,  L.,  Geological  Researches  in 
Morocco,  566 

Geodesy — 

Missions  Scientifiqnes  pour  la  mesure 
d'un  arc  de  Mdridien  au  Spitzburg, 
1899-1901.. 557  § 

Geographical  Assoc'ation,  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 213 

Geographical  Boundaries :  E.  C.  Semplc, 
109  §,  354  t 

Geographical  Congress— 
Ninth    International,  Geneva,   1908.. 
450,  079 

Geographical  Field  study  under  Prof. 
Davis  in  North  Italy  and  the  Alps, 
679 

Geographical  Literature  of  the  Month — 
Africa,  119,  232,  349,  459,  577.  689 
America,  122,  233,350,  462,  578,  Gl>0 
Anthropogcograpby     and      Historical 

Geography,  238,  354,  465,  582.  094 
Asia,  118,  230,  348,  458,  575,  G88 
Australasia  and   I^acific   Islands,   235, 

3:)2,  4G3,  580,  G91 
Biography,  2:J8,  355,  466,  694 
Europe,  116,  229,  316,  455,  573,  CSJ 
General,  238,  :;55,  466,  582,  695 
Mathematical  (wcography,  124,  236, 35:», 

463,581,  Gl>2 
Physical    and    Biological   Geography, 

124,  2:]G,  3:»3,  464,  581,  693 
Polar  Regions,  123,  236,  353,  463,  580, 
692 
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Geograjkhioal  Names — 
Spelling  of  Plaoe-nameB,  Q.  Riochieri 

OQ  international  agreement  for,  311 
United  States  Boai^,  Third  report  on 
(^eoffrapbio  names,  1890-1906.  .239  f 
Qeograpnical  Societies — 
Geneva  Geographical  Society,  Jabilee 

of,  450 
Leeds,  Formation  of  Society  at,  341 
Geographical  Teaching — 
DeYelopment  of  Geographical  teaching 
out  ot  nature  study  :  H.  J.  Mackinder, 
355 1 
Geog^raphy — 
Architecture,  Geography  and,  571 
Australasian  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Adelaide  meeting, 
1907;    Address    to:    J.  W.    Fowler, 

4671 
Beobachtende  Geographic  nnd  Lauder- 

kunde  in   ihrer  neueren   Entwicke- 

lung :  E.  Tiessen,  582  f 
Economic    Geography,  A  plea    for    a 

broader  conception  of :  L.  Hutchinson, 

694  t 
Economic  Geography  and  its  relation 

to    economic    theory     and    higher 

education  :  J.  B.  Smith,  465  f 
Elements    of    Geography :    J.    H.    N. 

Stephenson,  695  f 
Enseignement    de     la    g^graphie    h 

r University  de   Li^ge;    «f.    Halkin, 

238 1 
Geographie  ancienne,  abr^g^e :  J.  B.  B. 

d'Anville,  125  f 
Hettner*s  conception  of  geography :  W. 

M.  Dayis,  582  f 
International  Geog^phy:  H.  B.  Mill, 

355 1 
Lectureship  at  Edinburgh  Uniyersity, 

224;    Lectureship  at  Glasgow   Uni- 
versity, 680 
Lectureship    at    Sheffield  University, 

founded  by  E.  Allen,  341 
Mathematical     Geography:      W.     E. 

Johnson,  436  § 
New    fields  of   geography,    especially 

commercial   geography :    M.   Eckert, 

582  t 
Oxford  school  of  geography,  Progress 

of,    450 ;    Appointment     of    H.    O. 

Becket,  680 
Physical  Geography,  Lessons  in :  0.  B. 

Dryer,  465  f 
Physiography :  R.  D.  Salisbury,  237  f 
Physischen  Erdkunde,  Grundzuge  der : 

A.  Supan,  237  f,  327  § 
Rational  Geography  :  E.  Young,  355  f, 

436  §,  695  t 
Raum    und   Zeit   in  Geographie  und 

Geologic  :  F.  Ratzel,  583  f 
Scientific  Geography:  E.   W.   Heaton, 

436  § 
Statecraft,  Geography  and :    Viscount 

Milner,  578  f 
Statistique    annuelle     de    geographie 

comparde,  1907  :  J.  Birot,  466  f 


Geography— oofi(tn«e(l. 
Stereoscope,    Geography  through  the: 
P.  Emerson  and  W.  0.  Moore,  466  f 
Geological  History — 
Entwickelung    der    Kontinente    und 

ihrer  Lebewelt :  T.  Arldt,  464  f 
Schopfungsproblem  gelostf  H.   Habc- 
nicht,  693 1 
Geological  Society  of  London,  History  of 

the :  H.  B.  Woodward,  238  f,  434  § 
Geology — 
Agricultural  geology :  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz, 

353 1 
Traite'  de  geologic :  E.  Haug,  353  f,  668  § 
Geomorphology — 
Antipodischc    liSge    von     Land    und 

Meer :  T.  Arldt,  354  f 
Probleme     der     Geomorpholog^e     am 
Bande    von     Trockengebieten :     A. 
Grand,  581  f 
Yerschwundene  Inseln  und  versunkene 
Kontinente :  T.  Arldt,  354  f 
Geophysics — 
Polarity  of  matter :  A.  Clark,  464  f 
Unitd    delle    energie    oosmiohe:    L. 
Ricoiardi,  124  f 
Georgia,  Gulf  of— 
Archsdology  of   Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
Puget  Sound :  H.  I.  Smith,  690  f 
Gerbing,  L.,    Friihere  Ausdehnung  des 

Waldes  in  Sudwest-Thilringen,  687  f 
G^ne  river,  valley  of,  670 
German  Colonies— 
Maps:    Grosser   Deutsoher    Kolonial- 
atlas:  P.  Sprigade  und  M.  Moisel, 
470 1 
Mitteilungen  fUr  Ansiedler :  D.  Beimer, 

683 1 
Germany — 

Eisverh&ltnisse     an     den     deutschcn 

Kiisten  im  Winter,  1906-07.  .229  f 
Ferry    Service   between    Sweden   and 

Germany,  440 
Maps:   Karte  des   Deutschen  Rcichc3 
(K  Preuss,  Landesaufnahme),  356  f, 
584 1 ;      Hohenschichtenkarte      der 
Eifel  auf   Gnindlage  der  von    der 
Konigl.  Preuss  Landesaufnahme, etc. : 
H.  Rauff,  696 1;   Pliozane  Ablage- 
rungen  in  der   Eifel  und  am  Mit- 
telrhein :  K.  Oestreich,  696 1 
Beeschififahrt    durch    Dampferbetrieb, 
Aufschwung     der     deutschen :    M. 
Lindeman,  687  f 
Gessert,  F.,  Unterschiede  des  Bodens  in 

steppen  verschiedener  Klimate,  354  f 
Giblin  and  Piosse,  the  Highest  Summit 

of  Tasmania,  109 
Gilbert,  G.  K.,  and  others,  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  firo  of  April  18,  1906, 
and  their  effects  on  structures,  690 1 
Giglioli,  E.  H.,  Avifauna  Italica,  1161 
Gilchrist,  0.  A.,  Climbs  on  Popocatepetl 

and  Ixtaccihuatl,  462  f 
Gill,  Sir   D.,  remarks  on  "Stereo-photo 

Surveying,"  549 
Qissing,  F.  T. :  see  Bjiirling,  P.  R. 
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Glacial  Epoch — 
Eyidences  of  glacial  action  during  the 
Permian,  An  attempt  to  explain  the  : 
]\l.  ManBOn,  581  f 
Glacial  erosion  :  see  Erosion 
Glaciers— 
Glacier  observations :    G.  and   W.   8. 

Vaux,  233 1,  567  § 
Himalayas,    Obseryations    of    Glacier 
Moyements  in  the:  T.  U.  Holland, 
315 
Koeffizienten  der  innem  Beibung  des 
Gletschereises,    etc. :    B.   Weinberg, 
581 1 
N<$vd    liiie    on    glaciers,    A    proof   of 
Korowski's     rule     for    determining 
height  of:  H.  B\  Reid,  581  f 
Probleme    der    Gletscherkunde :     H. 

llees,  581 1 
Tbeorie   der  Gletschcrschwankuugon : 
8.  Finsterwalder,  581  f 
Glangeaiid,  P.,  Eruption  du  Ve'suye  en 

Avril  11*0(3..  221*  t 
Glasgow  University,  Lectureship  in  Geo- 
graphy at,  680 
Glauuing,    — ,  Provisorische    Karte   von 
Teilcn  der  Bezirkc  Ossidiugo,  Bamenda 
nnd  Ddchang,  585  f  ;  Yon  Bamenda  an 
die  Westgreuze,  689  f 
Globe— 

Schul-Globus :  J.  G.  Rothaug,  470 1 
Glotz,  W.,  Uebor  Reproduktion  lavierter 

Terrainzoichungen,  353 1 
Gold  — 
Gold    mining    and  Gold    production : 
J.  W.  Gregory,  582  f 
Gold  Coast— 

Frontibrus  do  la  C6to  d*Ivoire,  de  la 
Cute  d'Or,  et  du  Soudan :  M.  Dcla- 
fosse,  462  f 
Maps:  Gold  Coast:  F.  G.  Guggisberg, 
128  t,  358 1,  4Ge  f,  585  f.  0'J8  f 
GoMie,  Sir  G.  T.,  remarks  on :  Death  of 
Sir  L.  M'Clintock,  114;  "Exploration 
of  the  Nun  Kun  Mountain  Group  and 
Glaciers,"  )>9  ;  *'  In  Search  of  an  Arctic 
Continent,"     287 ;     *'  Jamaica    Earth- 
quake,* 271,  275;    *M)ia  Kingdom  of 
Kongo,"  Oil :  *'  vStory  of  London  Maps," 

6:a 

Goldney,  G.  T.  B. :  t^ee  Carden,  A.  D. 
Goldrim'id,  Sir  F.  J.,  obituary,  224 
Goldsteiu,  F.,  Thesauriorungspolitik  der 

Saharabevolkerung,  121 1 
Gome-s  E.  U.,  Sc^a-Dyaks  of  Borneo,  212  §, 

231 1 
Gonime,   L.,   Kolk-lort'    as   an   historical 

science,  094  f  ;  Story  of  London  Maps, 

489»,  i;ic>' 
Gordon,  W.  J.,  Round  about  the   North 

Pole,  236 1,  ')55  § 
Goring  gap  in  Thames  valley,  21.") 
Gotteron  river,  evolution  of,  (Ml 
Graham,  W.  A.,  Kolantan  ;  a  state  of  tlie 

Malay  Peninsula,  689  t 
(Granada    and     the    Alhambra  :     A.    F. 

Calvert,  212  §,230 1 


Grandidier,  A.  and    G^  OoUeotion  dM 
ouyrageB,   anciens    oonoemant    Mada- 
gascar, 232  f 
Gravity — 
Oarte  delle  isoanomale   della    grayita 
neir  Enropa  oentrale  e  nel  GiappoM 
meridionale,  Abbozzo  d'nna :  G.  Cot- 
tanzi,  236  f 
Great  Britain :  9ee  United  Kingdom 
Great  Salt  lake- 
Level,  FlnctoationB  in,  F.  Trimmer's 
observations,  568 
Greece — 
Lencadia    and    its    connection    with 

Greece :  J.  Partsch,  564 
Maps:    Karte   des    Sondes   ziriBohen 
Lenkas    and    Akarnanien:     W.   v. 
Maries,  240 1 
Maritime  Colonization  in  Early  Times, 
78 
Greenland— 
A  travers  la  Banquise  da  Spitzberg  an 
Cap  Philippe:  Due  d'Orl^ns,  210§ 
Botanical    exploration  of    east   coast : 

C.  Kruuse,  123  f 
Geschichte     der     Eutdeckuog     Gron- 

lands  :  J.  Forst,  353  f 
Grvmland;  illustrerol  skildring  af  den 
Danske  Literrore  Gr^nlanda  ekspe- 
ditions.  etc.:  L.  MyliuB-Erichaeu  ug 
H.  Moltke,  692  f 
Cm  Gr0nlands  Arcal :  H.  Prytz,  236 1 
Under  Nordenvindens  8y0be :  K.  Bas- 
mussen,  692  f 
Gregor,  J.,  Hohe  des  Mittelwaasers  in 

Rogoznica,  Zara,  und  Seatrioe,  229  f 
Grogoriev,    A.,    Photograph    of     Seven- 
teenth-Century  Map   of    Siberia    pre- 
sented to  K.G.S.,  442 
Gregory,  J.  W.,  Gold  mining  and   gold 
production,  582 1  >*    Ore    deposits    and 
their    distribution    in    depth,    582 1 : 
Stanford*8  Com])endium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.    Australasia.    Vol.  1,  Aus- 
tralia and  Now  Zealand,  235  f 
(jrenfell,  Mr.,  discovery  of  Ubangi  river, 

Grey,    Sir    G.,    Pioneer    of    Empire    in 

Southern    Lands :    G.    C.    Henderson, 

460 1 
Gribaudi,  P.,  Inventario  dei  manoscritti 

gcografici  dilla  R.  Biblioteca  Palatins 

di  Parma,  466  f 
GribDyedoll*,  S.,  Inondations  do  St.  Peters- 

bourg,  687  f 
Cirigorcff,  A.,   On   an    original   map  of 

Siberia  of  seventeenth  century,  G89  f 
Grimshaw,    B.,    In    the    strange    South 

Seas,*  235  t,  331  § 
Grosvenor,   G.    H,    Scenes    from    evtry 

land, 167 1 
Grover,  N.  C. :  /^ee  Hall,  M.  R. 
Grum-Grzhimailo,  (i.  K.,  Opisanie   Pu- 

teshestviya  v'  Zapadny  Kitai,  662  § 
Grund,  A.,  Probleme  der  Goomorphologie 

am  Rande  von  Trockengebieten,  581  f; 

Vorlaufiger    Boricht    ilber    physiogeo- 
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graphiflche  Untersachungen  to  Delta- 

gebiet  dcs  Kleinen  M'aander  bei  Ajaso- 

Ink,  577 1 
Guatemala — 

Volcanoes  of  Guatemala:   T.  Ander- 
80D,  173» 
Gu^liard,  A.,  Les  Pr^alpes  Maritimes, 

347 1 
Gn^not,  — ,  Des  inondations  et  du  d4- 

boisement,  693 1 
Gnggfsberg,  F.  G.,   Map  of   the    Gold 

(Joast,  128 1,  358  f,  469  f,  585 1,  698  f 
Gniana,  British — 

Impression  of  the  Guiana  Wildemefs : 
A.  Heilprin,  234 1 
Guiana,  French — 

Notice  historique  sur  la  Guyane  Fran- 
9ai80 :  H.  Richard,  691  f 
Gunn,  W. :  tee  Peach,  B.  N. 
Gunther,  R.    T.,    Zoological    results   of 

Third  Tanganyika  Expedition.    Report 

on  Limnoonida  lantjanicMj  460  f 
GUnther,  S ,  Ein  naturmodell  der  DUnen- 

bildung,  354  f 
^^PP7*  H.   B.,    Plant-distribution  from 

an  old  standpoint,  239  f 


H. 


Haaok,  H.,  New  Cartographical  Monthly 

Publication,  111 
Habenicht,  H.  (see  Sydow,  E.  v.),  Das 

Scbopfungsproblem  gelost  ?  693  f 
Halcon,  Mount — 

Ascent   of   Mount   Halcon,   Mindoro: 

E.  D.Merrill,  216  §,459 1 
Halkin,  J,    Enseignement   de    la    g^o- 

graphie  k  TUniversit^  de  Li^ge,  238  f 
Hall,  H.  R.,  Handbook   for  Egypt  and 

Sudan,  120 1 
Hall,  M.,   A   Woman's  Trek   from   the 

Cape  to  Cairo,  94  §,  120t 
Hall,  M.,  on  Jamaica  earthquake,  257 
Hall,  M.  R.,  and  others.  Surface  water- 
supply  of   Ohio  and    Lower    Eastern 

Mississippi  riyer  drainages,  579  f 
Hall,  P.  F.,  Immigration  and  its  Effect 

upon  the  United  States,  560  § 
Hall,  R.  N.,  Notes  on  traditions  of  South 

African  races,  etc.,  233  f;  Prehistoric 

gold  mines  of  Rhodesia,  121  f 
Halot,  A.,  Yingt-cinq  ans  de  civilization 

au  Congo,  460 1 
Hamburg — 

Geographische    Lage    Hamburgs:    R. 
Uetzmann,  347  f 
Hammer,   E.,  Ueber    die    Bestrebungen 

der  neueren  Landestopographie,  124  f 
Hammer,  K.  L.,  Geographische  Verbreit- 

ung  der    ralkanischen    Gebilde  .  .  . 

im  Bismarckarohipel  und  auf  der  8a  lo- 

monen,  692  f 
Hammerstein,  Count  von,    Photographs 

of  the  Athabasca  River,  Canada,  244  f 
Hamy,  E.  T.,  Luis  Vaes  de  Torres  et* 

Diego  de  Prado  y  Tovar ;  explorations 


de    la    Nouvelle-Guin^,   1606-1607.. 
580 1 

Hann,  J.,  T&gliohe  Gang  der  Temperatur 
in  der  ausseren  Tropenzone,  464  f ; 
Zum  Klima  von  Peru,  123  f 

Hanslik,  E.,  Eiezeit  in  den  Schlesii chen 
Beskiden,  574  f ;  Kulturgrenze  und 
kulturzyklus  in  den  polnischen  Wost- 
beskiden,  4561:  Siedelungskarte  der 
polnischen  Westbeskiden  vom  Jahre 
1900.. 126 t 

Hardmeyer,  J.,  St.  Gothard  Railway, 
346 1 

Harfcld,  F.,  Itindraircs  dans  le  Hou 
Nann  nord-ocoidental  etdans  le  Kiangsi 
occidental,  334  §.  575 1 

Harmer,  F.  W.,  On  origin  of  certain 
ca!lon-like  valleys  associated  with  lako- 
like  areas  of  depression,  215  §,  575  f 

Harmsworth  Atlas  and  Gazetteer,  120  f, 
242  t,  358 1,  470  f,  586  f 

Harper,R.  M.,MidBummer  journey  through 
coastal  plain  of  the  Carolines  and  Vir- 
ginia, 462 1 

Harris,  H.  G.,  Hausa  stories  and  riddlep, 
etc.,  461 1 

Harris,  P.,  remarks  on  "  Story  of  London 
Maps,"  638 

Harris,  R.  A.,  letter  from,  on  North  Polar 
Problems,  226,  342 

Harrison,  A.  H.,  In  search  of  an  Arctic 
Continent,  277  ♦ ;  Photographs  of  North- 
western Canada,  244  f 

Harrison,  J.  B..  British  Guiana  and  its 
resources,  691 1 ;  Coral  rocks  of  Bar- 
bados, 580 1 

Harroy,  F.,  Ethnographie  congolais;  les 
Bakubas,  232  f 

Harshberger,  J.  W.,  Reclamation  and 
cultivation  of  salt  marshes  and  deserts, 

694  t 

Hartenthurn,  V.  H.  von,  Tatigkeit  des 
K  u.  K.  Militdrgeographischen  Insti- 
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Spencer,  ♦190  t 
Nicholson,  Sir  C,  remarks  on  "  Jamaica 

Earthouake,''  272 
Nicoll,  M.  J.,  Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist, 
being    account  of    many   little-known 
islands  .  .  .   visited   by   the    Valhalla^ 
&Xi  t 
Nit'gcr,  J.,  Colonel   Laperrine*s  Saharan 

Expedition  of  1906.. 444 
Niercni  mnnntaius,  Tibet,  656 
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Nieves  ponitentes — 
Himalaya,  Formation  of  Dierea  peni- 

tentes  in  the,  17-20,  39 
Himalaya,  Study  of  nieves  peoitentes 

in  the :  W.  H.  Workman,  582  f 
Letter   from  C.  B.   Enock  on   nieved 

ponitentes  and  sand-danes,  683 
Origin  of,  894 
Origin  of  Name,  and  obeeryations  by 

Dr.    Hanthal,    H.    Meyer,   and    F. 

Jaeger,  449 
Nieves  Penitentes  mountain,  Knn  Kun 

range,  36,  37 
Niger — 
From    the    Niger    to    the    Nile:    B. 

Alexander,  121  f,  205  § 
Nigeria — 
fioundary     between      Kamerun     and 

Nigeria,  G.  F.  A.  Whitlock's  work 

on,  106 
Cotton  growing  and    Nigeria:    C.  A. 

Birtwistle,  690  f 
Gobiets  zwisohen  Ibi  und  Tola,  Zur 

Karte  des:  H.  Marqnardsen,  120t 
Maps :  Western  Province  of  Colony  and 

Protectorate    of    Southern    Nigeria 

(Survey  Dept,  Lagos),  698 1 
Northern    Nigeria.     Annual    Report: 

Sir     W.    Waliaoe,    219;    Northern 

Nigeria:  Oorrespondence  relating  to 

Sokoto,  Hadeija,    and    the   Munshi 

country,  232  t 
Nile- 
Aswan  cataract  of   Nile,  Description 

of :  J.  Ball,  577  f 
Cotton  crop,  Nile  Reservoirs  and  the : 

Sir  W.  WiUcooks.  577  t 
Nilmesser   und   Nilstandsmarken :  L. 

Borchardt,  577 1 
Rains  of   the  Nile  Basin   and    Nile 

Flood  of  1906 :  H.  Lyons,  232  f 
Westernmost    Feeders    of    the    Nile, 

Names  of :  C.  Percival,  674 
Nkusu  district,  Congo,  600 
Nolke,    F.,  Problem   der    Entwickelnng 

unseres  Planetsystoms,  695  f 
Nopcsa,  Baron  F.,  Das  Katholisohe  Nord- 

albanien,  117  f 
Nordenskjold,  O.,  Ueber  die  Natur  der 

Polarlander,  353t 
Noreen,    A.,    K.     Ortnamnskommitt^ns 

arbeten,  574  f 
Norman,  B.,  Safegarde   of   Saylers,    or 

Great  Butter.    Translated  by,  125  f 
Normandy — 
Basse-Normandie :  etude  de  geographic 
regionale :  B.  de  F^oe,  456  f 
North,  A.  W.,  Uncharted  Sierra  of  San 

Pedro  Mirtir,  462  f 
North  Sea — 
Current  measurements  at  various  depths 
in  North  Sea:  C.  H.  Wind,  A.  F.  H. 
Ddlhuisen,  and  W.  E.  Binger,  465  f 
Currents  in   North  Sea  and  adjacent 
waters :  M.  Knudsen,  237 1 
North  Polar  Problems,  letters  from  B.  A. 
Harris  on,  226,  342 

No.  VL— Juki,  1908.] 


Norway — 
Cook's     Handbook    to    Norway     and 
Sweden,    with   Iceland   and    Spitz- 
bergen,  99  § 
Femten     Aars    gladologiske     lagtta- 

gelser :  P.  A.  0yen,  2*29  f 
Maps — 
Kystkarter  (Norges  Qeo.  Opmaaling), 

360t 
Topografisk   Kart  over   Kongeriget 
Norge    (Norges    Geografiske    Op- 
maaling), 357 1 
Marine  Graensc  ved   Yelfjorden :    A. 

Hoel,  229  f 
Pilot      Part   i.    From    the    Naze    to 
Christiania,  thence  to  the  Kattegat, 
229 1 
Bupture   ecandiuave,  ^tude   anthropo- 

geographique  :  C.  Bihot,  229 1 
Tierra  del    sol  de  media  noche:    D. 

Carlos  M.  Biedma,  457  f 
Vestlandske    Pstersbaslners    naturfor- 
hold :  B.  HellandHansen,  574  f 
Nova  Scotia — 
Features  in  continental  shelf  off  Nova 
Scotia :  H.  S.  Poole,  351  f 
Novaya  Zemlya— 

Expedition  to,  Captain  Be'nard's,  223 
Nun    Kun    Mountain     Group   and     its 
Glaciers,  Exploration  of:  W.  H.  Work- 
man, 12  * 
Nuon  river,  Liberia,  106 
Nnssbaum,  F.,  Eiszeitliche  Yergletscher- 

ung  des  Saanegebietes,  117  f 
Nyasa,  Lake — 

Wasserweg  zum  Nyassasee  :  M.  Prager, 

Nyasaland — 
Protectorate,  new  name  of,  107 

O. 

Obkucuefv,  W.  a.,  Explorations  in  Ceutral 
Asia,  673  ,*  Uebersichtskarte  der  Gebirge 
Djair,  etc.,  468  f 
Oceanic  Languages;  grammatical  struc- 
ture, etc. :  D.  Macdonald,  352  f 
Oceanic  tides  and  lunar  disturbance  of 

gravity :  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin,  354  f 
Oceanography — 
Girccdation,  Influence  of  Ice-melting  on 

Oceanic,  letter  from  T.  H.  Tizard, 

226 
Clasaificazione  e  denominazione  morfo- 

grafica   dei   fendi   Sottomarini:    G. 

Bicchieri,  237  f 
Course  of  instruction  at  Bergen,  679 
Depths,  Concerning  ocean :  W.  Eaton, 

581 1 
Hydrologie  des  europiLischen  Eismeeres, 

Grundzilge  der :  N.  M.  Knipowitsch, 

236 1 
Observations  biologiques  et  experiences 

sur  "  la  Faune  des  boids  de  cuvette ; " 

M.  Oxner,  582  f 
Besearches  of  King  Carlos  of  Portugal : 

Sir  C.  B.  Markham,  514  * 
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Oceanography— conf/nucf/. 

SalzgchaltbestimmuDgen     des     Ober- 

flaohenwassers   als    Hilfsmittel    bei 

PositioDsbestimmangen    an     Bord : 

M.  Knudsen,  465  f 

Oddone,    E.,    Tremblements    de    torre 

rcBsentiB  pendant  Tannee  1901 . .  465  f 
Oestreicb,  K.,  Pliozane  Ablagerungen  in 

der  Eifel  and  am  Mittelrhein,  <31)G  f 
Ogdwa,  T.,  On  the  Geotectonio  of  South- 

Weat  Japan,  231  f 
Ohio— 
Snrfaoe  water-supply  of  Ohio  and  Lower 
Eastern  Mississippi  river  drainagea: 
M.  R.  Hall  and  others,  579  f 
Oise— 
"Trouce  de  TOise:"   A.  Demangeon, 

229 1 

Olbricht,  K.,  Traosformation  of  the  Liine- 
burger  Heide,  562 

Oldenburg,  S.  F.,  Summary  list  of  anti- 
quities found  in  Turfan  by  Dr.  Kokhan- 
SKim,  576  f 

Oldham,  R.  D.,  Constitution  of  Interior  of 
the  Earth,  as  reyealed  by  Earthquakes, 
464  t ;  remarks  on  *'  Jamaica  Earth- 
quake," 272,  275 

Oman  Arabs,  Maritime  expansion  of,  172 

Omori,  F.,  Notes  on  Valparaiso  and  Aleu- 
tian earthquakes  of  August  17, 1906. . 
237  t 

Onega  lake,  JRuasia,  441 

Op  pel,  A.,  Wirtechaftsgeographie  der 
Vereinigteu  Staaten  Ton  Nordamerika, 
851 1,  438  § 

Oppokof,  E.,  Zur  Frage  Uber  die  Entste- 
hungsweise  und  das  Alter  der  Fluss- 
thiilor  in  dem  Mittelgebiet  des  Dnieper- 
bassins,  230  f 

Orange  River  Colony — 
Map :    Orange  River  Colony :    A.    C\ 
Murray  and  R.  Cannon,  128  f 

Ordish«  Mr.,  remarks  on  "  Story  of  London 
Maps,"  638 

Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  England  and 
Wales,  126  f,  239  f,  355  t,  467  f,  583  f, 
095 1 

Ore  Deposits  and  their  distribution  in 
depth  :  J.  W.  Gregory,  582  f 

Oregon — 
McLoughlin,    John,     the     Father    of 
Oregon :  F.  V.  Holman,  238,  438  § 

Oring-nor,  Tibet,  523,  529 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  A  travers  la  Banquise 
du  Spitzborg  an  Cap  Philippe,  210  § 

Ostenfeld,  C.  U.,  Land- vegetation  of  the 
Fffiroes,  686  f 

Overbergh,  C.  van,  Los  Bangala  (Etat 
Ind.  du  Congo).  Sooiologie  descriptive, 
460 1 

Owen,  S.,  Surveys  in  Liberia,  106 

Owens,  J.  S.,  Experiments  on  Transporting 
Power  of  Sea  Currents,  415  * 

Oxford- 
School  of  Geography,  Progress  of,  450 ; 
appointment  of  H.  O.  Beckit,  680 

Oxner,  M.,  Quelques  observations  biolo- 


giques  et  expe'rienoes  sur  **  1ft  Faune  dee 
bords  de  cuvette,"  582  f 
pyen,  P.  A.,  Femten  Aan  glaoiologiske 
lagttagelser,  229 1 


P. 

Faarsteineb  See,  Ueber  den  tagliohen 

Warmegang  im :  J.  Schubert,  686  f 
Pacific  ocean — 
Islands— 
Dreissig  Jahre   in  der  S&dsee:    B. 

Parkinson,  463  f 
Oceanic  languages:  D.   Maodonald, 

352 1 
Strange    South    Seas,   In    the:    B. 
Grimshaw,  235t,  331§ 
Magnetic  survey  yacht  Galilee^  Work 
in  Pacific  Ocean  of:  L.  A.  Bauer, 
448  §.  465 1 
Maps:   Pilot  Chart  of  North   Pacific 
Ocean  (U.S.   Hydrograpbio    Office), 
131 1,  243 1,  360  t,  471 1.  587 1,  700  t 
Scientific  Research  in,  839 
Strombeobachtungen  I.K.M.S.   Erli  in 
westlichen  Stillen  Ozoan :  G.  Schott, 

237 1 
Palau,  L.,  Colombia  en  la  mano,  6  Be- 

lacion  historica,  etc.,  691 1 
Palazzo,  L.,  I  brantidi  del   bacino  bol- 

senese,  456  f 
Pamirs,  rainfall  in  the,  646 
Pamirski  Post,  rainfall  at,  646 
Panama  canal — 
Current  in   an    open    Panama  Canal, 

Velocities  of:  C.  Lely,  463 f 
Panama  Canal  and  the  daughters  of 

Danaus :  J.  Bigelow,  691  f 
Present  status  of:  P.  L.  Waldo,  123  f 
Strategical  and    economical    efiect  of 
opening  of  Panama  Canal:    A.   K. 
Colquhoun,  691 1 
Paniagua,  A.  de,  Celtes   Bretons   et   Ics 
Phoo^ens  dans  les  l^andes  de  la  Gas- 
cogne,  686 1 
Para — 

Port  of  Para,  Brazil :  E.   L.   Corthell. 

691 1 
Parana,  Rio— 

Explora9rio  do  Bio  Parana,  234 1 
Maps  :  Kio  Parana.    Piano  de  Naviga- 
cion  (Ministerio  de  Obras  Publicas). 
699 1 
Paris — 
Pekin  a  Paris,  De :  L.  Barzini,  355  t, 

561  § 
Flan  dc  Paris  et  les.d^rive's  italienes 
du  plan  d' Amoullet,*  Le  plus  anoien: 
G.  Marcel,  456  f 
Park  Lane,  Acre  strips  of,  507 
Parkinson,  — ,  Surveys  in  Liberia,  106 
Parkinson,  K.,  Dreissig  Jahre  in  der  Sfid- 

see,  463  f 
Parry,  W.,   Discourse  of   travels   of  Sir 
Anthony  Sherley,  by  sea  and  overland 
to  Persian  Empire,  125  f 
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Partflch,  J..  Altrr    der    Insolnatur    von 

Leukas,  564  §,  687  f 
Partfloh,  J.,  Lenoadia  and  its  connection 

with  Greeoe,  564 
Passarge,  S.,  BnBchmftnner  der  Kalahari, 

461 1;   Entfltehung  von  Qoertalem  in 

Faltengebirgen,  339  §,  5811;  Problem 

der  Klimaandemng  in  SQdafrika,  461  f ; 

Siidafrika.     Eine  Landes-,  Yolka-,  and 

WirtsohafCBkonde,  461  f 
Patagonia — 

Erlantemuffen  zu  R.  Haathals  Gcolo- 
gischer  Skizze  dee  Gebietes  zwiBohen 
dem  I^a^o  Argentine  una  dem  seno 
de  la  Ultima  Esperanza :  ().  Wilokens, 
691 1 
Paton,  W.,  Handbooks  on  British  Colonies, 

1907..  2381 
Peach,  B.  N.,  and  J.  Home,  Notes  on 

Geology  of  North-Eastem  Part  of  Ness 

Basin,    63  * ;    and    others.    Geological 

Structure  of  North- Western  Highlands 

of  Scotland,  317  § 
Pearl  and  G<>ld,  In  the    Land  of:    A. 

Macdonald,  235t,  561§ 
Pearson,  H.  D.,  W.   L.  Crompton  and 

S.  M.  Vines,  Marking  out  of  the  Gezira 

into  minutes  of  latitude  and  longitude, 

577 1 
Pearson,   H.    H.   W.,   Some   notes  on  a 

journey  from  Walfidch  Bay  to  Wind- 

huk,  836  §,  460  f 
Peary,  B.  E.,  Nearest  the  Pole,  236  f 
Peat:  its  Use  and  Manufacture:  P.  B. 

Bjorling  and  F.  T.  Gissing.  100  § 
Peat-mosses,  Sooitish :  F.  J.  Lewis,  831 
Pector,  D.,  Richesses  de  I'Amerique  Cen- 

trale,  462  f 
Pekin — 

De  Pckin  a  Paris,  Relation  de  Voyage : 
L.  Barzini,  355  f ,  561  § 

Journey  Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin, 
Account  of :  C.  D.  Bruce,  92  § 
Pelliot,  P.,  Notes    sur  I'Asie    Oentrale, 

348 1 
Penck,  A.,  Entstehung  der  Alpen,  573  f 
Peoples :  see  aho  Anthropology 
Peoples- 
Coast    Peoples:    E.    C.  Semple,    72*, 
170  • 

Seaward  expansion  of  Peoples,  174 
Percival,  A.  B.,  Survey  work  in  Bahr-el- 

Ghazal,  567 
Percival,  C,  on  Namps  of  Wesit'mmost 

Feeders  of  the  Nile,  674 
Perko,  G.  A.,  Aus   der  Unterwelt   des 

Karstes,  573  f 
Persia — 

Across  Persia:   E.  C.  Williams,  100$, 
231 1 

Geologische  Beobaohtungen  in  Zentral- 
und  Nordwest-Persien :  A.  F.  Stahl, 

459 1 
Journey  from  Bandar  Abbas  to  Shiraz 

rid  Lar :  A.  T.  Wilson,  152  ♦ 
Lut,  the  Great  Desert  of  Persia :  H.  R. 

Sykes,  576  f 


Persia  ^con  tinuetl. 
Photographs   of  Asiatic    Turkey  and 

Persia :  P.  L.  Lordine,  131  f 
Reisebriefe  aus  dem  Persischen  Golf 

und  Persien :  A.  StUrken,  119  f 
Reisen  in  Nord-  und  Westpersien :  A.  F. 

Stahl,  119 1 
Persian  Gulf— 
Nederlanders  door  de  Perzische  Golf, 
de  eerste   Beis   der,  Comelis    Roo- 
backer's     Soheeps- Journal     (1645) : 
A.  Hotz,  93  § 
Peru- 
Guide  to  Modem  Peru:  A.  de  Clair- 

mont,  330§ 
Incas,  History  of  the :  Sir  C.  Markham, 

3521 
Incas  of  Peru,  Vocabularies  of  general 
language:    Sir  0.   Markham,  235 f, 
481  § 
Klima  voQ  Peru :  J.  Hann,  123  f 
Penitentea  and  sand-dunes,  letter  from 

0.  R.  Enock  on,  683 
P^u  ^oonomique :  P.  Wallo,  463  f 
Peru  in  1906 :  A.  Garland,  97  §,  235 1 
Photographs   of    Bolivia   and    Peru  : 

P.  H.  Fawcett,  472  f 
Vaderos     del     Mishagua     al     Manu  : 

L.  M.  Robledo,  691 1 
Viaje  entre  el  Haallaga  y  el  Pachitea : 
G.  Forselius,  691  f 
Pctra— 
Rock  City  of  Petra :   F.  E.  Hoskins, 
119 1 
Peuoker,,K.,  Physiograpbik,  692  f 
l^faundler,      B.,      Deutsch  -  slowenische 

Sprachgrenze  in  Steiermark,  229  f 
Pfeil,  J.  Graf  v.,  Erwerbung  von  Deutsch- 

Ostafrika,  578  f 
^hilippi,  E.,  Ueber  die  Landeis-Beobacht- 
ungen    der     letzten    fiinf    SUdpolar- 
Expeditionen,  580  f 
Philippines — 
Bagmo    mineral     district.    Notes    on 
geology  and    geography   of:    A.   J. 
Eveland,  459 1 
Coast  Peoples,  183 

Halcon,    Mount,    Ascent    by    E.    A, 

Meams  and  E.  D.  Merril,  216  §,  459  f 

Niveau&nderungen     in     den     Philip- 

pinen:  —  Kurtz,  119 1 
Physiography  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Contributions  to  the:  W.  D.  Smith, 
231 1 
Philippson,  A.,    Das    Mittelmeergebiet ; 
seine    geog^phische    und    kulturelle 
Eigenart,  117t 
Philip's  series  of  Lnperial  Maps:   The 
World,    showing    physical     features. 
The  Polar  Regions,  859  f 
Photographic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary, 

Welloome's,  467 1,  561  § 
Photographic    Surveying,    Object     and 

Uses  of:  F.  V.  Thompson,  534  ♦ 
Photographs — 
Africa,  North :  B.  C.  Thompson,  587  f 
Angola,  Northern :  T.  Lewis,  472  f 
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I'hotographs — crmiinued. 
Asiatic  Turkey :  B.  G.  Thompson,  587  f 
Asiatic  Turkey :  P.  L.  Loraine,  131  f 
Athabasca  River,  Canada:  Oount  von 

Hammorstein,  244  f 
Bolivia :  P.  H.  Fawoett,  472  f 
Canada,  North- Western :  J.  F.  Firth, 
S.  M.  Holmden,  and  H.  W.  Jones, 
243 1 ;  A.  H.  Harrison,  244  f 
Chiang-su,    Southern,    and    Northern 

Chfi-chiang:  H.  B.  Davies,  132 1 
Himalayas  from  Banikhet,  360  f 
Kaieteur   Fall,  Potaro   Biver,  British 

Guiana :  C.  W.  Anderson,  860  f 
New    Zealand,  Great    Tarawera    Vol- 
canic Bift:  J.  Martin,  132  f 
New  Zealand,  Southern  Alps  of  (New 

Zealand  Gk)vemment),  132  f 
Persia :  P.  L.  Loraine,  131  f 
Peru  :  P.  N.  Fawoett,  472  t 
Physiography — 
Experimental    Physiography :    G.    D. 

Hubbard,  581 1 
Physiography :  B.  D.  Salisbury,  237  f, 
328  § 
Pibor  river.  Survey  of :  D.  Comyn,  304  * 
Piloomayo — 
Lower  course  of  the  Pilcomayo,  Expedi- 
tions to :  A.  and  A.  Qchmied,  678 
Pimentel,  A.  M.  de  A.,  A  Brazil  central 

(Estudos  pa  trios),  579  f 
Pittier  de  Fdbrega,  H.,  Ethnographic  and 
linguistic  notes  on  Paez  Indians,  Colom- 
bia, 235 1 
Pitt-Rivors,  A.  H.,  on  Celtic  pil^-dwellers 

of  ancient  London,  490 
Pjetursson,  H.,  Einige  Ergebnisse  seiner 
Beise  in  Sud-Island  im  Sommer,  1906.. 
574 1 
Place-names,   Spelling  of,    G.  Bicchieri 

on,  342 
Planet  systems — 
Problem    der    Entwickelung    unseres 
Planetensystcms :  F.  Niilke,  695  f 
Plants— 
Austausch   von    Pflanzon   und   Tieren 
zwiachen  der  Alton  und  Ncuen  Welt : 
—  Schiller-Tietz,  G93 1 
Colonization  of  Newly  formed  liand  by 

Plants :  S.  Birger,  101 
Einfluss  des  Meerwassers  auf  die  Eeim- 
fahigkeit    der    Samen :    S.    Birger, 
465 1,  570  § 
Endozoische  Samen verbreitung   durch 

Vogel ;  S.  Birger,  465  f 
Land  flora,  origin  of :  F.  O.  Bower,  693 1 
Plant-distribution  from  an  old  stand- 
point: H.  B.  Guppy,  239 1 
Vegetation  einiger  1882-1886  entstan- 
denen  schwedischen  Inseln :  S.  Birger, 
101  §,  457 1 
Pobeguin,  — ,  Sur  la  cote  ouest  du  Maroc  ; 

falaises,  xlunes,  et  barres,  461  f 
Poch,  B.  (^»ee  also  Moisel,  M.),  observations 
on  growth   of  Welwitschia   in  German 
South-West    Africa,    677;     Beisen    in 
Neu  Guinea  in  1904-06.  .352  f;  Wan- 


derungen  im  Gebiete  der  Kai  (Deutioh- 
Neuguinea),  580  f;    Wandemngen  im 
nordUchen  Telle  von  Sfid-Neumeoklen- 
burg,  691 1 
Poincar^,  H.,  Bapport  pr^nte  au  nom 
de  la  Commission  charg^e  da  ooniidle 
I      flcientifique,   des    operations     acieiiti- 
I       fiques  de  TEquateur,  235  f 
Pcntou — 
Erosion  sur  les  cdtes  du  Poitou  et  de 
la    Saintonge,    B^cents   oas   d':    £. 
Clouzot,  686 1 
Haut  Poitou :  J.  Webch,  456 1 
Polar  Congress- 
Internationale  Kongreis  fOr  die  Erfor- 
schung  der  Polargegenden  xu  Brfissel, 
1906 :  E.  Herrmann,  692 1> 
Polar  Begions — 
Natur   der    Polarlander,    Ueber    die : 

O.  Nordenskjold,  353 1 
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^odens     in     Steppen     versohiedener 
Klimate,  Untersohiede  des:  F.  Ges- 
sert,  354  f 

Stereo-photo  8ur>'eying:  P.  V.  Thomp- 
son, 534  ♦ 

Stewart,  B.,  Aofive  Service  Pocket-book, 
561  §,  69o  t ;   Land  of  the  maple  leaf, 

690  t 

Stow,  G.  \V.,  Life  and  work  of,  South 
African  geologist  and  ethnologist :  B. 
B.  Young,  695  t 

Stewart,  J.  E. :  $ee  Follansbee,  R 

Straohey,  Sir  K.,  obituary,  342 

Strahan,  A.,  and  others,  remarks  on 
**  Experiments  on  Transporting  Power 
of  Sea  Currents,*'  420;  remarks  on 
"Jamaica  Earthquake,"  271;  Report 
of  Progress  in  the  inyestigation  of 
Riyers,  310  ♦ ;  Geology  of  South  Wales 
Coalfield,  list.  458 1 

Straube,  O.,  Hochsten  Siedolungen  des 
Mchsisch  -  bohmischen       Erzgebirges, 

574 1 
Stream-flow — 

Determination   of  stream- flow  during 

fh)zen  season :    H.    K.    Barrows   and 

R.  E.  Horton,  124  f 
Streams :  fee  Rivers 
Stroh,  F.,  Geographische  Verbreitung  von 

Eiszeitspuren    auf   der    autserg^ieoh- 

ischen  Balkanhalbiusel,  etc.,  574  f 
Striimpell,  Lieut,  Aus  West-Adamaua, 

578 1;    Erkundung    des    Faro,    336  §, 

461 1 
Stflrken,  A.,  Beisebriefe  aus  dem  Pers- 

isohen  Golf  und  Persien,  119  f 
Styria — 
Deutsch-slowenische  Sprachg^enze   in 
Steicrmark  :  R.  Pfaundler,  229  f 
Sn-choa,  China,  511 
Sudan — 
French :   Sources  du  Bakoy ;    r^g^ons 
aurif^res  soudanaises :  L.  Desplagnes, 
460 1 
Gezira,  Marking  out  into  minutes  of 
Latitude  and  Longitude :  H.  D.  Pear- 
son, W.  L.  Crompton,  8.  M.  Vines, 

577 1 
Goundam,  Regime  dos  eaux   dans  la 
region  lacustfo  de :  Lieut.  Yillatte, 

120 1 
Handbook   for  travellers.    Egypt  and 

the    Sudan:     K.    Baedeker,    350  f; 

ditto:    H.    R.    HaU,     120t;    ditto, 

Murray's,  100  § 
Longitude  of  Stations,  Coloucl  Talbot's 

Survey,  217 
Niger  to  tbe  Nile,  From  :  B.  Alexander, 

121 1 


Sukeram  Nala,  Garhwal  Himalayas,  386 
Sumatra — 
Kaarten     van     Nooid-Sumatra,    Ben 
poging    tot    verbetering    der:    W. 
Cornells,  576  f 
Untersuchungpreise    naoh    der    Inael 
Ensano,  Bench t  iiber  die    zweite: 
J.  Winkler,  576  f 
Sonderdunga  (Sonadhnnga)  Himalayas, 

386 
Siipaii,  A.,  Grundzfige  der  Physisohen 
Erdknnde,  237 1, 327  §;  Hoohste  Ballon- 
fahrt,  124  f 
Superior,  Lake — 
International  Boundary  Wert  of^  H.  N. 
Winchell  on,  108 
Surface,  G.  T.,  Geographic  inflaenoe  on 
economic   history,  of  Virginia,  2S4  f  ; 
Geography  of  Virginia;  462  f  ;  Racial 
and  Regional  Study  of  the  Virginia 
population,  234  f 
Surveying — 
Stereo-photo  Surveying:  F.V.  Thomp- 
son, 534  ♦ 
Sum  river  and  valley,  Kashmir,  12,   13, 

38 
Svea,  Mount,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  344 
Swayne,  F.,  A  woman's  pleasure-trip  in 

Somaliland,  350  f,  560  § 
Sweden — 
Cook*s    Handbook    to    Norway     and 
Sweden,    with    Iceland    and    Spiti- 
bergen,  99  § 
Ferry    Service    between  Sweden   and 

Germany,  440 
Maps :    Syeriges    (^eologiska    Under- 

sokning,  127  f 
Ortnamnskommitttos     arbeten :        A. 

Noreen,  574  f 
Vegetation  einiger  1882-1886  entstan- 
denen    schwedischen     Inseln :       S. 
Birger,  101  §,  457 1 
Swedish  Magellanian  Expedition,  1907- 

1909  :  C.  Soottsberg,  640  ♦ 
Switzerland — 
Eiszeitliche       Vergletscherung        dca 

Saanegebietes :  F.  Nussbanm,  117  f 
Enquete   en    Suisse   snr   les    r^iona 
lioguistiques     allemands,    oto.  :     R. 
Henry,  117 1 
Maps:    Nova    Helvetiie    tabula     geo- 

graphioa :  J.  J.  Scheucbzer,  125  f 
Regime  des  eaux  en    Suisse.     Bassin 
do  la  Reuss,  687  t ;  Bassin  da  Rhin, 
457  t,  687 1 
Schweizerische  Statistik,  117{ 
Schweizerische    Tonlager:  E.    Lietacb 

and  others,  230 1 
Swiss  Yalais;     a    study    in    regional 

geography :  M.  J.  Newbigin,  117  f 
Wasserhosen   auf  Schweizer-Seen :    J. 
Friih,  457  f 
Sydow,  E.  v.,  and  H.  Habenicht,  Metho- 
discher  Wand-Atlas.    Australien   nnd 
Polynesien,  586  + 
Sykee,  H.  R.,  The  Lut,  the  Grest  Desert 
ofPer8ias576t 
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Sziclasko,  A.,  Cnmberland-Bai  in  Siid- 
georgien,  692  t ;  Karte  der  Cumberland 
Bay  (Sud-Georgien),  242  f 

T. 

Taal  Volcano,  Grater  lakes  of:  B.  F. 

Baoon^  231  f 
Tafema  river,  Evolution  of,  671 
Tairen    (Dalny),    Trade    of,    for    1906 

(Foreign  Office  Bep.),  231 1 
Ta  Liang  Shan,  oonntry  of  the  Lolos,  565 
Tallulah— 

Drainage    modificationB    in    Tallulah 
district:  D.  W.  Johnson,  122 f 
Tamboukan — 

Recherches    du    lac    Tamboukan:    I. 
Karpovich,  689  f 
Tanaka,  A.,  Lakes  of  the  choked  basin  of 

Senoumi,  Kai,  688  f 
Tancredi,  A.  M.,  Vulcano  della  Dancalia 

in  eruzione,  349  f 
Tanganyika — 

Botanical  results  of  Third  Tanganyika 
Expedition.  General  report:  A.  B. 
llendle,  232  f 

Zoological  results  of  Third  Tanganyika 
Expedition.    Report  on  Limnocnida 
tanganicx:  B.  T.  GUnther,  460  f 
Tang-i-Chakabak,  Persia,  153 
Tang-i-Dalan,  Persia,  157 
Tangier  region.  Geological  researches  by 

L.  GentU,  566 
Tang-i-Rudari  Persia,  155 
Tarr,  R.  S.,  Malaspina  Glacier,  233  f; 

Recent    advance   of    glaciers    in    the 

Yakutat  Bay  region,  Alaska,  233  f 
Tasmania — 

Highest  summit  of  Tasmania,  Messrs. 

Giblin  and  Piesse's  observations,  109 

Tauber,    C,    Zur    Bergnamenforschung, 

573 1 
Tavera-Aoosta,  B.,  En  el  Sur  (dialeotos 

indigenas  de  Venezuela),  463  f 
Tchirwinsky,  P.    N^  Schneediincn    und 

Schneebarohane,  582  f 
Tehuantepec — 

Isthumus  von  Tehuantepec:  G.  W.  v. 
Zahn,  462  f 
Temperature — 

Aquivalente  Tempezatar  ein  einheit- 
licher  Ausdruck  der  Elimatischen 
Taktoren  "  Luftemperatur "  und 
•«  Luftfeuchtigkeit,"  W.  Knoche, 
353 1 

Tagliche  Gang  der  Temperatur  in  der 

ausseren  Tropenzone :  J.  Hann,  46i  f 

Temple,    Sir   B.    C,  Travels   of   Peter 

Mundy  in   Europe    and    Asia,  1608- 

1667,  vol.  1.. 347 1 
Terrestrial  Magnetism — 
Department  of  Besearoh  in  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  Beport:    L.  A.    Bauer, 

237 1 
Terrestrial      Magnetic      observations, 

Becent  results  of:  L.  A.  Bauer,  237  f 
Tertsch,     H.,     Neuere     Versuohe     zur 


physikalischen  Losnng  des   Problems 

▼om  Erdinnem,  124  f 
Thames — 

Map:     Bartholomew's    '*Half-iuch    to 
mile  "  map  of  Thames,  69(;  f 

Tributaries  of  the,  626,  628 
Theal,  G.  McOall,  History  and  Ethno-. 

graphy  of  Africa  south  of  Zambesii 

121 1,  554  § 
Tbimm,  C.  A.,  Dutch  self-taught,  with 

phonetic  pronunciation,  687  f :  Egyptian 

self-taught  (Arabic),  460 1 
Thomas,  u.H.:  see  Strahan,  A. 
Thompson,  G.,  on  subsidences  in  Kingston 

harbour,  261 
Thompson,  F.  V.,  Stereo-photo  Survey- 
ing, 534  • 
Thompson,  B.  G.,  Photographs  of  Asiatic 

Turkey  and  North  Africa.  587  f 
Thomson,  J.    P.,    Murrumbidgee    water 

conservation   and   irrigation    schemes, 

222  §,  580 1 
Thuringia — 

Waldes  inSUdwest-Thiiringen,Friihere 
Ausdehnung  des  :  L.  Gerbiog,  687  t 
Thwaites,  R.  G.,  Early  Western  Travels, 

1748-1846.. 579 t 
Tian-shan — 
Further     Exploration     in     Tian-shan 

Mountains :  G.  Merzbacher,  395  * 
Tibet- 
Autour  de  1* Afghanistan  par  le  Eara- 

korum  et  le  petit  Tibet:   Gommdt. 

de  Lacoste,  231  f 
Expedition  Filchner  nach  China  und 

Tibet,  1903-1905,  Wissenschaftliche 

Ergebnisse  der,  90  §.  348  f 
History  of  Western  Tibet;  one  of  the 

unknown  Empires:  A.  H.  Francke, 

118t,320§ 
Journeys  in,  by  Count  de  Lesdain,  441 
Kloeter  Kumbum  in  Tibet:  W.  Filch- 
ner, 90  § 
Ranges,  High,  of,  334 
Batzel    des    Matschu.      Meine    Tibet 

Expedition :  W.  Filchner,  90  § 
Seen  in  Kordost-Tibet  und  das  Matschu- 

Problem  :  W.  Filchner,  575  t 
Through    Eastern    Tibet   and     Kam  : 

P.  K.  Kozloff,  402  *,  522  •,  6'19  * 
Tides- 
Oceanic  tides  and   lunar  disturbance 

of  gravity :  Sir  G.  H.  Dar?rin,  354  f 
Tierra  del  Fuego— 
Birds  of:  B.  Crawshay,  352 1 
Cami  Lake,  Survey  in  Neighbourhood 

of:  0.  Scottsberg, 642 
Tiessen,   E.,  Beobachtende    Geographic 
und    L'anderkunde   in   ihrer   neueren 
EntwickeluQg,    582  f ;   F.   von    Bicht- 
hofen's  Tagebiicher  aus  China,  318  f 
Till,  A.,  Das  grosse  Naturereignis  von 
1348  und  die  BergstOrze  des  Dobratsdi, 
573 1 
Timavo— 
Mutmassliche    Timavotalschluss :     F. 

Mahlhofer,  347  f 
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Time- 
List  of   Time  SigDals   established  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  693 1 

Times,  Annual  Index  for  1906 . .  238  t 

Tippu  Tib— 
»tory  of  his  career  in  Central  Africa : 
H.  Erode,  466  f 

Titicaoa,  Lake,  M.  Kovea-Lemairo's 
researches  in,  325 

Tittoni,  Signer,  Italian  Somaliland 
Frontier,  675 

Tioshova,  V.  N.,  Po  Zapadnomu  Beregu 
Kamchatki,  663  § 

Ti2ar<f,  T.  U.,  letter  from,  on  **  Influence 
of  loe-melting  on  Oceanic  Circulation," 
226 ;  remarlu  on  **  Experiments  on 
Transporting  Power  of  Sea  Currents," 
428 

Togo- 
Map:  Karte  yon  Togo:  P.  Sprigade, 

585 1 
Beise  durch  die  Nordostecke  Ton  Togo : 
—  Smond,  461 1 
Tolai-shan  range,  China,  511 
Toledo,    an    historical    and    descriptive 
account  of"  City  of  generations : "  A.  F. 
Calvert,  457  f 
Tolma  peak,  Garhwal  Himalayas,  369 
Topography— 
CestreouDgen  der  neuercn  Landestopo- 

graphic :  E.  Hammer,  124  f 
Manual  of  Topographic  Methods:   H. 

Gannett,  124  f 
Topographic    pratique    de    reconnais- 
sance et  d'exploration :  E.  de  Lar- 
minat,  124  f 
Torquay — 
Pliatcaus    around    Torquay,  Age    and 
Origin  of:  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  118  t 
Tothill  fields,  Westminster,  505 
Touraine — 
Castles  and  chateaux  of  old  Touraine 
and  the  Loire  country:  F.  Miltoun, 
347 1 
Tower  Hill,  Roman  wall  at,  492 
Trabert,  W.,  Langauernde  Fohnpcriode 

im  Oktober,  1907,  etc.,  574  f 
Transvaal — 

Agricultural  and  pastoral  possibilities 

of  the  Transvaal :  J.  Burtt-Davy,  122t 

Maps :  Geological  Survey,  858  f,  698 1 ; 

Portion  of  the  Zoutpansborg :  A.  C. 

Murray,  129  f 

Travanoore    State  Manual:    V.   Nagam 

Aiya,118t 
•Trent- 
Shaping   of   Lindscy  by  the    Trent : 
F.  M.  Burton,  98  § 
Trimmer,  F.,  on  Fluctuations  of  level  of 

Great  Salt  Lake,  568 
Tripoli— 
Confini  e  1'**  hinterland  '*  deUa  Tripoli- 

tania :  V.  R.  Afrit,  122  f 
Cyr^nai'que,  La:   H.  de  Mathuisieulx, 

122 1 

Tristan  da  Cud  ha — 
Further  correspondence  relating  to,  401  f 


'  Trisuli  glacier  and  peak,  Garhwal  Hima- 
layas, 871,  872,  390 
!  Trotter,  Sir  H.,  Despatch  reporting  upon 
j       operations  of  European  dommission  of 

the  Danube,  574  f 
'  Trowbridge,  C.  C,  On  atmospheric  oar- 
I       rents  at  very  great  altitudes,  693  f 
Tsare-nor  and  Tsake-nor,  Tibet,  529 
;  Tuchofl^,  V.  N.,  Le  long  de  la  cote  oeci- 
dentale  de  Kamtoha&a,  231  f 
Tunisia-- 
Tunisie    et   TodUTre    dn    protectorate 
fran9ais :  G.  Loth,  122  f,  555  § 
Turfan— 
Antionities  found    in  Tur£an  by    Dr. 
Kokhanskim,  Summary  list  of:  8.  F. 
Oldenburg,  576  f 
Turfan  oases,  ruins  in  the,  518 
Turkestan — 
Archieological  discoveries  in  Chinese 

Turkestan:  E.  Huntington,  230 f 
Chinesisch-Turkistan,     Berioht      iiber 
Reisen  und  Arbeiten  in:   A.  v.  Le 
Coq,  576 1 
Climatology  of  West  Turkestan  :  W.  K. 

Rickmers,  647  * 
CoQspectuH  Floras  Turkcstanic» :  O.  A. 

and  B.  A.  Fedcheuko,  689  f 
Precipitation,  Increase  of,  399 
Sari-Kaudal-Sagunaki-G  ruppe  im  D  uab 
von    Turkestan :   W.  B.    Rickmers, 
459 1 
Turkey — 
Hedschtiz-Bahn    auf    Grund    eigenor 
Keisestudien :      M.     Blanckenhorn, 
119t 
Tuscany — 
Florence  and  cities  of  Northern  Tus- 
cany, with  Genoa:  E.  Ilutton,  llGf 

U. 

Ubangi— 
Discoverv  of  the,  Sir  H.  Johuatou  on 
Mr.  Grenfell's  claim  to,  076 
Uetzmann,     R.,     Geographische      Lage 

Hamburgs,  JJ47 1 
Uganda — 
Nell'    Uganda    e    nella    catena     del 

Ruwenzori :  A.  Roooati,  462  f 
Wonderful  story  of:    J.    D.    MulliuB, 
690 1 
Uhlig,  C,  Der  sogennante  GroBse    Osi- 
afnkanische  Graben  zwischen   Magad 
und  Laua  ya  Mueri,  217  §,  460  f 
Ukashar  range,  ('entral  Asia,  673 
Unilla  river,  Colombia,  808 
United  Kingdom — 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Board   of. 
Report    on    decline   in   agricultural 
population,  118  f 
Ancient  Britain  and  invasions  of  Jnlius 

CiBsar  :  T.  K.  Holmes,  348  f 
Canals  and  Inland  Navigations,  Reports 

of  Royal  Commission,  348  f 
Coast  Erosion,  Royal  Commission    on. 
Reports,  etc.,  118  f 
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United  Kingdom— continued. 
Geological    Survey,  Memoirs   of   the, 

230 1 
Maps:    Canal  systemB  and  navigable 

riverg  (Royal  Commission  for  Canals 

and  Waterways),  239  f 
^lerchant  shipping  in  United  Kingdom 

and    principal    maritime    countries, 

Tables  showing  progress,  854  f 
Rain,  Distribution   of,  in    space    and 

time  over  British  Isles  during  190G : 

H.  R.  Mill.  458  t 
Through    Great   Britain  and    Ireland 

with    Cromwell:    H.  .E.    Marshall, 

830  §,  348 1 
Voyages    dans    la    Grande  -  Bretagne : 

Ch.  Dupin,  125  f 
United  States- 
Arid  lands,  National  reclamation  of: 

C.  J.Blanchard,579t 
Border  Ruffians,  With  the.  Memories 

of  the  Far  Webt,  1852-1868 :  R.  H. 

WiUiams,  438  §,  579  f 
Climatology  of  United  States:  A.  J. 

Henry,  462  t 
Early    Western    Travels,    1748-1846: 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  579  f 
Earthquakes  on  Pacific  Coast,  1897  to 

1906,  Catalogue  of:  A.  G.  McAdie, 

234 1 
Immigration  and  its  Effect  upon  United 

States :  P.  F.  Hall,  560  § 
Millions  for  moisture ;  account  of  work 

of  U.S.  Reclamation  Service:  C.  J. 

Blanchard,  122  f 

Population,Estimate8of,  1904-06.  .122 1 
Primary    triang^lation    and    primary 

traverse,  Results  of:  S.  S.  Gannett, 

123 1 
Swamp  lands  of   United    States,  Re- 
claiming the :  H.  M.  Wilson,  122  f 
Topographic  features  formed  at  time 

of  earthquakes  and  origin  of  mounds 

in  the  Gulf  plain :  W.  H.  Hobbs,  122  f 
Wave-cut  terraces  in  Kuka  valley,  older 

than  recession  stage  of  Wisconsin  ice : 

F.  Carney,  122 1 
Wirtschaftsgeographie  der  Vereinigten 

Staaten  von  Nordamerika :  A.  Oppel, 

;J51t,438§ 
Upham,  W.,  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso 

earthquakes  and  their  causes,  465  f 
Utah- 
Natural  bridges  of  Utah :  E.  F.  Holmes, 

123 1 

V. 

Vacamo.  M.  J.  von,  und  H.  Mattis 
Bolivien  in  Wort  und  BUd,  351  f 

Valentine-Richards,  A.  V.,  Ball's  Alpine 
Guide.    The  Central  Alps,  99  § 

Valhalla,  Three  voyages  of  a  naturalist, 
being  an  account  of  many  little-lmown 
islands  visited  by :  M.  J.  Nicholl,  695  f 

Valleys — 
Fluvial    and    Glacial   Erosion  of:   J. 
Brunhes,  569 


Valleys — continued. 
Mountain-building   in    miniature    and 
origin    of    Transverse    Valleys :    S. 
Passarge,  339 
Vallot,  H.  et  J.,  Environs  de  Chamonix, 

127 1 
Van  den  Wyngaerde's  Map  of  London, 

616 
Van  der  Sande,  G.  A.  J.,  R^ultats  de 
Texpedition   scientifique    n^erlandaise 
k  la  Nouvelle-Guin^e.    Vol.  3,  Ethno- 
graphy and  Anthropology,  463  f 
Vanssay,  — ,'and  others.  Mission  hydro- 

graphiqoe  de  Madagascar,  461 1 
Vaux,  G.  and  W.  S.,  Glacier  observations, 

2331,  567  § 
Vega  de  Caqueta,  Colombia,  308 
Venezuela — 
Geografia    fisica    de   Venezuela,    Con- 

tribuciones  al  a :  A.  Jahn,  463  f 

Maps :  Uebersicht  der  neuen  Landesauf- 

nahme  im  nordlichen  Venezuela,  586  f 

Sur,   En    el    (dialectos    indigenas    de 

Venezuela) :  B.  Tavera-Acosta,  463  f 

Venice  on  foot :  H.  A.  Douglas,  99  §,  229  f 

Vemon-Harcourt,  L.  F.,  Rivers  and  Canals, 

125 1 
Verrier,  G.,  Populations  sauvages  de  TEtat 

de  Bahia,  352  f 
Vesuvius  — 
Constitution  petrographique  du  massif 
volcanique  du  V&uve  et  de  la  Somma  : 
A.  Lacroix,  457  t 
Early  Middle  Ages,  Vesuvius  during 

the :  C.  R.  Eastman,  116  f 
Eruption  du  Vesuve  en  Avril  1906  .  .  . 

P.  Glan^eaud,  229  f 
Nuovo  rehevo  del  cono  vesuviano:  M. 
Baratta,574t 
Veth,  P.  J.,  Java;  geographisoh,  ethno- 

logisch  historisch,  281  f 
Victoria  glacier,  Rocky  mountains.  Retreat 

of,  568 
Vidal  de    la    Blache,    P.,    La    France; 

tableau  g^ographique,  847  f,  551  § 
Villatte,  — ,  B^me  des  eaux  dans  la 

region  lacustre  de  Goundam,  120 1 
Vines,  S.  M. :  see  Pearson,  H.  B. 
Virginia — 
Geographic     influence     on     economic 
history  of  Virginia:  G.  T.  Surface, 

234 1 
Geography  of  Virginia :  G.  T.  Surface, 

462  t 
Midsummer   journey   through    coastal 

Slain  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia : 
I.  M.  Harper,  462  f 
Racial  and  Regional  Study  of  Virginia 

population,  G.  T.  Surface,  234  f 
Records  of  Virginia  Company  of  London. 
Court    Book,    from    manuscript    in 
Library  of  Congress:   S.  M.  Kings- 
bury, 351 1 
Visscher's  view  of  London,  1616.. 620 
Volcanic  phenomena — 
Gouffres  de  la  mer  et  la  volcinisme: 
E.  A.  Martel,  124  f 
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Volcanoes — 
Guatemala,  Voloanoee  of :  T.  Anderson, 

473  • 
Physiography  of  certain  Volcanoes  in 
Northern  Japan,  Notes  on :  C.  £.  B. 
Mitfoid,  187  • 
Theorien  des    Vulkanismus:    W.   von 

Knebel,  238 1 
Volcanisme :  A.  Brun,  405  f 
Vols,   W.,    Eine    Beise   an    die   Fliisse 
Kittam    und    Bum    in    Sierra   Leone, 
121 1 
VoBs,    E.    L.,    Niederschlagsverhaltnisse 

Yon  Siidamerika,  580  f 
Voyages — 
Datch  Society  for  publication  of  E  irly 
Voyages,  572 


W. 


Waddel,  C.  C,  Southern  Appalachian 
streams,  462  t 

Wade,  K.  B.  H.,  Field  method  of  dtter- 
mining  longitudes  by  observations  of 
the  moon,  693 1 

Wadi  Haifa- 
Desert  West  of  Wadi  Haifa,  D.  Oomyn's 
trip  in,  442 

W»ber,  C.  de :  see  Weber,  K.  I. 

Wahl,  M.,  L' Algorie,  459 1 

Wakimizu,  T.,  On  -the  Iwojima  on  Vol- 
cano Islands,  688  f 

Walcott,  B.,  First  ascent  of  Mount 
Mummery,  351  f 

Waldo,  F.  L.,  Present  status  of  Panama 
Canal,  123  f 

Wales- 
Geology  of  South  Wales  Coalfield:  A. 
Str^an  and  others,  118 1,  458  t 

Walfisch  Bay- 
Journey  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Windhuk, 
Some  notes  on  a  :  H.  H.  W.  Pearson, 
336  §,  460 1 

Walker,  G.  T. :  see  Dallas,  W.  L. 

Walker,  H.,  and  E.  H.  Pascoe,  Notes  on 
certain  glaciers  in  Lahaul,  570 1 

Wallace,  Sir  W.,  Annual  Report  on 
Northern  Nigeria,  219  § 

Walle,  P.,  P^rou  eoonomique,  463  f 

Wam  or  Worn  river,  Shari  basin,  107 

Warren,  P.  D.,  Ceylon.  Civil  Survey 
Report,  1906..  348 1 

Washington,  H.  S.,  Catalan  volcanoes  and 
their  rocks,  457  f 

Waterford — 

Coastal  Features  in  County  Waterford, 
Notes  on  some :  F.  R.  C.  Reed,  458  f, 
575 1 
Waves— 

Progressive  and  stationary   waves    in 

rivers :  V.  Cornish,  404  f 
Surface  waves  produced  by  sledges  ;  V. 

Cornish,  464  f 
Transporting  power  of,  422 

Weale,  B.  L.  P.,  Coming  Struggle  in 
Eastern  Asia,  458 1,  560  § 


I  Weather- 
Correlation  of  weather  and  oropt:  B. 
H.  Hooker,  124  f 
I       Study  of  weather  as  a  branch  of  nature 

knowledge ;  M.  I.  Newbigin,  582  f 
!  Weber,  Sir  H.,  and  F.  P.  Weber,  Cli- 
I      matotherapy,  99§ 

I  Weber,  K.  1,  Index  de  la  seotion  g€o- 
!  giaphique  de  la  Grande  Encyclopedia 
I  Chinoiae,  575  f;  On  the  Korean  lan- 
I  gnage  and  the  reading  of  Chineae  cha- 
!      racters,688t 

!  Wedderburn,  E.  M.,  An  experimental  in- 
I       yeatigation  .  of    temperature    changes 
occurring  in  fresh- water  lochs,  581 1 ; 
I       Notes  on  Seiches  of  Loch  Ness,  56  • ; 
i       Notes  on   Temperature   of   Water    in 
Loch  Ness,  49 ;  Temperature  of  fresh- 
water lochs  of  Scotland,  118  f 
Wegemann,  G.,  Beitr&ge  xu  den  Gezeitcn 
des    Mittellandischen    Meeres,    229  f; 
Changes  on  the  Baltic  Coast  of  Schlcs- 
wig,  102 
Wegener,  G.,  Ueber  seine  Reise  in  Mittel 

China,  575 1 
Wehlmann,  H.,  and  M.  Moisel,  Ukinga- 
Gebirge  auf  Grundlage  der  Triangula- 
tion  und  der  Messtieohaufoahme  Dr. 
Kohl8chutter*s,  585  f 
Weicker,  H.,  Eiautschou ;  das  deutsche 
I       Schutzgebiet  in  Ostasien,  458  f 
i  Weinberg,  B.,  Ueber  den  Koeflizienten 
der  inneren  Reibung  des  Gletschereises, 
etc.,  581 1 
Weisgerber,  F.,  A  travers  les  OhAouia, 

690 1 
Wellcome's       Photographic       Exposure 

Record  and  Diary,  1908,  467  f,  561  § 
Welsch,  J.,  Le  Haut  Poitou,  456  f 
Wenckstem,    F.    von,    Bibliography     of 

Japanese  Empire,  349  f 
Wernicke,  W.,  Earte  der  nordliche  Teil 

der  Gazelle-Halbinsel,  586  f 
West,  G.,  Notes  on  Aquatic  Flora  of  Ness 

Area,67» 
Westminster    Commission,    Minutes  and 

rate  books  of  the,  029,  631 
Wheeler,  A.  O.,  Observations  of  the  Yoho 
glacier,     233  f;     Survey    of    Nakimu 
Caves,  British  Columbia,  338 
White,  H.  O.,  Geology  of  country  around 

Hungerford  and  Newbury,  457  f 
Whitbeck,  R.  H..  Geographical  Infiuenoes 

in  the  making  of  New  Jersey,  078 
Whitlock,  G.   F.  A.,  Work  on  Nigeria- 

Eamerun  Boundary,  106 
Wicher,  E.  A.,  Ascent  of  Asama-Yama, 

231 1 
Wichmann,  A.,  Nova  Guinea.    Re'sultats 
de  Texpedition  scientifique  nderlandaiae 
k  la  Nouvelle-Guin^  en  1903.  .463  f 
Wiggins,  Joseph,  Life  and  Voyages  of: 
H.    Johnson,    210  §;    letter    from    H. 
Johnson  on,  453 
WUckens,  O.,  Erlauterungen  zu  R.  Hau- 
thals.  GeologischerSkizzedes  Gebietes 
zwischen  dem  Lago  Argentine  und  dem 
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Seno  de  da  Ultima  E^peraoza,  ri91  f ; 

Zur  (reologie  der  Siidpolarlander,  6i)2  f 
WilkinaoD,  S.  B.,  and  others,  ^[emoirs  of 

Geological  Suryey,  Scotland,  230  f 
Willoocks,  Sir  W.,  Nile   ReaerToirs  and 

the  Ootton  crop,  577  f 
Williams,  E.  0.,  Across  Persia,  100  §,  231  f 
Williams,     R.     H.,     With    the    Border 

Rnffians ;   Memories  of  the  Far  West. 

1852-1868.. 438 §,  579 1 
Willis,  B.,   £.   Blackwelder  and  B.   H. 

Sargent,  Bosearoh  in  China.    Part  i. 

Dcscriptiye  topography  and    geology, 

348  t 
Willis,  J.  C,  Ceylon;    a  handbook   for 

resident  and  traveller,  G88  f 
Wilson,  A.   T.,  Notes  on  Journey  from 

Bandar  Abbas  to  Shiraz  vid  Lar,  152  * 
Wilson,  H.   M.,  Reclaiming  the   swamp 

lands  of  United  States,  122  f 
Winchell,     H.     N.,     on     International 

Boundary  West  of  Lake  Saperior,  108 
Wind,  C.  H.,  A.  F.  Dalhuisen,  and  W.  B. 

Ringer,     Current     measurements     at 

various  depths  in  North  Sea,  465 1 
Winkler,    J.,   Berioht    iiber   die   2weite 

Untersuchungsreisc    nach    der    Insel 

Engano,  576  f 
Woeikow,  A. :  see  Krassnow,  A.  von 
Wolkenhauer,     A.,    N&mberger    Karto- 

graph  Erhard  Etzlaub,  694  f 
Woods,  lake  of  the,  Canada,  108 
Woodward,  H.  B ,  History  of  Geological 

Society  of  London,  238  f,  434  § 
WooUey,  H.,  remarks  on  *' Mountaineer- 
ing Expedition  to  Himalaya  of  (rarh- 

wal,"  392 
Workman,  F.  B.  and  W.  H.,  loe-bound 

heights  of  the  Mustagh,  688  t 
Workman,  W.   U.,  A    study   of   nieves 

penitcntes    in    the    Himalaya,    582  f : 

Exploration  of   Nun    Kun    Mountain 

Group   and    its   Glaciers,   12  * ;  letter 

from,  un  Mr.  Johnson's  ascent  of  Peak 

E  61 . . 683 
World— 

Karly  Sixteenth-Century  map  of  the 
World  l)y  Fr.  M.  Barbolan,  199 

Maps:  Hondius*  World  Map,  1611 .  J. 
Hondius,  129  f;  Philip's  series  of 
Imperial  Maps;  World,  showing 
physical  features.  Polar  Regions, 
359 1 ;  Tektoni&ohe  und  seismolo- 
gisohc  Uobersichtskarte  der  Erde: 
F.  Freeh,  129  f 

Schul-Globua  :  J.  G.  Rothaug,  470 1 

Welt-Atlas  :  G.  Freytag,  242  f 
Wright,     C.     W.,     Reconnaissance      of 

Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  350  f 
Wright,  W.,  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr,  355  f, 

436  § 
Wyoming — 

Geology  and  Resources  of  Bighorn 
Basin,  Wyoming :  C.  A.  Fisher,  600  t 
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Yakittat  Bay  region,  Alaska,  Recent 
advance  of  glaciers  in:  R.  S.  Tarr, 
233 1 

Yan-kia-ping— 
Trappistenkloster  Yan-kia-ping,  west- 
lich  von  Peking :  D.  von  Berg,  348  f 

Yemen- 
Maritime  activity,  173 

Yengutsa  glacier,  Himalayas,  316 

Yermoloff,  A.-S.,  Lacs  intermittents  de 
la  Rnssie  d'Europe,  441  §,  574  f 

Yezo,  Volcanoes  of,  190 

Yoho  Glacier,  Observations  of  the :  A.  O. 
Wheeler,  233  f 

Young,  E.,  A  Rational  Geography,  355  f, 
436  §,  695 1 

Young,  N.,  Murray's  Handbook  for  Home 
and  the  Campagna,  687 1 

Young,  R.  B.,  Life  and  work  of  G.  W. 
Stow,  South  African  geologist  and  eth- 
nologist, 695 1 

Yukon  Territory,  Evolution  of  law  and 
government  in :  J.  N.  E.  Brown,  57S  f 


Z. 


Zaun,  G.  W.  v.,  Isthmus  von  Tehuan- 

tepec,  462  f 
Zambesi — 
Coillard  of  the  Zambesi :  0.  W.  Maok- 
*     intosh,  97  § 

Geology    of    Zambesi    Basin    around 
Batoka    Gorge:    G.  W.  Lamplugh, 
121 1 
Gorge  and  Basin  of   Zambezi    below 
Victoria    Falls:    G.   W.   Lamplugh, 
133  *,  287  • 
Implement  of  paliBolithic    type    from 
Victoria  Falls,  Note  on  :  H.  Balfour, 
121 1 
Stone  implements  in  valley  of  Zambesi 
around  Victoria  Falls,  Notes  on  oc- 
currence of:  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  121  f 
Zanzibar — 

Positions  ...  of  Anglo-German  boun- 
dary commission  triang^ation  from 
Zanzibar  to  Mount  Ruwenzori,  460  f 
Ziegler    Polar    Expedition,    1903-1905. 
Scientific  Results :  J.  A.  Fleming,  236  f 
Zirknitz  lake,  Russia,  441 
Zoutpansberg — 
Map:    Portion  of   the    Zoutpansberg: 
A.  C.  Murray,  129  f 
Zschokke,  B. :  see  Letsch,  E. 
Zuoalli,  M. :  see  Rothaug,  J.  G. 
Zundel,  F.  A.,  Talgeschichtliche  Studien 
im  unteren  Traisengebiet  (Niederoster- 
reich),  456  f 
Zwemer,  S.  N.,  ( )man  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
.•i76t 
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Ebnrie  Estate,  Plan  showing  Park  Lane 

Acre  Strips,  508 
Keswick,    Map    of    Ooantrj    Soatb    of, 

illuBtrating    Stereo-photographic    Bur- 

yeying,  5i6 
Lonaon — 

Faitbornc  and  Xewc  jurt  Map  of  165S . . 
623 

Map  of  South  wark.  1542..  (i25 


London — continued. 
Map  showing  growth  from  1560-1887  : 
L.  Gomme,  588 
London  District,  Contoar  Map,  493 
Bomaa  London,  showing  Territorium,  501 
Scotland,  Bathymetrical  Surrey  of  Freah- 
Wdter  Loch^.    Index-map  of  Netu  Banin, 
43 ;  Plate  XCV.  Loch  Mhor,  132 ;  Plato 
Xy.  Loohs  Ruth  van  and  A'Ghoire,  132 


ASIA. 

Garhwal  Himalaya,  Part  of,  illustrating  ,  and  Shiraz :  A.  T.  Wilson  and  A.  H.  P. 

paper  by  T.  G.  Longstafi;  472                   I  Crnicksbank,  244 

Nun  Kun  Massif  and  Surroundins:  Region   ,  Tibet,  Elastern,  showing  Routes  of  P.  K. 

in  Suru  Kashmir:   Bullock- Workman  KozloflTs  Expedition,  405 ;  Skotch-map 

Expedition,  132  of  Part  of.  051 
Persia.    Country  between  Bandar  Abbas 
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Angola,  North,  Map  of  Part  of,  700  to  accompany  Report :  G.  W.  Lamplugh, 

Franco  -  Liberian    Boundary,    1907,   Pro-  135 

visional  Sketch,  105  Zambezi,  Batoka  Gorge,  Sketch-plan    at 

Pibor    River,    Sketcli-map :    D.    Comyn,  {       Chimamba  Cataracts,  150 

305  I  Zambezi,  Sketch-plan  of  Karamba  Rivor, 

Wadi  Haifa,  Sketch-map  of  desert  routes  '       from  above  Kalonga's  Cleft  to  its  Con- 
west  of:  D.  Comyn,  443  fluence,  289 

Zambezi,  Batoka  Gorge   of,  Sketch-map  ' 
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Amazon,    North- West    Region,    Sketch-  :   Jamaica  Earthquake~oofi<t'72t««d. 
map  illustrating  H.  Rico's  explorations,  Kingston,  Plan  of,  showing  percentage 
309  of  brick  pillars  overthrown  by  earth- 
Guatemala,  part  of:  T.  Anderson,  588  quake,  253 

Jamaica  Earthquake—  Sketch-map,   illustrating  paper    by  V. 

Geological  Sketch-map  of,  268  Cornish,  360 


ABonc. 

Arctic  America,  Survey  of  part  of  Mackenzie  Delta   and  adjacent   region  :    A.  H. 

Harrison,  360 

General. 
World,  Map  by  Fr.  M.  Barbolan,  Venice,  1514.. 244 
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ILLUSTBATIONS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 


EX7B0PE. 


London  M<ip8,  Story  of — 
Agas'  plan  of  London,  618 
Bear  Garden,  The  Globe.    Vissolior'B 

view  of  London,  1616 . .  620 
Fleet  at  St.  Chod^s  Well,  627 ;  Fleet  at 

Saffron  Hill,  620;   Fleet  just  after 

leaving  Pond  Street,  Hampstead,  626  ; 

Fleet  near  Bagnigge  Wells,  627 
Hollar*8  view  of  London,  1647.. 622 
Van  der  Wyngaerde's  map  from    the 

King's  Palace  to  St.  Giles,  616 


London  Maps,  Story  ot—cojUinued. 
Wvngaerdo's    m%p,     showing    London 

Bridge,  617 
Scotland,  Fresh-water  Lochs  of — 
Ashie,  Loch,  from  north-eant,  48 
Mhor,    Loch,    south-east    shore,    45; 

south-west  end,  44 
Bnthven,  Loch,  West  end  of,  47 
Temperature  diagrams.  Loch  Ness,  54, 

55 


ASIA. 


Bandar  Abbas  and  Shlraz— 
Babanar,  165 

Dauja-i-Maharlu  or  Shiraz  lake,  167 
Gachin  plain.  Enh-i-Ginao  in  distance, 

153 
Kara    Agaoh,    Footbridge    over,   163; 

Gorge  of,  167 
Kishi.    Kuh-i-Gishu  in  distance,  155 
Lar,  Panorama  of,  161 
Pas  Par  Dalan,  157 
Sartang  date  grove.    Kuh-i-Hormuz  in 

distance,  159 
Tang-i-Dalan,  159 
Tang-i-Rudari,  View  from,  155 
Tang-i-Tudun,  Entrance  into,  16:t 
Himalaya  of  Garhwal — 
Ghangabang,  from  the  Bagini  pass,  366 
Dhaoli  river  above  Malari,  376 
Rataban,  from  slopes  above  Eri  Udiar, 

382 
Rishi   valley,  from  about   15,000  feet 

on  Lata  ridge,  364 
Trisul,  View  northwards  from  summit 

of,  374 
Japan,  Volcanoes  of — 
Azumay'ama,  Grater  lake  of,  197 
Bandaisan  from  Lake  Mawashiro,  196 
Ksan  volcano  from  south,  and  crater 

showing  central  vent,  193 
Komagatake  from  Lake  Gnu  ma,  188 


Japan,  Volcanoes  of — continued. 
Komagatake  of  Yezo,  ancient  wall  and 
pinnacle,   188;    Main  inner   crater, 
189 
Nasnyama ;  summit  crater  from  south- 
west, 197 
Shiranesan  of  Kusatsn ;  view  of  crater 
ard  lakes,   189;    Central  lake  and 
blasted  trees,  191 
Nun  Kun  mountain  group — 
Barmal  glacier,  View  down,  31 
D.  41,  Panorama  from  summit  of,  36 
Hillock  composed  of  detritus,  17 
Nieves  Penitentes,  Mount,  Summit  of, 

21 ;  Panorama  from,  36 
Nieves  penitentes  on   Shafat  glacier, 

19 
Nun  Kun  basin,  South-west  half  of,  16 
Perpendicular  ice-cliff.  Section  of,  in 
which  the  Ganri  glacier,  descending 
from  the  Nun  Kun,  ends  at  bank  of 
Sum  river,  15 
Shafat  glacier,  Upper  3  miles  of,  16 
Snow-camp,    Second,    beneath    White 

Needle  peak,  25 
Snow-camp,    Third,    near    south-west 

end  of  Nun  Kun  basin,  27 
Snow-camp,  Fourth,  at  base  of  Pin- 
nacle peak,  29 
White  Needle  peak,  23 


AFRICA. 


Egyptian  Sudan — 
Pibor  river,  304 
Kongo,  Old  Kingdom  of— 
Canoe    Ferry  nt   Lufunde  confluence, 

r)97 
Diogo  Cau  inscription  at  the  montli  of 
the  river  Mpozo,  The,  591 


Kongo,  Old  Kingdom  of— eontinuefl. 
Kongo  village  scene,  603 
Lufunde  valley,  One  of  the  rocks,  5\iS 
Mbembe,  Valley  of,  595 
Mbidizi  river.  On  the,  597 
Nkisi  river,  near  Nkama  Tambu,  595 
Xknsu  village.  Typical,  593 
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Kongo,  Old  Kingilom  of—oontintied. 
"  Nlongo  "  masks,  003 
Zombo  man,  590 
Zamberi  gorge  and  basiH — 
Batoka  gorge  below  Viotoria  fal]H,  137 
Batdka   gorge,  about   15    miles    east- 

Bonth-east  of  Victoria  falls,  188 
Batoka  gorge  at  Chimamba  cataracts, 

Panoramic  view  of,  151 
Batoka   gorge,  Bird's-eye  view  show- 
ing abandoned  channel  on  crest  of, 

147 
Batoka    gorge,  Diagrammatic   section 

illustrating     general      featured     of 

plateau  bordering  the,  300 
Batoka    gorge,    looking     downstream 

from  confluence  of  Karamba,  292 


Zambezi  gorge  and  basin — oontinwul. 
Batoka     gorge     near     confluence    of 

Biavangu,  149 
Ohimam^  Lower  cataract  of,  288 
Flood-platform  in  gorge  at  iYie  Songwi 

confluence.  Big  pool  on  the,  148 
Flood-platform  in  gorge  off  month  of 

the  Songwi,  141 
Karamba    riTer-bed    at   the  waterfall. 

Profile  of,  291 
Karamba  valley.  Bird's-eye  view  look- 
*     ing  up  the,  290 ;  looking  up  the,  292 
Ravine   of   northern    tributary   aboat 

20  miles  east  of  Viotoria  falls,  294 
Zambezi  river  at  Makwa,  with  Logier 

hill  in  background,  299 
Zambezi  valley  near  Makwa,  294 


AMERICA. 


Guatemala,  Volcanoes  of — 
Atitlan,  Tropical   forest  on   slopes  of, 

483 
Bread-crust  bomb  in  crater  of  Cerro 

Quemado,  477 
Helvetia,    ridge    covered    with     con- 
solidated ash,  482 
Nima  river,  New  gorge  of,  at  Palmar, 

481 
Banta  Maria,  Crater  of,  from  above  the 

baths  of  Sabina,  482 
Santa    Maria    from    slopes    of    Orro 

Quemado,  478 
Santa  Maria,   Ridge  in   new  ash  on, 

482 


Jamaica  earthquake — 
Directions  from  which  the  after-shooks 

came  (diagrams),  262,  264 
Extent  of   earthquake  as    a    sensible 

shock  (diagram),  269 
Fall    of    buildings.    Arrows    showing 

(diagram),  266 
Gardens  House,  Gordon  Town,  249 
House  at  Bufi"  bay,  249 
House  in  East  Street,  Kingston,  First 

floor  drawing-room  of,  248 
House  in  South  Camp  Road,  Kingston 

248 


ARf-'TIC. 

Jan  Mayon  island,  The  Dutch  whale  fisheries  at,  646 


OEMERAL. 


Distance  finder,  Reeves',  420 

M*Clintock,    Admiral    Sir    F.    Leopold, 
Portrait  of,  1 

Stereo-photo  surveying — 
(^t  Bells,  Looking  west  from,  538 
Geometrical    explanation    of    method, 

541 
Grange  fell.  Looking  west  from,  539 
Hill,  South  of  Stonothwaite,  looking 
north  from,  5'.\0 


Steroo-photo  surveying — wntinued. 
Keswick,  Looking  north-west  towards 

538 
IVfeasurement    by   stereoscopic    vision 

542 
Plates,  Arrangement  of,  540 
Pulfrich's  stereo-comparator,  Prinoiple 

of,  544 
Stereo-plotter,  535,  545 
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